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CULTURAL CONTACTS IN AN ISOLATED COMMUNITY 
TRISTAN DA CUNHA 
PETER A. MUNCH 


ABSTRACT 


Two hundred persons live in almost complete isolation on the island of Tristan da Cunha. Though of 
various ethnic origins, they have a social order which is distinctive and consistent. This is because for his- 
toric reasons it is predominantly of one culture, namely, British; the tradition of an equalitarian co-opera- 
tive society lives on from the early days when a deed of partnership governed the relations of the first settlers. 


The people have developed a sense of themselves as inferiors in comparison with outsiders. 


Tristan da Cunha consists of three small 
islands in the middle of the South Atlantic, 
approximately on the same latitude as 
Cape Town. One is inhabited by a small 
community of approximately two hundred 
individuals. It may probably be described 
as one of the most remote inhabited places 
on earth. The nearest inhabited place is 
St. Helena, which is fourteen hundred 
miles distant. The Cape of Good Hope is 
about sixteen hundred miles away, and the 
nearest point on the South American conti- 
nent is about seventeen hundred ‘miles 
distant. The islanders are always on the look- 
out for ships and, if the weather permits, 
Jet no ship pass without putting out in their 
sailing boats to hail her. In this way they 


communicate with an average of no more ` 


than three or four ships yearly. Sometimes 
. more than a year may pass without a ship 
being sighted. As there.is no harbor on the 
islands, and no safe anchorage, the islanders 
have to board the ships in the open sea; the 
sailors very seldom come on shore. The 
ship may stop and the captain may let the 


islanders come on board, but it never stays 
for more than.a couple of hours. 

-The isolation of the Tristan community 
has been increasing during the last seventy 
or eighty years, mainly due to the transition 
from sailing vessels to steamships in oceanic 
communications, the Tristan islands being 
situated in the so-called “west wirid belt” 
which formed the traffic line for sailing 
vessels bound to the Cape cr the Far East. 

The islands of Tristan Da. Cunha were 
uninhabited when they were first discovered 
by the Portuguese in the year 1506. The 
foundation of the present community dates 
back to the beginning of last century. In 
1816 the British took formal possession of 
the islands, and a small garrison was placed 
on the main island. The garrison was re- 
moved the following year. But before the - 
party left, three men asked—and obtained— 
permission to stay and were even allowed to 
take over the cattle, sheep, poultry, stores, 
etc., left by the garrison. 

These three men were all British. One of 
them was a Scotchman named William 
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Glass. He had been a gentleman’s servant in | 


his native town of Kelso in Roxburgh, but, 
having been crossed in love, he enlisted in 
the army as an artillery driver. Eventually 


. he was transferred to the Cape Colony and, 


after having advanced to the rank of cor- 
poral, was chosen to be a member of the 
British garrison in Tristan da Cunha as prin- 
cipal noncommissioned officer for a party of 
Hottentots. While stationed at the Cape 
Colony, he married a hybrid girl of half- 
Boer ‘origin and brought his family with 
him to Tristan da Cunha. The other two 
men who obtained permission to stay on 
Tristan were masons employed in the forti- 
fication works. They were both English- 
men, natives of Plymouth, and unmarried. 
Throughout the following century—but 
particularly in its first half—there was a 
constant arrival of new settlers. Most of 
them were shipwrecked sailors of various 
nationalities—English, Scotch, Dutch, Itali- 
an, and Scandinavian. Around the middle of 
the century there was quite an invasion of 
American whalers from the many whale- 
catchers operating in the waters round 
Tristan da Cunha. And there were many 
others with a more or less turbulent and 
adventurous career behind them. Many of 
these settlers remained on the island, but 
most of them léft sooner or later. 

Until 1827, Maria Glass had been the 
only grown-up woman permanently resident 
on the island. That year five bachelors living 
there made a bargain with an American 
whaling captain that he should bring them 
five women from St. Helena, and so he did. 
There is a legend that he got twenty bushels 
of.potatoes per head for the women. In the 
1860’s another woman came from St. 
Helena. These women were all hybrids. 
Their exact origin is now known.One of them 
is known to have had an English father, and, 
as far as their names are known, they are 
good English family names. Above all, it is 
not known whether the “colored” part of 
their ancestry was Negro or Malay or both. 


- However, from the anthropological types 


present in Tristan today it may be con- 
cluded that both races were represented. 


New blood was last introduced in 1908. 


.That year a group of Tristan, islanders 


—who had previously migrated to South’ 
Africa—returned. Two of them brought with 
them wives and large families which they 
had procured at the Cape. These two women 
were sisters: one had been born in Izeland 
but had grown up in South Africa; the 
other had been born at the Cape. 

The Tristan community has a rather 
heterogeneous origin, and, according to 
their pedigree, the Tristan islanders must 
certainly be described as hybrids. It is true 
that the greater part of the settlers were 
white people. But as the Negro-Malayan 
blood had been introduced at an early date 
in the history of the community, with sub- 
sequent extensive racial intermarriage, there . 
were only two persons living on Tristan in 
1938 who had not some Negro-Malayan 
admixture in their pedigree, and these two 
were not natives of Tristan. 

The racial heterogeneity of the Tristan 
islanders is still very evident in the anthro- 
pological types represented on the island. 
The gréater part of the islanders look 
rather Caucasian, or even Nordic, with 
blond hair, blue or gray eyes, a faiz skin, 
and almost nothing in their features that 
would divulge their Negro or Malayan 
ancestry. However, there are many dark 


‘skins. Markedly Negroid persons are com- 


paratively rare. A more or less marked 
Malayan type; on the other hand, is quite 
common, especially among the older women. 
On the whole, there is a great variability of 
types, in the color of the skin, in the form 
and color of the eyes, and hair, lip forms, 
nose forms, and so on, and in the combina- 
tions of these various traits. And—to make 
the racial situation still more complex— 
there is no correlation whatever, as far as 
we could state, between, for instance, the 
color of the skin and the proportion of 
Negro-Malayan admixture in the pedigree. 


The problems that are going to concern 
us here are: 7 

1.What has come out of this conglomera- 
tion of cultural and racial elements? How 
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far have these elements been adjusted and 
integrated into a somewhat homogeneous 
pattern of community life? 

2. What are the characteristics of this 
pattern of community life? Has the pattern 
developed from the dominance of a certain 
ethnic or racial group which gave preference 
to cultural traits derived from its own social 
heritage while excluding and depressing 
other traits? Or has it been arrived at by a 
free adoption of elements from the various 
social environments of the settlers without 
giving preference to any one of these 
traditions? 

3. Are there in the social structure of the 
community any traces of a clash of cultures, 
of a conflict between different valuations 
and attitudes, and are there any social 
prejudices against a certain ethnic or racial 
group and against. the valuations and 
attitudes held by that group? Is there any 
social stratification or differentiation of 
status on the basis of ethnic or racial differ- 
ences? 


I. ADJUSTMENT AND INTEGRATION 


There is at least one very conspicuous 
trait in the social life of the Tristan island- 
ers, and that is the almost complete lack of 
any. institutionalized forms of social inter- 
relationship. Actually, the institutional 
order, or formal laws, are only of a very 
rudimentary kind, covering only a few very 
specific situations in their social life. There 
is not even a recognized formal authority on 
the island. 

And yet the social order of this commu- 
nity is firm and consistent and constitutes 
another very conspicuous trait of the social 
life of the islanders. This firmness applies 
both to the specific codes of overt action 
and behavior and to the more general basic 
valuations and patterns of attitudes. In all 
aspects of life we are met with a very strong 

-conventionalism and adherence to the pre- 
” scribed forms, whether we are concerned 
with the details of dress and house-building 
or with the general and specific attitudes 
and ideas by which the islanders meet their 
daily, problems. Actual breaches of this 


social order very seldom cccur and, if they 
do, always bring about a strong reaction on 
the part of the rest of the community in the 
way of a certain degree of excommunication. 
Crime is practically unkncwn—as a matter 
of fact, it is confined to petty thieving— 
and sentiments or dispositions that do not 
harmonize with the prescribed attitudes 
rarely come into expression. Conflicts are 
rare and seldom are allowed to go beyond 
the stages where the opponents do not speak 
to each other for a couple of days or. weeks. 
A fight has never been seen within the mem- 
ory of the oldest people. Apparently the 
social codes of this community possess very 
strong coercive power, by which they have 
been able to produce a thorough adjustment 
and conformity of the individual characters, 
even under the consistent repression of 
certain rather basic innate appetites and in- 
clinations. . 

So we must definitely answer the first 
question in the affirmative. Out of the con- 
glomeration of heterogeneous cultural and 
racial elements has developed a community 
with a well-defined social heritage of its 
own and a strong and consistent social order. 

Several factors have contributed to this 
development. In the first place, we must 
here consider a fact which I have not men- 
tioned before, namely, that the Tristan 
community was from the outset not a mere- 
ly accidental association of adventitious 
settlers but, from its very beginning, had 
the character of a formal group with def- 
inite social aims. When the three found- 
ers of the settlement resalved to stay on 
the island after the British garrison had 
left, they had a definite social goal: ap- 
parently their intention was to establish a 
community life’ on the tasis of certain 
principles and basic valuations which they 
agreed upon beforehand. Before the British 
garrison left the island, they had set up 
a formal agreement, solemnly signed by 
them in the presence of the chief of the 
garrison. We are not here concerned with 
the contents of the agreement—which we 
will return to in another connection. The 
important thing is that there were certain 
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basic values, which were even reduced to a 
written agreement. As it happens, the very 
existence of this agreement was soon for- 
gotten. The paper was removed from the 
island and was only recently rediscovered 
in New London, Connecticut. 

Another important factor was the pres- 
ence of an outstanding personality at the 
head of the new community. William Glass 
was apparently the primus motor in the 
foundation of the settlement, and from the 
‘outset he had an outstanding position in the 
group. In 1821, four years after the founda- 
tion, he was formally declared to be the 
leader of the group and was henceforth 
entitled “Governor Glass.” He was the only 
one of the original settlers who remained on 
the island until his death in 1853. William 
Glass was, by common consent of those who 
had met him, a man of good intelligence and 
outstanding moral character, and he has 
certainly meant much to the development 
of the settlement into a community. 
` © Naturally, the firmness and consistency 
of the social order in Tristan da Cunha is 
also a consequence of the small size of the 
community and its strong isolation from the 
outer world. It is a fact familiar to most of 
us that, in a small, well-defined, and more 
or less secluded community, one is usually 
much more tied by customs, usages, and 

‘ conventions than in a more comprehensive 
and less secluded milieu. There are two main 
reasons for this. First, there is the great 
transparency of a small community. In the 
townlet, or neighborhood, evérybody is an 
acquaintance of anybody and’ has no chance 
to conceal his identity or to evade the curi- 
ous interest of his fellows who, thus, exercise 
a strict surveillance over all his doings and 
sayings. Second, in a small community— 
especially if it is comparatively secluded— 
there is strong concentration of loyalty. Ina 
large-scale society, with its generally rather 
complex social situation, the loyalty and 


solidarity of the members are likely to be - 


decentralized and dispersed among various 
groups and circles, each with its specific 
social codes and each claiming a specific 
loyalty from its members. In the small and 


t 


secluded community, the possibilities of 
choosing one’s circle of acquaintance: are 
comparatively small, and so the satisfaction 
of the member’s need of society on a broader 
scale is more or less monopolized by the 
community as a whole. The loyalty of the 
members is focused on that group. Now the 
conformity with the social codes of the group 
is always an expression of the loyalty 
toward the group, and one of its most im- 
portant expressions. Consequently, in a 
small and isolated community, the demand 
for conformity with the social codes of that 


` community is stronger, and the codes them- 


selves are more imperative, than in any 
group that forms a more or less integrating 
part of a complex society. 


I. CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Turning now to the second question, we 
have to state at once that the Tristan culture 
is no compound culture originating from a 
mixture of several different cultures, such as 
we find in Pitcairn Island in the early years, 
where the mutineers of the “Bounty” and 
their Tahitian wives ‘created a somewhat 
original culture by adopting useful elements 
from both Tahitian and English cultures, 
or like the culture of the Rehoboth Hybrids, 


_ in South Africa, which was derived from 


three different sources, namely Boer, Hot- 
tentot, and German. Unlike these typical 
hybrid cultures, the culture of Tristan da 
Cunha has been built up entirely and ex- 
clusively on the basis of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

It is evident from the moment one gets 
in touch with the Tristan islanders that here 
we are faced with a European community. 
And a closer examination reveals the fact 


. that in the development of its culture there ` 


has been a predominant British influence. 
This applies to all aspects of the Tristan 
culture, the social and spiritual no less than 


- the material. The language, for example, is 


completely an English dialect, with no 
traces—as far as I was able to hear—of 
loans or influences from other European 
languages. Only two or three words were 
adopted from Afrikaans. There are.even 
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certain traits—of langcage as well as in 
house-building, boat-building, and folk- 
lore—that point particularly. to Scotland 
and the northwestern part of England as 
their place of origin. 

This predominantly British character of 
the Tristan culture pattern is not surprising 
when we look more closely into the history 
of the community. Certainly, from an 
anthropological point of view the population 
of Tristan da Cunha must be described as 
hybrid. However, the greater part of their 
ancestors were Europeans—or Americans 
of some European extraction—and of these 
European settlers, again, the greater part 
were of British, or semi-3ritish, origin. This 
applies especially to the early settlers. As a 
matter of fact, of the eleven men signing a 
new and revised agreement in 1821, all were 


probably English except Glass, who was a ` 


Scotsman, and a man by the name of McIn- 
tosh, probably also Scottish. And of thirty- 
one persons known to have settled on the 
island during the first twenty years (1817- 
36), at least twenty-one came from England 
or from British colonizs. Besides nearly 
all settlers and visitors, British .as well 
as others, were sailors, bringing with them 
elements of culture pattern which, certainly, 
to some degree were international or general- 
ly Western but, particularly in the last cen- 
tury, predominantly British. Even the 
women, who introduced the Negro-Malayan 
blood to Tristan da Cunha, were semi- 
European hybrids and bad certainly grown 
up in a European, or even British, milieu. 
Most of them came from St. Helena, where 
the existence of a non-European culture 
pattern is out of the question, as the island 
was uninhabited when the Europeans came 
there, the Negro-Malayan population hav- 
ing-been brought there by the Europeans as 
their servants or slaves. 

Besides, the contacts of the Tristan com- 
munity with the outside world have exclu- 
sively been with the Western civilization. 
In this connection I may mention the pos- 
sible influence of the English clergy who, 
from time to time, have been sent out there. 
With regard to the particular traces of 


Scottish influences in this community, the 


strong personality and outstanding position 
of William Glass may serve as a possible 
explanation. Some forms, e.g., house-build- 
ing, were obviously adopted because they 
were specially adapted to a physical envi- 
ronment very much like that of Tristan da 
Cunha. 


III. CULTURAL CONFLICT 


Our third question is now actually re- 
duced to the problem of the integration of. 
non-British elements in this predominantly 
British community. There has been a total 
acculturation of the various ethnic elements. 
We know that this process did not take 
place without conflicts. But these conflicts 
were individual rather than social. There 
were certainly no objections, on the part of 
the British, to the adopticn of non-British 
culture elements because they were not 
British or from the idea of a superiority of 
the British as such. Neither has there ap- 
parently been any resistance on the part of 
any of the settlers to the acceptance of the 
culture pattern of the island because they 
wanted to be loyal to the culture pattern in 
which they had grown up. There would 
certainly be a resistance, and the conflicts 
that actually occurred show that there was. 
But there is no evidence to show that this 
resistance on the part of the settlers was 
anything but the resistance of an individual 
who was trying to adjust himself to a new 
social environment. And when the culture 
pattern of Tristan turned out to be predomi- 
nantly British, it was just because the 
British were numerically and psychically 
the strongest. Here, again, it is important 
to keep in mind the small size of the com- 
munity and, on the whole, the small scale on 


- which the processes took place. Three men 


and a woman founded the community, and 
the later settlers arrived in groups of two or 
three. There has never existed in Tristan da 
Cunha an ethnic or racial group strong 
enough to stand up, 2s a group, over against 
the dominant group. The immigrants were 
just individuals—of various ethnic origin— 
who had the choice between total accultura- 
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tion and excommunication, which meant 
leaving the island—and many were those 
who did leave. On the other hand, those who 
remained and were acculturated, or ad- 
justed to the basic values of the community, 
were also recognized as full members of the 
community, regardless of their ethnic or 
racial origin. Thus we may state that there 
has been a total and inclusive integration of 
the various ethnic and racial elements. 

In this respect the Tristan islanders 
really lived up to—and still live up to—the 
basic value set by the founders of the com- 
munity and expressed in the original formal 
agreement. This basic value is that “no 
member shall assume any superiority what- 
ever, but all to be considered as equal in 
every respect.” Equality was the ideal that 
the original settlers wanted to turn into 
reality. And to regard and treat all human 
beings as equal, “regardless of color, nation- 
ality, or creeds,” is still a value that is held 
in high esteem in the community and the 
focus of a certain collective pride. 

However, although there was no discrim- 
ination within the group as to a person’s 
ethnic or racial connection, outwardly there 
is a certain consciousness of race. The 
Tristan islanders are very hospitable and 
friendly toward any visitor and like to play 
the role of a good host. As such, they usually 
assume an attitude of dignified and confi- 
dent self-respect in front of a foreigner. 
But, at the same time, there is an obvious 
feeling of inferiority. A Tristan islander will 
always address a foreigner with a humble 
“Sir,” whether he be an admiral or a coal 
trimmer, and, though we made very good 
friends with some of the people, they never 
dropped this “Sir,’’ even in free and playful 
speech. When I asked one of them to do so, 
the answer was: “No, Sir. We’s only low and 
poor people.” 

This feeling of inferiority may have a 
cultural and economic rather than a racial 
foundation. The islanders are conscious of 
the fact that they live a very primitive life 
compared to the outside world, and they 
certainly know that they are supported in 


many ways through the charity of Europe- 


ans. But they often gave expression to a 
feeling of being looked down upon because 
they are “black.” This feeling is easily ex- 
plained by the European prejudice against 
“colored” people, and the somewhat haugh- 
ty attitude that European visitors usually 
assume even toward the natives of Tristan. 
The Tristan islanders are certainly looked 
down upon by many European visitors, and 
they cannot fail to notice it. The remarkable 
thing, however, is that this prejudice is, to 
some extent, accepted by the Tristan 
islanders inter se, so that, even to them, a 
dark skin has become an outward token of 
inferiority, while, on the other hand, fair 
complexions have been connected with a 
certain prestige. 

Before we discuss this problem in detail, . 
I will have to say a few words about the 
status system of the island. In accordance 
with the basic principle of equality, in 
Tristan da Cunha there is no distinction of 
established rank, nor do there exist actual 
classes. Nevertheless there are differences in 
prestige, and, as is very often the case among 
human beings, the most important source of 
prestige is an assured economic status. Now 
the subsistence of the Tristan community is 
mainly based on the production of potatoes. 
Potatoes form the staple diet of the islenders 
and by far exceed in importance any other 
economic resources. Almost the only way, 
therefore, to secure a safe economic basis for 
one’s self and one’s family is to have the 
potato bins filled, and, as thereis no division 
of labor except that between sexes and age 
groups, no employment, no currency, and 
no regular trade, this much-desired econom- 
ic security can only be attained through a 
man’s own work. Accordingly, high prestige 
is attached to work. However, there is great 
variability in the islanders’ laboriousness 
and industry. There are a few people who al- 
ways raise enough potatoes to keep them 
through the winter even in a bad year; most 
people just raise enough to get through a 
good year, while others always run short and 
have to depend on fish—or the charity of 
others. And these conditions even determine 
the relative rank of each islander. Prestige 
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and rank are in Tristan da Cunha in the first 
place obtained from |zboriousness and in- 
dustry, which are takem as signs of a strong 
sense of responsibility, and on this base the 
Tristan islanders distirzuish two categories 
of individuals, namely “those who work” 
and “thóse who don’t work.” There is even 
an incipient class fo-mation—the upper 
stratum of “those whe- work” disscciating 
* themselves to some degree from “those who 
don’t work.” Naturally, these rank distinc- 
tions are strictly indiv-dual. As soon as he 
has established his orn family, a man’s 


birth, kinship conneccions, or any other - 


social relationships hav2 no bearing whatso- 
ever on the determiration of his social 
status. Thus there are many examples of 
great differences in stacus existing between 
brothers, or between father and son. Ethnic 
or racial origins, of covrse, do not count at 
all. : 
However, as we havestated, there is some 
prestige attached to a ht color of the skin. 
And this prejudice in same ways affects the 
status system of the ishnd. Firstly, when it 
comes to marriage, it seems as if compara- 
tively fair girls have a better chance to get 
an industrious husbanc than the dark ones 
have. In any case, it is a striking fact that 
the greater part of the pronouncedly dark- 
skinned women are mzrried to men of in- 
ferior quality and stetus. Certainly, the 


prejudice against a dark skin is not so. 


strong that it is not completely outruled by 
zeal and industry. Thusa dark skin is no in- 
surmountable obstacle to gaining a high 
status in the communicy. Actually we find 
some older dark-skinned people also in the 
upper stratum of “thcse who work,” and 
they are fully accepted in that group. How- 
ever, again it is striking that, of the younger 
generations, none of the pronouncedly 
dark-skinned men is tound in this upper 
stratum. This, of course, may be due to mere 
chance: it should be remembered that we 
are operating with very small numbers. 
However, it may be something more than a 
mere accident, and, ir that case, the ex- 
planation may be that the social prejudice 


against, the color of thcir skin, which these 


people have probably noticed from their 
very early childhood, has acted as a drag 
upon their mental development. A real in- 
feriority of dark-skinned individuals with 
regard to their mental equipment is certain- 
ly out of question. 

Concluding this report, I may state that, 
although there is no discrimination in 
Tristan da Cunha as to a person’s ethnic or 
racial origin, there is a discrimination as to 
his racial appearance. 

This fact is certainly contrary to the 
islands’ basic principle of equality. The 
situation is this: Here is a community of | 
ethnic and racial hybrids which has been 
built up on the principle of equality and has 
succeeded in effecting this principle regard- 
less of the cultural and racial backgrounds 
of its members. It has done so by means of a 
total acculturation of all its members to a 
strong and consistent social order, elimi- 
nating such cultural traits that would dis- 
tinguish one nation from another. Dif- 
ferences in racial characteristics, however, 
are not acquired but innate and could not 
be eliminated, in spite of a total and in- 
clusive integration of the various racial 
elements in question and an extended inter- 
marriage. And on this basis even a slight 
discrimination of social status has made 
itself felt. 

The simplest explanation of this fact— 
and possibly the most plausible explanation, 
too—is that it is due to an indoctrination of 
European ideas, either as a survival of the 


. social heritage of the settlers or as a more’ 


recent indoctrination through European 
visitors. And yet it is quite possible that we 
may draw some hypotheses from this phe- 
nomenon with regard to the basic nature of 
race prejudices. 
Social discrimination is the outcome of 
differences. Some differences are functional, 
such as, for example, occupational differ- 
ences, differences in education, and even in 
intelligence. A discrimination on the basis of 
these differences may also be described as to 
some degree functional. Other differences 
are nonfunctional, such as national, ethnic, 
and racial differences, and it is especially 
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when discriminations are based on such dif- 
ferences that we talk about prejudices. Such 
prejudices tend to have a retarding effect 
upon the individual who is the object of 
prejudice, although there may be no dis- 


crimination as to his equal rights along with ` 


other individuals. Ethnic. prejudices are 
usually based on historical and cultural dif- 
ferences-and can be abolished by eliminating 
_the differences through education, accul- 
turation, and assimilation. Racial differ- 
ences, however, are innate and cannot be 
totally assimilated, even in a community of 
mere hybrids, except, perhaps, through a 
long period of absolute inbreeding. There- 
fore, wherever two or more easily distin- 
guishable races live together, there will prob- 
ably always be some discrimination along 
the lines of racial characteristics, even 
though it may—as in Tristan da Cunha—be 


no more prominent than the discrimination ~ 


made in any society between “nice-looking” 
and “ugly” individuals according to a cer- 
tain accepted idea of beauty. 
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Natural science is differentiated from other modes of knowledge by method, not by subject matter. 
The revolutionary concept that social phenomena are natural phenomena and therefore can be studied by 
natural-science methodology is being rapidly accepted. Some of the most frequently used arguments that 
sociology “cannot be scientific” are refuted by showing the relative orderliness and approximate pre- 

` dictability of certain classes of social phenomena. Such prediction will never cover all aspects of social . 
behavior. The same is true of the prediction of physical and biological phenomena. 


I- 


Sociology and its derivatives are men- 
tioned with increasing frequency in the 
press, on the radio, in public lectures, and in 
all forms of literature; but, still, most people 
have a very unclear idea of what scientific 
sociology is. The ill-informed often confuse 
sociology with socialism, social work, social 
reform, birth control and divorce, the cod- 
dling of criminals, or whatever they may 
favor or condemn. In short, sociology is more 
often used as a laudatory or derogatory 
term than as a descriptive name for a scien- 
tific discipline. ` 

Unfortunately, many physical and bio- 
logical scientists still regard the sociologist 
as a pseudo-scientist at best and as a crack- 
pot radical at worst. They still refer to their 

- own fields as “natural” science and imply 
that “social” science, by the nature of its 
data, can never become “real” science. They 


often reveal unfamiliarity with the findings: 


and the methods of modern social science 
and find it difficult to apply the philosophy 
and logic of natural science to social phe- 
nomena. It should be. noted, however, 
that this attitude is much less common 
among top-flight physical and biological 
scientists and among the younger mén in 
these fields. Many of the latter have had 
contact with some of the social sciences as 
undergraduates; as graduate students they 


have learned that the methodological and _ 


theoretical foundations of the physical, bio- 
logical, and social sciences are essentially 
similar and that all are natural sciences 
when they deal with their data by natural 


science methods. It is method rather than 
subject matter that differentiates the scien- 
tific from other modes of knowledge. 


I 


Science is sometimes defined as “a sys- 
tematized body of knowledge.” - Since all - 
knowledge, in contrast to private experience, 
depends upon communication by a system of 
symbols and since all knowledge is not sci- 
ence, a more limiting definition is necessary. 
Common sense, folklore, and the literary arts 
are examples of crudely systematized sym- 
bolic communication, which is knowledge 
but not science. They have been partially 
systematized unconsciously and informally 
by trial and error until their symbols have 
gained enough consensus to make communi- 
cation possible. If science is defined as the 
methods by which new knowledge is gained 
and systematized, the emphasis is upon the 
conscious and deliberate attempt to make 
accurate observations of human experience 


` and valid classifications and generalizations 


of them. The social scientist is striving to 
organize and integrate his knowledge of 
human behavior into a comprehensive and 
consistent body of knowledge.: 

Usually, when “science” and “scientific” 
are used, the reference is to the natural 
sciences, They are concerned primarily with 
accurate description of the relatively stable, 
repetitive, and therefore predictable, se- 
quence of events. This they achieve by using 
carefully tested methods of observing, clas- 
sifying, generalizing (making hypotheses), 
verifying, and systematizing. The general 
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point of view of natural science is that all 
scientific knowledge is derived from sensory 
experience and logical inferences therefrom. 
However, since the senses are limited, in- 
accurate, and easily confused and since 
human judgment is prone to error, the 
natural scientist must rely upon instruments 
- and mathematics for extending the range 
and accuracy of sensory experience and the 
objective recording of such observations; he 
also must use rigorous logical, mathematical, 
and experimental methods to test all hypoth- 
eses and conclusions. Natural science re- 
gards the universe as a self-contained system 
of energy structures in constant change. 
Theseenergy transformations are unplanned, 
impersonal, and unpurposeful except as 
man himself may personify them, make 
plans, and seek to achieve ends by using the 
means at his disposal. Natural science denies 
the intervention of occult forces and super- 
natural beings, powers, or influences as an 
adequate explanation for the occurrence of 
natural phenomena. It is man-centered 
rather than god-centered; it regards man 
and culturé as a special case of energy or- 
ganization and transformation which is es- 
sentially similar to physical and biological 
energy systemis. 

Thus there are three general classes of 
natural sciences: physical, which deal with 
nonliving forms of energy; biological, which 
deal with all forms of protoplasm; and cul- 
tural, which deal with all forms of inter- 
action that are mediated by symbolic com- 
munication. It is easy to say that social 
phenomena are natura] phenomena and can 
be studied by the same general methods and 

` points of view that characterize the physical 
and biological sciences, but, when the state- 
ment is taken seriously and all its implica- 
tions are rigorously explored, it is a revolu- 
tionary concept. It is producing, and will 
produce, .as far-reaching changes in culture 
as have come from the physical and bio- 
logical sciences. It is becoming tragically 
evident that maximum benefits cannot be 
obtained from physical: and biological 


science without a corresponding develop- 
ment of the social sciences. To put it more 


strongly, civilization may be destroyed by 
the unregulated use of technologies based on 
physical-biological science if we do not 
quickly develop scientific social organization 
and social control. 

Sociology. is perhaps the most outspoken 
of all the social sciences in emphasizing that 
social phenomena are. natural phenomena 
and that social sciences are natural sciences. 
The social sciences are rapidly becoming 
descriptive natural sciences, which, under 
specified conditions, can be used to predict 
social events with increasing accuracy. To a 
large extent, we now attempt to solve social 
problems by wordy exhortation, fear and 
hope, trial and error, threat and force. 
When scientific social knowledge is applied 
to problems of social organization and 
control as physical-biological science has 
been applied in engineering and medicine, 
the results will be equally revolutionary. 


Ur 


All sciences are interdependent. The 
value systems of a culture influence the 
choice of research problems by natural 
scientists and limit and condition the 
methods of research. The findings of natural 
science affect values and metaphysical as- 
sumptions. New logical and mathematical 
techniques and theories are constantly being 
developed as a result of the needs and find- 
ings of the natural sciences. Men eventually 
cease to strive for what natural science 
shows to be impossible or nonexistent; they 
learn to value or accept or make adjust- 
ments to what is demonstrated to be in- 
evitable or available. 

There is a similar interdependence among 
the three classes of natural science. Methods 
and results in'one field often are useful in the 
other two and sometimes require changes in 
the theoretical structure of the other fields. 
Physics and biology were well-developed 
sciences for almost a hundred years before 
there was any widespread effort to study 
social phenomena by natural-science meth- 

t See Douglas E. Scates, “The Parallel Roles of 
the Physical and Social Sciences,” Scientific Monthly, 
LXIV (January, 1947), 14-20. 
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ods. In fact, with a few exceptions, this 
movement is very recent, and many social 
scientists are still skeptical of both the logic 
and the desirability of the position presented 
here. Still, social scientists have made some 
notable contributions to the logic, methods, 
and theory of the physical-biological sci- 
ences. For example, the general concept of 
relativity was crudely stated by social philos- 
ophers as early as Xenophanes and was 
made explicit by the sociologist Comte in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Since 
Einstein’s first paper in 1905, the relativity 
theory has revolutionized the theoretical 
framework of physics. Stanley Jevons’ 
theory of sun spots has found support in 
modern meteorological and radio research, 
and both Jevons and Mill made contribu- 


tions to logic which have aided research in” 


all the natural sciences. Statistical methods 
now fundamental to all scientific research 
were developed by social scientists like 
Quételet, Galton, and Pearson, who, to be 
sure, were indebted to mathematical re- 
searchers in probability theory like Ber- 
noulli and Gauss. The criticism of the in- 
stinct theory resulting from the researches 
of social scientists has compelled drastic 
revision in the explanation of both human 
and animal behavior. In general, the findings 
of the social scientists have made many of 
the claims of biological and geographical 
determinists absurd. One of the most recent 
contributions of this kind is the demonstra- 
tion of the reality of psychosomatic diseases. 

All sciences cross-fertilize on another. 
Natural phenomena are a continuum. Man’s 
sensory responses, aided by instruments, re- 
corded and processed by logic and mathe- 
matics, are the only source of knowledge in 
the natural sciences. As man’s instruments 
for observing, measuring, and recording im- 
prove and as he becomes a more skilful logi- 
cian, mathematician, and tester of hypoth- 
eses, so does his scientific knowledge in- 
crease. 

Sociology is related to the. other social 
sciences as physics and biology are related 
to the specialized -physical and biological 
sciences. To the common man, nonliving, 


living, and cultural phenomena are obvious- 
ly different, but the scientist soon discovers, 
that they are overlapping and interdepend- 
ent. There is no sharp division between 
life and nonlife or between animals that 
have culture and those that do not. Physical 
scientists can profitably study some aspects 
of biological and cultural phenomena; bi- 
ologists can do the same with physical and 


` cultural phenomena; and, of course, social 


scientists find some aspects of physical and 
especially biological phenomena closely re- - 
lated to their own fields. Border-line special- 
ties develop between the general natural 
sciences and between the recognized special- 
ties within each, e.g., physiological chemis- 
try, biophysics, astrophysics, ecological 
sociology, economic geology, economic geog- 
raphy, anthropogeography, and social 
biology. 

To common sense, certain classes of 
social phenomena are clearly differentiated. 
Religious, familial, economic, political, and . 
educational’ behavior are good examples. 
Hence, the special social sciences arose when 
man began to give special attention to prob- 
lems in these fields. While sociology began 
with consideration of the general problems 
of social life and emphasized the reciprocal 
interrelations of all types of social organi- 
zation, when it was introduced into the cur- 
riculum it had to deal with those aspects of 
culture which the existing social sciences 


neglected or ignored. Thus it is more or less 


an academic accident that courses dealing 
with the family, criminology, penology, race 
relations, population, recreations, social 
work, rural and urban life, juvenile delin- 
quency, and so on are taught in sociology 
departments. 

There is a significant trend for much of 
the material at present taught by sociolo- 
gists to be transferred into other curricu- 
lums, to be developed in other special 
social sciences, or dealt with in special 
schools of applied social science. The basic 
special social science of economics has given 
rise to schools of commerce or business, 
which are applied economics; political 
science, to schools for puklic service; soci- 
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ology, to schools of social Siok: Ciaul 
as a special science might more logically be 
taught in political science departments; 
penology, juvenile delinquency, family dis- 
organization, recreational and community 
organization, and so on should be taught in 
schools of social work or applied social sci- 
ence. Population study is emerging as a 
special social science whose practical appli- 
cations are being taught in schools of busi- 
ness (insurance), schools of medicine, and 
- institutes for public service training. 

Tf these trends continue, will sociology. 
disappear? Not at all. These trends merely 
are evidence of the rapid development of 
social science. If they go on to their logical 
conclusion, sociology will be relieved of 


much work and can devote all its energy to - 


its basic and fundamental task: the formula- 
tion of the general principles which govern 
the interaction of human beings in akl their 
social relations. Scientific sociology deals 
with the common characteristics of all kinds 
of intergroup interactions. Its primary con- 
cern is the formulation of universal, time- 
less, predictive generalizations applicable to 
all human groups in all times and places. 
Thus it takes its place with physics and bi- 
‘ology as one of the three basic general nat- 
ural sciences. 

Two other social sciences are contending 
with sociology for this role: social psychol- 
ogy and cultural anthropology. In so far as 
social psychology concentrates on the social- 
ly conditioned behavior of persons, it cannot 
be the general social science. If it deals equal- 
ly with persons, groups, and other collectivi- 
ties, it becomes indistinguishable from soci- 
ology. Cultural anthropology remains a 
limited general science so long as it special- 
izes in primitive culture. When it studies 
complex cultures by natural-science meth- 
ods, it becomes indistinguishable from soci- 
ology. Until recently, cultural anthropology 
has been more concerned with primitive 
than with western European culture, and 
has been largely a descriptive rather than a 
mensurative science. Social psychology has 
developed measurement to a considerable 
degree and has largely escaped from its 


earlier biological peoa but its fail- 
ure to emphasize the cultural factors, and 
especially the influence of groups, in the de- 
velopment of personality will probably pre- 
vent it from becoming the basic social sci- 
ence. Sociology got the jump on all contend- 
ers because its general theoretical position 
was formulated first and, in recent years, be- 
cause it has waged an aggressive campaign 
to convince students, professors, and the 
public that the social sciences are, or are be- 


. coming, natural sciences. 


Thus it seems likely that sdi will 
take its place as the basic general social sci- 
ence precisely as physics and biology are 
basic to their general fields. The specialized 


‘social sciences will continue to be taught as 


specialties and will become more similar to © 
the physical and biological natural sciences, 
both as to methods and as to general point 
of view. New social-science specialties will 
develop, and all of them will give rise to 
more and more practical applications, which 
will be taught in technical schools like col- 
leges of engineering and medicine. Students 
will study sociology in high school and col- 
lege as they now study physics and biology 
—for its general educational value and as a 
basic preprofessional preparation for the 
various fields of pure and applied social sci- 
ence. That sociology is becoming recognized 
as the general, unifying natural science of 
social phenomena is evidenced by such 
terms as “the sociological interpretation” of 
history, literature, art, religion, and ethics; 


sociological jurisprudence; rural, urban, edu- 


cational, and political sociology; social eco- 
nomics; social anthropology; social psvchol- 
ogy; sociology of religion; sociology of 
knowledge; sociology of leadership; and so 
on endlessly. A “sociological interpretation” 
of physical and biological science is equally 
possible and necessary, since science itself is 
a social phenomenon which both makes and 
is made by culture. 


IV 


Perhaps the main reason for the wide- 
spread tendency to argue that sociology can- 


not be scientific is the invidious contrast be- 


tween the “social” and the “natural” sci- 


ences made by many physical and biological . 


scientists. It is a common cliché that the 
social sciences are not, and by the nature of 
their data can never become, “reall 
tific.” Those who make such stat&ments 
often are men whose words are weigh'ted 


physical and biological sciences. Their posi- ` 


scien- 
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nonsense. “Similar people attract” is much 
closer to the facts. This can be expressed in 
quantitative terms, with the percentages 
who marry in each height category. If the 
same is done for other traits, a compound 
index may be constructed to describe the 
similarity of spouses with reference to all 


dictability are impossible by common sense. 


with the prestige and authority of Mi traits involved. Such accuracy and pre- 


tion is bolstered by such remarks as these: 
“You can’t predict human behavior”; 
“You can’t change human nature”; “Social ; 


data are so complex that accurate analysis > 


thousands, perhaps millions, of such facts - 

: hive been ascertained by the social sciences. 
Mi ny of them have been classified and gen- 
nied by the same logical and mathe- 
tical methods as those used by the Beye 


is impossible’; “Social data change too. 
much and too fast” ;“Human behavior is i Al and biological sciences. 
rational, erratic, and unstable”; “Theok The charge that the’social sciences are 


server is part of the data and therefére can- 
not be objective’; “Man is basically dif- 
ferent from natural phenomena—he has 
free will and a soul” ;“The so-called laws and 
principles of social science are limited, tela- 
tive, and do not go beyond common sense” 
“Social phenomena are all based on bee 
tive values and moral prejudices, whereas 
natural science is amoral and objectively de- 
scriptive.” Many other similar things are 
said. 

Much of this confusion disappears when 
natural science is clearly defined. If it is 
“the study of natural objects,” the exclusion 
of social science is equivalent to the asser- 
tion that man and his social behavior are 

_ nota part of nature. If natural science is the ` 
method of making predictive and descrip- 
tive generalizations that go beyond common 
sense in accuracy and usefulness, then the 
social sciences easily qualify. 

Common sense experience testifies to the 
relative orderliness and predictability of 
much social behavior. Social life would be 
impossible without it. Folklore and prov- 

, erbs are full of common sense generaliza- 

tions about physical, biological, and social 
phenomena. Many of them are found to be 
false when. tested by scientific methods, but 
some are partially or wholly true. Consider the 
belief that “tall men always marry short 
women—opposites attract; it’s human na- 
ture.” Counting and classifying a few hun- 
dred cases shows this to be common sense 


‘not natural sciences because they cannot ex- 
periment is as ridiculous as the statement 
that tall men always marry short women. 
In the first place, most of the facts and many 
of the generalizations of the physical and bi- 


; ological sciences are not based upon experi- 


ment at all. They are based upon observa- _ 
tion, classification, logic, and rather simple 
statistical and mathematical operations. 
Few would doubt the propriety of calling 
astronomy a natural science. Its facts are , 
mostly gained, not by experiment, but by 
observation, largely, but not entirely by 
means of instruments, and its generaliza- 
tions are frequently based on inference and 
extrapolation. They are tested by repeated 
observation and by logical and mathe- 
matical operations. -The popular belief in 
the “absolute accuracy” of astronomy is 


“utter nonsense when critically examined. 


The same remarks apply to geology, mete- 
orology, oceanography, and many other rep- 
utable physical sciences, including sacro- 
sanct physics itself. It also applies to the bi- 
ological and social sciences. In the second 
place, if experiment means the manipulation 
of materials under controlled and repeatable 
conditions, then it is possible to set up ex- 
perimental social situations which are as 
rigorously controlled and repeatable as 
much laboratory research. Doubtless ex- 
perimental research will be used increasingly ` 
as the social sciences become more thor- 
oughly used to their role as natural sci- 
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ences. However, in many instances, modern 
statistics makes it possible to get the same 
results that would be obtained under experi- 
mental conditions. 
There is no such thing as absolute accura- 
cy in any scientific work. Accuracy, like 
‘everything else'in the universe, is relative. 
Accuracy implies measurement. Measure- 
ment implies instruments, operators of the 
instruments, and objects to be measured. 
All three are constantly changing variables. 
The problem of the scientist is to construct 
measuring instruments which are sufficient- 
ly invariable and accurate and to find natu- 
ral phenomena that are sufficiently stable 
and repetitive that useful predictive gener- 
alizations may be made. The criterion of 
“sufficient and useful” means “more satis- 
factory adjustments than those that can be 
made without such instruments and meth- 
ods.” Nothing in the universe remains the 
same for successive instants of time. “Sta- 
bility” means the rate of change with refer- 
-ence to some “taken” standard or frame of 
reference. Ultimately, man himself is this 


standard, or, more accurately, the standard- 


is his responses to the rates of change in 
other energy systems. Man is the measure— 
and measurer—of all things. All measure- 
ments are approximations, and all predic- 
tions are probabilities. We live in a prob- 
lematic, indeterminate world, boundless but 
finite—a world in which every event is de- 
termined or caused by antecedent events, 
but one in which disorderly, unpredictable, 
“chance,” ununderstood, and probably un- 
understandable events also occur. 
. Social phenomena are no more complex 
and difficult to understand than physical 
and biological phenomena. In absolute 
terms, all three fields are infinitely complex 
` and incomprehensible. However, compared 
to man’s life-span and rates of change, or 
logical derivatives therefrom, there are 
many relatively stable and repetitive uni- 
formities and hence possibilities of approxi- 
mate prediction in all three fields. When 
these are found, what seemed complex and 
chaotic becomes simple and orderly. The 
function of science and the arts is to simplify 
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and integrate, to understand and control 
man’s adjustments to the rushing, crushing 
world of experience. In one sense, social 
phenomena are much less complex than 
physical and biological phenomena. If the 
individual is taken asthe unit, there are only 
about two billion units. If the group is taken 
the number probably would not exceed fifty 
or sixty billion. If light quanta, electrons, 
protons, atoms, molecules, chemical com- 
pounds, or even solar systems are taken as 
the units of physics, the number vastly ex- 
ceeds that of social structures. The seme is 
true of biological phenomena, no matter 
what units are chosen. 

It should be emphasized that the problem 
of “the” unit is purely methodological. Any 
possible human response may be taken as a 
unit of observation. The real problem is one 
of classification. This is no more difficult in 
social research than in physical or biological 
research. Purpose, convenience, and the 
utility of the results are the only criteria 
which need concern the scientist in any field. 
Not only are the data of the social sciences 
less numerous than those of the physical and 
biological sciences, they also are more ac- 
‘cessible. While the social sciences, like all 
natural sciences, must use instruments for 
observation, they at present do not require 
Palomar telescopes and electronic micro- 
scopes. The research instruments of the 
social sciences will undoubtedly become 
more highly developed and generally used 
than they are at present; but the individual 
pieces of equipment—standardized measur- 
ing instruments such as mental tests, photo- 
phonographic equipment, maps and map- 
making machines, statistical and mathe- 
matical machines, and so on—are likely to 
remain much less costly and complicated 
than the research instruments of the physi- 
cal and biological sciences. The very simplic- 
ity and accessibility of social phenomena 
are perhaps the major reasons for the back- 
wardness of the social sciences. It was not 
until culture had been revolutionized by the 
technological and ideological impact of the 
physical and biological sciences that the 
common-sense methods of dealing with so- 
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cial phenomena broke down. Local custom, 
animistic superstitions, folklore, proverbs, 
trial and error, guess and hope and fear, are 
no longer adequate for a culture which in- 
cludes international cartels, atom bombs, 
rocket planes, radio, and potential germ and 
virus warfare. Scientific social control, 
based upon scientific sociology, has sudden- 
ly become the world’s most pressing prob- 
lem and greatest hope. The immediate 
training of the world’s best brains for basic 
and applied social science, billions for this 
and not for battleships and atom bombs, 
might stem the apparent tragic drift into 
Atom War I. 

The argument that sociology cannot be 
scientific because “you can’t change human 
nature” is a good example of the nonsense 
of common sense. If it means that human 
nature and culture are biologically deter- 
mined, then our efforts at education are 
foolish. The whole history of mankind is 
proof that human nature does nothing but 
change; the varieties of human nature and 
culture past and present are evidence of the 
same thing. At the same time, it has already 
been shown that there is sufficient stability 
in culture and that the changes are slow and 
regular enough to make useful descriptive 
and predictive generalizations possible. In 
fact, it is the relative changelessness of na- 
ture, human and nonhuman, that makes 
natural science possible. 

There is no reason why those who need the 
hypothesis of supernatural powers and the 
spiritual nature of man should not regard 
science as one of the basic means by which 
the gods reveal their will and as a mighty 
manifestation of man’s spiritual and ration- 
al nature. Thus any conception of the gods 
or of man’s spiritual nature that is contra- 
dictory to the evidence of our senses as proc- 
essed by natural science can be regarded as 
heresy, error, or even sin. Many modern 
Christians take essentially this position. 

Some of man’s behavior seems character- 
ized by freedom, but such freedom is like 
the freedom of the so-called electronic 
“jumps.” We call it “freedom” because we 
are ignorant of the antecedent factors which 


“cause” such behavior. There is no more 
reason to regard social behavior as “un- 
caused” than there is to regard physical be- 
havior as uncaused. It is true, of course, 
that the interaction of energy systems pro- 
duces new energy equilibriums. This is the 
source of such freedom, novelty, and cre- 
ativeness as exist in the universe. Many such 
phenomena are not now, and probably never 
will be, amenable to controlled, quantitative 
scientific study, but many aspects of nature 
can be so studied to great advantage. That 
we can never know everything scientifically 
is a poor reason for not extending scientific 
knowledge as far as possible in all directions, 
That “the social researcher is part of the 
data and therefore cannot be objective” has 
been shown to be false. Objactive social-sci- 
ence facts and predictive generalizations 
actually do exist and constantly are being 
increased. The very nature o? scientific meth- 
od is such that ‘preconception, prejudice, 
dogmatic subjectivity, and personal bias are ` 
reduced. If the social scientist accepts the 
natural-science ideology and methodology, 
his conclusions will be as tentative and ob- 
jective as those of physical and biological 
scientists. All scientists are part of their 
data; all are in danger of seeing only what 
they have been taught to sze and to think” 
only as others think. The psychological 
hazards of creative and original research are 
by no means peculiar to social science. There 
have been, and perhaps still are, as many 
differences of opinion between physical and 
biological scientists as between social sci- 
entists, not only as to. what the facts are, but 
also as to what they mean, what generaliza- 
tions can be made, and how they are to be 
interpreted. All science is chiefly character- _ 
ized by the fact that its facts and conclu- . 
sions are constantly being revised. There can 
be no fixity and finality in a fluxing universe. 
One of the basic dogmas of science is that it 
cannot be dogmatic. Modern scientists, like 
Newton, are convinced that they have thus 
far gathered only a few seashells on the mar- 
gin of the ocean of possible scientific knowl- 
edge in all fields. It is edifying to compare 
the modesty, humility, and simplicity. of the 
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natural scientist, his faith in the ever in- 
creasing expansion of scientific knowledge, 
his eagerness to change his mind, to scrap his 
findings in the light of new evidence, with 
the fear of the free exercise of human intel- 
ligence exhibited by prophets, Führers, poli- 
ticians, big businessmen, and others who are 
willing to use the products of science but 
are unwilling or unable to accept its ideol- 
ogy. 

Therefore, in conclusion, it is well to re- 
mind ourselves that most of our responses to 
the physical, biological, and cultural world 
are not, and probably never will be, “sci- 
entific.” We must deal with the world large- 
ly at the level of common sense—appreci- 
atively, artistically, normatively, and sub- 
jectively. As science progresses, more of 
these modes of response will be directly and 
indirectly affected by scientific knowledge, 
but many of our responses doubtless will 
continue to be outside the framework of sci- 
ence. Our immediate responses to persons 
and things will be like or dislike, pleasure or 
pain, wonder, hope, desire, despair. Since 
such responses are the result of previous re- 


sponses which have been conditioned by our 
biological makeup and cultural experiences, 
they may be increasingly analyzable by sci- 
entific techniques, but we, as we experience 
them, will continue to be nonscientific. Life 
is not likely to be reduced entirely to for- 
mulas. . 

The major purpose of this paper is to em- 
phasize the fact that science is a method of 
dealing with that buzzing, booming confu- 
sion that is our life, so as to reduce some- 
what the uncertainty and inadequacy of our 
adjustments to it. Natural science is a 
stronger staff to lean upon than the broken 
reed of common sense or the shattered straw 
of hysterical appeals to. hypothetical gods. 
It has been contended that the problems of 
scientific sociology and social science are es- 
sentially no different and no more difficult 
than those of the physical and biological 
sciences. The most immediate and pressing 
need of mankind is the rapid development of 
scientific social knowledge and science-based 
techniques of social organization and social 
control. í 
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The effect of white contacts on two Hopi communities of similar geographic envircnment and similar 
cultural heritage has differed significantly. In the one, changes have proceeded according to ‘an essentially 
integrative pattern, while in the other it has been disruptive. An inquiry into this problem, by the use of 
psychological as well as antkropological techniques, reveals the far-reaching significance of the ceremonial 
system in maintaining the delicate balance of the Hopi social system and personality. 


The Hopi, an Ame-ican Indian tribe 
numbering some four thousand souls, in- 
habit twelve villages on or below three 
mesas in the northern Arizona highlands 
and a thirteenth village some forty miles to 
the northwest. As seden-ary desert farmers, 
for many centuries poised between life and 
death in a relentless environment, these In- 
dians have developed and maintained one 
of the most intact of the ancient cultures of 
the world. It is a complex and also a closely 
integrated culture. 

Traditionally the Hopi tribe is not a for- 
_ mal political unit, but an aggregation of in- 
dependent pueblo theocracies. According to 
tradition, each village is organized into a 
pueblo state in which a female-centered, 
hereditary clan system. balances a male- 
centered system of voluntary, secret, and 
religious societies. The- matrilineal clans, 
which are composed of individual families 
and headed by’ women, own the lands, 
houses, crops, and even the ceremonies. 
They are the basic sccial units through 
which life is sustained aad propagated. The 
secret societies, on thé other hand, which 
are almost exclusively composed of and led 
by men, are concerned with religious ac- 
tivities, chiefly the enactment of an elabo- 
rate annual cycle of ceremonies, which is the 
focal interest of the whale pueblo. 


1 This paper was presented at the Seventh Con- 
ference on Science, Philosoghy and Religion, Chi- 
cago, September, 1946. The writers are indebted 
to the conference staff for permission to publish it. 


2 See Thompson and Joseph, The Hopi Way (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago. Eress, 1944); L. Thomp- 
son, “Logico-aesthetic Integration in Hopi Culture,” 
American Anthropologist, Vol XLVII, No. 4 (1945). 
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The Hopi ceremonial cycle is a sort of re- 
ligious superdrama which requires a whole 
year for its completion. Combining many 
mediums—rhythmic movement, singing, 
drumming, impersonation, painting—it ex- 
presses in a highly stylized manner the 
Hopi world view of a harmonious, law- 
bound universe in which all parts—man, the 
world of nature, and the supernatural— 
work together for the good of all. Thus, it 
reiterates the tribal ideal and sets up a posi- 
tive standard for individual conduct upheld 
by all the sanctions of the visible and in- 
visible world. ; 

Hopi traditional leadership is unsought, 
self-effacing, and fraught with heavy moral 
obligation. Theoretically the brother of the 
woman who is the head of a clan is the clan’s 
“ceremonial head,” responsible for the en- 
actment of the clan’s ceremonies. The ‘‘cere- 
monial heads” of the clan owning the more 
important ceremonies in the ceremonial 
cycle are the leaders or priests of the 
pueblo, and the man who has charge of the 
most sacred ceremony is the high priest or 
village chief. Thus, the ceremonial cycle 
also sets the framework of responsibility for 
pueblo leadership. The successor to a vil- 
lage chief is selected while still a child from 
among those eligible by birth and trained 
intensively by the incumbent in office to 
lead a tranquil, spiritually oriented life and 
to be the embodiment of the tribal ideal. 

All the Hopi villages have a similarly pat- 
terned cultural heritage. During the last 
four centuries, however, they have been ex- 
posed to various influences and pressures 
from the white world. There have been 
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differences in the effects that white contacts 
have had through the years on the local cul- 
ture and personality in the various Hopi 
communities. In most of the villages the 
people have kept their indigenous outlook 
on life, their attitudes and values, their pre- 
Columbian social and political structure, 
their elaborate ceremonial cycle—even most 
of their technology—with little change 
since the Stone Age. A few villages, on the 
-other hand, show a considerable loss of the 
ancient culture and serious social and per- 
sonality disturbances. 

In a recent research project, two Hopi 
communities were selected for analysis, 
namely, First Mesa and Oraibi. The First 
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The field problem was to study the de- 
velopment of Hopi personality, integrative- 
ly, within ‘the total environment—-contem- 
poraneous, historical, and geographic. Since 
the literature on the tribe is one of the most 
extensive of any ethnographic area cf com- 
parable size in the world, it was used as‘the 
main source of data on the human geog- 
raphy, history, and social and cultural back- 
grounds of the communities under consider- 
ation, as well as for studies in the expected 
patterns of child development, the language, 
the symbol system, and world view. To 
check and supplement the literature the 
usual anthropological techniques of inter- 
viewing and observation were used. ` 


TABLE 1 








No. oF CHILDREN TESTED 





TEST 

cig At Oraibi 
Grace Arthur Point Performance Scale............. 54 92 
Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test............-2....- 32 46 
Stewart’s Emotional Response Test...............- 73 IOI 
Bavelas’ Test of Moral Ideology.................. 67 94 
Story of the Stolen Melon and the Axe............ 71 98 
Free Drawings. uoco ceren to tasea ce cece ee Senasis 58 83° 
Murray’s Thematic Apperception Test (revised)... . 40 65 
Rorschach’s Psychodiagnostic (inkblot) Test........ 80 105 





Mèsa community belongs to the group of 
Hopi villages in which the culture is rela- 
tively intact. In Oraibi, on the other hand, 
the culture has to a considerable extent 
broken down. In this paper an attempt will 
be made to show some of the effects of white 
pressures on personality and culture in the 
two communities. 


3 Conducted jointly by the University of Chi- 
cago’s Committee on Human Development and the 
United States Office of Indian Affairs, the purpose 
of this project, the Indian Education Research, has 
been to study the development of personality in re- 
lation to the total environmental setting in eleven 
communities in five Indian tribes—Hopi, Navaho, 
Papago, Sioux, and Zuni. The findings of the Indian 
Education Research are being presented in the 
form of eight books and monographs and twelve 
critical articles and guides. For a brief description 
of this project, its staff, and findings, see L. Thomp- 
son, “The Hopi Crisis” (in preparation). 


Against this background data, we inte- 


grated the findings of a battery of psycho- 


logical tests selected to reveal the emotional, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual develop- 
ment of a representative sample of school- 
children, aged six to eighteen years.4 The 
tests,’ which ranged from intelligence tests 
of the performance type to depth-psychol- 
ogy tests, and the number of children to 
whom each was given (varying according to 
the children’s availability)were as shown in 
Table 1. The geographic environment of 
the two communities is similar except that: 

1. First Mesa was one of the first Hopi 
communities to be discovered in the white 

4 A medical examination was also given to each 
selected child. See Thompson and Joseph, op. cit., 
PP- 93799- ; 

§ Ibid., pp. 91-92. 
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man’s westward march. For many decades 
it was the Hopi community most in contact 
with the white world, and it is nearest to 
Keams Canyon, the seat of the American 
government agency. Oraibi, on the other 
hand, was for centuries the very last settle- 
ment in the five-hundred-mile long arc of 
Indian pueblos extending westward from 
the Rio Grande River. Until the last fifty 
years it was the most remote and isolated of 
the Hopi pueblos and the least in contact 
with the white world and the government 
agency. 

2. The Third Mesa people (including 
` those of Oraibi) have considerably less farm 
and range land than those of the First Mesa, 
in relation to the size of the population. In 
the farming and grazing economy the Orai- 


` bians are under greater pressure than are. 


the First Mesa people, for the latter, in addi- 
tion to their traditional holdings, have pre- 
empted most of the lands formerly belonging 
to Awatobi and Sikyatki, ancient pueblos 
that were destroyed some two and a -half 
centuries ago. 

Historically, the two communities have 
been exposed to similar pressures from the 
outside world except that: 

1. At First Mesa contacts with the white 
man have been more frequent and more 
friendly than ‘at Third Mesa. A Baptist mis- 
sion, established below First Mesa in 1894, 
has about 30 converts below the mesa, but 
the indigenous religion, including the full 
ceremonial cycle, still flourishes in the mesa 
pueblos. First Mesa has kept Hopi values, 
the Hopi outlook on life, Hopi religion and 
ritual, Hopi social structure, and most of the 
ancient technology. While accepting and 
absorbing new traits, it has maintained its 
culture as a living whole. 

2. Oraibi, on the other hand, until about 
fifty years ago, was hostile to white in- 
fluences. The sudden new challenge from 
the outside world was‘met by an attempt at 
complete insulation. In 1893, however, a 
Mennonite missionary took up residence on 
the mesa near the ancient pueblo. Soon a 
feud, which had been developing for some 
time at Oraibi, crystallized and split the an- 


cient pueblo into five segments. The rift left 
Old Oraibi a mere ruin of its former self, its 
socio-religious organization and cycle of cere- 


. monies incomplete. 


Ejected from the mother-pueblo, the 
Mennonite missionary and his Hopi fol- 
lowers founded the village of New Oraibi in 
1910. In contrast to the adamant rejection 
of outside influences before the split, there 
now began a sudden and rapid influx of new 
traits into New Oraibi. Mennonite practices 
superseded the ancient ceremonies, and the 
breakdown of the pre-Columbian religious ' 
organization threw the whole social system 
off balance. Today, New Oraibi is the only 
village on the Hopi reservation which, in 
place of the traditional pueblo theocracy, is 
organized under a modern village consti- 
tution.® And, although there are only about 
a dozen adults in the village who are regular 
members of the mission church, of all the 
reservation villages, New Oraibi is most rent 
by internal struggles and factionalism. 

A comparison of the test findings? from 
First Mesa and Oraibi shows a rather strik- 
ing similarity in basic personality develop- 
ment by age grades in the two Hopi commu- 
nities. Certain subtle differences between 
them, however, when analyzed within the 
context of the environmental setting, ap- 
pear to be highly significant. 

In comparing the responses of the two 
groups to the Emotional Response and the 
Moral Ideology tests, for example, we find 
that the children from First Mesa reveal a 
family setup in which both the mother and 
the father play important roles in the child’s 
development. But in addition to the family 
there are also the “supernatural” and the 
community (“everybody”) operating as 


_ powerful sources not only of shame and fear 


é Moencopi, a Hopi village located off the reserva- 
tion, which, like New Oraibi,'is a center of Men- 
nonite influence, is also organized under a village 
constitution. 


7 A. Joseph, “A Comparison of the Project 
Findings from Oraibi and First Mesa Children” 
(unpublished manuscript), Indian Education Re- 
search. 


8 See Thompson and Joseph, op. cit 
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but also of happiness. The responses of the 
Oraibi children, on the other hand, throw 
moré emphasis on the family and especially 
on the mother as the dominant figure within 
it, a source more of fear and blame than of 
praise and happiness. Compared to the moth- 
er, the father appears to be considerably 
- less important. When he appears, however, 
‘he is predominantly a purveyor of happiness 
rather than fear. The “supernatural” plays 
relatively little part in the Oraibi scheme, 
and the community seems to have lost the 
firm, positive grip it has on the young people 
at First Mesa, figuring at Oraibi occa- 
sionally as a giver of blame rather than of 
praise. The Moral Judgment Test, more- 
over, reveals that the idea of immanent 
punishment, increasing with age, is some- 
what more intrenched at Oraibi than among 
the First Mesa children. 

Turning to the depth psychology, we 
find the most conspicuous contrasts appear 
between the personalities of the boys of 
First Mesa and Oraibi. Whereas the boys of 
First Mesa are relatively spontaneous and 
outgoing, those of Oraibi are definitely 
constricted and troubled by a vague anx- 
iety. At the same time, of the Hopi children 

‘tested, the Oraibi boys show the most elab- 
orate‘and refined group-personality profile 
and a high degree of sensitivity. 

Furthermore, the depth tests reveal 


greater similarity between the personalities - 


of the girls of the two Mesas than between 
those of the boys. The differences that do 
appear, however, indicate slightly more con- 
striction and also more.refinement in the 
First Mesa girls than in the Oraibi girls. 
Also, there turns out to be less difference in 
personality between the sexes at First Mesa, 
the present environment favoring slightly 
the all-round personality development of 
the boys. On the other hand, at Oraibi the 
girls have the advantage, the boys here show- 
ing definitely less balanced personalities. In- 
deed, compared to the other Hopi children 
tested, the Oraibi boys show a marked trend 
toward personality disturbances of the type 
which, if found among white children, would 
indicate compulsive neurosis.? 
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When the test findings are interpreted in 
the context of the total environment, it 
appears that at Oraibi the nicely adjusted, 
dynamic balance of the traditional Hopi 
social organization (in which the female- 
centered clan system complements the 
male-centered religious setup) has been 


thrown out of kilter. Apparently this is due’ 


primarily to the breakdown of the cere- 
monial cycle, which was the vital core of the 
traditional Hopi male world and the chief 
creative outlet of the men. The effect has 
been to shift the emphasis to the clan at the 
expense of community solidarity formerly 
reinforced by the religious activities of the 
men. 

At the same time, at Oraibi, the impor- 
tance of the biological family within the 
clan has increased. The new accent on the 
family rather than on the clan, however, 
has not raised the status of the Oraibi father, 
as it has in many matrilineal cultures affect- 
ed by white influence. Rather it appears to 
have reinforced the powerful, traditional 
role of the Hopi mother. The Mennonite 
teachings have also tended to raise the pres- 
tige of the Oraibi women by giving them 
a more important place in the work of the 
mission church than they had in the ancient 
Hopi ritual. On the'other hand, the effect of 
such teachings on the Oraibi men has been 


to deprive them of most of their age-old, ex- 


clusive, religious prerogatives. 

All these changes have had an appreci- 
ably adverse effect on the male role and on 
male personality development at Oraibi. 
Their main avenue of inner growth and self- 
expression destroyed or severely curtailed, 


“some of the Oraibi men have turned to the 


Gospel as taught by the Mennonite mis- 
sionaries. At Oraibi as elsewhere in Hopi- 
land, however, the small total number of 
converts, together with the large percentage 
of those who have later rejected the Chris- 
tian theology and sought to reinstate them- 
selves in the Hopi religion, indicates that the 
teachings of the missionaries do not offer the 
Hopi an adequate substitute for the old be- 
liefs and life-way. This generalization is re- 
$ Bruno Klopfer, personal communication. 
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inforced by a study of the Hopi tradition.%° 
But since the Mennonite religion gives more 
to the females than to the males (a fact 
which also shows in the tests), it is easy to 
see why many of the relatively small num- 
ber of converts are women. 

Many Oraibi men have sought a way out 
of their present difficult position by aban- 
doning the ancient, co-operative pueblo 
practices and by attempting to build them- 
selves up through individualistic and com- 
petitive economic and political pursuits. In 
this connection, Oraibi’s paucity of land and 
other natural resources has been particularly 
frustrating, the alternative being wagework 
financed chiefly by the federal government. 
Thus the Oraibi men are drifting still fur- 
ther away from the close, communal self- 
sufficiency of the Hopi way. The organiza- 
tion of the Hopi tribal council and the 
development of civil village government at 
New Oraibi (which has replaced the tradi- 
tional organization under the village chief) 
have also offered Oraibi men new channels 
of expression, but -they have experienced 
great difficulty in the role of the new type of 
leader. Hopi traditional leadership is laden 
with heavy responsibility; it is a sacred 
trust conferred by the community on the 
basis of personal worth and long years of 
preparation. Actually, it is at the opposite 
pole from the ambitious political op 
portunist. 

Here it should be noted that the “hero’’ 
theme, so popular in western European and 
American folklore, is foreign to the Hopi. 
The Thematic Appercepzion Test reveals no 
heroes in the Hopi children’s stories." In 
Hopi tradition the nearest things to heroes 
are the kachina gods, symbols of eternal 
value, embodiments of the universal law. 
Hence, it is not surprising that the Oraibi 
“politicians,” in attempting to cultivate a 
role which is incompatible with the tradi- 

1 See L. Thompson, “Logico-aesthetic Integra- 


tion in Hopi Culture,” American Anthropologist, 
Vol. XLVIL, No. 4 (1945). 


aW. E. Henry, “Hopi Thematic Apperception 
Cultural Analysis” (unpublished manuscript), 
Committee on Human Development, University of 


Chicago. 
D 
a\ð or 
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tional Hopi ideal of leadership, should mani- 
fest a lack of balance, judgment, and self- 
confidence—indeed, a lack of good taste— 
particularly striking in contrast to the high- 
ly cultivated poise characteristic of Hopi 
traditional pueblo chiefs. 

The test findings indicate that, compared 
to First Mesa, there is at Oraibi a greater 
emphasis on negative social sanctions than 
on positive ones, especially in respect to the 
influence of the community on the individu- 
al. The idea of immanent punishment rather . 
than immanent justice is stressed. There is 
more anxiety and less happiness. Verily, a 
cloud seems to be obscuring the Oraibi sun. 

In First Mesa, where the ceremonial cycle 
is still intact, we find, on the other hand, a 
much more balanced social setup. This is 
shown not only in the family, where both 
the mother and the father have an impor- 
tant place, but also between the family and 
the community. Whereas in Oraibi most of 
the child’s sanctions come directly from the 
tightly bound but shrinking kinship group 
with the mother at its head, at First Mesa 
they are less direct and more diffuse. At 
First Mesa the family, the community, an 
the supernatural world reinforce one another - 
in both a positive and negative role. f 

Moreover, at First Mesa intense cere- 
monial activity and less pronounced eco- 
nomic pressures seem to be clearly reflected 
in several ways: (1) in the responsiveness 
and spontaneity of the First Mesa boys; 
(2) in the healthy “social climate”; (3) in 
the presence of active, successful cattle co- 
operatives; and (4) in the unification of all 
the villages of the mesa into one political 
unit which functions under the leadership 


of the traditional pueblo chiefs. 


CONCLUSION 


The processes of change- through time, 
wrought by contact with whites, have pro- 


Tt is significant that this difference between 
the two communities is also reflected in the mythol- 
ogy, in that the Spider Woman, a major diety and 
mother-symbol, is predominantly a source of fear 
at Oraibi, whereas at First Mesa she is also a source 
of gratification. See Thompson and Joseph, of. cit., 
pp. 41 and 138. 
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‘ceeded in the First Mesa community ac- 
cording to an over-all pattern that is essen- 
tially integrative, as far as their effect on 
the local culture and personality are con- 
cerned, while at Oraibi they have followed 
an essentially disruptive pattern. 

Inquiry into this problem, by means of a 
comparative study of the two communities 

‘in the context of the total environment, 
reveals the far-reaching significance of the 
Hopi ceremonial cycle in maintaining the 
delicately balanced, healthy adjustment of 
the Hopi social system and of the Hopi per- 
sonality. It points to the inference that loss 
of their ancient religious practices is “bad 

_ medicine” for the Hopi. It is not so much 

white influence in general as it is mission 

influence—which disrupts traditional re- 
ligious life or brings about the decline of the 
ceremonial cycle—that tends to throw the 

Hopi life way out of joint. 

It is important to emphasize, however, 
that the findings do not indicate mission in- 
fluence in general to be detrimental to non- 
white cultures. For example, Presbyterian 
mission influence seems to exert a rather 
steadying and integrating influence on Pa- 


pago Indian children’s personalities.*3 Each 
case and each community should be judged 
separately. - 

On the basis of the test findings from the 
two Hopi communities studied, however, 
it is difficult to avoid the generalization 
that loss of ceremonial life correlated with 
Mennonite mission influence is exceedingly 
bad for Hopi society and for the Hopi male 
personality. It brings about a trend toward 
what in our culture would be diagnosed as 
compulsive neurosis, This trend shows in 
the Oraibi boys at an early age, and obser- 
vations on the Oraibi men (without tests) 
seem to substantiate the findings. At First 
Mesa, white influence (including Baptist- 
mission influence) without the loss of the 
ancient ceremonial cycle, has not produced 
this disorientation in the personalities of 
Hopi children nor has it broken down First 
Mesa society. 


Wasuinecton, D.C. 
AND. 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


3 See A. Joseph, R. Spicer, and J. Chesky, “The 
Desert People” (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press [in preparation]). 
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ABSTRACT 


In 944 completed families of Cornell University graduates of the classes of 1919, 1920, and.1921, first 
births occur about 2.5-2.9 years after marriage. The intervals between successive births are usually longer 
than the interval between marriage and the first birth. In families of a given size the average length of the 
interval increases for each successive birth, the first birth coming after the shortest time interval and the last 
usually after the largest. Inquiry is being made to discover whether this spacing pattern is social or biological. 


I 


There are no principles now known that 
explain the spacing of the births of children. 
This writer is aware of only one study that 
describes for a specific grouping the inter- 
vals between the births of children in com- 
pleted families. In a study of the fertility of 


rural women, Sydenstricker gives the per- - 


centage distributions between marriage and 
the first child end between successive births 
to 326 native-born women living in rural 
Cattaraugus County, New York, in 1929- 
30." These women had married previous to 
reaching thirty years of age and were forty 
to fifty-nine years of age at the time of his 
study. , 

‘Two other studies give data on the spac- 
ing of children. Christensen studied the in- 
terval between marriage and the birth of the 
first child in 1,670 families in Utah County, 
Utah. His families were selected on the con- 
dition that a first live-born child be born to 
the couple within four years from the date of 
marriage. He made his study in 1939 and the 
earliest marriazes included in the study took 
place in 1905.3 In the families that he se- 
lected who were married in ror5 or before, 
the husbands would have averaged about 


that Christensen made his study, while the 
wives would have averaged about forty-four 
or more years of age, using the average age 
of their marriages as Christensen gives it. 
These families were probably completed. 
But the families selected who were married 
in 1921 or later—and 898 of the 1,670 
couples were married in 1921 or later—were 
clearly not past the childbearing period, so 
that over half of all the families he studied 
were probably not completed. To include 
only those families who have a first live-born 
child within four years after marriage un- 
doubtedly leaves out many subsequent first 
births and, therefore, would not give a true 
picture of this interval. 

Regina Stix and Frank N otestein in their 
study of controlled fertility show that, for 
ggi women interviewed in the Birth Control 
Clinical Research Bureau of New York, 
when there is no attempt at contraception 
first pregnancies are delivered at an average 
of 13.6 months after marriage.4 Subsequent 
pregnancies, in the continued absence of 


l contraception, take place at average inter- 


forty-seven or more years of age at the time - 


t Edgar Sydenstricker, “A Study of the Fertility 
of Native White Women in a Rural Area of Western 
New York,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly 
Bulletin, No. 10, January, 1932, pp. 17-32. 


?Harold T. Christensen, “The Time-Interval 
between Marriag? of Parents and the Birth of Their 
First Child in Utah County,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLIV, No. 4 (January, 1939), 518-25. 


3 The years 1905, 1906, 1907, 1913, 1914, IQIS, 
1921, 1922, 1923, 1929, 1930, and 1931 were selected. 
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vals ranging from 20 to 26.1 months. These 
are women who were still bearing children 
and who came for advice about birth con- 
trol. They therefore also represent incom- 
pleted families. 

. These are the only studies of this subject 
known to this writer. Except for the Syden- 
stricker study, they cannot be conclusive on 
child-spacing, since they deal with families 
where childbearing is not ended. This im- 
portant phase of human fertility is much 
neglected in sociological anc population lit- 


4 Controlled Fertility (Baltimore, Md.: Williams 
& Wilkins Co., 1949), p. 32. 
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erature. The present study gives data and 
ventures some generalizations that may 
prevail in child-spacing. 

The. study is based on information ob- 
tained from the graduates of the classes of 
191g, 1920, and 1921 from Cornell Univer- 
sity. Our sample includes 81 per cent of the 
1,840 holders of Baccalaureate degrees for 
those years, who provided data on their date 
of marriage and on the date of birth of each 
child born to them,together with other in- 
formation.’ The analysis of child-spacing is 
based on the intervals between the births of 
2,147 live-born children to the 944 gradu- 
ates who have one or more children and who 
provided the date of their marriage and the 
date of birth of each of their children. Of the 
` 554 graduates not included, 166 are single, 
250 are married but have no children, while 
138 did not furnish exact dates of marriage 
or birth so that they could not be included. 
This study is based on families in which the 
childbearing process is over. That this is true 
is shown by the fact that 99.6 per cent of all 
husbands and 99.1 per cent of all wives are 
forty-five or more years of age. Of the hus- 
bands, 29.5 per cent and, of the wives, 25.5 
per cent are fifty or more years of age. The 
likelihood of any additional births in these 
families is, therefore, very small. 

The graduates are all from the classes of 
1919, 1920, and 1921. Where men graduates 
have married women graduates of the same 


class and each returned questionnaires, there ` 


is duplication in reporting the births of the 
children. There are 13 women in the three 
classes reporting the births of a total of 
thirty children that are duplicated by their 
husbands. Of the 13 families, 2 have one 
child, 6 have two children, 4 have three chil- 
dren each, and 1 has four children. This is a 
small number of duplications. In order to 
obtain the time interval in the births of chil- 


5 The data were obtained in co-operation with 
the College Project, C. J. Gamble, director, Popu- 
lation Reference Bureau, Washington, D.C. The 
Population Reference Bureau is in no way re- 
sponsible for the résults presented. This study is a 
by-product of this main project and was conceived 
and executed by the author, who assumes all re- 
sponsibility. 


dren to both male and female graduates, 
they are included in the analysis. 


II 


The period between marriage and the 
birth of the first child averages 32.9 months, 
or 2.7 years, in the families of the male 
graduates and 31.3 months, or 2.6 years, in 
the families of the female graduates (Table 
1). 

These average periods between marriage 
and the birth of the first child do not vary 
greatly in our male and female graduate 
families. They do differ from the average 
intervals given by Christensen and Stix and 
Notestein. Christensen gives a mean average 
of 412.6 days, or 13.8 months, between mar- 
riage and the birth of the first child for the 
families that he studied. Since Christensen 
includes in his sample only families that had 
a child within four years after marriage and 
many of his families are not completed, it 
appears that this interval is much too short. 
Since the families studied by Stix and Note- 
stein were seeking information as to how to 
control further pregnancies, and therefore 
were not completed families, it appears that 
the average of 13.6 months which they give 
for first births is much too short also to rep- 
resent the general situation. 

Sydenstricker does not state an average 
interval for first births, but he gives their 
distribution in periods of months.‘ Using the 
mid-point month in each of the periods, he 
uses up to ro years and 144 months for the 
births that took place ten years or more af- 
ter marriage; I have computed an estimated 
average period of 31.3 months for the first 
birth.in the families he studied. This is a 
rough average, but it is almost identical with 
the average interval between marriage and 
the birth of the first child that we find in this’ 
study of 943 first births. 

The average interval between marriage 
and first births for populations of completed 
families appears to us to be, from the data 
available, between 31 and 33 months, or 
from 2.5 to 2.9 years. 


6 Op. cit., p. 27. 
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` The 261 first births :n the 1921 men’s 
families came, on the average, 38.4 months, 
or 3.2 years, after marriage, while the 59 


first births in the families of the women of . 


this same class came after 35.5 months, or 
~ 2.9 years (Takle 1). This is a first-birth in- 
„terval of 8-10 months longer. for men and 
`= 3-6 months longer for zhe women of the 


between 12 and 23 months after marriage, 
or in the second year of married life. Thus 52 
per cent of the first children in the families of 
the men graduates and 58 per cent of the 
first children in the families of the women 
graduates are born within the first two veers 
of marriage (Table 2). 

These percentage distributions compare 
favorably with those of Sydenstricker, for 




















TABLE 1 
1919 1920 1921 | TOTAL GROUP 
BIRTH INTEEVAL 
Ro. Av. Av. | No. | Av. Av. | No. | Av. Av. | No. | Av. Av. 
B rths| Mos. | Yrs. |Births| Mos. | Yrs. | Births} Mos. | Yrs. | Births] Mos. | Yrs. 
Males 

Marriage to first child... .} 232 | 30.6 | 2.5 | 275 | 29.6 | 2.4 | 261 | 38.4 | 3.2 | 768 | 32.9 | 2.7 

First to second caild..... E71 | 38.9 | 3.2 | 213 | 41.5 | 3-4 | 185 | 40.7 | 3.3 | 569 | 40.4 | 3.3 

Second to third child..... 77 | 44.61 3.71 95 | 46.81 3.8] 87 | 44.61 3.71 2590 | 453.4) 3-7 

Third to fourth child..... 26 | 28.6 | 2.4] 31 | 45.1 | 3-7] 27 | 48.4] 4.0} 84] 4z.r | 3.4 

Fourth to fifth child...... Io | 35.3 | 2.9 9 | 33.8 | 2.8 7 | 30.6 | 2.5] 26 | 32.2 | 2.6 

Fifth to sixth child....... 4| 20.2 | 1.7 3 | 50-7 | 4.9 4 | 37-9 | 3-1 II | 37.4 | 3.1 

Sixth to seventh child.... I] 25.1] 2.1] 1] 55.0] 4.5 I| 16.4] 1.3 3 | 32.2 | 2.6 

Seventh to eighth child... oj o o oj o o I | 14.9] 1.2 I| 14.9 | 1.2 

. Females 

Marriage to first child....) 65 | 27.7 | 2.3 g1 | 31.1 2.6 so | 35-5 | 2.9 | 175 | 31.3 | 2.6 

First to second child..... 55 | 35.5 | 2.9 | 34| 40.5 | 3-3] 43 | 42.3 | 3-5 | 132 | 39.0] 3.2 

Second to third child..... | 39] 34-4] 2.8] 20] 47.31 3.9 | 23} 44.8] 3.7] 82] 40.5 | 3.3 
Third to fourth child..... II | 39.9 | 3.3 7| 54.2 | 4.5 | 11] 30.3] 2.5] 29] 40.0] 3.3 | 

Fourth to fifth child...... 3 | 22.9 | 1.9 I | 26.0] 2.1 5 | 44.3 | 3.6 9 | 35.1 | 2.9 

Fifth to sixth child....... 3 | 19.5 | 1.6 oj o o I | 42.5 | 3.5 4 | 25.3 | 2.1 

Sixth to seventh child.... I] 55.0]4.5 o o o oj o o I] 55.0]4.5 





class of 1921 than for themen and women in 
the classes of 1919 and r920. 

The range of the time interval between 
marriage and the first births by classes is, on 
the average, from 27.7 months, or 2.3 years, 
for the female graduates of the 1919 class to 
38.4 months, or 3.2 years, for the male 
graduates of the class of 1921 (Table 1). 

Of the 943 first births, 20 per cent both to 
the male and to the femzéle graduates, come 
in less than 12 months or within one year 
after marriage. In the male graduate fam- 
ilies, 32 per cent, and in-the female graduate 
families, 38 per cent, of tae first births come 


























` his data show that. 55 per cent of the first 


births in the rural families he studied took 
place within the first two years after mar- ` 
riage.” But they vary widely from those of 
Christensen, who says that “over half of all 
first births, 57.8 per cent to be exact, occur 
to parents before they reach their first 
wedding anniversary, and the great ma- 
jority of remaining first births occurred dur- 
ing the second years of marriage.’’* His table 
gives only 18.8 per cent of all first births as 
occurring 21 months or more after marriage. 
For the reasons already stated, Christen- 
7 Ibid. 8 Op. cit., p. 519. 
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sen’s data seem to exaggerate the situation, 
and we agree with Sydenstricker that prob- 
ably about one-half of all first births occur 
within the first two years after marriage. 
Further, only one in each five births occur 
within the first year of marriage. 

In our male graduate families, 19 per 
cent, and in our female graduate families, 14 
per cent, of the first births come between 24 
and 35 months after marriage, or within the 
third year of marriage. The remainder of the 
first births, 29 per cent in the male graduate 
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1941 relative to the interval they desire be- . 
tween marriage and parenthood.? While 
these students are unmarried,-still in school, 
and more than twenty years younger than 
our 1919-21 graduates and while attitudes 
may have changed in this period, it is of in- 
terest to note how their desires relative to 
first births compare with the experiences of 
the graduates we are studying. 

Of these students, 11 per cent want their 
first child in the first year of marriage, 58 
per cent in the second, 25 per cent in the 









































TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

Marriage | First and Second | Thirdand | Fourth Fifth Sixth and | Seventh 

No. or Days on YEARS | and First | Second | and Third | Fourth | and Fifth | and Sixth | Seventh jand Eighth 

IN BIRTA INTERVAL Child Child Child Child Child Child Child Child 
[eee EEE j- 

Men| Wom-iMen| Wom-|Men| Wom-|Men| Wom-{Men! Wom-|Men| Wom-|Men| Wom-jMen| Wom- 
en en en en en en en en 
Less than 365 days (xst year)| 20 | 20 I I 2 I 2 o 4 o o o o o o o 
365- 729 (2d year)..... 32 38 27 38 24| 28 i} 35 | 31 34 | 64] 75 | 33 o |ro> o 
730~1,094 (3d year)....- r9 | 14 | 24} 23 |24| 21 |29| 24 |38| 33 |18 a |33 o a ° 
1,095-1,459 (4th yen) e 9 Ir 20 | 12 | 312 9 | 2x I4 4 22 oj 25 o o o a 
1,460-1,824 (sth year)..... 7 5 ro} ro | re r6 | 237 10 rr o o o | 34 | r00 9 o 
1,825-2,189 (6th year),.... 3 4 8 4 12 I5 2 4 8 o o o o fe} o o 
2,190-2,554 (7th year)..... 3 I 4 4 4 4 6 3 4 o 9 o o o D o 
2,555-2,919 (8th year)..... 2 I 2 3 2 2 6 7 o o o o o o fs) o 
2,920-3,284 (oth year)..... I I 2 I 1 I I o of af o o (3 o o o 
3,285-3,649 {zoth year)....| 2 2 I ə 3 I o 3 o o o o o o 9, a 
3,650-4,014 (11th year)....) 1 I ac 3 2 I 2 o o o 9 o o o o o 
4,015-4,379 (12th year}....).... I x I o o o o o o o o o o o o 
4,380~4,744 (13th year)....] 1 o T 5 o I o o ° o o o o o d o 
4,745-5,110 (r4th year)....].... I o 2 2 o o o o o o o o o 9 o 
Totals eens e ee ekes ee 100 | 100 jroo | IoD jroo | roo jroo | roo jroo | roo jroo | 100 jroo jroo hoo o 
Total no. of births..... 768 | 175 |569 | 132 |259 | 76 | 84] 29 |} 26 9 qit 4 3 I r o 





























families and 28 per cent in the female gradu- 
ate families, come after three years of mar- 
ried life, while 13 per cent and 12 per cent, 
respectively, come after five years of mar- 
riage (Table 2). Sydenstricker’s study indi- 
cates that 26.2 per cent of the first births 
occur after three years of married life. 

If nearly 30 per cent of all first births 
occur after three years of marriage, then it 
can be suggested that the proportion of long 
intervals between marriage and first births 
is relatively large. 

, IV 

A study by Rockwood and Ford gives in- 
formation on the preferences of 364 Cornell 
University students of the years 1940 and 


third, and 6 per cent in the fourth or fifth 
years of marriage. 

Actually, more of the 1919-21 graduates, 
20 per cent, have their first child in the first 
year of marriage. Considerably fewer, 32-38 
per cent, have their first child in the second 
year. Many more, about 29 per cent, have 


* their first child after the third year oi mar- 


tied life (Table 2). 


V 


The average length of the intervals of the 
births following the first, both in the male 
and in the female graduate families, is, in 


9Lemo D. Rockwood and Mary E. N. Ford, 
Youth, Marriage, and Parenihood (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1945), p. 145. 
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most instances, longer than the interval be- 
tween marriage and the first birth, until the 
family numbers six children. There are only 
20 families of six or more in the total 944, 
however (Table 1). Since there are so few 
births after the fifth, the averages obtained 
are probably not significant. 

The percentage distributions of the suc- 
cessive births show that the largest propor- 
tion of these take place within two, three, 
and four years after a preceding birth. Prac- 
tically none occur within a year of a preced- 
ing birth. Relatively few occur after five 
years from a preceding birth. Where there 
are more than four births, practically all 
take place within two to three years of the 
preceding one (Table 2). 

The average intervals between the suc- 
cessive births from the first to the fifth for 
the total group range from 32.2 months, or 
2.6 years, for the interval between the fourth 


and fifth birtas in the families of the men’ 


graduates to 45.4 months, or 3.7 years, for 
the interval between the-second and third 
births in the men graduate families. This 
does not include the births after the fifth 
because they. are so few in number. All the 
average intervals, where more than one suc- 
cessive birth is included, are longer than the 
average interval between marriage and the 
first birth, except for that between the 
fourth and fifth child in the men graduate 
families, and they are of virtually the same 
length. These facts suggest, therefore, that 
births taking place after the first will almost 
always have a longer time interval than the 
interval between marriage and the first 
birth. 

Stix and Notestein say that ‘subsequent 
pregnancies, in the continued absence of 
contraception, were delivered at average in- 
tervals ranging from 20.0 months to 26.1 
months.’*° These intervals are longer than 
the average interval they give between mar- 
riage and the first birth, 13.6 months. But 
they are shorter than the average intervals 
that we find for the subsequent births, 
32.2~45.4 months, in these university fam- 
ilies (Table 1). l 

19 Op. cit., p. 32. 


Of the students interviewed by Rockwood 
and Ford, 60 per cent believe childrén should 
be spaced two years apart; 25 per cent think 
two and one-half to three more desirable; 
and 14.6 per cent, one to ane and one-half 
years. Only 1.1 per cent think there should 
be more than three years between children.” 
These desired intervals are, in the main, 
shorter than those which we actually find in 
our completed university families. 


' VI 


In Table 3 is presented the average 
length of the intervals in months between 
births in the families that we are studying, 
by the number of children in these families. 
It suggests several generalizations. 

The first is that the average length of the 
interval between marriage and the birth of 
the first child is longest in one-child families 
and shortest in the largest families and that 
the average length of this interval decreases 
regularly as the size of the family increases. 

The average length of the interval be- 
tween marriage and the first birth in the one 
child families is 50.4 months, or 4.2 years, © 
for the 211 men graduate families with one 
child and 50.5 months, or 4.2 years, for the 
45 female graduate families with only one 
child l 

In the two-child families, this interval 
between marriage and the first birth drops 
to 30.5 months, or 2.5 years, in the 299 male 
graduate families and to 28.7 months, or 2.4 
years, in the 56 female graduate families: 

The interval between marriage and the 
first birth decreases steadily as the size of 
the families increases in the number of chil- 
dren both for male and for female graduates 
until the size of the family passes five chil- 
dren. Our sample includes so few families of 
six or more children that the average lengths 
of their intervals are probably not reliable. 

The same regularity of decrease takes 
place in almost every instance as the size of 
the family increases, in both the male and _ 
the female graduate families, between the 
first and the second birth and between each 
succeeding birth. For example, the average 


1 OP. cil., p. IKI. 
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length of the interval between the first and 
second births decreases uniformly from 47.2 
months in the families of the male graduates 
’ with two children to 21.5 months in the 
families of five children. In the families of 
the female graduates, the decrease is from 
48.7 months where there are two children to 
25.1 months where there are five children. 

When the average intervals between 
births for the men and women graduates by 
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therefore, is that in families of a given size 
each successive birth takes place after a 
longer interval of time than the preceding 
one. For example, in the families cf men 
graduates with three children, the first birth 
occurs, on the average, 22.9 months after 
marriage, the second 35.7 months after the 
first, and the third 51.1 months after the 
second. In the families of the women gradu- 
ates with three children, the first births 


“TABLE 3 














AVERAGE INTERVAL (IN 





No. oF CHILDREN In FAMILY 









































MONTES) BETWEEN— 
i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
769 Men 
Marriage and first birth. ...| 50.4 30.5 22.9 18.5 16.3 17.4 18.2 12.2 
First and second birth......}........ 47.2 35-7 27.1 21.5 24.4 15.5 12.9 
Second and third birth.....)........)........ SI. 32.7 34.1 38.8 25.1 17.1 
Third and fourth birth... ..)........)........)......-- 44.4 30.6 41.4 32.0 19.8 
Fourth and fifth birth. ....0[...00.00 0/000... e bec eee epe eee eee 36.5 29.0 36.9 18.5 
Fifth and sixth birth.......)..0...0. [oc cece cfec cee ee fee c cece cfe cece nee 43-9 21.9 17.0 
Sixth and seventh bithe oeer orere [eee eea i cee dec eee e elec ee eee 40.1 16.4 
Seventh and eighth birth....)........).. 0.000 [occ eee poeanana cfee cect fee n ena ea lec eeeees 14.9 
. Total no. of families....| 21r 299 175 58 15 8 2 I 
175 Women 

Marriage and first birth....} 50.5 28.7 24.1 16.9 13.1 25.6 | ° 9.0 |......-- 
First.and second birth......]........ 48.7 37.2 22.5 25.1 20.7 Togo heses 
Second and third birth.....]..... Jewel sian vans 50.0 139-4 19.5 22.3 A en ee 
Third and fourth birth. ....)........{......00)e 005 nad 45.0 23.5 38.2 IQs |. aeeeaes 
Fourth and fifth birth... fennen Joc ccc celles eee ee fee eee ees 46.1 22.8 17.0 |....0. 
Fifth and sixth birth... 2... .[...0...0.[oe cece elec cece ebe cence es feeeaees 26.4 21.9 fea 
Sixth and seventh birth.....)....0..0 J... 0 0 ccf cece eee eeaeee eere eaaa SOLO" Ta eaey 

Total no. of families....) 45 56 47 19 4 3 E Pessa 


each class is computed, the same general 
uniformity of decrease is shown, although 
there are some variations in the length of the 
intervals (Table 4). In every instance both 
for the families of men graduates and for the 
families of women graduates, whether we 
deal with each class separately or all three 
classes as a unit, the shortest average length 
of birth interval, in families of the same size, 
is the interval between marriage and the 
first birth. 


‘Another conclusion from these‘ data, 


occur 24.1 months after marriage, the sec- 
ond 37.2 months after the first, and the 
third 50.0 months after the second (Table 3). 
This is clearly true for families of two, three, 
and four children and appears to be true for 
those with five or more children, but there 
are so few such families that the averages 
may be unreliable. 


VII 


We have similar data from 431 married 
graduates with children of the class of 1936 
of Cornell University, both men and women. 
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_ They have been out of school only ten years 
and obviously their childbearing period is 
not ended. We have constructed a table, 
however, for these graduates which is similar 
to our Table 3 for the completed families. 

Since they are not completed families, the 
average length of the intervals between the 
births is not significant. However, the trends 
shown by these averages support the gen- 
eralizations we have stated for the com- 
pleted families. For example, the longest in- 
terval between marriage and the first birth 


s ` 














in these 1936 university families is also in 
those families who have only one child, and 
the length of this interval decreases steadily, 
both.in the men graduate families and in the 
women graduate families as the size of the 
families increases, The same is generally true 
of the intervals between each of the succes- 
sive births (Table 5). 

Likewise, in each family of a given size, it 
is virtually true that each successive birth 
takes place after a longer interval than the 
preceding one. 

































































TABLE 4 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
Av. LENGTH oF INTERVAL IN 
MONTHS BETWrEN— 
j I 2 3 | 4 6 | 7 8 I 2 | 3 4/5 6 7 
r9r9 Men r9r9 Women 
Marriage and first birth... .148.3| 27.0}20.1/15.8|18.6/19.3128.4| o [42.4/28.9]22.3/18.8| o [33.0] 9.0 
First and second birth. .... ----| 46.0134. 6)21.8)20.6/20.3120.4; © |... .140.7/36.0/23.21 © [35:0l10.5 
Second and third birth..... es eee 51.5/23.4145.0142.4/35.0) 0 [....).... 44.0140.6] O [17.0/15.2 
Third and fourth birth..... eee eee s.. (25.01/28. 5143. 7144.8) © Joace 4§.0| © |30.0]19.3 
Fourth and fifth birth...... SER errs A w.e[..--138.4)22.0156.7) oO Joopa ahaa -1o j25.8/17.0 
Fifth and sixth birth... ... Jnae ee aaae TO- 28 O> erres aui racar 18.3|21.9 
Sixth and seventh birth. ... J.. eea eaa eaaa AE t e [aids OERS EE PES RT OAS 55.0 
Seventh and eighta birth...}....).....)....)...-).-.-{.0-- Os | Ee E EET PESE PEN ES EEEE oes O° 
Total no. of families. ..|64 | 93 [sz {15 3 | xz | o [rr f22 j22 | 7 to |2 |í 
1920 Men 1920 Women 
Marriage and first birth... .143.9| 30.1|19.6|20.7]14.6|15.6) 8.0] o |47.3/29.5/20.1/15.3]174.81 o, | o 
Firgt and second birth.....|.... 47.6145. 2|26.7/23.6/31.9]10.5| o |... .155.5132.7/24.2128.9] o |o 
Second and third birth.....)....)..... 53.3/35.8128.4129.9]15.2) © |....1.... 37.6/29.8118.21 o |o 
Third and fourth birth.....)....).....).... 52.1127. 4151.9])19.3] O J..e 60.3117.44 0 Jo - 
Fourth and fifth birth......)....).....]....]... :135-5|36-9]57-01 0 f... nalews Act a 26.0 0 jo 
Fifth and sixth birth.......)....]... Sal caus a E 78.621.909 o |....]....]....]--.. o jo lo 
Sixth and seventh birth. .. J..e ae peepee S060] O° OFEN PPE EE S EEE o |o 
Total no. of families. ..|65 lrr4 |63 |24 |6 |2 |r |o |z7 j4 l3 |6 |r lo |o 
192r Men r921 Women 





Marriage and first birth... .t57.1| 34.6|28.0|18.0l16.1|16.7| © |12. 2/59.0/28.1/31. 7/16. 3/12. 5/10.9] © 
First and second birth.....}.... 47.8134. 5132.0|19.0/23.4] © [12.9 51.9144. 2/19. 8124. 3119.1] © 
Second and third birth.....]....}..... 48.4137-1/23.7/41.0] © J171.. fe. 52.8|47.5119.9|32.9| © 
Third and fourth birth.....]....).....J.... 51.6|41.2]43.8] 0 [19.8]....J....).... 29.7125.0154.7] 0 
Fourth and fifth birth......)....).....)....44. » -13456130.7] o [aB.g)... of... J... ...-/§1.2116.8! © 
Fifth and sixth birth.......)....)... wd ERN EEE pete ed 44.9] E E y e ETO PEREN EES APTS PPO 42.5 0 
Sixth and seventh birth....]....[.....J....J....[....].... Oo E iT O PEES EESE, PREE weed O 
Seventh and eighth birth...}....).....[....}....[...-]....[.... s e sone] te [ooo be tose aan figs 
Total no. of families.../82 | 92 |6x |20 | 3 |3 |o |z |17 kz jr2 |6 |3 [x Jo 
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Vu 
One of the intriguing conjectures that 


comes from the determination of these birth ` 


intervals is their possible use in predicting 
the probable size of the family. If further 
research supports the finding of this study 
that births take place in time intervals sub- 
stantially similar to these, then it may be 
possible to point out to a family, for ex- 
ample, that if a first birth does not occur 
until 40-50 months after marriage, there 
probably would be no other births or only 
one or so at most. If the first birth occurred 
between 25 and 35 months after marriage, 
then the chances of there being more than 
one or two more children in the family 
would appear slight. Of course, it is not even 
inferred that this present study makes any 
such predictions possible. 

It is not practicable to include in a re- 
search paper like this all of the percentage 
distributions which show the spread in these 
birth intervals for which we have used aver- 
ages. For illustrative purposes, a table giv- 
ing the percentage distributions of the inter- 
vals between marriage and the birth of the 
first child and between each succeeding child 
, in the families with three children is in- 
cluded (Table 6). 

It is clear from this table that there is a 
spread in the proportion of births that occur 
over the intervals used. However, in each 
birth described, there is a large percentage 
concentration about the average of the in- 
terval. For example, 84 per cent of the first 
births in the 195 families of the men gradu- 
ates with three children, where the average 
length of this birth interval is 22.9 months or 
1.9 years, occur in less than one year of mar- 
riage and before the third year. In the 47 
families of the women graduates with three 
children, 79 per cent of the first births occur 
within the first three years of marriage. 
Here the average length of the birth interval 
is 24.1 months or 2 years. In each of the 
other percentage distributions of the inter- 

‘vals of these births this concentration is evi- 
dent. There is clearly a clustering of the 
births about the average interval and not a 
wide dispersion over the whole range. 


Ix 


It was thought that the pattern of the 
spacing of children might show some differ- 
ences where the graduates were reared in 
different environments or married at differ- 
ent ages. The regularity in the pattern of 
spacing is the same, however, no matter 
where the persons were reared. Whether the 
parent was reared on the farm or ina city of 
109,000 or more inhabitants, the pattern of 
timing is the same. In each population’ 
grouping that has been used, there is the 
regular decrease in the length of the interval 
in the first births and in each subsequent 
birth as the size of families increases. Thus, in 
the one-child families of men reared on the 
farm and of men reared in a city of 10,000- 
99,999 population, this birth took place 57.6 
months and 59.7 months, on the average, 
after marriage. In the four-child families of 
the same two groupings, the first births took 


. place 18.2 months and 13.2 months, respec- 


tively, after marriage. There is an almost 
uniform decrease in the intervals of the first 
births from these two periods in the families 
of two, three, and four children. The subse- 
quent births show this same decrease as 
family size increases (Table 7). 

Likewise, in families of a given size, the 
first births usually occur in the shortest time 
for any of the births, and each succeeding 
birth comes after a longer interval than the 
preceding birth, irrespective of the place 
where the parent was reared. This can be 
seen by comparing the intervals of the births 
in a family of a given size for different places 
of rearing (Table 7). 

A detailed table not included here, con- 
structed for different ages at marriage, re- 
veals the same general uniformity that is 
found in the other relationships. It appears, 
therefore, to be true that, no matter whether 


the graduates are reared on farms, in small 


villages, or in large cities or what their age at 
marriage, where there are children the pat- 
tern of spacing is much the same. 

When the data for this study were ob- 
tained, no information was obtained relative 
to the extent to which efforts were made in 
these families to control the number of 


TABLE 5 





NuMBER OF CHILDREN IN THE FAMILY 
ÅVERAGE LENGTH oF IntERVAL 























(In MONTES) BETWEZN— 
is -s pi 3 4 5 
1936 Men 

Marriage and first birtk ........ 35-4 25.1 18.6 17.7 17.3 
First and second birth.........).......04. 32.9 29.9 23.8 13.7 
Second and third birth ........)....... 20.) eee eee ee 31.0 25.0 16.7 
Third and fourth birth 25.4 19.6 
Fourth and fifth birth..........[.. 0... ce epee eee ede cece ete etfe cence anes 23.3 

No. of families............ 137 114 40 é I 

1936 Women 

Marriage and first birth........ 34.8 29.5 27.0 13.1 12.2 
First and second birth.........].........- 32.0 27.6 22.1 17.2 
Second and third birth... ...... f.a iaaa PATERE 29.1 69.7 15.2, 
Third and fourth birth.........)..........[o. ccc cee fee ce eee ee 27.8 21.4 
Fourth and fifth birth. .........)... 0.0.0.2 .fo cc cee eee fee ee ee elec e ee ee eee 21.4 

No. of families............ 48 60 23 I I 





TABLE 6 








PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 











Nounek of DAYSIN 175 Men Graduates 47 Women Graduates 
THE INTERVAL 
REE Ist- to 2d to peri Ist to 2d to 
Child ad ‘Child | 3d Child Child 2d Child | 3d Child 

Less than 365 (1st year!......... 32 2 2 23 o o 
365-729 (2d year)... ......... 33 35 | 2r 4I 34 13 
730-1 ,094 (3d year)........... 19 23. 22 I5 28 23 
1,095-1,459 (qth year).......... 6 23 I0 13 18 II 
1, 460-1, 824 (sth reel PEES 6 7 15 4 6 I9 
1,825-2,189 (6th year) ......... ik, 5 I5 2 6 22 
2,190-2,554 (7th year).......... I 2 4 2 2 6 
2,555-2,919 (8th year).......... I I 3 o 4 2 
2,920-3,284 (oth year) ......... I o o o 2 2 
3,285-3,649 (10th year)......... o I 3 o o o 
3,650-4,014 (11th year)......... ° I 2 o o o 
4,015-4,379 (12th year)......... o o o o o o 
4,380-4,744 (13th year)......... o o o o o 2 
4,745 and over (14th year)....... o o 3 o o o 
Totals iseensest Gis ee seni: 100 100 100 100 100 100 





TABLE 7 










































































NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
AVERAGE INTERVAL (IN 
MONTES) BETWEEN— Women; 
I 2/3} 4] s | 6 7 
Farm-reared 

Marriage and first birth... .|57.6] g0.2/17.9/18.2/15.3}20.5/28.4] o |42.71/23.6/16.5/13.8] o |54.9| o 
First and second birth.....|.... §3.4|40.1|24.0/26.1144.1|20.4] © .|25.2/18.6/27.0] o |54.9] © 
Second and third birth.....}....]..... 55-3/42.1/20.5|40.2]35.0] o |....}.... 51.6/66.3] o |2z.3] o 
Third and fourth birth.....]....].....].... 52.5|17.8142.3144.8] © Jacco fe 25.6| o |25.5) © 
Fourth and fifth birth... Jee eee aea 36.1142.3156.7] o |....]....].... ... | O |I7.11 o 
Fifth and sixth birth... ... eea aeea ea ST OPNE I 1O S E E R 21.7| © 
Sixth and seventh birth... J.. eaea ea e Ae DON EEN E SA E E Jo 

No. of families........ 16 |-29 |34 |20 |2 |r |r [o |8 |ọ |5 |2 jo |r jo 

Village to 9,999 Population 

Marriage and first birth... 148.7] 34.0123.8|15.6|14. 5116.5] o |12.2147.4)27.8/23.3|12.5/11.1| o | 9.0 
First and second birth..... ...| 45.6/34.6125.9/16.8]/20.4| o |12.9]....146.5]33.9|/22.2/32.0] o |10.5 
Second and third birth.....)....)..... 50.0/21.3|60.6/27.0] © |17.1]....].... 51.6/25.9|20.2] o 15.2 
Third and fourth birth.....J....).....J.... 41.9/29.3/40.0] © |19.8]....]....].... 15.4/29.4| 9 {19.3 
Fourth and fifth birth......)....).....f....].... 40.6]/26.3) © |18.5]....J....]...-[e-.- 29.4, 0 |I7.0 
Fifth and sixth birth.......)....).....)....[...-f.00- 62.8] o |17.0]....]....].--.]-.--}.ee. o [21.9 
Sixth and seventh birth... h... hea eee eaa EE E EEOSE EENE A R cage) EE 55.0 
Seventh and eighth birth.. f... fe aea eee e Thoko c meneasiiat ekas 

No. of families........ 52 |58 |37 |2 |3 |4 |o |r [16 |23 |ọ |4 |2 jo jr 

City 10,000-99,999 Population 

Marriage and first birth... .|59.7| 28.8|25.3|13.2135.3! 9.8| 9.0] o |65.2|23.0|22.2|13.8|10.7|11.0| o 
First and second birth.....}.... 40.834. 1136.7126.2116. 5|10.5| o |... ./46.7/38.4}24.8}22.8]/17.0] o 
Second and third birth.:...]....]..... 50.1|35.9145-6146. 5115.2 © J.. fees 45. Iļ40.0|17.1|22.8| o 
` Third and fourth birth.....4....].....J.... 45-9/23. 130. 4119.3 O Jeee Jeee 56.3|16.3/44.6| o 
Fourth and fifth birth..... J.. eaaa eaea II.5]30.4/17-01 0 Jeeson 6.9] 9.0} o 
Fifth and sixth birth......)0..).....)....f..../.... 30.4|21.9| © [28.7] © 
Sixth and seventh birth... f... peoa eaea L E E EE EPET E REEI EEES EO o 

No. of families........ 56 174 143 | 6 |r |r |r |o |] 7 |r2 |r2 |7 | 2 |2 jo 

City of 100,000 or More Population 

Marriage and first birth... .144.0| 30.1]24.1]22.0]14.9]21.3] o | © |43.6/33.7|/24.2/22.7|19.4| © |o 
First and second birth..... 49 .8|35.0|29.2/21.5|26.3] o | o 2.2139.1]21.8]15.7| o o 
Second and third birth.....]....J..... 50.7|44.4|20.4157.7} 0 | Oo |....J.... 48.6/38.9|22.9] 0 |o 
Third and fourth birth.....}....J.....J.... 54-4134-7|49.1| 0 | oO |....]....].... 41.8/26.1] o |o 
Fourth and fifth birth.....)....).....)....[.... 38-9270 0 Jo j....[....]....]...- 37-9] 0 |o. 
Fifth and sixth birth.......)....)...0.J....}e...[e ee. 22:4) 0: PO. E ES |eces E EES EEE EE 
Sixth and seventh birth... iero riase onelan ec fec ee [e cee ia aeaa aa aaa aaa aa a 
Seventh and eighth birth.. f... feee peee ee pee eee 

No. of families........ 87 1138 |58 |18 | 8 | 2 |o |o jr4 jro Jaz 7 |r jo jo 
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births and, as a consequence, to influence 
the length of the birth intervals. The time 
intervals discovered and the generalizations 
made about them are based on the dates of 
marriage and the dates of the births of the 


children as these university graduates gave 


them. It is obvious, therefore, that it cannot 
be stated whether the spacing of the children 
is the result of biological or social factors or 
both. Having the present results, it is our 
intention to make inquiry concerning the 
use of control methods in these families. We 
then propose to classify the ‘families as to 
their use of control methods and recompute 
the time intervals of the births. It may then 
be possible for us to make some suggestions 
about the spacing of children where controls 
and no controls are used. This study de- 
scribes the spacing of the children as it ac- 
tually occurs in the families. 

This study of the spacing of births in 944 
completed families of Cornell University 
graduates of the classes of 1919, 1920, and 
1921 reveals several things relative to child- 
spacing. 

First births following marriage occur 
about 2.5-2.9 years after marriage. One. in 
each five births occurs in the first year of 
marriage, and from 50 to 6o per cent take 
place in the first 2 years of marriage. 

The intervals between the successive 
births are usually longer, on the average, 


than the interval between marriage and the 
first birth. ` 

The average length of the interval be- 
tween marriage and the first birth is longest 
in the one-child family and decreases stead- 
ily until it is shortest in the ‘argest families. 

The average length of the intervals for 
successive births decreases as the size of the, 
family increases. 

In families of a given size, the average 
length of the birth intervals increases for 
each successive birth, the first being the 
shortest and the last usually the longest. 

If births occur as herein described, it may 
be possible to predict the probable size of the 
family from the time interval of the early 
births. 

The age at which marriage takes place 
does not change the uniform pattern of 
spacing. Nor is this pattern different for 
those reared in different environments, such 
as the farm and the city. 

Inquiry must be made concerning the ex- 
tent to which the spacing of the children is 
the result of controls used by the parents, so 
as to determine whether this spacing is the 
result of biological or social factors or both. 
This study reveals the pattern of spacing as 
it actually occurs, no matter what the fac- 
tors are that determine it. 
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HUMAN FERTILITY IN PUERTO RICO 
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ABSTRACT 


The gross reproduction ratio of Puerto Rico has remained unchanged at a level of 2.5 from 1899 to 1940. 
This has resulted from a decline of marital fertility of about 25 per cent, balanced by an increased frequency 
of the married state. The decline of marital fertility has been greater in urban than in rural areas. Many 
Puerto Ricans are aware of population pressure in their island, and for the last twelve years a number of 
governmentally or privately sponsored contraceptive services have been in operation. Voluntary sterilization 


is also widely practiced. 


Puerto Rico was discovered by Chris- 
topher Columbus in 1493. Four hundred 
years later, after Spain had ceded the island 
to the United States, a census conducted by 
the War Department reported 953,000 in- 
habitants. ` 

During the following four decades the 
population almost doubled. The average an- 


TABLE. 1 


POPULATION OF PUERTO RICO AND 
ANNUAL RATE OF INCREASE 











1899-1940 
Annual Inter- 
Census y censal Rate of 
Year Popilation Increase 
(Per Cent) 
T8QQ. soss ecis 953,000 
1.54 
IOIO es soca st 1,118,000 
1.56 
1920) oa esses 1,230,000 
1.69 
103022. aes 1,544,000 
1.93 
IQ4O. 6... eae 1,869,000 








nual rate of increase in each intercensal pe- 
riod has been larger than in the preceding 
one (Table 1). The vital statistics of Puerto 
Rico have been competently analyzed by 
José L. Janer: The crude birth rate, as 
recorded, rose from 30.5 per 1,000 in 1899- 
IQIO to 38.9 in 1930-40, a highly improbable 
development. By studying population in- 
crease from census to census, migration, and 


«“Population Growth in Puerto Rico and Its 
Relation to Time Changes in Vital Statistics,” 
Human Biology, XVII (1945), 267-313. 
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mortality, Janer has been able to demon- 
strate that the birth rate of Puerto Rico has 
remained virtually unchanged during the. 
period of administration by the United 
States at a level of about 40 per 1,000. The 
percentage of births registered increased 
from 75.2 in the intercensal period 1899- 
1910, through 90.5 and 94.3 in the following 
decades, to 98.2 in 1930-40. This last figure 
would indicate a completeness of birth regis- 
tration attained only in the more advanced 
sections of the continental United States. 

Three premises must be fulfilled if Janer’s 
estimated number of births for 1930-40 is to 
be accepted as correct: The census of 1940 
must be as complete as that of 1930, there 
must be no unrecorded emigration, and 
death registration must be virtually com- 
plete. No evidence has been presented to 
suggest that the population of Puerto Rico 
was less thoroughly enumerated in 1940 
than in 1930, and migration to and from an 
island is obviously easily supervised. With 
reference to the third premise, Janer is quite 
emphatic: “Whoever is familiar with the 
customs and religious beliefs of the vast ma- 
jority of our population, as well as with the 
accessibility of cemeteries, will have no dif- 
ficulty in understanding the relative ac- 
curacy of death registration in our island 
even prior to the enforcement of the law of 
1931.” Others familiar with local conditions 
seem to share his opinion and insist that 
people would not dare to bury anyone with- 
out a permit. 

From Janer’s estimated numters of 
births and his life-tables it is possib‘e, sub- 
stituting age-specific fertility rates available 


it: 
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for later years, to compute a series of gross 
and net reproduction ratios for the period 
from 1899 to 1940 (Table 2). The gross re- 
production ratio, like the crude birth rate, 
remains unchanged, whereas the net repro- 
duction ratio shows a steady and accelerated 
increase. This increase is, of course, due to 


the decline of mortality and a vigorous pub- ` 


lic health program. ` 


TABLE 2 


GROSS AND N ET REPRODUCTION RATIO 
PUERTO RICO, 1899-1940 





Gross Net 

Period Reproduction | Reproduction 
Ratio Ratio 
T8QQ-IQIO... 6.5.0... 2.47 1.43 
IQIO“20. .... 0,005 2,51 1.46 
TQ20730 4 5).0 8.8 eee’ 2,50 “1.50 
IQ3O-4O... ee eee eee 2.46 1.62 





Differential reproduction by residence 
and color can be most conveniently studied 
in terms of what has been called the “‘fer- 
tility ratio,” that is, the number of children 
under 5 years of age per 1,000 women aged 
from 15 to 49. Such data are presented in 
Table 3. A very regular and familiar pattern 
is apparent. The fertility ratio is lowest in 
the city of San Juan (population, 169,000 in 
1940) and reaches its maximum in the strict- 
ly rural areas where it is just twice as high as 
in the capital. In all classes of communities 
the ratio is higher for the colored than for 
the white population, the difference being 
largest in the smaller cities. It should be 
noted that colored people in Puerto Rico, as 
in the United States, are more heavily con- 
centrated in the lower socioeconomic classes. 

From the number of children o-4 years 
old per 1,000 women aged 15-49 the net re- 
production ratio of the period can be esti- 
mated, Under the conditions of mortality 
prevailing from 1935 to 1940 a fertility ratio 
of 378 was necessary for replacement. Al- 
lowing for 5 per cent underenumeration of 
young children, the net reproduction ratio 
for the total population was approximately 
1.0 in San Juan, 1.1 in the other larger 


cities, 1.3 in the smaller cities, 1.4 in the 
rural towns, and 2.0 in the remaining rural 
territory—where two-thirds of the Puerto 
Rican people live. This estimate makes no 
allowance for urban-rural differentials either 
in mortality or in underenumeration of chil- 
dren. Little is known about these things, but 
it is believed that mortality is higher in the 
cities and underenumeration of children 
higher in the country and that the apparent 
differential in net reproduction ratios is, 
therefore, somewhat understated, 

The gross reproduction ratio in the 
strictly rural territory of Puerto Rico during 
the five years preceding the census of 1940 
must have been about 3.0 and even more in 
certain sections of the island. 

Turning our attention to the past, to 
1899, we find fertility ratios as shown in 
Table 4. For Puerto Rico as a whole the 
number of children under 5 years of age per 


TABLE 3 


CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE PER 1,000 
WOMEN, AGED 1 5-49, BY RESIDENCE AND 
COLOR, PUERTO RICO, 1940 











Residence White nor Total 
ored 

City of San Juan........... 352 | 303 | 365 
Cities, 10,000-100,000..... 395 | 460 | 415 
Cities, 2, 500-10,000....... 426 | 549 | 454 
Rural territory............ 693 | 818 | 719 
Rural towns............./ee cee ede eee 507 
Other rural territory......J......J.....- 731 
Puerto Rico............. 388 | 668 | 606 








1,000 women aged 15~49 was a little higher 
than in 1940, but the difference is not large 
enough to be in serious conflict with the pic- 
ture of almost unchanged fertility. The fer- 
tility ratios for the two largest cities, San 
Juan and Ponce (population, 32,000 and 
28,000 in 1899), are identical and surpris- 
ingly low, even if the higher infant mortality 
of the period is taken into account. What is 
more, in both cities the ratios are higher for 
the white than for the colored population. 
The census of 1899 includes no tabulations 
by sex and age for the total urban and rural 
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territory of Puerto Rico or for smaller towns 
individually. As, however, the population of 
the barrios (other rural territory) was such a 

_ large part of the “remainder of the Island,” 
it is possible to make a reasonably close esti- 

' mate for this group. The. resulting figure, 
730, is about the same as was found in the 
corresponding territory in 1940. The esti- 
mate for the “other cities and towns” is less 
reliable. 


TABLE 4 


‘ CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE PER 1,000 
WOMEN, AGED 15~49, BY RESIDENCE AND 
COLOR, PUERTO RICO, 1899 


























Residence White C5 Total 
ored 
City of San Juan........... 355 | 333 | 343 
City of Ponce.............. 364 | 321 | -344 
Remainder of island........ 647 | 681 | 660 
Other cities and towns....|......J...... 400* 
Other rural territory......J......J...-.. 730* 
Puerto Rico............- 630 | 643 | 635 
* Estimate. 


All this makes a pretty little mystery! 
A high and unchanging gross reproduction 
ratio for the total population combined with 
a large urban-rural differential, apparently 
existing over a period of forty years, seems 
incompatible with all our ideas on the dif- 
fusion of cultural patterns. The mystery is 
immediately resolved when we begin to 


think in terms of marital fertility. The per- - 


centage of married women—including those 
living in consensual union—among the 
female population 15-49 years old increased 
from 46.1 in 1899 to 54.4 in 1910, to 56.4 in 
“z920 and to 56.8 in 1930, and reached 58.3 
- when the census was taken in 1940. This 
increase seems to have been brought about 
by a reduction of the permanently single and 
by earlier marriages among those who mar- 
ried. Even in 1940, however, the proportion 
married was lower, age group for age group, 
than in southern United States. In Puerto 
Rico as a whole the number of children 
under 5 years of age per 1,000 married 
women aged 15-49—Iincluding those living 
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in consensual union—was 1,377 in 1899, fell 
to 1,233 in 1910, to 1,119 in 1920, to 1,042 in 
1930, and was 1,040 ten years later. This 
series indicates a drop in marital fertility of - 
25 per cent over forty years, especially if the 
improved mortality of infants and young 
children is taken into consideration. Table 5, 
the making of which required some heroic 
estimation, suggests that the decline was 
greatest in San Juan and smallest in the 
strictly rural territory. At the same time 
there was a considerable increase of the 
urban portion among the total population. 

The low fertility ratios in San Juan and 
Ponce in 1899 and the “reversed” relation- 
ship between the ratios for the white and 
colored population are likewise explained by 
the peculiarities of the two cities with regard 
to marital status. In San Juan only 34.2 per 


` cent of all women aged 15~49 were married 


and in Ponce 34.0 per cent. This includes 
women living in consensual union. The pro- 


TABLE 5 


CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE PER 1,000 
LEGALLY OR CONSENSUALLY MARRIED WOM- 
EN, AGED 15-49, BY RESIDENCE, PUERTO 
RICO, 1899 AND 1940 
































Per 
z Cent 
Residence 1899 1940 of De- 
cline 
City of San Juan......... 1,002 qos | 30 
City of Ponce.............} 1,010 786 | 22 
Remainder of island...... 1,399 | 1,080 | 22 
Other cities and towns..} 1,100*} 84g | 23* 
Other rural territory....} 1,450%| 1,171 20* 
Puerto Rico.......... -| 1,377 | 1,040 | 25 
* Estimate. 


portion married was much higher for white 
(38.6 and 37.6 per cent) than for colored 
women (30.8 and 30.1 per cent). It is worth 
noting that in 1899 about two-fifths (38 and 
43 per cent) of the colored women of repro- 
ductive age in San Juan and Ponce were 
gainfully employed in domestic and-personal 
service. Apparently, there was a large group 
of unmarried servant girls, of rural origin 
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and mostly colored, who lived in the house- 
holds of their employers. When they be- 
came pregnant, as undoubtedly happened 
from time to time, they were probably sent 
back to their own homes; and if they re- 
turned to work in the city, the child was 
left—and later enumerated—with the 
grandparents in the country. 

It has been shown that the gross repro- 
duction ratio has remained virtually un- 
changed in Puerto Rico during the first four 
decades of the twentieth century due to a 
combination of slowly decreasing marital 
fertility with increasing frequency of the 
married state. The crude birth rate recorded 
for the period 1941-45 was 40.5 per 1,000. 
The past few years were prosperous ones for 
the island, and it seems likely that a crop of 


war babies masks what may be already a 


trend toward lower reproduction ratios. It 
is not ‘possible to verify this hypothesis at 
the present time. The annual rate of mar- 
riages per 1,000 of the population has been 
high during the past years, but this means 
less than it would elsewhere, because the 
same factors which would tend to stimulate 
marriage would also encourage the legaliza- 
tion of consensual unions long in existence. 
One such factor would be the large sums 
paid as family allowances to the dependents 
of Puerto Rican servicemen. During the 
fiscal year 1944-45 such allowances 
amounted to $30,000,000. 

Whereas the birth rate has remained at 
its previous level, the crude death rate has 
dropped from 18.4 to 14.0 per 1,000 during 
the last five years. The population of the 
island is now increasing at an annual rate of 
2.2 per cent (1941-45) and is rapidly ap- 
proaching 2,200,000. With over 600 in- 
habitants per square mile, Puerto Rico has 
become one of the most densely populated 
areas in the world. Among countries with a 
population of more than 1,000,000 it is sur- 
passed only by highly industrialized Eng- 
land, Belgium, and the Netherlands and by 
the island of Java. A more meaningful com- 
parison can be made in terms of persons per 
acre of arable land. Because of the moun- 
tainous character of the island, only about 


1,000,000 of Puerto Rico’s 2,176,000 acres 
are considered suitable for cultivation, and 
the number of inhabitants per acre is a little 
over 2. This is about the same as in Java and 
Korea and is exceeded only in Egypt and 
Formosa with 3, and in Japan with 5, per- 
sons per acre of arable land. Japan is, of 
course, much more highly industrialized and 
urbanized than Puerto Rico and the other 
countries in the series. In terms of per capita 
income, our poorest state, Mississippi, is 
about twice as wealthy as Puerto Rico. 


That the population problem lies at the 


root of many of the island's difficulties has 
been recognized for a long time.? Community 
leaders in Puerto Rico are intensely aware of 
it. Most of them recognize that the question 
is a complex one and that no simple solution 
can be expected. It is generally felt that 
equilibrium between resources and popula- 


tion can be attained only by an energetic _ 


and well-balanced program which includes 
improvement of agricultural methods, re- 
settlement, industrialization, emigration, 
education, and birth control. The impor- 
tance of the population problem for the 
island was high-lighted by a public forum, 
sponsored by the Puerto Rico Public Health 
Association and held at the School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine in San Juan in July, 1946. 
Public interest was aroused by the discus- 
sion of various aspects of the. population 
problem and possible solutions. The Office of 
Information of the Insular Government has 
released an abstract of the forum on records, 
for use on the radio or in public meetings, 
with an introduction by the president of the 
Senate, Luis Mufioz Marin, by far the most 
puissant political figure in Puerto Rico.? To 
carry on the work of the forum and to pro- 
mote public discussion of the population 
problem, the Asociación de Estudios Pobla- 


2 For reference see Frederick P. Bartlett, “Popu- 
lation and Resources in Puerto Rico,” Puerto Rico 
Journal of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, 
XIX (1943), 9734. 

3 A printed summary has also been RE by 
the Puerto Rico Office of Information: El Problema 
Poblacional de Puerto Rico. San Juan, P.R.: Oficina 
de Información de Puerto Rico, 1946. 
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cionales was founded in San Juan in.Oc- 
tober, 1946. 

Earlier in this paper it has been shown 
that large and increasing differentials in 
marital fertility have existed in Puerto Rico 
for several decades. It is known that con- 


traceptive . materials, especially condoms,’ 


have been imported and sold for a long 
time. Their use has, however, spread only 
slowly beyond the ranks of the more pros- 
perous and the better educated. Organized 
efforts to promote birth control among the 
masses are a comparatively new develop- 
ment in Puerto Rico. 

The history of contraceptive services in 
Puerto Rico makes interesting reading. The 
present author is fortunate in having at his 
disposal an unpublished manuscript by Mrs. 
Carmen Rivera de Alvarado, who has been 
identified with the movement for more than 
ten years. Most of this report is based upon 
her paper, supplemented by information col- 
lected during a recent visit to the island. 

The earliest Puerto Rican organization 
devoted to the idea of birth control was a 
Liga para el Control de la Natalidad, 
founded in 1925 in Ponce. This group, under 
the leadership of Dr. José A. Lanauze 
Rolón, did not operate a clinic but devoted 
itself to education and propaganda. Vigorous 
opposition on the part of the Catholic 
church was immediately encountered, and 
the organization soon ceased to function. 
Seven years later the first contraceptive 
clinic was launched by the Birth Control 
League of Puerto Rico. This organization 
had been founded by a group of public 
spirited citizens in San Juan, including a 
prominent lawyer and his wite, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlos J. Torres, who have played a 
leading role in the movement to the present 
day. The clinic was under the direction of a 
physician and a registered nurse; but, unfor- 
tunately, no record of its activities has been 
preserved. In the same year (1932) a clinic 
was also opened in Mayagiiez. Both under- 
takings were short-lived. Public opinion was 
apparently not yet willing to accept birth 
control. 

In 1935, Puerto Rico had a visitor from 


the mainland, Miss Gladys Gaylord, execu- 
tive secretary of the Cleveland Maternal 
Health Association. Miss Gaylord, a woman 
of great energy, was able to prevail up- 
on leading functionaries of the Puerto- 
Rico Emergency Relief Administration 
(P.R.E.R.A.) to include a contraceptive 
program in the scope of their activities. 
This program was initiated by the establish- 
ment of a pilot clinic at the School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine in San Juan, This clinic was 
placed under. the direction of Dr. José S. 
Belaval, a highly respected obstetrician and 
the most vocal advocate of birth control 
among the physicians of Puerto Rico. The 
results obtained at the pilot clinic were con- 
sidered so encouraging that after six months 
the P.R.E.R.A. decided to launch an island- 
wide program as a part of its social services. 
Two capable and enthusiastic women were 
put in charge: Candida Campos de Córdova 
and Carmen Rivera de Alvarado. Soon a 
network of fifty-three clinics, manned by 
physicians, nurses, and social workers, was 
established. This project lasted from De- 
cember, 1935, to the middle of the following 
year. Then came a severe setback. The 
P.R.E.R.A. was discontinued on June 30, 
1936, and its staff disbanded. One month 
later the Puerto Rico Reconstruction ad- 
ministration (P.R.R.A.) appeared ‘upon the 
scene to take up where the P.R.E.R.A. had 
left off. The P.R.R.A. appropriated $225,000 
for purposes of maternal health, and the 
service was again organized. At this junc- 
ture, stiff opposition developed in Catholic 
circles which had political repercussions in 
the United States, and shortly before the 
national elections the maternal health serv- 
ices of the P.R.R.A. were abruptly stopped. 

After it had become apparent that the 
federal agencies had permanently with- 
drawn from birth-control work in Puerto 
Rico, the initiative passed once more into 
private hands. In December, 1936, the 
Asociación Pro Salud Maternal e Infantil de 
Puerto Rico was founded in San Juan with 
the courageous Mrs. Torres as president and 
Mrs. Alvarado as executive secretary. Dr. 
Belaval was—and still is—the leading medi- 
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cal member of this organization. Supported 
by private contributions from philanthro- 
pists in the United States as well as in Puer- 
to Rico, the Asociación went to work. From 
early 1937 to June, 1939, more than 5,000 
women were advised in twenty-three clinics. 
Valuable research work has been undertaken 
in connection with these services.‘ In 1940, 
after the Insular Health Department had 
undertaken its own program of maternal 
health, the activities of the Asociación could 
be curtailed, and at present it maintains 
only a single clinic in San Juan under the 
personal direction of Dr. Belaval. 

After several unsuccessful attempts the 
legislature of Puerto Rico in 1937 passed a 
bill expressly legalizing the teaching and 
practice of contraception under certain con- 
ditions. Law 136 empowered the Commis- 
sioner of Health to establish contraceptive 
clinics in public health units and hospitals 
and to license physicians and nurses for such 
services, the latter only when working under 
the direction of a doctor. The law enumer- 
ated the reasons for which instruction in 
contraceptive methods could be given, in- 
cluding not only a long list of medical indica- 
tions but also “economic poverty and bad 
social conditions.” Opponents of birth con- 
trol held that the new law was in conflict 
with federal legislation. Because'this accusa- 
tion interfered with the opening of clinics by 
the Health Department, the Asociación Pro 
Salud Maternal e Infantil asked for a test 
case in the courts, and the president, Mrs. 
Torres, insisted that she be indicted. Judge 
Robert A. Cooper on January 19, 1939, up- 
held Law 136 with the exception of that sec- 
tion which recognized the economic and so- 
cial indication. The legal standing of con- 
traception in Puerto Rico has thus been 
limited to those cases where it is justified by 
reasons of health. The medical profession, 
however, has universally and consistently 
interpreted the law in a most liberal manner. 

After the legal situation had been clarified 


4 Gilbert W. Beebe and José S. Belaval, “Fer- 
tility and Contraception in Puerto Rico,” Puerto 
Journal of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, 
XVIII (1942), 3-52. 


by Judge Cooper’s decision, the then com- 
missioner of health, Dr. Eduardo Garrido 
Morales, proceeded to establish a contracep- 
tive service within the framework of the 
Health Department. The executive secre- 
tary of the Asociación Pro Salud Maternal e 
Infantil, Mrs. Alvarado, and several nurses 
of that organization were transferred to the 
Department of Health, and clinics were - 
eventually organized in all public health 
units and rural subunits of the island. In 
x946 the number of such clinics was one 
hundred and sixty-one. The medical direc- 
tion of this program has been—and is—in 


.the able hands of Dr. Belaval. During the 


war years the prematernal health service, as 
it has come to be called in Puerto Rico, had 
to contend with great difficulties. The sub- 
marine blockade from time to time inter- 
rupted the supply of contraceptive mate- 
rials, and on other occasions transportation 
tie-ups within the island had the same effect. 
Unsympathetic administrative practices 
added to the discouragemenz. The specially 
trained and enthusiastic nurses inherited 
from the Asociación were relieved, and the 
work was assigned to the general public 
health nurses in addition to their other nu- 
merous duties. Physicians as a rule were not 
interested in birth controland tended to leave 
it entirely in the hands of their assistants. 
Personnel shortages resulted in a severe cur- 
tailment of all follow-up activities. Never- 
theless, the program continued. Since the 
inauguration of the service in 1939 almost ` 
50,000 women have passed through the con- 
traceptive clinics of the Health Depart- 
ment, about ro per cent of the adult female 
population. In 1945 the number of patients 
was 14,120, including 3,762 new admissions, 
but the turnover of patients was heavy and 
the average case load throughout the year 
probably less than 7,500. Among contracep- 
tive materials dispensed in 1945, condoms 
occupied the leading position with forty 
thousand dozens. Some two thousand tubes 
of Cooper Créme and seven hundred dia- 
phragms were issued, while sponge and foam 
powders were prescribed in 345 cases. Only 
511 pregnancies of clinic patients were re- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


RACE RELATIONS IN THE ARMY 


To the Editor: 
It is worth while to watch the fabrication of 
the social myth of the Negro’s role in World 
` War II. Not only are the news stories that came 
back from the war fronts, the outbursts of ora- 
tory of certain members of Congress, and the 
“official” releases of the War and Navy depart- 
ments worthy of analysis, but also the studies of 
“scholars” deserve to be examined with some at- 
tention to orientation and attitude content. 

Recently three magazine articles on this sub- 
ject by persons who have been or are connected 
with universities and foundations have pro- 
voked discussion. The first of these was by War- 
man Welliver of Princeton, entitled “Report on 
the Negro Soldier,” in Harper’s, April, 1946; the 
second, by Donald Young of the Social Science 
Research Council and Charles Dollard of the 
Carnegie Corporation, entitled “In the Armed 
Forces,” was in the Survey Graphic, January, 
1947; and the third, by E. T. Hall, Jr., of the 
University of Denver, entitled “Race Prejudice 
and Negro-White Relations in the Army,” ap- 
peared in the March, 1947, number of the 
American Journal of Sociology. 

All these pieces were done by white males 
who served during the war as Army officers or 
employees of the War Department; who are re- 
garded in their personal relations as liberals; and 
who write calmly and with sophistication. 
Nevertheless, their conclusions do not vary too 
much from the basic thesis of more crudely 
stated observations that (1) the Negro was not 
much good as a fighting man and (2) little could 
be done about racial discrimination and segre- 
gation because American society: is as it is. 

A letter to the editor is scarcely the place to 
take up all the petty inaccuracies of these 
writers—inaccuracies which sometimes run to 
five per page—but it may be appropriate here to 
make one or two comments on method and il- 
lustrate them by reference to the article that 
was printed in the American Journal of Soci- 
ology. f 

Mr. Hall concludes that “racial issues in the 
Army were never completely solved, if for no 
other reason than because of the wide gaps be- 
tween personality structures of whites and 
Negroes from different classes.” How profound! 


This statement, like many others, is so well 
qualified that it is impossible to contradict it 
directly. After all of the writer’s world-sweeping 

observations and generalizations, the reader ` 
might expect to find some clear-cut answer to 


` the question as to whether the Army machine:or 


Army experience, fer se, increased or decreased 
Jim Crow. 

Why is it that these scholars ignore the 
mountain of evidence that the authoritarian 
Army machine did effect many changes in habit 
and human relations of the soldiers under its 
control? Moreover, the Navy was able, during 
the course of the war, to change its policy from 
exclusion of Negroes from all branches of the 
service—except stewards’ ma-es (messmen)— 
to segregation in training anc assignment for 
Negroes as regular seamen and integration, with 
the abolition of segregated training and assign- 


-ment. Implementation of this third phase of the 


4I 


process was well on its way at the close of the 
war and has been considered so sound that ex- 
ecutive orders as of February, 1946, have made 
it permanent. Does this mean that the basic 
“personality structures of whites and Negroes 
from different classes” in the Navy changed 
while in the Army they remained the same? 

It is, of course, as important to get impres- 
sions of and opinions about Negro servicemen as’ 
held by white officers and administrators of.the 
military as it is to get comparable sets of im- 
pressions of and opinions about white officers 
ard others as held by Negro servicemen. It is 
notable that these latter have not been printed 
anywhere except in the Negro press. Even here, 
no one thus far has written on “Report on the 
White Officer” or “Whites Rur, Too.” All such 
testimonials, it goes without saying, should be 
clearly labeled as such and should not be put 
forth as “objective” and “fair” reports to mis- 
lead readers who may have small chance of per- 
sonally checking up on them. 


Sincerely yours, 


L. D. Rzppick, Curator 
New York Public Library 


New York City 
March 26, 1947 
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REJOINDER 


To the Editor:, 

There is little to say to Mr. Reddick as he 
seems to have ignored certain portions of my 
manuscript. He also seems to expect junior of- 
ficers to determine Army policy and to be ina 
position to know how policy is formed on a high- 
er level. ; 

As to the comment on the Navy and their 
policy toward the Negro, all I can say is that 
from what I could observe last summer there 
had been little change in the lower echelons. 
Negroes were still used as mess boys even on 
small craft and on the one Pacific island base 
where I was stationed. Those whe have been di- 
rectly concerned with the armed forces soon 
find out that there is a difference between 
“policy” and what goes on in the “field.” I have 
yet to see a situation where these problems are 
not resolved on an interpersonal basis. Good of- 


ficers and good leadership result in good rela- 
tions with troops. Poor leadership results in 
poor relations with troops regardless of race, 
color, or creed. 

Eventually everyone will find out that dis- 
crimination of any type, whether it be socio- 
economic, religious, or based on the color line, 
does not pay dividends. However, those who are 
prejudiced are not going to drop their prejudice 
unless they can see why it is they are the way 
they are and what it is doing not only to others 
but to themselves. 


Yours truly, 
E. T. HALL, Jr. 


Department of Anthropology 
University of Denver 
April 3, 1947 
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“An Analysis of the 1940 Federal Census 
Data on Negro Marital Status.” Howard. 
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Virginia Ann Prince, A.B. Southern California, 
1943. “A Sociological Analysis of the Negro 
Press in Los Angeles.” Southern California. 

Grace Proctor, B.A. Wayne, 1937. “Factors 
Contributing to Adjustment to Blindness as 
Determined by an Analysis of 18 Case 
Studies in which Some Adjustment Is 
Seen.” Wayne. 

Horace Darr Rawls, B.S. North Carolina State, 
1943. “Infant Mortality in North Carolina: 
. A Study Indicating Trends, etc.” North Caro- 
lina State. 

Roslyn Greenblatt Ribner, B.A. North Caro- 
lina, 1944. “Social Values in the Sociology of 
Lewis Mumford: A Study in Contemporary 
Sociological Theory.” North Carolina. 

Carroll Harris Richardson, A.B. Whittier Col- 
lege, 1941. “Social and Cultural Factors as 
Affecting Social Attitudes of Selected Tenth- 
Grade Students.” Southern California. 

Julia A. Roberts, B.A. Cedar Crest, 1943. 
“Farm Organizations and Labor in Wiscon- 
sin.” Wisconsin. 

Marie Antoinette Saunders, A.B. Fisk, 1943. 
“The Bantu Land Problem in South Africa.” 
Fisk. 

Alvin H. Scaff, A.B. Texas, 1937; B.D. Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, 1940. “A Study 
of Rural Fertility in Texas.” Texas. 

John Frank Schmidt, A.B. Chicago, 1941. “A 
Sociopsychological Inquiry into the Nature 
of Conscientious Objectors as Personalities.” 
Chicago. 

Hilda Noel Schroetter, B.A. Randolph-Macon, 
1938. “Bethune Center Nursery School: A 

' Study of a Negro Institution in Lynchburg, 
Virginia.” Virginia. 

Morris S. Schwartz, A.B. City College, New 
York, 1940. “Economic and Spatial Mobility 
of Paranoid Schizophrenics and Manic De- 
pressives.” Chicago. 

James H. Scott, A.B. Wooster College, 1936. 
“Experimental Social Research.” Pittsburgh. 

Henry Seyward, B.S. Sir George Williams Col- 
lege, 1940. “Delinquent Behavior in Montre- 
al.” McGill. 

William A. Shannon. Temple. 

Rochelle Dubovy Sherman. “The West Side 
Community Committee: A People’s Organ- 
ization in Action.” Chicago. 

Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., A.B. Southern Cali- 
fornia. “The Social Significance of General 
Semantics.” Southern California. 

Charles U. Smith, B.S. Tuskegee, 1944. “Can- 


ton Bend, Alabama: The Reality and the 
Concept of a Neighborhood Area.” Fisk. 

Rev. Robert Smith, B.A. Sacred Heart Semi- 
nary, 1941. “A Study of the Catholic Boy 
Scout Program as a Source of Lay Leader- 
ship.” Catholic University. 

Zena Smith, B.A. Wayne, 1943. “A Suggested 
Code of Professional Conduct for Social 
Work.” Wayne. 

Nina Somerville, B.A. Ursuline College, 1937. 
“Attitudes of a Group of Adolescent Negro 
Girls and Boys toward Law Enforcing Agen- 
cies.” Catholic University. 

Joao G. de Souza, Agricultural National School 
of Agronomy, 1939; Lawyer, National Facul- 
ty of Lawin Rio, 1949. “The Regional Ap- 
proach in Exploring the Northeastern Sec- 
tion of Brazil.” Wisconsin. 

A. G. Spurrell, B.A. Sir George Williams Col- 
lege, 1944. “Introduction to the Sociology of 
Art.” McGill. 

Jozetta H. Srb, A.B. Nebraska, roaz. “Rural 
Migration in Nebraska, 1930-1940.” Stan- 
ford. 

Robert Stone, A.B. California, 1940. “A Study 
of a Fraternity.” Chicago. 

Atlee Stroup, B.S. Kent State, 1942. “A Cor- 
roborative Study of a Sampling Technique 
for the Discovery of Trends in Divorce Facts 
in Franklin County (Ohio), 1935-10944.” 
Ohio State. 

Roy P. Sturm, B.A. DePauw, 1924; St.B. Bos- 
ton University School of Theology, 1927. 
“The Changing Role of the Methodist Min- 
ister in Wisconsin.” Wisconsin. 

Ru-chiang Su, A.B. Tsing Hua University, 1934. 
“Birth Control in China.” Chicago. 

Francis Tetu, A.B. Butler, 1939. “The War and 
a Suburban Community: Plymouth, Michi- 
gan.” Butler. 

Meriel Beatriz Toney, A.B. Talladega, 1945. 
“The Development and Use of the Life- 
History Method in Juvenile Delinquency.” 
New York University. 

Frederick J. Trost, B.A. Wisconsin. “The Social 
Ecological Factors in Voting.” Northwestern. 

Joseph S. Vandiver, A.B. Millsaps, 1940. “The 
Rate of Reproduction of the Rural Negro in 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta.” Louisiana 
State. 

Pablo B. Vazquez, B.A.A. Agr. A & M College, 
University of Puerto Rico, 1940. ‘“Member- 
ship Relations in a Cooperative Marketing 
Organization in Puerto Rico.” Wisconsin. 
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Samuel Venet, B.A. Pennsylvania State, 1942. Social Genesis of the United Service Organ- 
“A Follow-up of 100 Venereal Disease Con- izations (USO).” Indiana. 
tacts.” Catholic University. Charles Preston Wiles, A.B. Washington Cel- 


Lavinia C. Villela, A.B., Ph.D. University of lege, 1939. “Crime and Religion.” Duke. 
Sao Paulo, 1945. “Sex Ratio in Crime.” Gardner Winn, A.B. Emporia College, 1931; 


Indiana. B.D. McCormick Theological Seminary, 
J. Townsend Wakeley, B.S. Iowa State, 1941. 1934. Cornell. 

“Agricultural Labor in North Carolina.” Florence G. Young, A.B. Michigan, 1943. 

North Carolina State. “Social Background of Student Nurses, W. 
Tamara Webster, B.A. Tougaloo, 1940. “Biog- Penn Hospital.” Pitésburgh. 


raphy of Mr. Tracy W. McGregor.” Wayne. Larry B. Young, B.A. Oklahoma Baptist. “The 
Harry Lee West, A.B. Indiana, 1945. “The County Jails of Oklahoma.” Oklahoma. 


STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in preparation in uni- 
versities and colleges in the United States is compiled from, returns sent by departments of 
sociology. The number now working for doctoral degrees is 139, and the number working 

for Masters’ degrees is 236. This list includes theses in social work, divinity, and other 
related fields whenever the local department of sociology undertakes to direct them. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


-Franz Adler, Dr.Jr: University of Vienna, 1933; 
M.A. American University, 1942. ‘““Develop- 
ment of a Theoretically and Experimentally 
Satisfactory Form of Sociological Defini- 
tions.” Wisconsin. 

Leta Adler, B.A. U.C.L.A., 1942; M.A. Wash- 
ington State, 1946. “Prediction of Success or 
Failure in Foster Home Placement.” Wis- 
consin. 

Odin W. Anderson, A.B., A.M. Wisconsin, 
1937, 1938. “The Role of Conflict and Con- 
flict Groups in the Health Insurance Move- 
ment in the United States.” Mickigan. 

Celeste Andrade, B.L. University of Sao Paulo, 
1940. ‘Regional Political Revolts and Types 
of Population in the Social Structure of Bra- 
zil (1822-1937). Harvard. 

Ward W. Bauder, B.S., M.S. Nebraska, 1936, 
1938. “The Development of a System for 
Describing Living Conditions in New York 
Counties by Use of Selected Basic Social 
Data.” Cornell. 

Donald J. Bogue, A.B. Iowa, 1939; AM. Wash- 
ington State, 1940. “The Internal Structure 
of the Metropolitan Community.” Michigan. 

John O’Hara Boynton, L.L.B. Cumberland, 
1929; A.B., M.A. Florida State College, 
1934, 1946. “Function of the ‘Poor White’ 
in the American Race Problem.” Duke. 

Gerald Breese, A.B. Ohio Wesleyan, 1935; B.D. 
Yale; 1938. “The Daytime Population of 
Central Business Districts with Particular 
Reference to Chicago.” Chicago. 

George Brown, A.B. Alabama, 1934; A.M. 
Virginia, 1936. “‘Recidivism—A Socio-legal 
Survey of Its Definition, Incidence and 
Treatment in the United States.” Pennsyl- 
vania. 

James S. Brown, A.B. Berea, 1937; A.M. Har- 
vard, 1941. “Social Stratification in a Ken- 
tucky Mountain Community.” Harvard. 

Jean R. Burnet, A.B., M.A. Toronto, 1942, 
1943. “An Investigation of the Alberta 
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Rural Community as an Aspect of the Social 
Background of the Social Credit Move- 
ment.” Chicago. 

Donald Wallace Calhoun, A.B. Erskine, 1937; 
M.A. Furman, 1938. “Marxian Social Theory 
and American Academic Sociology.” Chicago. 

William B. Cameron, B.A., M.A. Butler, 1943, 
1943. “Insecurity.” Wisconsin. 

J. L. Chanlton, B.A. Richmond, 1926; M.A. 
North Carolina, 1927. “Social Aspects of 
Land Tenure in the Arkansas Ozarks.” 
Louisiana State. 

M. Roderic Chisholm, B.A. Mount Mary, 1943. 
“Ideological Implications of Current Defini- 
tions of a Social Problem.” Catholic Univer- 

_ sity. 

Robert Eugene Clark, A.B. Akron, 1935; M.A. 
Chicago, 1939. ‘“The Relation of Occupation 
to Various Mental Disorders.” Chicago. 

Edna Cooper, A.B., M.A. Scarritt College, 1943, 
1944. “Southern-born Leaders outside the 
Southeast: A Study of Distinguished South- 
erners and Their Relations to the South.” 
North Carolina. 

Thomas Albert Corbett, B A. St., Mary of the 
Springs, 1935; M. A. Ohio State, 1936. 
“Social Participation of Catholics in'a Mid- 

_ western Community.” Catholic University. 

F. John G. Dallyn, A.B. Toronto, 1943; A.M. 
Harvard, 1945. “A Study of Union Manage- 
ment Cooperation in Industry in the Boston 
Area.” Harvard. 

William Dee, B.S., M.A. Washington Univer- 
sity, 1935, 1939. “The Social Effects of a 
Slum Clearance Public Housing Project on 
the Immediate Community.” Chicago. 

David F. DeMarche, B.S., M.L. Pittsburgh, 
1934, 1937. “The Measurement and Analysis 
of Factors Related to Success or Failure of 
Camp Counselors.” Southern California. 

Edward C. Devereaux, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 
1934, 1939. ‘Sociology of Gambling 2 Har- 
vard. 

Catherine DiGioia, B.A. inii: M.A. New 
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“ York University. “The Social Roots of 
Fascism.” New York University. 

Robert Dubin, A.B., M.A. Chicago, 1936, 1940. 
“The Grievance Process: A Study of Labor- 
Management Types.” Chicago. 

Francis Duffey, B.H., B.D. St. Mary’s, 1936, 
1941; M.A. Catholic University, 1943. “A 
Study of the Introductory Texts in Sociol- 
ogy.” Pittsburgh. 

Richard E. DuWors, A.B. Bates, 1939; A.M. 
Harvard, 1943. “Comparative Study of Two 
Adjacent Communities in Maine.” Harvard. 

John Ellsworth, Jr., B.A., M.A. Yale, 1929, 
1946. “Factory Folkways: A Study of Social 
Change in an Industrial Setting.” Yale. 

Hugo O. Engelmann, B.A. Wisconsin, 1941. 

_ “A Study in Problem-solving Procedures.” 
Wisconsin. 

Gordon Ericksen, B.S., M.S. Utah, 1938, 1939. 
“Barrack Town, Social Irrationality in the 
One-Sex Company Town.” Chicago. 

Robert F. Eshleman, B.S. Elizabethtown Col- 
lege, 1939; M.S. Illinois, 1944; B.D. Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, 1945. “A Study of Value 
Patterns in Selected Congregations of the 
Church of the Brethren.” Cornell. 

S. Joseph Fauman, A.B., A.M. Michigan, 1939, 
1940. “Religion and Occupational Choices.” 
Michigan. 

Volney Faw, A.B. LaVerne, 1935; M.A. Chi- 
cago, 1940. “Vocational Interest Levels of 
Negro High School Juniors and Seniors.” 
Chicago. : 

Elizabeth A. Ferguson, B.A. Vassar, 1933; 
M.A. Yale, 1936. “Medical Theory and 
Practice among Primitive Peoples.” Yale. 

Helen Ferris, A.B. Goucher College, 1918; 
A.M. Southern California, 1928. “The Social 
Significance of the Educational Aspects of 
the Cooperative Movement.” Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Hugo Isidro Fontellio-Nanton, B.S. Wesleyan 
University, 1928; M.A. Iowa, r945. “A 
Critical Analysis of the Nature and Effec- 
tiveness of Publicity Methods and Ma- 
‘terials for the Control of Venereal Disease in 
a Negro Community.” Towa. 

Bryon L. Fox, B.A., B.S., M.A. Ohio State, 
1928, 1930. “Relationship of Private Organ- 
izations to the United States Government’s 
Information and Cultural Program Abroad.” 
Ohio State. 

Sherwood D. Fox, A.B. Harvard, 1939; A.M. 
Illinois, 1942. “The Role of Voluntary As- 


sociations in the Integration of American 
Society.” Harvard. 

Ronald Freedman, A.B., M.A. Michigan, 1939, 
1940. ‘Differential Migration to Chicago.” 
Chicago. 

Philip E. Frohlich, B.A, M.A. Wisconsin, 
1938, 1939. “Bureaucracy and Middle Class 
Mentality.” Wisconsin. 

J. B. Garcia, Indiana; Columbia. “Society, the 
System of Public Education and the Work of 
José Rizal in the Philippine Common- 
wealth.” New School for Social Research. 

Paul Gillen, B.S., M.Ed. Johns Hopkins, 1930, 
1935. “An Interpretation of the Distribu- 
tional Occupations for Education, Health 
and Recreation in American Cities.” Co- 
lumbia, Teachers College. f 

Margaret W. Giovanelli, A.B. Indiana State 
Teachers College, 1935; M.A. Illinois, 1937. 
“Montaigne: Moral Aestheticism.” New 
School for Social Research. f 

John R. Gordon, B.A., M.A. Baylor, 1929, 1932. 
“The Social Nature of the Learning Process.” 
Texas. 

John L. Gould, B.A. Kansas, 1939. “The Status 
of the Aged in Modern Society: A Study in 
the Process of Role Definition and Determi- 
nation.” Towa. 

Joseph H. Greenberg, B.A. North Carolina, 
1942; M.A. Yale, 1943. “Factors Underlying 
the Unbalanced Sex Ratio in United States 
Cities and Its Social Implications.” Yale. 

Llewellyn Z. Gross, B.A., M.A. Minnesota, 
1936, 1939. “The Construction and Partial 
Standardization of a Scale for Measuring 
Self-insight.” Minnesota. 

George Grosser, A.M. Harvard, 1943. “Social 
Structure and Its Influence on Types of 
Juvenile Delinquency.” Harvard. 

Rev. Thomas J. Harte, B.A. Mount St. Al- 
phonsus, 1942; M.A. Catholic University, 
1944. “Catholic Activity in Race Relations 
in the United States.” Catholic University. 

Frank E. Hartung, A.B. Wayne, 1933; A.M. 
Michigan, 1934. “A Study in Law and Social 
Differentiation: As Exemplified by O.P.A. 
Violations in the Detroit Wholesale Meat 
Industry.” Michigan. 

Donald G. Hay, B.S., M.S. North Dakcta Agri- 
cultural College, 1926, 1927. “Measurement 
of Social Participation of Rural Families.” 
Minnesota. . 

M. Edward Healy, B.A. Minnesota, 1928; M.A. 
Catholic University, x940. “Society and 
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Social Change in St. Thomas, Ward, Sumner 
and Cooley.” Catholic University. 

David Henderson, A.B. Westminster, 1938; 
M.A. Pittsburgh, 1o41. “Analysis and 
Evaluation of Civic Club Awardees 1921- 
1935.” Pittsburgh. ` 

Hilda Hertz, A.B. Skidmore College, 1942; 
M.A. Duke, 1944. “Language and Race Re- 
lations.” Duke. 

Linwood L. Hodgdon, B.A. Springfield College; 
M.A. Michigan State, 1946..““Unmet Medi- 
cal Needs in Five Michigan Communities.” 
Michigan State. 

Rev. William E. Hogan, S.T.L. Gregorian Uni- 
versity, 1939; M.A. Catholic University, 
1943. “The Development of Bishop Wilhelm 
Emmanuel von Ketteler’s Interpretation of 
the Social Problem.” Catholic University. 

John B. Holland, B.A. Tulsa; M.A. Michigan 
State, 1946. Michigan State. 

Richard A. Hornseth, B.A. Carroll, 1937; M.A. 
Wisconsin, 1941. “A Weighted Index of 
Discrimination against the American Ne- 
gro.” Wisconsin. 

Paul Houser, B.A., M.A. Tennessee, 1935, 1936. 
“Mortality as Related to Health Facilities in 
Michigan.” Michigan State. 

Lawrence Hugo, M.A. Pittsburgh, 1941. “‘Socio- 
logical Implications of Malnutrition.” Pitts- 
burgh. 

Yung-Lian Hwang, B.A. Kwang Hua Univer- 
sity, 1937. “Chinese American Cultural Pat- 
tern.” New York University. 

Morris Janowitz, A.B. New York University, 
1941. “Analysis of Factors of Intolerance 
among War Veterans.” Chicago. > 

Harry M. Johnson, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 1930, 
1941. “The Social Structure of France be- 
tween the Two Wars.” Harvard. 

Ernest B. Kalibala, B.S. New York University, 
1933; A.M. Columbia, 1934; A.M. Harvard, 
1946. “The Social Structure of the Baganda 
Tribe of East Africa.” Harvard. 

Rev. Joseph Kerins, B.A. Mount St. Alphonsus, 
1944; M.A. Catholic University, 1946. “The 

_ Social Thought of Pope Pius X.” Catholic 
University. 

Orrin Klapp, M.A. Chicago, 1940. “The Hero 
as a Social Type.” Chicago. 

Peter Klassen, A.B. Denison, 1931; M.A. Ohio 
State, 1932. “Internal Migration: A Com- 
parison by Ethnic Groups Based upon the 
Russian Census of 1926.” Chicago. 

Rose Kohn, B.A. New York University, 1943; 


M.A. Yale, 1944. “The Land Reform. Pro- 

_ gram in Puerto Rico.” Yale. 

J. Henry Korson, B.A. Villanova, 1931; M.A. 
Yale, 1942. “The Technological Develop- 
ment of the Cigar Industry: A Study in 
Social Change.” Yale. 

Toimi Kyllonen, A.B., M.A. Bucknell, 1935, 
1936. “A Comparison of Reñned-Item and 
Item-Configuration Weighting in Prediction 
of Personal Adjustment.” Minnesota. 

Werner S. Landecker, J.U.D. University of 
Berlin, 1936. “Integration and Organiza- 
tion in Federal Aggregates.” Michigan. 


Marion Levy, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 1939, 1943; 


A.M. Texas, 1940. ‘‘Comparative Analysis of 
the Relationship between Kinship Structure 
and Occupational Roles in China and 
Japan.” Harvard. 

Rita Lynn, B.A. Trinity, 1043; M.S.S.W. 
Catholic University, 1945. “The National 
Catholic Community Service—Its Origin, 
Growth and Development.” Catholic Uni- 
versity, 

Joseph W. McGee, B.A. St. Michaels, 1927; 
M.A. Catholic University, 1940. “An Ap- 
plication and Analysis of Sociological Indices 
in a Study of the Functional Entity of Wash- 

. ington, D.C.” Catholic University. 

Walter C. McKain, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 1934, 
1938. “Qld Age and the Social Structure.” 
Harvard. 

David W. McKinney, B.A. AM & N College, 
Arkansas, 1941; M.A. Wayne, 1946. “The 
Self in Disintegration: An Attempt To De- 
termine the Extent to which George H. 
Mead’s Conceptual Framework Lends Itself 
to the Interpretation of the Functional Men- 
tal Disorders.” Wisconsin. 

Byron R. Mahon, A.B. Bethany, 1932; M.Ed. 
Pittsburgh, 1937. ‘‘Migratory Workers in 
Indiana.” Pittsburgh. 

Thomas Patrick Malone, A.B. Duke, 1940; 
M.A. Maryland, 1941. “Interactive Pro- 
cesses in the Group Therapy of the Psycho- 
neuroses.” Duke. 

John F. Manfredi, A.B. Pennsylvania, 1942. “A 
Study of the Relationships between Popular 
Entertainment and Social Values in the 
U.S.” Harvard. 

Leo J. Martin, B.A. Loyola, 1940; M.A. Ford- 
ham, 1¢43. “Causation in Contemporary 
Sociological Theory.” Fordkem. 

Don A. Martindale, B.A., M.A. Wisconsin, 
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1939, 1940. “Morale Problems in the War- 
Time Army.” Wisconsin. 

Bernard N. Meltzer, A.B., M.A. Wayne, 1943, 
1944. “An Investigation of Factors in the 
Differential Publication Prolificity of Social 
Scientists.” Chicago. 

Carrol M. Mickey, B.A., M.A. Kansas, 1936, 
1940. “A Sociological Analysis of the Con- 
servation Movement: A Study in Collective 

. Behavior.” Iowa. 

Paul A. Miller, B.S. West Virginia, 1939; M.A. 
Michigan State, 1946. “Rural Social Struc- 
ture and Value Orientation as Influenced by 
Action Agencies.” Michigan State. 

Joel B. Montague, B.S. Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, 1935; M.A. Colorado State 
College of Education, 1938. Michigen State. 

James E. Morlock, B.A. Evansville, 1929; 
M.A. Indiana, 1931. “Prediction of Delin- 
quency among a Homogeneous Group of 
Boys.” Ohio State. 

Bernice Moskowitz, B.A. Connecticut, 1943; 
M.A. Wisconsin, 1946. “The Effect on Labor 
Unions of Family Attitudes toward Union- 
ism: A Case Study.” Wisconsin. 

Henry M. Muller, B.A. Colgate, 1935; M.A. 


Pennsylvania, 1937. “Urban Home Owner- - 


ship: A Socio-economic Analysis with Em- 
phasis on Philadelphia.” Pennsylvania. 

Raymond A. Mulligan, B.S. New York Uni- 
versity, 1937; M.A. Fordham, 1939. “‘Analy- 
sis of Socio-economic Composition of Indiana 
University Students.” Indiana. 

Evlon J. Niederfrank, B.S., M.A. Oregon State, 
1932, 1935. “The Rural Community in New 
England.” Wisconsin. 

Carl A. Nissen, B.S. Linfield, 1922; M.A. Chi- 
cago, 1929. “A Study of the Social Factors 
Correlated among the Upper Classes of a 
Midwestern City.” Ohio State. 

Rev. William A. Nolan, B.A., M.A. St. Louis, 
1933, 1935. “Communism and the American 
Negro.” Fordham. 

Joseph E. Nuquist, A.B., M.A. Nebraska, 1935, 
1936. “The Country Bank: A Local Com- 
munity Institution.” Wisconsin. 

Peter A. Ostafin, A.B. Dartmouth, 1932. “The 
Polish Peasant in Transition.” Michigan. 
Edna S. Pedersen, B.A. Tennessee, 1941; M.A. 
Louisiana, 1943. “Factors Associated with 
the Disappearance of the Company Town 

as a Policy.” Wisconsin. 

Harald A. Pedersen, B.A. New Mexico A & M, 
1939; M.A, Louisiana, 1942. “Cultural De- 
terminism and Its Effects in the Dairy 


Farming Industry of Central Wisconsin.” 


Wisconsin. Poa 

Kurt Pine, B.A. University‘ of Berlin, 1932; 
M.S. Pittsburgh, 1943. “Retired Seamen: A 7 
Study in Social Isolation with Particular 
Emphasis on Its Effects in Old Age.” Yale. 

Lawrence F. Pisani, B.A., M.A. Yale, 1942, 
1944. “Group Prejudice, Its Nature and 
Function.” Yale. 

Otto Pollak, J.D. University of Vienna, 1930; 
M.A. Bryn Mawr, 1940. “The Criminality 
of Women.” Pennsylvania. 

Daniel O. Price, B.S. Florida Southern, 1939; 
M.A: North Carolina, 1942. “Some Aspects. 
of Internal Migration in the United States 
1935-40.” North Carolina. 

B. J. Przedpelski, Institute of Technology, War- 
saw, Poland. ‘“‘Agricultural Extension in 
Poland between the two World Wars.” 
Columbia, Teachers College. 

Orville Quackenbush, B.A., B.S., M.A. Minne- 
sota, 1933, 1935, 1938. “A Theoretical and 
Empirical Consideration of the Concept 
‘Stereotype.’ ” Minnesota. 

Robert Reed, A.B. Johns Hopkins, 1938; M.A. 
Chicago, 1942. “Marital Adjustment and. 
Family Planning.” Chicago. 

William W. Reeder, B.S., M.S. Utah State Agri- . 
cultural College, 1935, 1938. “A Study of In- 
formal Social Participation among Farm 
Families.” Cornell. 

Rev. Richard J. Roche, M.A. Catholic Univer- 
sity, 1943. “Catholic Colleges and the Negro 
Student.” Catholic University. 

Trinidad A. Rojo, A.B., M.A. Washington 
University, 1930, 1932. “Filipino Labor 
Movement in the United States.” Stanford. 

William Henry Roney, A.B. Occidental College, 
1935; A.M. Michigan, 1936. “Barbados and 
Jamaica: A Comparative Study of Cpen and 
Closed Resources.” Duke. 

Alvin Rose, A.B. Lincoln, 1938; M.A. Iowa, 
1943. “Ambition Patterns of Industrial 
Workers.” Chicago. 

Sylvia J. Russell, A.B. Hunter, 1932; A.M. Rad- 
cliffe, 1933. “The Sociological Background of 
American War Songs.” New York University. 


' Georges Sabagh, M.A. California, 1943. “Social 


and Demographic Effects of Age az Marri- 
age.” California. l 
Alvin H. Scaff, B.A. Texas, 1937; B.D.. Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, 1940; M.A. 
Texas, 1946. “The Internment Camp.” 
Texas. E 
Alfred C. Schnur, B.A. Pittsburgh, 1941; M.A. 
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Wisconsin, . 1944, “The Influence of the 
Educational’ Tieatment. of Prisoners in the 
Wisconsin State Prisoh upon Post-release 
Recidivism.” Wisconsin. 

Karl F. Schuessler, A.B. Evansville, 1936; A.M. 
Chicago, 1939. “Musical Taste and Socio- 
economic Groups.” Indiana. 

Maurice Schulte, M.A. Wisconsin, 1937. “Social 
Backgrounds of Psychotics.” Pittsburgh. 

Rev. Andrew Seebold, B.A. Dayton, 1924; 
M.A. Catholic University, 1943. “Social 
Moral Reconstruction According to the 
Writings and Works of William Joseph 
Chaminade.” Catholic University. 

Melvin Seeman, B.A. Johns Hopkins, 1940; 
M.A. Ohio State, 1945. “‘The Social Psychol- 
ogy of Behavior Change.” Ohio State. 

Harold L. Sheppard, M.A. Chicago, 1945. “The 
Civil Servant in Mid-western Society: A 
Sociological Analysis of Bureaucracy.” Wis- 
consin. 

William Arthur Shirey, A.B. DePauw, 1926; 
A.M. Indiana, 1932. “The Teaching of Social 
Ethics in High Schools: A Sociological 
Analysis.” Duke. 

Erwin O. Smigel, A.B. North Carolina, 1939; 
A.M. New York University, 1942. “The Un- 
employed Veteran in New York City.” New 
York University. 

Anna Green Smith, A.B. Cumberland, 1928; 
M.A. Peabody, 1936. ‘Southern Regional 
Literary Leadership.” North Carolina. 

Harold E. Smith, B.S. Juniata College, 1936; 
B.S, Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S. 
V.P.I., 1941. “Social Participation in a New 
York Village.” Cornell. 

Luke M. Smith, A.B. California, 1936; A.M. 
Harvard, 1942. “Relations between Social 
Structure and Politics in an Urban Com- 

. munity.” Harvard. 

Waldo S. Sommers, B.A. Heidelberg, 1927; 
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George F. Robinson, B.D. Northern Baptist’ 


Theological Seminary, 1940; A.B. Ripon 
College, 1945. “Church Membership and 
Attendance of the Rural Population in Boone 
County, Iowa, 1945-1946.” Iowa Siate. 

Seanie M. Robinson, A.B. Miami, 1942. “The 
Culture of the Negro Professional Family.” 
Fisk. 

Mary Jane Rogers, A.B. Chicago, 1941. 
“Planning for Cultural Development of 
Cities.” Chicago. 

Natalie Rogoff, A.B. Barnard, 1943.-“Analysis 
of the Way in which a Given-Social Crisis 
Impinges upon the Family.” Chicago. 

Edna Romanell, B.A. Brooklyn College, 1934. 
“Tocqueville’s Diaries on America and His 
Final Presentation of the U.S. in the Dem- 
ocracy in America.” New School for Social 
Research. 

Bernard Rosenberg, B.A. Michigan, 1945. “The 
Concept of Class in the Work of Thorstein 
Veblen.” New School for Social Research. 

Ruth Roth, B.A. Iowa, 1939. “Problem Chil- 
dren and Teachers—Attitudes in an Iowa 
High School: A Study in Social Control.” 
Towa. 

Joseph S. Rowland, Jr., A.B. North Carolina, 
1946.. “Cooperatives in the Southeast.” 
North Carolina. 

Morton Rubin, A.B. Boston, 1946. “Patterns of 
Culture in a Basque Community.” North 
Carolina. : 

Marion St. John, A.B. Missouri, ro42. ‘Po- 
litical Action Committee as a Social Move- 
ment.” Washington University, St. Louis. 

James Olcutt Sanders, B.A. Texas, 1939. “The 
Texas Cowboy Square Dance: A Study in 
Regional Folk Sociology.” Texas. 

Hiram Shaw Scates, B.A. Bethel, 1931. “An 
Occupational Study of a Selected Group of 
Protestant Ministers.” Southern Methodist. 

Leonard Schatzman, A.B. Indiana, 1943. 
“Changes in Vocational Plans of Veterans.” 
Indiana. 

Mary J. Schumacher, A.B. Wayne State Teach- 
-ers College, 1944. “Attitudes of Negroes 
toward Discriminatory Practices in Lin- 
coln.” Nebraska. 

Harvey Schweitzer, B.S. Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, 1946. “The Structure of 
Rural Social Groupings in Ionia County, 
Michigan.” Michigan State. 

Lois F. Scritchfield, A.B. Sterling College, 1945. 
“Jehovah’s Witnesses: Esprit de Corps and 
Morale in a Religious Sect.” Washington 
University, St. Louis. 
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Francis Seaman, B.S. Michigan, 1943. “A 
Critical Survey of Public Opinion concern- 
ing Labor, 1936-1945.” Michigan. 

Barbara B. Semmelman, A.B. Pennsylvania ` 
State, 1944. “A Study of Suicide in San 
Francisco, 1935-1945.” Stanford. 

Lyle W. Shannon, B.A. Cornell, 1942. “A Re- 
vised Scale of Fitness for Self-Government.” 
Washington. 

Robert L. Skrabanck, B.S. Texas A & M, 1942. 
“A Statistical Analysis of Various Social Fac- `. 
tors Affecting Net Farm Family Income in 
the Bell County, Texas Blackland Region.” 
Texas A & M. 

Lucile Corbin Smiderski, BS. Mississippi 
Southern College, 1935. “Attitudes toward 
Marriage in Wartime.” Chicago. 

Ann G. Smith, B.A. Texas, 1946. “The Me- 
chanics of Social Control in Primitive Socie-- 
ties.” Texas. 

Harvey Smith, A.B. Chicago, 1941. “The 
Sociology of Race in Industry.” Chicago. 

Sarah E. Smith, A.B. Indiana State Teachers ` 
College, 1939. ““The Sociological Adequacy of 
a Group of Southeastern Urban Studies.” 
North Caroline. ; 

Geraldine D. Sowle, B.A. Wisconsin, 1943. 
“Social Environment and Physical Differ- 
entiation: A Study of Environmental Ef- 
fects on Body Build among Wisconsin 
Women.” Wisconsin. 

George D. Spindler, B.S., C.S.T.C., Stevens 
Point, 1940. “Germans, Americans and the 
Military.” Wisconsin. : 

Elizabeth Stern, B.A. Hunter, 1940: “A. J. 
Toynbee: A Study of History.” New School 
Jor Social Research. 

Gordon Streib, B.S. North Central College, 
1941. “The Group Life of Conscientious 
Objectors in World War IL.” New School for 
Social Research. 

Solomon Sutker, A.B. Emory, 1939. “The Rural 
Community in the Southeast.” North 
Carolina. 

Nick Taccio, A.B. Illinois, 1942. “Comparison 
between Chicago Area Project and Industrial 
Foundations Project.” Illinois. 

Esther Faye Talcott, B.A. Fenn College. “The 
Social Background of Leadership in a Mid- 
western Community.” Towa. 

Mary Ann Tauksley, B.A. Vanderbilt, 1945. 
“Social Distance Patterns within and be- 
tween Negro and White Groups in a Transi- 
tion Area.” Vanderbilt. 

Carlis Taylor, B.A. Florida. “The Juvenile 
Court of Duval County, Florida.” Florida. 
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Larene Taylor, B.S. Utah, 1945. “Study of a 
Mormon Group.” Chicago. 

Rosemary Fleming Tharp, B.A. Towa State 
Teachers College, 1942. “Hawkeye Village: 
A G.I. Student Community.” Towa. 

Lydia Thaxton, B.S. North Carolina Agricul- 
tural and Technical College, 1941. “A 
Sociological Study of the Falashas Jew of 
New York.” New York Universtiy. 

Arlia Tomlinson, B.S. Georgia State College for 
Women, 1943. “A Study of Municipal 
Recreation in North Carolina.” North Caro- 
lina. 

Meriel Toney, A.B. Talladega, 1945. “The De- 
velopment and Use of the Life-History 
Method in Juvenile Delinquency.” New York 
University. 

Harrison M. Trice, B.S. Louisiana State, eae: 
“Sociological Aspects Surrounding Labor 
Turnover.” Wisconsin. 

Sylvia Trustor, A.B. University of Toronto, 
1946. “Employee Status and Institutional- 
ization of Rights.” Illinois. 

Everett Turbon, B.A. Xavier, 1941. “The In- 
ternal Migration of Negroes to the North.” 
New York University. 

James D. Turner, B.S. Mississippi Southern 
State Teachers College, 1946. “Differential 
Punishments of Negro and White Offenders 
in Mississippi.” Indiana. 

Alain Turnier, Licence en droit, École nationale 
de droit, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. “The United 
States Loans and Haitian Economic De- 
velopment.” Fisk. 

Gerhard Veringa, Studies at the University of 
Groningen. “The Development of Child 
Legislation in the Netherlands.” Fordham. 

Laurence O. Vickers, A.B. Duke, 1946. “A 
Study of the Interrelationship between 
Church Staff and Functions and Size of 
‘Congregation.” Duke. 

Arthur J. Vidich, B.A. Michigan, 1944. ‘‘As- 
pects of Acculturation in a Rural Ethnic 
Group.” Wisconsin. 

Virginia W. Vidich, B.A. Wisconsin, 1943. 
“Analysis of the Vote for Bob La Follette in 
1900.” Wisconsin. 

D. A. Viggers, B.Com. Victoria University Col- 
lege, University of New Zealand, 1943. 
“Rural-Urban Trends in New Zealand.” 
Wisconsin. 

Lewis C. Vinson, B.A. Louisiana State, 1939. 
“Social Determinants in the Delinquency of 
Institutionalized Girls in the State of 
Louisiana.” Louisiana State. 


Carl A. Wagner, B.A. Seton Hall College, 1942. 
“The Social Thought of Christopher Daw- 
son.” Fordham. 

Jack W. Waldrep, B.Ph., B.D. Emory, 1933, 
1940. Winsconsin. f 

Stanley R. Walker, A.B. North Carolina, r941. 
“Industrial Recreation in North Carolina,” 
North Carolina. 

Charles Warriner, A.B. Hillsdale College, 1942. 
“Industrial Workers’ Ties to Factory and 
Community.” Chicago. 

Valery Webb, B.A. Connecticut, 1942. “Effects 
of Military Service on Family Roles of 
Veterans.” Connecticut. 

Sarah K. Wesson. ‘“The Children’s Home of the 
Palestine Commune.” Wayne. 

Doris West, B.A. Earlham College, 1945. “The 
Role of the Encyclopaedia in Society.” Okio 
State. 

Ralph Lloyd West, B.A. Grinnell College, 1938. 
“American Indians in Detroit.” Wayne. 

Ruth C. Weyerman, B.A. Texas. “Statistical 
Study of Ex-service Women.” Texas. 

Wayne L. Wheeler, A.B. Doane College, 1944. 
“Social Stratification in Crete, Nebraska.” 
Nebraska. 

Lafayette White, B.A. Miles, 1938. “The De- 

_ velopment of Local 10 of the United Public 
Workers of America, C.1.0.” Howard. 

George Lewin Wilber, A.B. Michigan, 1044. 
“The Unionization of Foremen as a Function 
of Their Changing Status.” Michigan. 

Harry Williams, A.B. Northwestern, 1942. “A 
Study of Agricultural Extension County 
Agents in Relation to Community Resources 
Development.” North Carolina. 

Sidney Worob, B.S. Arkansas, 1940. “A Statis- 
tical Study of Persons in Who’ s Who in the 
South and Southwest.” Texas. 

Pecola Worthy, A.B. Benedict, 1936. ““The Ia- 
fluence of Urban—Middle-class Negro Fami- 
lies as Seen in a Sample of Problem Children 
in a Private Fee Clinic in New vere City.” 
New York University. 

Jacob W. Zang, B.A. OARE ERT S State, 1941. 
“The Early Development of a Juvenile In- 
stitution: The Philadelphia House of 
Refuge.” Pennsylvania State. 

Catherine Zimmer, B.S. Hillsdale College, 1945. 
“Integration of a Small Industrial Commun- 
ity.” Michigan. 

Lucile Zuckerman. “Social Work in a Labor 
Setting: A Descriptive Analysis of the Per- 
sonal Service of the UAW-CIO Health In- 
stitute.” Wayne. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Ball State Teachers Cellege—Lester E. 
Hewitt and Everett Ferrll have been ap- 
pointed assistant professors in the social 


. Litt.D., LL.D., vice-chancellor of the Uni- 


science department. Dr. Hewitt received his | 


degree from the Universit» of Michigan and 
served with the Army dur-ng the war, while 
Dr. Ferrill completed his coctorate from the 
University of Illinois after serving as a 
lieutenant, senior grade, with the Navy. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York.—The 
first comprehensive study of the role of 
state universities in American education and 
of the effects of government support upon 
these institutions has been initiated by the 
Corporation. It will be conducted by Fred- 
eric L. Paxson, professor of history at the 
University of California, author of History 
of the American Frontier. Dr. Paxson will be- 
gin the study in September. 


Centre d Etudes Socioloziques —The Cen- 
ter moved in Februarr, 1947, from 2 
Rue Montpensier to 82 Boulevard Arago, 
Paris XTIT”. In addition to eighteen regular 
lecture courses the program of the Center 
included four lecture courses delivered by 
foreign scholars this sprirg: “The Contem- 
porary American ‘Sociolcgy,” by Richard 
Williams, formerly profesor at Buffalo Uni- 
versity; “The Methods cf the Roumanian 
Sociological School for Studying Social Re- 
ality,” by D. Gusti, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Bucharest; “Soc&l Symbiosis and 
Social Hierarchy,” by Eugène Dupreel, pro- 
fessor at the University of Bruxelles; “Social 
Anthropology in England and America,” by 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, professor emeritus 
at Oxford University. J. L- Moreno, director 
of the Sociometric Instituze, New York, also 
accepted the invitation cf the Center, but 
the dates of his lectures are not known. 


University of Ceylon--The attention of 
Journal readers is callec to the following 
letter from Professor W. Ivor Jennings, 
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versity of Ceylon: 


February 7, 1947 

I have been asked by the senate and the 
council to make enquiries about filling from 
the United States the chair of sociology which 
the university is about to establish. The pro- 
fessor will become the head of a new department 
to be established in the faculty of arts, though 
for the time being at least he will be the only 
member of the department. The nature of his 
courses and the manner in which they can be 
fitted with the university scheme of education 
can be settled when he arrives here. 

The main conditions of appointment will be 
as follows: 7 

Salary scale —Rs. 14,400-600-18,000 (ap- 
proximately $4,800-$5,400). 

Allowances:—(1) Rent allowance on Ceylon 
government scale is at present 15 per cent of 
salary for a married man or woman and 7} per 
cent of salary for an unmarried person, subject 
to a maximum of Rs. 120 (approximately $36) 
per month and Rs. 60 per month, respectively. 
(2) War allowance on the Ceylon government 
scale is at present 10 per cent of salary on the 
first Rs. 6,000 only. (3) Overseas allowance up 
to 33 per cent of salary according to decision 
of the council at the date of appointment. 

Period.—Four years in the first instance but, 
if reappointed, up to the age of ss. 

Provident funds——The professor will con- 
tribute 5 per cent of salary plus overseas 
allowance and the university will add xo per 
cent, the whole being accumulated at the uni- 
versity rate, which is at present 4 per cent. 

Passages.—Free passage to and from Colom- 
bo for the professor, his wife (or husband), and 
not more than three children. 

Leave-—If reappointed, the professor would 
have leave under the University Act as a non- 
Ceylonese. Roughly, this means one term in 
four years, which can be expanded to six 
months by taking in the vacations. Free pas- 
sages to and from the United States of America 
would be given for the professor, his wife, and 
not more than three children. 

There being no racial discrimination in ‘the 
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university, questions of “race,” nationality, or 
color aré irrelevant, and I need hardly say that 
there would be no objection to a woman. We 
have women as heads of the departments of 
Sanskrit and philosophy. 

We should be very grateful for any assistance 
that you can give us toward enabling us to fill 
this post. 


Chemins du Monde-——An international 
review, Chemins du Monde, appeared for 
the first time in June. It is founded to aid 
the circulation of thoughts and ideas be- 
tween peoples on an international basis and 
will welcome the contribution of writers of 
all countries who will thus be in the reach of 
readers of all nations, and so contribute to a 
mutual and international understanding. It 
will be edited in Paris by Editions de Cler- 
mont. The editorial committee is composed 
of Roger Caillois, Christian Func-Brentano, 
Jacques Heurgon, Pierre de Lanux, Jacques 
Viénot, and Francois Berge, who is the 
editor-in-chief. 

Publication will be in the form of separate 
small volumes, each of which will be divided 
into two parts: articles, and eventually 
special studies, devoted to the examination 
of a contemporary problem of civilization, 
in which the points of view of different coun- 
tries and continents will be juxtaposed; and 
information regarding all international 
meetings, conferences, etc., and also activi- 
ties of U.N.E.S.C.O. In the review will be 
included a chapter dealing with the prob- 
lems arising from the misery of the present 
time. An English edition of some volumes 
will eventually be published with the French 
one. Volumes in preparation are on “Civi- 
lization”; “Destiny of the Individual in the 
Present-Day World”; “Civilization and 
Colonization”; “Displaced Persons”; “Art 
and International Exchanges”; and “Propa- 
ganda and Liberty.” 


The University of Chicago.—The seventh 
annual conference for teachers of the social 
sciences in secondary schools and junior col- 
leges will be held July 23, 24, and 25, 1947. 
The theme will be “The Task of the Social 


Sciences in General Education.” Programs. 


may be had by addressing Earl S. Johnson, 


Box g§1, 1126 East Fifty-ninth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Conference on Jewish Relations, Inc.— 
The Conference is sponsoring a social-psy- 
chological study of the survivors of extermi- 
nation camps. Readers of this Journal who 
happen to have materials bearing on the 
problem are urged to communicate with the 
Project on German Extermination Camps, 
Conference on Jewish Relations, 1841 
Broadway, New York 23, New York. 


University of Denver—Ten graduate 
fellowships providing $100 per month for 
twelve months have been announced for 
study in government management, by 
Henry K. Stanford, acting director of the 
department of government management. 
Leading to the degree of Master of Science 
in government management, these fellow- 
ships are open to either men or women. The 


- program lasts twelve months, the first nine 


of which are at the Denver University Gov- 
ernment Management Center. At the end of 
nine months the students are assigned to 
specific field projects requiring the appraisal 
of a unit of government. 

During the nine years the program has 
been in operation at the University of 
Denver—the first program of its kind in the 
country—assignments have been completed 
in eighteen states. Expenses for travel to and 
from the place of field work are paid by the 
department of government. Support of. the 
department is derived from the Sloan and 
James foundations. Curriculum of the pro- 
gram includes the following subjects: ad- 
ministrative law, citizens’ groups, govern- 
mental accounting, governmental planning, 
personnel administration, public education, 
public finance, public reporting, public 
opinion, public works, public welfare, re- 
search methods, state and local govern- 
ments, and statistics. 

Applicants for the fellowships must have 
a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in 
political science or business administration 
and undergraduate courses in economics, 
public administration, accounting and sta- 
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tistics. The program will begin on Septem- 
ber 15, 1947. 


Eastern Sociological Scciety.—The seven- 
teenth annual meeting of the Eastern Soci- 
ological Society was held at the Men’s Fac- 
ulty Club of Columbia University on April 
26 and 27. Reports on current research pro- 
jects were given in the Saturday morning 
session, which was under the chairmanship 
of Professor W. Rex Crawford. The Satur- 
. day afternoon session was devoted to the 
sociology of economic organization, and 
papers were given by: Henry J. Meyer, New 
York University, on “The Arbitrator as 
Sociological Observer”; Frieda Wunderlich, 
New School for Social Research, on “The 
Farm Worker in the Stratification of Ger- 
man Society”; and Wilbert E. Moore, 
Princeton University, on “Current Issues in 
Industrial Sociology.” The discussion was 
led by Professor C. Wright Mills of Colum- 
bia University. The annual dinner meeting 
was addressed by Professor J. D. Bernal, 
F.R.S., University of London, on “The Ap- 
plications of Social Scieace in Great Brit- 
ain.” 

The Sunday morning session was devoted 
to an inventory of the 1947 sociological 
scene by Professor Talcctt Parsons of Har- 
vard, on “The Study cf Social, Structure 
Today,” and James W. Woodard of Temple 
University, on “Some Aspects of the Per- 
sonality-Culture Relationship.” Ralph Lin- 
ton, Abraham Kardiner, and Lawrence K. 
Frank led the discussion. 

The officers of the. Society for 1947 are 
Donald Young, presidert; Raymond Ken- 
nedy, vice-president; Bernhard J. Stern, 
secretary-treasurer. The members of the 
executive committee include: Harry Alpert; 
W. Rex Crawford; Julian L. Woodward; 
Gladys Bryson; E. Franklin Frazier; and 
Robert Merton, who is representative of the 
Society on the executive board of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society. 


Fisk University —The Institute of Race 
Relations, under the sporsorship of the Race 
Relations Division of the American Mission- 
ary Association, will again be held at Fisk 


University, Nashville, Tennessee, July 1-109, 
1947. 

Under the guidance of a distinguished 
and experienced staff of lecturers, consult- 
ants, and seminar leaders, the Institute in-’ 
cludes the following areas of interest:a review 
of the findings of anthropology, sociology, 
and psychology in an effort to determine the 
nature of race prejudice and the conditions 
under which it develops; a consideration of 
social, economic, and general community 
problems with implications for race rela- 
tions; an analysis of social problems, giving 
special attention to methods of dealing with 
these problems constructively in the demo- 
cratic framework of the American commu- 
nity. 


University of Hawait.—Jesse Steiner of 
the University of Washington is visiting 
professor of sociology for the second semes- 
ter and summer session. 

Hawaii Japanese: An Experiment in 
Democrary by Andrew W. Lind has recently 
been published by Princeton University 
Press. 


Louisiana State University—A workshop 
in welfare administration will be conducted 
by the school of social welfare, July 21 to 
August 8, 1947, under the leadership of 
Thomasine Hendricks of Washington, D.C. 
This workshop in welfare administration is 
open only to persons employed in adminis- 


trative, supervisory, or consultative posi- 


tions in welfare agencies.. Two semester 
credits may be earned by persons who, in ad- 
dition to this experience requirement, have 
completed a minimum of two full years of 
college work with an over-all scholastic 
average of C+ or higher. Applications must 
be filed at least four week in advance of the 
opening of the workshop. 

Other workshops offerec at the same 
period, by members of the school, are: 
“Supervision in Social Case Work,” Mary 
Spence; “Trends in Child Welfare,” Harri- 
son A. Dobbs; “Current Developments in 
Public Welfare,” Earl E. Klein; “Current - 
Trends in Social Case Work,” Hilda Amdt 
and al Spence. 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology —A 
new quarterly journal, Human Relations, 


has been organized to serve as a channel in 
which work in the various social sciences” 


may converge for comparative study at an 
international level. It is announced jointly 
by the Tavistock Institute of Human Re- 
lations, London, England, and the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. It will be 
edited by two committees drawn from the 
staffs of those organizations. Human Re- 
lations is planned to supplement more 
specialized journals by providing, side by 
side, comparison of related work in soci- 
ology, psychology, economics, anthropol- 
ogy, psychiatry, and other disciplines. It 
-will publish original reports of laboratory 
and field research which has been designed 
to clarify practical problems. Human Re- 
lations will deal with work done in any 
country. 


The Tavistock Institute of Human Re- 
lations is a newly organized research and 
action staff of British psychiatrists and 
other social scientists. They are engaged in a 
broad program of projects, including group 
therapy, community organization, indus- 
trial relations, mass education, and ad- 
ministrative management. The Research 
Center for Group Dynamics is designed to 
train research workers in theoretical and 
applied fields of group life and to assist in 
training practitioners. The Institute and the 
Center, with mutual fields of investigation 
and mutual attitudes towards the future of 
social science, are collaborating to produce a 
journal which extends their shared point of 
view. 


University of Michigan.—The general 
topic for the special summer session pro- 
gram in 1947 is “The United States in 
World Affairs.” Dr. Gottfried S. Delatour, 
at present a visiting professor at Columbia 
University, will represent the sociology de- 
partment in this program. He will also give 
the course, “War and World Society.” 

The Survey Research Center announces 
internships and assistantships for the sum- 


mer of 1947 and the academic year 1947-48. 
Appointments will be available at all levels 
of experience from advanced undergraduate 
assistantships to postdoctoral internships. 


` At the higher level of sample designs, analy- 


sis, and study design, at least ten appoint- 
ments will be made. Part-time work to gain 
experience in coding and interviewing will be 
available also. Applications for the academic 
year 1947-48 must be received before 
August 1. Stipends for half-time positions 
for graduate students will begin at $1,000 
and for full-time postdoctoral internships, at 
$3,000 per annum. Candidates whose under- 
graduate training has been in any of the 
social sciences, including business adminis- 
tration, industrial management, ard social 
psychology, will- be considered. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to Dr. Rensis 
Likert, director of the Survey Research 
Center. 


University of Missouri.—Carl H. Chap- 
man, instructor in archeology and anthro- 
pology, will conduct an eight-week field 
party in southwest Missouri to rescue arche- 
ological material likely to be by the Bull- 
shoals Dam on the White River. The ex- 
pedition will also provide an opportunity 
for training in archeological field methods. 
Registration will be limited to ten properly 
qualified students. Anyone interested may 
communicate with Mr. Chapman at 2ro 
Switzer Hall, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. ' 

Marian Bymum has been added to the 
staff in social work, to offer one course in 
group work. 


University of Notre Dame—Hugh P. 
O’Brien, of Dannemora, New York, admin- 
istrative assistant in the Albany headquar- 
ters of the New York State Division of 
Parole, has been appointed directcr of the 
new curriculum in correctional administra- 
tion. Mr. O’Brien will assume his new post 
in September. 
` The Notre Dame curriculum in correc- 
tional administration, which is unique in 
that it will train students only for the crime 
field rather than general social work, will 
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prepare college gradùstes for probation, 
parole, and correctional! institution service, 
and also for positions in the field of crime 


prevention. Students who complete this’ 
training will qualify, in addition, as crimi- ` 


nologists on boards set 1p to determine the 
treatment of convicted offenders under the 
provisions of the Youth Correction Author- 
ity Act proposed by the American Law In- 
stitute. The curriculum provides for one 
year of training at Notre Dame to be fol- 
lowed by a six months’ internship in an ap- 
proved correctional agercy or institution. It 
will lead to the Master’s degree in sociology. 


Ohio State University —During the past 
year Dr. Brewton Berry, formerly at the 
University of Missouri and chairman of the 
department of sociology at Rhode Island 
State College, has been appointed as pro- 
fessor. He is offering courses in race rela- 
tions, urban sociology, and the history of 
American Sociology. James Spuhler, Robert 
A. Harper, and Stuart Adams were appoint- 
ed instructors. Dr. Spahler recently com- 
pleted his Ph.D. in anth-opology at Harvard 
and is handling courses n both physical and 
cultural anthropology as well as teaching 
one section of human genetics in the depart- 
ment of zodlogy. Dr. Harper is teaching 
courses in marriage and the family and in 
social psychology. Mr. Adams is a candidate 
for the Ph.D. at Ohio State. He is handling 
part of the work in priaciples of sociology. 
Dr. Florence G. Robbins has been advanced 
to the rank of assistant professor, her special 
field being educational sociology. Mr. Mel- 
vin Seeman has been advanced from an as- 
sistant to an instructo-:. 

The department expects to add several 
staff members at the instructor or assistant 
professor level and three or four more teach- 
ing assistants. Teachirg assistants at the 
present time (spring quarter, 1947) are Don 
Hager, Marvin Koller, Herman Lantz, 
David Lewis, Ed Lively, Morton Nachlas, 
James Pohlman, C. M. Stephenson, Atlee 
Stroup, Frank Vicroy, Carmela Frell, Char- 
lotte Kutcher, and Juliana Reese. 


Dr. Raymond Sletto, who has been at the .. 


University of Minnesota for a number of 
years, has been appointed to a professorship 
and will begin his work in the department in 
the autumn quarter, 1947. His work in the 
department will be mainly in the fields of 
research methodology and social psy- 
chology. 

Sociology: A Synopsis of Principles, by 
Dr. Jchn F. Cuber, has just been published 
by the D. Appleton—Century Company. 

At the annual meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Sociological Society, which was held on the 
Ohio State campus, April 25 and 26, papers 
were read by the following members of the 
department: Bernard Lesenberg, Don 
Hager, Carl A. Nissen, and Melvin Seeman. 
Dr. John F. Cuber and Dr. A. R. Mangus 
led discussions. Dr. Perry P. Denune, chair- 
man of the department, was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year and Dr. John F. 
Cuber was elected editor of the Okio Valley 
Sociologist. 


Princeton University——Paul K. Hatt, 
formerly of Ohio State University and re- 
cently on leave to the American Council on 
Teacher Education, and Marion J. Levy, 
now finishing graduate work at Harvard 
University, have been appointed assistant 
professors of sociology. Melvin Tumin, 
formerly of Wayne University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of anthropology ~ 
and sociology. . 

Professor Hatt, in addition to teaching, 
will also be on the staff of the Office of-Popu- 
lation Research in connection with a special 
study of Puerto Rican population problems, 
a study in which the Office of Population 


Research at Princeton and the Social Sci- - 


ence Research Center of the University of 
Puerto Rico are collaborating. Kingsley 
Davis is acting as technical advisor. 
Dudley Kirk has recently left to accept a 
position as demographer in the Office of In- 
telligence Research, Department of State. 
In the current year, in addition to his 
regular work at Princeton, Frank W. Note- 
stein is serving as consultant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary General of Social Affairs and 
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is acting as director of the Population Di- 
vision of the United Nations. 


Roosevelt College-—S.: Kirson Weinberg 
- will become the fifth full-time member of 


the department. He will have the rank of ` 


assistant professor and will begin teaching 
in the summer term of 1947. 


Lewis A. Dexter and Erich Rosenthal’ 


will teach in the summer term, as well as 

Elizabeth Lyman and Sol Kobrin, who also 

taught on a part-time basis during the 
. spring semester. 

At the beginning of the fall semester, the 
college will be in its new location, the Audi- 
torium Building, 430 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—Donald 
Young, executive director, Social Science 
Research Council, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as director of the Foundation to suc- 
ceed Shelby Harrison, who retired from this 
position on June 30. On leave of absence 
since October, 1945, Dr. Young is also re- 
signing from his position as professor of 
sociology, University of Pennsylvania. He 
will assume his duties with the Foundation 
at the expiration of his present term: of 
office with the Council on or before October 
1, 1948. 


Sociely for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues~-The Society will bestow 
upon the individual or group contributing 
‘the best action-related research in the 
field of the social implications of atomic 
energy the Edward L. Bernays Atomic 
Energy Award, consisting of a $1,000 
. United States Government bond. This 
` award is part of the program of the Society 
to stimulate research in areas of significant 
contemporary social issues. 

All research published or completed in 
1947 will be eligible for consideration. Man- 
uscripts reporting such research but which 
have not yet been published are solicited by 
the Society’s committee of judges. All re- 
ports, in duplicate, must be in the hands of 
_the chairman of the committee, Dr. David 
Krech, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 


Pennsylvania, not later than November 1; 
1947. 


The University of Southern Califernia.— 
The second summer workshop in intercul- 
tural education is scheduled from June 23 to 
August 1, 1947. The staff will include Har- . 
vey S. Locke, sociologist; Tanner G. Duck- 
rey, Philadelphia Public Schools: Sybil 
Richardson, psychologist, Los Angeles 
County Schools; Afton Nance, supervisor, 
Riverside County Schools; Beatrice Krone, 
music education; Glen Lukens, art educa- 
tion, the University of Southern California. 
Jane Hood, co-ordinator, Los Angeles City 
Public Schools and the University of 
Southern California, will direct the work- 
shop. The workshop carries six units of grad- 
uate credit and includes a lecture series en- 
titled “Racial and Cultural Tensions in 
America.” 


The Southern Sociological Society —The 
officers for 1947-48 are: president, Coyle E. 
Moore, Florida State College for Women; 
first vice-president, C. Horace Hamilton, 
North Carolina State College; secord vice- 
president, Laura Smith Ebaugh, Furman 
University; secretary-treasurer, Morton B. - 
King, Jr., University of Mississippi; repre- 
sentative to the executive committee of the 
American Sociological Society, H. C. Brear- 
ley, Peabody College. Members of the exec- 
utive committee are: Irwin T. Sanders, 
University of Kentucky; Charles G. Gomil- 
lion, Tuskegée Institute; Roy E. Hyde, 
Southeastern Louisiana College; Edgar T. 
Thompson, Duke University. 

The Society held its tenth annual meeting 
in April at Knoxville. It was at Knoxville, 
twelve years ago, that the Society was or- 
ganized with Professor E. T. Krueger of 
Vanderbilt University as the moving spirit. 
The present membership is two hundred and 
seventy-five. 


Washington University—Amold Rose, . 
who collaborated with Gunnar Myrdal in 
writing An American Dilemma, and James 
Watson, acting chairman of the department _ 
of anthropology at the University of Okla- 
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homa, have been added -o the department 
of sociology and anthropology, effective 
next September. : 


Wayne University—Norman Daymond 
Humphrey, associate pro: essor of sociology 
and anthropology, has been awarded a 
grant-in-aid by the Viking Fund of New 
York in order to finance zurther the Wayne 
University Tecolotlan Pre ject of which he is 
director. This is a detaile] community sur- 
vey of a town typical of those from which 
Mexican-Americans emigrate to cities and 
towns in the United States. Dr. Humphrey 
has made two previous -xpeditions to Te- 
colotlan and will be ther: during the spring 
semester and summer of 1947. 


The University of Wiszonsin.—An inter- 
departmental program cf graduate study 
has been established lead_ng to a Master of 
Arts or a Master of Scien<e in regional plan- 
ning. The departments cf political science, 
economics, geography, civil engineering, and 
sociology are co-operating in this program. 
T. C. McCormick, Svend Riemer, and John 
Kolb represent the depar-ment of sociology. 

Howard Becker has keen granted leave 
until September, 1948, -o serve as chief’ 
university officer for Greater Hesse. In this 
work he will have charge of all universities 
in this area. He hopes tkat interested soci- 
ologists will collect books in the social sci- 
ences in the United States written since 1933 
and send them tc him for distribution in the 
universities for which 3e is responsible, 
Darmstadt, Frankfurt, Giessen, and Mar- 
burg. The address to whch they should be 
sent, and which should b= followed without 
alteration, is: Books for zhe Universities of 
Land Hesse, % Dr. Howard Becker, OMG 


for Hesse, E&RA Div., APO 633, % Post- 


master, New York, New York. 


Yale University—Raymond Kennedy 
has been promoted to professor, Selden D. 
Bacon to associate proiessor, and John Ells- 
worth, Jr., to assistant professor of sociology. 

August B. Hollingshead, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to the faculty as 
associate professor starting in the fall of 
1947. He will offer both undergraduate and 
graduate courses in the fields of social strati- 
fication, systems of social control, the com- 
munity, and social research. 

James H. S. Bossard, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, will be in residence as visiting 
professcr during the academic year 1947-48. 
In the college he will give courses in social 
change and social security, ard in the gradu- 
ate school work in the field of marriage and 
the family. 

Harry Alpert, now with the Bureau of the 
Budget, will teach during the summer ses- 
sion, offering courses in urban sociology and 
social research, 

Edmund H. Volkart, of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, will join the staff in the fall as instruc- 


. tor. Other appointments to the department 


of sociology include Charles R. Snyder and 
Richard D. Schwartz as assistants in in- 
struction. 

James G. Leyburn has resigned from his 
post as professor of sociology to become 
dean of the faculty of Washington and Lee 
University. 

The Yale Sociology Club is conducted by 
graduate students. Officers during the year 
have been Frank F. Lee, president; Fred- 
eric W. Terrien, secretary; and Charles R. 
Snyder, treasurer. 
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The Population of the Soviet Union: History and 
Prospects. By FRANK LORIMER. (“League of 
Nations, Economic, Financial and Transit 
Department Publications,” Vol. II, No. A3 


‘[r946]). Geneva: League of Nations; New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. 
Kiv-+ 289. $4.00. 

The need for a major study of the population 
of the Soviet Union has been evident since the 
revelation by Frank W. Notestein that by 1970 
the population of the Soviet Union would ex- 
ceed the total of all the countries of western and 
central Europe. Between 1940 and 1970 the 
population of the Soviet Union is expected to 
increase from 30 per cent less than that of west- 
ern and central Europe to 13 per cent more 
(without adjustments for boundary changes or 
war losses). 

Dr. Lorimer’s detailed meaty monograph on 
the population of the Soviet Union is, therefore, 
particularly timely and significant. By a happy 
combination of selection and analysis of de- 
tailed figures available from past censuses and 
other sources, and bold, yet skilfully executed 
estimates and extrapolations from scanty data 
on changes and probable future trends, he suc- 
ceeds in presenting a balanced comprehensive 
picture of the trends and structure of the popu- 
lation of the Soviet Union. 

Lorimer first presents the population prob- 


taxable males under Peter the Great “the so- 
called “first revision”), the 1859 official esti- 
mates (the so-called “tenth revision”), zhe first 
census of population of Imperial Russia in 
1897), the all-Union census of 1926, and the cen- 
sus of 1939. The pivot of the analysis is the 1926 
census, which is one of the most complete ever 
published for any country. Unfortunately, only 
a few figures are available from the 1939 census, 
publication of which was held up by the war. By 
setting up a series of study areas and by making 
adjustments for internal boundary changes, 
Lorimer is able to make revealing regioral com- 
parisons in the growth, distribution, and com- 
position of the population. ` 

The growth of population, though rapid, has 
not been without tragedies and setbacks, as re- 
vealed by deep indentations in the age pyra- 
mids for persons born in the five-year periods 
I915-20, 1930-35, and 1940-45. Durmg and 
immediately following World War I, there was 
a loss of about 30 million persons, resulting 
from war deaths, disease, famine, and civil war. 


- That the heaviest losses did not come during 


lem in its geographical, historical, and economic ' 


settings. He aptly compares the Soviet Union 
with North America, both of which have huge 
areas either too cold or too dry for agricultural 
utilization by ordinary methods (more than 
half of the Soviet Union is too cold) and both of 
which have varied resources of a large order of 
magnitude. He describes the spread of Russian 
‘settlement first southward into the Ukraine, the 
lower Volga, and the North Caucasus, and later 
eastward across Siberia. 

Ata heavy human cost an agrarian economy 
has been changed into a planned industrial 
economy, with ‘emphasis on heavy industry in 
cities and on large collective or state farms in 
the country. 

The principal sources of population figures 
used in the study are the 1724 enumeration of 


the war itself (x914-17) or during the year of 
peak famine conditions (1922) but in 1020 sug- 
gests the deadliness of infectious diseases, par- 
ticularly typhus. The losses during World War 
II are estimated at 20 millions, of whica 5 mil- 
lion are military deaths, 9 million civilian ex- 
cess deaths, and 6 million deficit in births and 
excess infant mortality. A third period of popu- 


lation crisis was 1930-35, during which there 
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were forced settlement and collectivization of 
nomads and farmers and legalized abortion, one 
affecting principally rural districts, the other 
cities. An extreme case of loss connected with 
forced settlement and collectivization of the 
nomads is revealed by the estimated loss of 1:5 
million persons among the Kazakhs, nomads oi 
the steppe lands between western Siberia and 
central Asia, whose total population in 1339 was 
only 3.2 millions. In 1934 when legalized abor- 
tion was at a peak, Moscow had 2.7 times as 
many abortions as births, and the birth rate was 
only half the rate of a decade earlier. 

Striking changes in the population during the 
period 1926-39 were increasing proportion of 
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persons occupied in nonagricultural occupations 
and the rapid growth of urban population. The 
level of employment in 1939 relative to 1930 
(1930 equals roo) was 214 for manufacturing 
and mining, 358 for nonrailroad transportation, 
256 for trade and credit, 27r for communica- 
tions, 285 for education, and 266 for health 
services. “These figures undoubtedly represent 
the most remarkable expansion of mechanical, 


-technical, and administrative activity ever- 


achieved in any nation in so short a time” (p. 
- 101). The urban population of the Soviet Union 
increased from 26.3 millions in 1926 to 55.9 mil- 
lions in 1939, an increase of 112 per cent. At 
least two-fifths of the population of Soviet cities 
in 1939 had migrated from rural communities 


during the preceding twelve years. The magni- . 


tude of urban growth during this period in the 
Soviet Union substantially exceeded that of the 
greatest boom periods of the United States or 
western Europe. 

The 1939 census revealed that the population 
of 170 millions, though much greater than the 
147 million of 1926, was less than expected on 
the basis of previous predictions of population 


growth. Lorimer makes a detailed analysis .of. 


the probable errors in the registration of-births 
and deaths that had led to a serious overestima- 
tion of the rate of population growth. 
Projected populations for periods through 
1970 are based on careful analysis of mortality 
tables for various age groups. (and expected 
changes), birth rates (per one thousand women 
of bearing age) declining at a rate based on ex- 
perience with similar rates of other countries in 
other periods, boundary changes 1939-45, and 
hypothetical war losses during these years. 
Lorimer’s estimates, presented with great 
caution, are that the population in 1945 is about 
188 millions (170 million in 1939, plus normal 
increase of 19 millions, minus war loss of 20 mil- 
lions, plus 19 millions in newly acquired lands 
corrected for crude estimate of war loss) and 
that the 1970 population will be about 244 mil- 
lions. It is estimated that in 1945 the ratio of 


males per 100 females at ages 20-44 was only | 


82.2; this disproportion will act as a serious drag 
on the population growth. In spite of an antici- 
pated gradual slowing down in the rate of popu- 
lation growth during the next several decades, 
the population is expected to remain a relatively 
young one. The proportion of the population 
under twenty years of age is expected to drop 
from 45 per cent in 1940 to 35 per cent in 1970, 
but this is still much higher than in western and 


central Europe (32 per cent in 1940, 21 per cent 
expected in 1970). 

The statistical and cartographic presenta- 
tions are excellent. There are twenty-seven de- 
tailed appendix tables giving full figures, 
sources, and notes on assumptions and adjust- 
ments in the figures, and seventy-six tables in . 
the text. The twenty-two flate-size maps 
planned by the Office of the Geographer, United 
States Department of State, and drawn by the 
American Geographical Society, are excellent in 
accuracy and clarity. The Bibliography of five 
hundred and twelve items (mostly in Russian} 
should prove useful to all students of population 
changes and of the Soviet Union. The study is 
one of a series undertaken by the Office of Popu- 
lation Research of Princeton University. 


Cuauncy D. Harris 
University of Chicago 


The Evolution of the Netherlands Indies Economy. 
‘By J. H. Borxe. New Yorx: Netherlands 
and Netherlands Indies Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1946. Pp. x+ 180. $2.00. 


In this volume, which complements Profes- 
sor Boeke’s earlier publication, The Structure of ~> 
Netherlands Indian Economy, the author de- 
scribes the changes that have taken place in the 
economy of the Netherlands Indies as a result of 
contact with the West. The book dwells particu- 
larly—and to a greater extent than the title 
would lead one to expect—upon the period from 
the onset of the Great Depression to World 
War II. In books dealing with the economic 
problems of the Western Hemisphere, it is cus- 
tomary to ignore the social and political envi- 
ronment within which the economy operates. In 
a study of the Westernization of a primitive 
economy, no such dichotomy between economic 
institutions, on the one hand, and social and 
political institutions, on the other, is possible. 
Hence the sociologist can find in this book a 
great deal of enlightening discussion of the in- 
teraction of these various forms of institutions. 

We find in the Indies the typical stages of 
Westernization: Western traders encourage the 
development of cash crops in what has previous- 
ly been a subsistence economy, and the resulting 
inflow of cheap Western goods (particularly tex- 
tiles) destroys a large part of the native handi- 
craft industries. ‘At a later stage, the failure of 
the natives to respond “properly” to economic 
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incentives, the difficulties of securing standard- 
ized commodities from them, and kindred prob- 
lems lead to the development of plantation ag- 


riculture with various forms of forced labor. 


Finally, new Westernized industries become es- 
tablished to produce food products and textiles 
and. to compete with foreign imports in these 
areas. Various parts of the East Indian economy 
can be found at each of these stages, existing al- 
most side. by side. 

We observe here also the government's grow- 
ing concern for native interests, leading to at- 
tempts at introducing co-operatives, at protect- 
ing native industries, both indigenous and West- 
ernized, at securing higher agricultural export 
prices, and at solving the population problem by 
colonization of unsettled islands. Little evidence 
is presented that shows these policies to have 
achieved any substantial long-term effects up to 
the time of the war, but certainly we may expect 
similar efforts to be renewed, with increased 
vigor, by the native government that has now 
assumed control over the affairs of the Indies. 

The reader will find in this volume no star- 
tlingly new facts or conclusions but a very thor- 
ough and scholarly analysis of a process that 
has had its parallel in almost every major area 
of the Far East. As in all these Eastern areas, it 
becomes clear that economic progress is condi- 

. tioned on appropriate changes in cultural insti- 
tutions, and particularly upon a solution of the 
population problem. Professor Boeke has done 
an excellent job both of setting forth these prob- 
lems and of describing attempts to deal with 

. them. 

HERBERT A. Simon 


Ilinois Institute of Technology 


) 

` Lalin Americans in Texas. By PAULINE R. 
KısBE., Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1946. Pp. xxi-+-302. $3.50. 


This volume is intended to served as a source 
‘book on “the problems of Latin Americans.... 
in getting along with Anglo-Americans” in 
Texas. From published sources and the author’s 
experience are summarized the facts concerning 
the Mexican’s unequal position in education, 
housing, sanitation and health, employment in 
business and industry, migratory farm labor, 
and the social and civil sphere. A legislative and 
educative program is- proposed for alleviating 
conditions. 

The fact that most of Texas’ Mexicans have 
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migrated since 1goo in response to'demands for 
cheap, seasonal agricultural labor is presented as 
the principal explanation of current inequalities. 
Immigrants have been drawn principally from 
Mexico’s peasantry, whose economic, education, 
and health standards are low. Their low wages 
enforce child labor, poverty, poor housing, and 
ill health. Seasonal migration further hinders de- 
velopment of stable community life and fosters 
racial tension along the route of migration. 

In keeping with the simple economic expla- 
nation, prejudice as a factor in the situation is 
de-emphasized. On the basis of analysis of dis- 
criminatory incidents reported during’ four 
months of 1943 the author contends that prej- 
udice is associated with small-town provincial- 
ism and the lower class of Anglos. This supports 
her general thesis that prejudice is largely a. 
product of ignorance and a tendency to general- 
ize from a few experiences. The interpretation is 
clearly colored by a desire to vindicate Texans 
as a whole and overlooks the fact that reported 
incidents are more likely an index o? incom- 
pletely functioning patterns of discrimination 
than a degree of prejudice. In view of the slight 
bias and’ such facts as, “the great majority of 
labor unions refuse to admit Latin Americans,” 
the reader looks in vain for evidence supporting 
the emphatic contention that discrimination is 
not on the increase. š 

Preceding the sections on problems and pro- 
posals is a historical summary of the United 
States’ participation in Pan-American relations 
and recent social advances in Mexico. Though 
interestingly written, the amount of spece taken 
up seems out of proportion to the light shed on 
the problems of Mexicans in Texas. 

The book is well organized, pleasingly writ- 


` ten, and should be useful for its discussion of 


economic problems of Mexicans and as a sum- 
mary of earlier research. The detailed outline of 
problems and remedies in the final chapter 
should be helpful in courses in minority prob- 
lems. A seven-page bibliography is included, but 
it omits so important a reference as Paul Tay- 
lor’s Mexican Labor in the United States. 


RALPH H. TURNER 
Chicago, Illinois 


Slave and Citizen: The Negro in the Americas. 
By Frank TANNENBAUM. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xi+128. $2.00. 


Mr. Tannenbaum, who isa professor of Latin- 
American history at Columbia University, has 
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attempted, in one hundred and twenty-eight 
pages, to present an historic-comparative study 
of the attitudes toward the Negro in the Ameri- 


cas, In his Introduction, the author states that . 


his little book raises more questions than it an- 
swers, and this is undoubtedly true. 

The book contains a table of racial distribu- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere, adapted from 
Angel Rosenblatt. It is headed, “The American 
Population in 1940.” This table contains several 
weaknesses: (1) Individuals are classified as 
Indians, mestizos, Negroes, and mulattoes. The 
racial composition of the mestizo is not clari- 
fied. The reader is led to think the mestizo is 
part Indian, but the other component or com- 
ponents are not revealed. (2) The classification 
“whites” is omitted. The omission hinders the 
table’s clarity although the reader can compute 
these population figures from the table. 

Mr. Tannenbaum states (p. 8) the mulatto in 
Brazil is identified as white. This may be mis- 
leading if it is understood by the reader that 
even a visible mulatto would be counted as 
white by the white Brazilians. In Latin Ameri- 
ca, the individuals are physically identified (and 
to a certain extent evaluated) according to their 
positions along a continuum which goes from 
the non-white to the white. It does not matter 


whether one had Negro or Indian ancestors, or , 


both: if one has enough “white blood” to dilute 
the “Negro” or “Indian blood,” one is white. 
There is no conventional or established line 
of demarcation between “whites” and “non- 
whites”: it is a question of degree of “white- 
ness.” Even for physical or descriptive purposes, 
everyone draws the line where he wishes, ac- 
cording to his own perspicacity, convenience, 
and feelings. : 

Of course, everyone can slice the continuum 
in as many parts as suited to his purpose. Thus, 
the classification above involves no peculiar in- 
convenience in itself, if used only for the purpose 
of a rough, schematic physical description. One 
should always bear in mind, however, that these 
statistic, abstract categories —-“N. egroes,” “mu- 
lattoes,” “Indians,” “mestizos,” and “whites” 
—correspond to almost no social reality if ap- 
plied to Latin America: at least no more than if 
we grouped people according to their eye or hair 
color. For instance, in Brazil, there is no soli- 
darity of a Negro with another Negro, a white 
with another white, or a mulatto with another 
mulatto as such. Both friendship and enmity, 


_ 7 La Población indigena de América, desde 1492 
hasta la actualidad (Buenos Aires: Institución Cul- 
tural Española, 1945). 


sympathy and antipathy, crosscut the color 


“shades” as a matter concerning only the indi- 
‘viduals involved. 


Mr. Tannenbaum’s comparison of the Negro 
and Indian situation in Latin America is mis- 
leading in its implications concerning the In- 
dian: 


Compare the Negro in Cuba and Brazil with the 
Indian in Peru, for example. The Negro in Cuba 
and in Brazil is an active member of the body poli- 
tic; in Peru the Indians form an isolated body, apart 
from the rest. Whereas the Negro has learned the 
language of the European, the Indians, by the 
millions, have remained stubborn, uncommunica- 
ee and isolated in their own linguistic universe 
p. 41]. 


This statement calls for several qualifica- 
tions. First of all, it reveals a corfusion between ' 
the North American and the Latin-American 
concepticns of an Indian, In Latin America, an 
individual is identified as an Indian by his cul- 
ture rather than by his race. In many cases, in- 
Central and South America, the Indian did not 
“disappear” physically. He was not “extir- 
pated.” He lost his identification as an Indian in 
the same manner as other people lost theirs as 
“Negroes” (in the American sense). The Latin- 
American ideology of miscegenation has many 
subtle implications which, I imagine, are very 
difficult for an outsider to grasp, even when he 
is a liberal and sympathetic scholar like Mr. -- 
Tannenbaum. 

Mr. Tannenbaum’s theory of race relations is 
as follows: the institution of slavery had sur- 
vived in the Iberian Peninsula for a number of 


- reasons. A long tradition of slave law had also 


come down through the Justinian Code. Thus 
when the Negro slave ceme to the peninsula, 
shortly before the discovery of .America, he 
found a “propitious environmen.” The protec- 
tive code (Las Siete Partidas) as well as the at- 
titude of the Roman Catholic church contrib- 
uted to bending the slave system of the 
peninsula and later of Latin America toward 
freedom. The slave was recognized as a “moral 
personality.” There were many opportunities 
for manumission. The difference in the present 
racial situation of the United States and Latin , 
America was already implicit in the attitudes 
toward slavery of the English-Protestant slave- 
owners, on the one hand, and the Iberian Cath- 
olics, on the other, 

The book contains a number of truisms, 
tautologies, and clumsy statements. A typical 
example of this is: “Revolution is the natural 
consequence of stratification” (p. 109). 


z 
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. The author’s: sympathetic attitude toward 
the Negro makes up for many of the book’s in- 
adequacies. Slave and Citizen makes quite inter- 
esting and stimulating reading. 


Oracy NOGUEIRA 
Chicago 


The Alien and the Asiatic in Americar Law. By 
Mitton R. Konvirz. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xiv+299. $3.00. 


It must have been difficult to choose a title 
for this excellent monograph, which deals pri- 
marily with the American law affecting aliens 
but includes a chapter on the expeziences of 
Americans of Japanese ancestry during World 
War II. This chapter is well justified because in 
popular opinion this class of American citizen 
was apt to be regarded as essentially alien, 
whatever the law might have to say about the 
matter. It is absurd to say that some men are 
more equal than others, but it is mere common 
sense to recognize that some aliens are more 
alien than others and to think that if law denies 
this self-evident proposition then the law is an 
ass. 

The book is much more than a compendium 
of law. It is inspired throughout by an ardent 
defense of civil rights extending to citizen and 
alien alike. Every impairment of these rights is 
unsparingly denounced. This concern with civil 
rights explains the whole character and struc- 
ture of the book. The position of the alien is de- 
scribed in terms of rights: first of the right of 
the government to exclude or expel him; then 
the right of the alien to become and remain a 
citizen, to own land, to earn his living, to share 
in natural resources, to use his language, and to 
intermarry with citizens of the United States. 

It follows from this method of treatment 
that attention is focused on the protection 
which the alien’s rights receive from’ the pro- 
visions of the Constitution and from the judicial 
review of legislation appearing to violate these 
provisions. The reader is not told of the debates 
in the legislature which led to the enactment of 
questionable legislation but is told of the dis- 
cussion of this legislation by the judges. The 
author does not ask himself how Congress or a 
state legislature could bring itself to enact a re- 
strictive law but directs his inquiry to the rea- 
sons that led the courts to recognize or deny the 
validity of the law. One result of a method by 


which American legislation is continually being 
measured by a very exalted standard and found 
wanting is to make the American legislator ap- 
pear in retrospect as the villain of the piece. 

The reviewer is so sympathetic with Mr. 
Konvitz’s general outlook that it is hard for him 
to play devil’s advocate. But laws purporting to 
restrict the liberties of aliens have, after all, 
some basis in popular demand. This basis is 
often, but not invariably, the result of unscru- 
pulous propaganda or unfounded prejudice. For 
instance, there is a long list of laws, not without 
parallel in other countries, closing certain oc- 
cupations to aliens. In part this closure is a form 
of protectionism designed to save citizens from 
competition which might menace their standard 
of living. It has a sort of cousinship with a pro- 
tective tariff designed to exclude alien products. 
No duty to share wealth or opportunities with 
foreign countries is recognized anywhere. Has a 
resident alien greater claims? Like other forms 
of protectionism, laws against aliens may defeat 
their own purpose and impair the standards 
they are designed to protect. But viewed against 
the historical background of the last century are 
they open to serious reproach? It is by assuming 
that an unimpeachable standard in this matter 
is set up by the United States Constitution that 
Mr. Konvitz is able to condemn them out of 
hand. 

Civil rights are being much discussed in 
Canada where no such standard exists. It is in- 
evitable that a Canadian reviewer should ask 
himself if aliens in the United States have 
received greater protection from the Amer- 
ican Constitution than aliens in Canada have re- 
ceived from the constitutional provisions which 
give the Parliament of Canada exclusive power 
to legislate concerning aliens and conzerning the 
criminal law. A national legislature is much less 
likely than a state legislature to base disabilities 
on nationality. Sometimes, as in the case of fish- 
ing licenses, it does so, justifying its zestrictions 
on the ground of national defense, a ground ap- 
parently not much used in the United States. 
But, where judicial review is no protection 
either to citizen or alien, there is perhaps more 
legislative responsibility, and aliens in Canada 
have fared quite as well as aliens in the United 
States. The same cannot be said of Canadians of 
Japanese race, as compared with Americans of 
Japanese race. Even after the war they can be, 
and are, subject to restrictions which the United 
States Constitution would forbid. Nor can the 
same be said of racial discriminaticn affecting 


citizen and alien alike. However, although pro- 
vincial legislatures can enact such legislation, 
only one has done so on any extensive scale, and 
even it has not attempted to deal with land- 
ownership or intermarriage. Do these consider- 
ations justify a suspicion that Mr. Konvitz has 
overemphasized the advantages of judicial re- 
view without allowing for its drawbacks? 

However this may be, the best permanent 
safeguard of aliens in every land lies in enlight- 
ened opinion. The eighteenth-century heritage 
which finds its expression in the Constitution of 
the United States is a sound basis, and it is not 
the least of the many merits of Mr. Konvitz’s 
book that it maintains and-develops this gener- 
ous outlook. 

H. F. ANGUS 

University of Britisk Columbia 


The Position of Woman in Early China Accord- 
ing to the Lieh Nü Chuan: The Biographies of 
Eminent Ckinese Women. By ALBERT RICH- 
arp O’Hara. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1945. Pp. xii+ 
301. 


The Lieh Nü Chuan, attributed to a Confu- 
cian scholar of the first century B.C., containing 
the biographies of one hundred and twenty-five 
women, both famous and infamous, who lived 
from legendary times to the Han Dynasty, has 
here for the first time been completely trans- 
lated into English. In China the work has been 
republished throughout the centuries; the 
twelfth-century edition used here was reprinted 
in 1825.. Thus it is of interest not merely for the 
light it casts on a period in history but also for 
the understanding it may afford of deeply root- 
ed cultural ideas. For the Western world the 
position of women in traditional China has been 
for the most part a subject of speculation rather 
than of knowledge. Firsthand material of this 
sort, annotated by earlier editors so as to point 
out the moral to be drawn in each case, is there- 
fore the more valuable. 

The ideal Chinese woman is portrayed as 
modest, chaste, and virtuous. She is obedient, 
not to wealth and power, but to traditionally 
established, and therefore sacred, rules of pro- 
priety. Victorian England would have under- 
stood the choice of death to dishonor. But we 
find dishonor—the absence of complete cere- 
monialism in a wedding, insufficient chaperon- 
age in leaving even a burning house, the lack of 
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curtains on a traveling cart—somewhat differ- 
ently dened. We may imagine that, like the 
boy on the burning deck of our traditions, such. 
superlatively virtuous women did not often exist 
in real life. Even in the materials included here, 
specially chosen to teach moral lessons, heroines 
of this sort make but a small part of the total. 

The strong impression gained is that, on the 
whole, Chinese women were valued not only for 
their observance of the propriéties, their tactful- 
ness—as the royal wife who “was able to bring 
harmony among all the concubines”—but also 
for their ability to think and act wisely, in ac- 
cordance with the general Confucian ethics in- 
deed, bué with individual intelligence and initia- 
tive. Maternal devotion is assumed. When it is 
extended to step-children, or tc the children of 
relatives, it receives active praise. Yet blind de- 
votion is not held admirable. Mothers are re- 
sponsible for the development of character in 
their children—sons as well as daughters—and 
not only may but should criticize them when 
they stray from virtue, even late in life. It is the 
mother of Mencius, rather than the father, who 
is honored for her active share in her famous ` 
son’s development. 

Women guided the destinies of men not only 
through their sons but by the advice and coun- 
sel they gave their husbands. Chinese nobles 
and rulers are shown as not averse to receiving 
guidance from the theoretically inferior female. 
More striking still are the cases cited in which 
the wives of poorer men, vigorously reproving 
them for pride and worldliness, lead them to a 
better way of life. The benign and wise are val- 
ued as much as the chaste and obedient. In fact, 
the large section devoted to ‘Those Able in 
Reasoning” suggests that the intellectual wom- 
an was valued in ancient China more than she 
has been at many periods in the West. Yet, 
there is no evidence to’show that women were 
accorded equal educational opportunities with 
men. Nor was wisdom the only strength of wom- 
anhood. The final section of the biographies, en- 
titled “Pernicious and Depraved Women,” 
shows that in ancient China, as in other coun- 
tries, physical charms sometimes prevailed over 
mental and spiritual gifts. 

Mr. O’Hara, the translator of this material, 
has written an Introduction and also several 
short chapters of commentary on this and the 
work of other writers on the position of Chinese 
women in the past. He agrees with the generally 
accepted opinion that the women of the very 
early period described here are likely to have 
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been somewhat freer than they were later under 
the Empire. But he also feels that in spite of the 
comments of the missionaries, the avowed pref- 
erence for boy children, and the theory of the 
Yin and the Yang, Chinese women were prob- 
ably never in as lowly a position as has been 
represented in the West. Although Chinese cul- 
ture set up a hierarchy of those to be respected 
and obeyed, age was more important than sex 
in ranking the individual. Moreover, the order 
seems never to have been as rigidly maintained 
as, for example, in Japan. Thus we have the 
case of the orphan girl who, expelled from her 
own town, without a family to back her, yet in 
the end became the wife of the prime minister. 
Or the young woman of Ch’u who ran away 
‘from home to advise the king and who, the 
Man of Noble Sentiments says, “although she 
violated the rules of propriety, still in the end 
was able to preserve them by right action.” The 
valuing of right action over that merely for- 
mally right is, I think, basic to the teachings of 
Confucius. What the general popular interpre- 
tation of this teaching is we might hope to learn 
through an examination of folk stories and leg- 
ends as well as through popular literature. Per- 
haps Mr. O’Hara will go on to study this. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago 


Changing Configurations in the Social Organiza- 
tion of a Blackfoot Tribe during the Reserve 
Period. By ESTHER S. GOLDFRANK. Observa- 
tions on Northern Blackfoot Kinship. By 

` L. M. HANKS, JR., and JANE RICHARDSON. 

(“Monographs of the American Ethnological 

Society,” Vols. VITI-IX.) New York: J. J. 

Augustin, 1945. Pp. viit73. $2.50. 

While the standard patterns of Blackfoot 
culture are well known through the researches 
_ of Clark Wissler and others, these two papers 
offer important new materials on the Blood and 
the Northern Blackfoot, hitherto little-known 
groups of the Blackfoot complex in the northern 
plains. Under the direction of Ruth Benedict, 
the Columbia University Anthropological Field 
Laboratory undertook; in the summer of 1939, a 
comparative study of Blackfoot adaptation to 
reserve conditions on four separate reserva- 
tions, three of them in Canada. The war has in- 
terfered with the publication of the results as a 


unit, but these samples open up interesting new 
fields. 

For the prereservation period of Blackfoot 
history, Oscar Lewis’ monograph! should be 
consulted to supplement the brief account 
which Dr. Goldfrank gives of the ear_y history 
of the Blood. The rivalry, competition, and mo- 
bility patterns of this early period are traced in ` 
detail through the succeeding reserve periods. 
Making full use of the:documentary sources 
available, Dr. Goldfrank divides reserve. life 
into four major periods: (x) the initial period of 
dependence on the government, (2) the cattle- 
raising period, (3) the mixed agricultural and 
herding period, and (4) the period cf agricul- 
tural dominance. 

Within the framework of these major adjust- 
ments Dr. Goldfrank has sketched th2 shifts in 
social institutions but has paid particular atten- 
tion to the effect of the new patterns of life on 
interpersonal relations. The role of men and 
women and the patterning of jealousy, the insti- 
tutionalization of the “favorite child,” and the 
competitiveness of siblings are detailed in con- 
vincing fashion with the aid of biographical 
sketches. The individualistic and competitive 
patterns, seen in the earliest Blood accounts, 
persisted despite a revolution in the basis of 
wealth and, hence, of prestige and social posi- 
tion. 

Hanks and Richardson have chosen to pre- 
sent a compact account of Northern Blackfoot 


. kinship rather than to give a paralle. study of 


reserve adjustment. Here is outlined one of the 
most complex systems yet found in aboriginal 
North America. The Northern Blackfoot organ- - 
ize the relations between males primarily on the 
principle of seniority or relative age. carrying 
this principle further than any other group with 
which the reviewer is acquainted. Women, on 
the other hand, organize their relations on the 
principle of generation. But of particular inter- 
est, in view of the general “patrilineal organiza- 
tion” of the whole system, is the utilization of a 
“lineage” principle of classification in which, for 
a married woman, the males of her mother’s 
matrilineal lineage are all “brothers” regardless 
of generation and the children of these “broth- 
ers” are all “grandchildren.” Correlatively, her 
father’s sister’s matrilineal lineage is treated as 
a unit, the women being classed as “grandpar- 


The Effects of White Contact upor Blackfoot 
Culture with Special Reference to the Role of the Fur 
Trade, “Monographs of the American Ezhnological 
Society,” Vol. VI (1942). 


` 


ents.” These differences with regard to termino- 
logical usage seem to be reflected in the differing 
worlds of men and women and to be correlated 
with other features of the social organization, 
such as age-grading. Hanks and Richardson 
have set a high standard in this brief study. 
This reviewer hopes that, in their fuller state- 
ment, they will make a detailed comparative 
study of all the Blackfoot systems. 


FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


Medical Services by Government. By BERNHARD 
J. Srern. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1946. Pp. xiv+208. $1.50. 


Government in Public Health. By Harry S. 
Mustarv. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1945. Pp. xvi-+-219. $1.50. 

These two books are complementary. The 
first deals primarily with the development and 
problems of public health organization and 
services. The second deals with the growing ac- 
tivity of governmer:t in realms of medical care 
which have traditionally been left up to private 
enterprise. Each book is a valuable and timely 


contribution in a series of studies under the 


auspices of the Committee on Medicine and the 
Changing Order of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. 

Medical Services by Government is primarily 
an inventory in historical perspective of medical 
services now being provided directly and indi- 
rectly by government agencies on all levels— 
local, state, and federal. The general picture is 
one of complexity and disorganization, but the 
direction is clear and the rate of change is ac- 
celerating. Traditional folkways of meeting the 


medical needs of the poor, which characterized’ 


America’s early agricultural-life, are found to be 
no longer adequate for a highly industrialized 
urban civilization in which good health is a 
prime requisite of efficiency and of material 
progress. 

Actually government in medical care has a 
long history but up until very recent times has 
been limited to the indigent and to the chroni- 
cally ill, the tuberculous and mental patients. 
Gradually, however, because of expediency or 
some form of public pressure, medical services 
by government have been expanded to include a 
few nonindigent groups. Failure of private phy- 
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siclans and hospitals to meet adequately the 
needs of certain groups has beer. an important 
force in the expansion of these new programs. 

Goverrmental services at the federal level 
and at the state level with the help of federal 
grants have been expanded substantially since 
the first World War and at faster tempo during 
World War II. Significant programs cited and 
discussed by the author are: venereal-disease 
control, tuberculosis control, vocational rehabil- 
itation, maternity and child care, and crippled 
children’s program. The emergency maternity 
and infant care program (E.M.I.C.) for the 
wives and infants of men in the four low-pay 
grades of the armed forces and of aviation 
cadets, although purely a wartime program, is 
considered to be a significant milestone in the 
development and improvement of medical serv- 
ices by the federal government working through 
state agencies. Such experience in medical care 
administration is seen to be an invaluable form 
of preparation for extension of these services to 
the entire population or for an even more com- 
prehensive program for the cistribution of 
health services. Much has been learned in or- 
ganization and relationships with the medical 
profession and with hospitals. 

In addition to federal grants-in-aid programs, 
Stern describes and evaluates direct activities in 
medical and hospital care by the federal govern- 
ment, such as the marine hospitals, hospitals for 
drug addicts, medical inspection services, medi- 
cal care for farm families through the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, medical care for migra- 
tory farm workers, for Indians, and for federal 
prisoners, and a wide variety of other special 
projects. The enormous expansion of medical 
services for veterans of World War II is also 
described. Attention is called to the fact that 
the annual cost of operating veterans’ hospitals 
during the next twenty years will reach $300,- 
000,000, 

State medical services found to be of grow- 
ing importance are: services for tuberculosis 
patients, mental hospitals and psychiatric serv- 
ices, and medical aspects of workmen’s com- 
pensation. Local governments have specialized 
in providing a minimum of medical care for the 
indigent. Most frequently county or city physi- 
cians, on relatively low salaries and not too com- 
petent, have been employed. However, some 
progressive local governments have experiment- 
ed with panel systems and contracts in co-oper- 
ation with local medical societies. The author 
calls attention to the growing public resentment 
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against the means test as a basis for providing 
free medical care. 

Government in Public Health in some respects 
duplicates materials found in Stern’s volume. 
However, the emphasis and approach are suff- 
ciently different to justify a second book. (Ac- 
tually, Mustard’s book was published first.) 
Mustard presents some excellent historical ma- 
terials on the origin and evaluation of the 
United States Public Health Service. Strange as 
it may seem, one of the first and oldest activ- 
ities of the federal government was a system of 
compulsory health insurance for seamen who 
found it difficult to obtain medical care because 
of their mobility. This fact suggests that com- 
pulsory health insurance for the entire popula- 
tion would certainly not be un-American or 
without precedent. More significant still is the 
fact that this early American system of health 
insurance was discarded for out-and-out state 
medicine with government-owned (marine) hos- 
pitals using salaried staffs! Mustard does an ex- 
cellent job of summarizing trends and outlining 
next steps in public health and medical care. 


Both books are well documented. Together 
they not only make good histories but they will 
be of great practical value. 


c. Horace HAMILTON 
North Carolina State College 
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Families in Trouble. By Eart Lomon Koos. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 
xvi+134. $2.25. 


In Where Do People Take Their Troubles? Lee 
Steiner depicted the astrologers, numerologists, 
hypnotists and self-styled “psychologists” who 
are the moral authorities of common people. In 
Families in Trouble, Dr. Koos, of the University 
of Rochester, describes what trouble is and what 
it means as a family experience. Together these 
two books give a remarkable and touching pic- 
ture of human nature in the city. 

For two years Dr. Koos made himself at 
home with sixty-two families in a block in the 
east seventies in New York. He found out what 
domestic troubles they had, how they met them, 
and how trouble affected the family’s standing. 
It is determinedly not a study of the clients of 
the welfare agencies; these people did not know 
much about welfare agencies, and what they did 


know, they did not like. In emergencies they 
depended upon themselves and their neighbors. 

They took their troubles chiefly to relatives, 
and, when kinfolk failed, they went to the drug- 
gist: “He never blabs what you say and he’s al- 
ways ready to be your friend:in need.” Another 
much consulted confidant was Mac, the bar- 
tender: he helped get abortions, lent mcney, and 
always gave comfort. Priests and pastors, with 
the policemen, ranked last: men in religious life 
‘five too comfortably to understand -rouble.” 

Real trouble—debts, quarrels, illness, a son 
who steals, a daughter who gets pregnant— 
changes the status of the family in the Klock and 
the standing of each member in the eyes of the 
others of the family. Here is perhaps the most 
original and convincing statement in the work. 
The double effect of a crisis is exactly and very 
humanly expressed by an immigrant father; it 
would be hard to find a neater statement of a 
rile de passage in American society: - 


We had never thought of John as grown up, we 
always treated him as a child till then. But sud- 
denly, when Elsa and I couldn’t do a thing, he 
was grown up—we had a man with us. Since then 
we are so proud of him..... Why, I took him to 
Bill’s [the corner. saloon] and bought him a drink 
and introduced him to the men there. H2’s a man 
now (p. ror). 


Dr. Koos discovered that happily mated couples 
have more frequent sexual relations when in 
trouble, but trouble drives an ill-match2d couple ` 
further apart. i 

In such families of semi-skilled workers, 
trouble most often begins with money and ill- 
ness. Children of the foreign-born are embroiled 
in cultural conflicts with the older generation. 
In the families having fewest troubles, none was 
caused by personal failure; the members had 
common aims and were united in what they 


_ wanted, and, being well organized, they recov- 


ered comparatively quickly from the blows of 
fate. Of the sixty-two families, fourteen, in the 
two years, suffered no catastrophes important 
enough to affect the family’s local reputation. 
But forty-six families suffered one hundred and 
nine serious crises. There are, in short, “trouble- 
prone” families, just as there are ‘“accident- 
prone” drivers. 

The author concludes that since the family 
spirit, where it exists, is a strong defense against 
adversity, help for the family should come from 
the family. What the agencies should do, he 
argues, is not to leap into the breach after the 
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damage is done but to develop in individuals, by 
counseling and adult education, a conception of 
themselves and their kin which will provide 
esprit de corps when the time comes. He puts the 
case convincingly. 

HELEN MACGILL HUGHES 
Chicago 


Youth in Trouble. By AUSTIN L. PoRTERFIELD. 
Forth Worth: Leo Potishman Foundation, 
1946. Pp. vii+135. $1.50. 


This is a valuable book sinte it deals with 
“social isolation”—a fact as basic for all social 
deviants as it is for delinquents. Alcoholism, sex 
pathologies, overeating, and other deviations 
are indications that persons do not feel their es- 
sential relationship to others, to society, to the 
community, to the school, to the home. Social 
deviants have more qualities in common than 
they have qualities that differentiate them from 
each other, and a feeling of rejection is one of 
the most important. The-delinquent is a person 
seeking ‘“‘belongingness and recognition” in a 
delinquent group, whether he is a member of a 
gang or not. He is seeking what has been denied 
him in the fundamental institutions of society. 

Delinquency is a cultural pattern, as Profes- 
sor Porterfield demonstrates in his study of col- 
lege students. College students have committed 
delinquencies also, but they seldom get into 
court. If “the parents of children who get into 
court. are problem parents,” then this must be 
true of the parents of college students. Studies 
show that this is the case and bring out the fact 
that grandparents were problem parents. also. 
The delinquent is a person who has problem par- 
ents and has accepted the cultural pattern of de- 
linquency rather than some other normal or ab- 
normal cultural pattern when he does not feel 
his essential relationship to others. 

‘The two cases in chapters iii and iv are excel- 
lent-illustrations of social isolation, valuable for 
a course in social pathology as well as for use in 
a course in delinquency and crime. 

The last chapter, “Why Not Organize the 
Community for the Benefit of Youth—and 
Parents?” is a bit disappointing. More attention 
should have been given the inadequacies of 
fundamental institutions and the training of 
functionaries in these institutions—the home, 
the school, and the church. The need for train- 
ing for parenthood is a point in question. The 
community can be successfully organized only 


when fundamental institutions are manned by 
qualified persons. 

This “is the first book to appear under the 
auspices of the Leo Potishman Foundation,” 
established in Texas Christian University for 
publishing in the field of the social sciences. As- 
sistance on the last chapter was given by Pro-. 
fessor C. Stanley Clifton. : 

L. Guy Brown 
Rhode Island State College 


Narco-analysis. By J. STEPHEN HORSLEY. 
Amer. ed. New York and London: Oxford 
University Press, 1946. Pp. vii+134. $2.50. 


This slim volume, first published in England 
during the war (1943), still holds its place as 
probably the best general guide to the use of the 
barbiturates as an aid in psychotherapy. To its 
author we owe not only the term narcoanalysis 
(1935) but also the introduction (1931) and de- 
velopment of the method whereby exploratory 
and therapeutic activity is carried on with psy-. 
chiatric patients who are under the influence of 
narcotics intravenously injected. It is, perhaps, 
desirable to call attention to this since there ex- 
isted during the war in some quarters a tendency 
to assume that narcoanalytic methods were a 
product of American military ingenuity. 

In a series of brief chapters Dr. Horsley dis- - 
cusses the relation of narcoanalysis to hypnosis 
and hypnoanalysis, the chemistry and action of 
the various barbiturates, variations in and eval- 
uations of different narcoanalytic procedures, 
and the role of abreacticn and transference in 
narcoanalysis. A chapter is devoted to the lim- 
ited application of narcoanalysis in psychoses 
and another to narcosis and dream analysis. 
Both of these chapters contain primarily ex- 
cerpts from case materials. 

Although Dr. Horsley stresses the time-sav- 
ing character of narcoanalysis, it is clear that he 
attaches additional value to it, more particular- 
ly its hypermnesic effect, the possibility it pro- 
vides of gaining access to patients who are other- 
wise not susceptible to exploratory or thera- 
peutic contact, and its utility in some problems 
of differential diagnosis. He deprecates any rou- 
tine stereotyped use of the procedure and quite 
properly points out that the charge that such 
methods merely alleviate symptoms is more a 
reproach to the analyst than to the method. Dr. 
Horsley does not, however, seek to present 
narcoanalysis as a specific which renders psycho- 
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analysis or other established methods of psychi- 
atric treatment unnecessary. In view of the 
tendency to associate narcoanalysis with treat- 
ment of the traumatic neuroses of war, it is 
worth stressing Dr. Horsley’s (and others’) use 
of narcoanalysis in civilian out-patient clinics. 
The volume suffers somewhat from the dis- 
jointed and overlapping character of some of its 
chapters. This is apparently due to its construc- 
tion, in part, out of various papers written at 
different times. Much of the book will be of par- 
ticular value to clinicians; the chapters on abre- 
action and transference are of a more general 
“psychological interest. 
HERBERT GOLDHAMER 
University of Chicago : 


Textbook of Abnormal Psychology. By CARNEY 
Lanpis and M. MaAryorte Borres. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. xii+ 576. 


This is a good eclectic work for students who 
have learned something of general psychology. 
Sociologists will be pleased to find it historically 
oriented and to find in it chapters on mental 

_ changes and disorders of old age, cultural and 
sociological factors in etiology, the role of educa- 
tion, and legal aspects of mental abnormality. 
On the other hand, the chapter on alcoholism is 
without reference to Alcohol Publications of 
Baltimore or the National Committee on Alco- 
hol Hygiene, Inc., discussion of old age is appar- 
ently uninformed by Oscar J. Kaplan’s excellent 
and pioneering symposium, Menial Disorders in 
Later Life; the interesting chapter on education 
is narrowly concerned with the educability of 
the generally defective; cultural influences to 

_ and from the disordered are considered without 
benefit of reference to the works in social psy- 
chology of Ellis Freeman, Otto Klineberg, and 
Daniel Katz and Richard L. Schanck; and, as 
usual, the writing is untouched by felicities of 
style and humor, which should be possible in a 
text. 

However, the writing is clear and singularly 
unfreightéd with the ponderous terminology of 
psychiatry, physiology, and psychoanalysis. 
Chapters are topically arranged, and each closes 
with a summary and a list of references. There 
are a fair glossary and good indexes. There is no 
defect in the work which a lecturer cannot make 
up for. If cuts of Carl G. Jung, Adolf Meyer, and 
other celebrities are the same in style as those of 


Deborah Kallikak, elated paretic patient, and 
so on, we may appreciate it as a light touch. 
With the recommendation of a committee of 
students, we shall give this a textbook trial next 
semester; we have found nearly all the others 
unsatisfactory. . 

Harry C. STEINMETZ 
San Diego State College’ 


The College and Teacher Education. By W. EARL 
ARMSTRONG, Ernest V. Hous, and HELEN 
E. Davis, Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1944. Pp. x+311. $2.59. 


This volume, prepared for the Commission on 
Teacher Education, reports how a representa- 
tive sample of American colleges, universities, 
and school systems co-operatively set about 
studying and experimenting in the education of 
teachers. Teacher education is, happily, con- 
ceived in the following comprehensive terms: 
selection of prospective teacher personnel 
through a counseling system, provision for a 
thoroughgoing program in general education, 
substantial scholarship in the major field of spe- 
cialization, and adequate preparation in pro- 
fessional training, including apprentice teach- 
ing. The major portion of the book is devoted to 
reporting the experience of selected institutions 
in their treatment of these aspects of teacher 
education. The remaining, and by no means un- 
important, part of the book seeks to report the 
quality of success achieved by faculties, both 
within and between institutional walls, in their 
attempts to break through old patterns of 
thought and performance. 

Throughout the book a good deal is said 
about the central importance of the integration 
of hitherto nonrelated bodies of subject matter, ` 
i.e., the problem of general education. To the re- 
viewer’s great disappointment the authors are 
more concerned to report “how it was done” 
than what was done. Their reporting with refer- 
ence to the major field and professional educa- 
tion is, however, less subject to criticism on this 
score. f 

Despite the weakness of the chapter on gen- 
eral education the book is a significant contribu- 
tion to one of the most pressing issues which not 
only educational institutions but the entire so- 
ciety face, namely, the improvement of the 
education of teachers. If the “co-operative way” 
is the best way—and on that basic point the re- , 
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viewer is in complete agreement with the au- 
thors—the eighth chapter of the report, “Inte- 
gration and the Group Approach,” is the heart 
of it. The author’s insistence on the truth that 
the task of tedcher education is, in important 
respects, different for different types of institu- 
tions implies, and properly, that no “mail-or- 
der” conception of curriculum-making is ade- 
quate to the task of improving the quality of the 
nation’s teachers. 

EARL S. JOHNSON 


University of Chicago 


Vocational Interest Patterns: A Developmental 
Study of a Group of College Women. By M. 
Irene Wicutwick. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. 231. $2.60. 


This is a study of the vocational-interest pat- 
terns of one hundred and fifteen college women 
over an eight-year period. It may be described 
as a developmental study in the area of interest 
behavior. 

The author sought the answers to five per- 
tinent problems: 


I. Permanence and prediction of expressed 
vocational choice-—The 115 young women ex- 
pressed vocational choices in 1933, 1937, and 
1941. Thirty-eight per cent retained their choice 
from 1933 to 1941, and 62 per cent persisted in 
their choice from 1937 to 1941, Forty-four per 
cent entered jobs consistent with their voca- 
tional choice in 1933, 73 per cent in terms of 
their 1937 choice, and 87 per cent their 1941 
choice. Vocational interest was found to be indi- 
cated by early and free initiation of the interest, 
voluntary activities related to the interest, and 
choice of college major related to the interest. 

2. Permanence and prediction of measured 
vocational interest.—The Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank for Women was administered in 
1933 and 1941. Over this period, 57 per cent of 
the Strong letter ratings remained constant. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the women entered occu- 
pations on which they received A or B+- ratings 


in 1933, and 8o per cent in terms of their 1941 


‘ratings. Agreement between 1¢33 vocational 


choices and A and B+ ratings was 42 per cent. 
Agreement between choices given high ratings 
and jobs secured was 24 per cent. 

3. Relation between vocational interest and job 
satisfaction.—It was found that there were four 
times more dissatisfied than satisfied women 
when the job was not related to expressed voca- 
tional interest. 

4. Place of avocational interests in the pattern. 
—Data on avocational interests were not sig- 
nificant for the group as a whcle. Individual 
studies showed interrelationships between edu- 
cational-vocational-avocational interests. 

5. Study of individual cases in terms of interest 
patterns —Individual studies indicated that the 
interest pattern is not static but develops as 
knowledge broadens and new situations arise. 

The author concludes that expressed voca- 
tional choice and measured vocational interest 
are important factors in guidance and place- 
ment. However, they have only a limited use in 
the study of persistence and prediction of voca- 
tional interest. The counselor must take into 
consideration intellectual aptitudes, physical 
health, emotional stabilitv, sociceconomic sta- 
tus, and job opportunities. 

Rogert K. Burns 
University of Chicago 


Creative Old Age. By CLAIRE DE GRucHY. San 
Francisco: Old Age Counseling Center, 1946. 
Pp. 143. $2.75. 


This little book is a report on some of the 
activities of the San Francisco Old Age Counsel- 
ing Center. Claire de Gruchy, the director of the 
Center, gives a brief report of some of the 
Center’s group projects and fairly detailed case 
histories of persons who have used the Center’s 
counseling service. Persons interested in the 
problems of old age will find the cases reported 
of some interest. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
Chicago 
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mentation. 
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$1.00. 
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Commonwealth Fund, 1946. Pp. ix+125. $1.50. 
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“Atwoop, J. HowELL. The Racial Factor in 
Y.M.C.As: A Report on Negro-White Relation- 
ships in Twenty-four Cities. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1946. Pp. xii+ 194. $2.25. Based on 
two hundred and forty-nine interviews with inter- 
ested persons. 


Auber, LouIs-PHILIPPE. Le Centenaire du système 
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Quebec: Faculty of the Social Sciences, Laval 
University, 1947. Pp. 43. $0.15. 


Bacumeyver, A. C., M.D., et al., Hospital Resources 
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vey. Battle Creek, Mich.: W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
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of relevant data. 
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‘Management. New Haven, Conn.: Labor and 
Management Center, Yale University, 1946. Pp. 
82. $1.00. 


BARKER, ROCER G.; WRIGHT, BEATRICE A.; GONICK, 
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Illness: A Survey of the Social Psychology of 
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Social Science Research Council, 1946. Pp. 372. 
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spérité. Quebec: Faculty of the Social Sciences, 
Laval University, 1946. 


BLAU, ABRAM. The Master Hand: A Study of the 
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deals with special problems: mental illness, de- 
linquency, alcoholism, sexual maladjustment. 
Part III deals with general problems. Includes 
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BUELL, RayMonp LESLIE. Liberia: A Century of 
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historical survey and a program of rehabilitation. 
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ABSTRACT 


The argument of a recent article is examined regarding the alleged reasons why American sociologists 
have adopted their present concepts and methods. The assumption that the methods and concepts of social 
science, unlike those of physical science, must be modified to suit current political upheavals is shown to be 
historically false. The platitude that “science has been conditioned by history” obscures the fact that science 
is itself a major part of history and has fundamentally conditioned historical development. Sriencei is a more 
‘basic “cultural system” than any of the current politico-economic ideologies. 


One ofthe by- products of war and public their conclusion that science must modify, 
hysteria is the notion that the time-tested its. fundamental postulates, premises, -and 
methods of scientific advance must be aban- methods to suit the current political wind or 
doned in favor of quick and easy short cuts, the shifting fortunes of the “power strug- 
usually proffered by some political or reli- gle,” as it is ominously called. 
gious cult. The favorite argument of the When this “line” is confined to its: appro- 
exponents of this view is that, unless scien- priate organs, namely, the:Marxist or other 
tists leave their laboratories to join the ap- evangelical journals, j one would no more 
propriate “Independent Committees” -of think of objecting to it than one would argue 
sculptors, movie stars, columnists, astrono- with Bishop Manning about sin or with the 
mers, and politicians, science itself will be psychoanalysts about the libido. To do so 
put out of business. What they actually would be recognized by: most people as a 
mean is that people like themselves, engaged futile excursion into a- type of discourse 
in ordinary pressure-group activity while which, as practiced by the Marxians, has 
masquerading as scholars or scientists, most appropriately been dubbed “dialectical 
would be exposed for what they are. In any. jmmaterialism”—a much more accurately 
event, they support their alleged concern descriptive term than the commonly used- 
about science with data showing (a) that “dialectical materialism.” In any event, 
certain scientific projects in all countries are when the oldest sociological journal in 
likely to be abandoned i in times of national America publishes a paper of similar im- 
upheaval and war, (b) that scientists who Ss fs j l oy 
conspicuously align themselves with the los- 1 B. Boran, “Sociology in Retrospect,” American 


ing or unpopular faction suffer the usual Journal of Sociology, LIL (January, 1947), 312-20. I 
have no special quarrel with this author but direct 


CURSEETEHEES of unsuccessful pressure-group my remarks rather at the general position she 
activity, and (c) that “history” supports espouses. 
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_port, making special appeal to history for 


support, one may be pardoned, at least as a 
diversion, for examining the argument. 
r. In the first place, Professor Boran 


makes the following discovery regarding the ` 


recent history and trends in American so- 
clology: 


Between 1900 and the middle of the 1930’s 
American sociology marked further progress in 
becoming “scientific.” First, it acquired a non- 
committing terminology. Analysis of social 
aggregates was carried forward in terms of in- 
groups and out-groups, crowds and masses, 
rather than in terms of social class and strati- 
fication. Parallel with this, social interaction 
has been conceptualized as competition and 
conflict, accommodation and assimilation, to 
the exclusion of the pattern of inter-class 
conflict in economic, political, and other social 
spheres. Such a non-committing terminology 
was functional for sociology in permitting it to 
avoid embroilment in political controversies 
[p. 326]. 


American sociologists will be interested 
thus to learn how it really happened that 
Cooley, Ross, Thomas, Faris, Park, Burgess, 
and others adopted concepts like “in- 
groups,” “‘out-groups,”’ “competition,” “con- 
flict,” “accommodation,” ‘assimilation,” 
and the rest. They were motivated, accord- 
ing to Professor Boran, not by any desire to 
find descriptive concepts of such generality 
as to describe human social behavior under 
all political and economic conditions, includ- 
ing the “classless” society. They were 
merely trying, in cowardly and abject 
manner, to avoid “embroilment in political 
controversies.” Failure to achieve the latter 
result is apparently Professor Boran’s prin- 
cipal test for the scientific validity or useful- 
ness of one set of concepts as contrasted with 
others. We shall return later to her notion as 
© to what determines the choice of concepts in 
science. In the meantime, it appears that 
physicists adopted atoms instead of souls as 
units in their science in order to avoid of- 
fending the church or the capitalists. So- 
ciologists, it appears, by the discreet choice 
of terminology described, achieved status as 
“the science of the triumphant optimistic 
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bourgeoisie par excellence” (p. 315). Since 
all non-Marxists are, I suppose, regarded as 
bourgeoisie by Professor Boran, this conclu- 
sion is perhaps irrefutable. Nevertheless, 
that large group of sociologists in America, 
including the present writer, who have at 
one time or another during the last twenty 
years been suspected or. openly accused of 
being Communists, Socialists, or something 
of that sort, will receive Professor Boran’s 
discovery with mild reassurance. 

2. In the second place, and as further evi- 
derce of the sinister tendency noted above, 
“an increasing preoccupation with methods 
marks the period after 1900” (p. 316). With 
political upheavals, unemployment, sin, and 
“social experiments” taking place all over 
the world, what did sociologists do? Profes- 
sor Boran reports as follows: 


On the one hand they busied themselves 
with such things as the change in the inner 
composition of the family or of church mem- 
bership, the adjustment of small immigrant 
groups, case studies of delinquents and crimi- 
nals, “natural areas,” invasion and succession 
in urban growth, and so forth. Ard, on the 
other hand, technicalities of questionnaires and 
interviews, with the standardization of tests, 
and with the scoring of scales fp. 317]. 


Again the implication is that sociologists 
engaged in these puerile methodological ac- 
tivities, not because they believed them to 
be essential to the development of a type of 
science equally relevant to whatever politi- 
cal and economic orders may be adopted 
from time to time, but because oi a craven 
desire to keep out of mischief and not offend 
the wicked businessmen whose siaves they 
were! I trust Burgess and Cottrell, Stouffer 
and Guttman, Shaw, McKay, and other 
ecologists and criminologists, Lazarsfeld, 
Merton, Mayo, Roethlisberger, Dickson, 
and others will be properly ashamed of 
themselves for their petty fiddling while 
Stalingrad burned, not to mention lesser 
conflagrations of daily occurrence at home 
and abroad, On the other hand, it is not 
quite clear as to just what Professor Boran 
would have had them do. Shou-d they in- 
stead have picketed the local drug store? 


i 


Should they (as one American sociologist 
did) have lectured under assumed names at 
some workers’ school? After all, do we not 
deserve some credit for the large number of 
us, including the present writer, who on sev- 
eral occasions during the glorious decade, 
1933-43, not to mention the recent war, did 
stints in Washington?? And what about 


a In fact, the nearest thing to a development of 
the type apparently desired by Professor Boran 
was the exodus to Washington of extension lec- 
turers and instructors during the early years of the 
Roosevelt administration and again during the war. 
Being temporarily overpaid and thrust into posi- 
tions of administrative importance beyond their 
experience and capacity, many of them became 
somewhat contemptuous of their former colleagues 
and their former humble pursuits as academicians. 
They had no difficulty in convincing themselves 
(and behaving accordingly) that social science was 
a pretty trivial and transitory thing as compared 
with big developments in the fundamental “power 
structure” of society as exemplified by the New 
Deal—and bigger things yet. One of these bureau- 
crats writes me—anonymously—a stinging personal 
rebuke for my preoccupation with methodology. In- 
cidentally, he explains, with regret, that his govern- 
ment position “of considerable responsibility where 
policy has to be made” is so exalted that he deems it 
inadvisable to sign his name to his letter. Since both 
members of the Cabinet and justices of the Supreme 
Court have at times commented on my writings, 
brashly signing their names to their letters, I was, 
of course, duly impressed by the reason for my 
correspondent’s discretion, as well as by the 
awtulness of his censure from so near the throne. 
Only after considerable time do I venture to mur- 
mur in my defense that out of some fifty published 
books and papers, about half actually do consti- 
tute, empirical studies involving applications of 
methods urged in my theoretical and polemic 
publications. On the basis of such test as well as 
on other grounds, I believe these methods worthy 
of more extensive use and shall probably continue 
to advocate them. Having also participated on 
several occasions in the heavy researches of the 


Washington “power struggle” sociologists, I must. 


say I think more highly than ever of those sociolo- 
gists in and out of Washngton who have seriously 
concerned themselves with the improvement of 
‘scientific methods. With government scientists, I 
have, of course, no quarrel, and have frequently 
called attention to their contribution (see, for 
example; my paper “Social Science in the Post 
War’ Era,” Sociometry, May, 1945). For a more 
extended discussion of the alleged contribution of 
administrative positions in Washington to social 


science, see F. H. Forsyth, “Relevance and the ” 


Academic Bias,” American Sociological Review, 
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those of our fraternity who voluntarily took 
up the sword itself for the advancement of 
science and the Four Freedoms? Nor should 
Professor Boran forget- those who did their 
bit by retailing to their classes the true state 
of the power struggle as revealed to us by . 
the daily broadcasts of Raymond G. Swing 
and other columnists, not to mention the 
distillations of poets, playwrights, and 
Hollywood. One gathers that our chief con- 
cern should have been with the “colossal 
power struggle” that grips industrial so- 
ciety. She claims that I “forget it,” as if 
that were possible. Surely she must know 
that substantial numbers of social scientists 
in the employ of the N.A.M. and the C.L.0., 
not to mention the New Deal, were con- 
cerned with little else during the period that 
Professor Boran reviews. Actually, a sub- 
stantial part of the output of academic so- 
ciologists also deals with the “power strug- 
gle.”3- But, alas—and this is Professor 


XI (February, 1946), 26-31. Mr. Forsyth, who (in 
spite of his formidable government . connection 
with the “War Production Board”) boldly ‘signs 
his name, attributes to me by actual quotation a 
statement which I have never made, namely, to 
“wait for the social sciences to develop.” (The 
quotation marks are Mr. Forsyth’s; so is the state- 
ment.) If he will take the trouble to read the paper 
he purports to quote, he will find that I have no- 
where advocated “waiting for science to develop,” - 
but have in fact urged that we seriously apply our- 
selves to its development and that.in the meantime 
we use it as far as possible while it is in course of 


development (see my “Sociologists and the Peace,” ~ 


American Sociological Review, IX [February, 1944], 
7-13. See also my Can Science Save: Us? [New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947], pp. 23-24, 
49-50, 115). Incidentally, it may be desirable to 
call attention to the fact that the title of this book is 
not “Will,” “Must,” or “Should” Science Save Us? 
Mr. Forsyth’s paper abounds in overtones to the 
effect that “basic forces and inscitutions in our 
society” (p. 29) are to be found operating mainly in 
‘Washington and New York and perhaps occasionally 
in Chicago. The thought that to the extent that 
the “basic forces” are basic they may be found 
operating in the country as well as in the city, in 
ancient Rome as well as under the New Deal, and 
in the behavior of Hitler as well as of Roosevelt 
apparently has not occurred to Mr. Forsyth. 


. 3One may ask where, outside of American 
sociology, there has been anything approaching the 
degree of critical appraisal of the existing order. A 
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Boran’s real complaint—they deal with it in 
terms of competition, accommodation, con- 
flict, war, famine, survival, extinction, and 
other such terms designed to apply to the 
phenomena in question as they have existed 
in all times and places, instead of in terms of 
the current political movements and ‘cam: 
paigns. It is apparently this detachment 
which agitates Professor Boran. She cannot 
understand scientists who would designate 
the act of a labor thug’s breaking the arms of 
a nonunion worker by the same sociological 
term as a company policeman’s breaxing the 
same bones of a union laborer. Dcubtless, 
this tendency to call a spade a spade is a 
scandalous state of affairs, but it is one to 
which scientists are deeply addicted. With a 
strange callousness and perverseness they 
insist on calling a drug “strychnine” 
whether it kills a “‘toiler” or a rat. 
3. In addition to these specific com- 
plaints, Professor Boran makes the familiar 


“analysis” to which the official organs of . 


special political, economic, and religious 
groups are usually devoted. The net import 
-of all of these special pleadings is that sci- 
ence, whether physical or social, must be 
capitalist science or Communist science or 
Christian science or Catholic science or 
Protestant science or what not. I understand 
why special pleaders should attempt to ad- 
vance their causes by trying to identify 
their petty cults with the prestige of science. 
Ido not understand why other people should 
even temporarily give attention to a view of 
the matter which the most elemertary fa- 
miliarity with readily available facts demon- 


substantial part of the total output of American 
social scientists consists of studies regarding the 
‘distribution of wealth, standards of living, the dis- 
advantages of the poor, political and business cor- 
“ruption, and criticism of capitalism. I challenge 
Professor Boran to suggest any other contemporary 
society in which anything approaching the same 
amount of critical analysis of the existing power 
structure has taken place or is indeed permitted. 
It is quite Clear that what concerns Professor Boran 
and her ilk is not the failure of American sociologists 
to examine the existing power structure but their 
failure to abandon their role as -scientists in order 
to devote themselves to pressure-group ‘activity on 
: behalf of her particular cult or ideology. 


strates to be egregious nonsense. The most 
recent and devastating illustration of the 
point here under discussion is the scramble 
of the recently victorious powers jor their 
quota of German scientists. Two hundred 
and seventy of them are reported to be in 
this country working for Uncle Sam. Nor 
have I heard of any attempts to denazify 
them as a condition of their usefulness. 
Russia is accused of having secured the bulk 
of the war booty of scientists and is appar- 
ently finding their work entirely compatible 
with dialectical materialism which, as we 
have been informed, is supposed to require a 
basically different “system of co-ordinates” 
for physics and biology as well as for eco- 
nomics.4 

How can it be that societies allegedly so 
disparate as those of Russia, Germany, and 
the United States (as of 1933-45). with re- 
spect to the “power structure” nevertheless 
support men in the acquisition of a certain 
type of training and in the pursuit of certain 
activities which are interchangeable and 
equally highly valued as between the differ- 
ent political regimes? Social scientists, if 


4See Science at the Crossroads (London: Kniga, 
Ltd., 1931), representing the views of the Soviet 
scientists under the leadership of the late Mr. 
Bukharin. I do not know whether Mr. Bukharin’s 
collaborators in this amazing volume have also been 
liquidated by this time, nor do I know whether or to 
what degree the views expressed are considered 
compatible with dialectical materialism as of 1947. 
Russian enthusiasm for German scientists suggests 
that perhaps the 1931 formulation was somewhat 
too rigorous. It revealed, for example, that even . 


‘mathematics would be quite different under com- 


munism from what it is under capitalism. 


SI have elsewhere (“The Future of the Social 
Sciences,” Scientific Monthly, LIII [October, 1941], 
346-59) called attention to the fact that the scien- 
tist’s function as scientist is merely to draw rela- 
tively valid, unbiased, and demonstrable conclusions 
from data, whereas in his role of citizer. the same 
person may agitate actively for one rather than 
for another policy or end for which scientific findings 
may be used. A recent Marxian writer (F. E. 
Hartung, “The Sociology of Positivism,” Science 
and Society, VIII [fall, 1944], 328-41) dismisses this 
viewpoint with.the statement that “it would be 
relatively simple to demonstrate that this distinc- 
tion has never existed in-fact” (p. 393). I trust the 
author will take advantage of the present oppor- 
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any existed of comparable competence, 
would be in equal demand and for the same 
reason: there would be work to be done in the 
management of human relations that any po- 
litical or economic regime wanis done as ef- 
ficiently as possible. Sciences have enjoyed 
parallel development for hundreds of years 
in different countries under the most dispa- 
rate social, political, and economic régimes 
because science rests on premises far wider 


and upon cultural and institutional founda-’ 


tions far more basic and more stable than are 
represented by .such relatively volatile 
aspects as varying systems of private prop- 
erty or the political forms of the state, both 
of which have varied widely within different 
cultures throughout history, as is well known 
and taken into consideration by American 
sociologists, with the possible exception of 
the Marxians. We shall return to this eae: 
ject. 

Of course, it is part of Professor Hous s 
thesis, historical-minded as she is, that 


while movements like Christianity, the In- 


dustrial Revolutior., and the French Revolu- 
tion undoubtedly take their places as epi- 
sodes in history, the Communist revolution 
is something entirely different so far as ex- 
plaining it within the ordinary co-ordinates 
of social science is concerned. The Com- 
munist revolution, at least, she contends, 
requires a renovation in the fundamental 
postulates of social science comparable to 
the Einsteinian revolution in physical the- 


tunity to “demonstrate” that the Nazi scientists 
in the employ of Russia are functioning in their 
capacity of citizens as well as scientists. In this 
particular case he might, in fact, find it “relatively 
simple,” however disastrous that might be to his 
general viewpoint. The same author goes on to refute 
in most extraordinary manner my statement that 
the services of a qualified social statistician would be 
likely to be in demand under any political. regime. 
He says, “We may point out, for example, that in 
this country a qualified social statistician like Leon 
Henderson, did not remain . undisturbed ‘in his 
function’ when he drew relatively valid, unbiased, 
and demonstrable conclusions and [sic] societal 
data” (p. 339). Mr. Henderson had lost his job 
with a New Deal agency at the time. The fact that 
he promptly sold his services to a private corpora- 
tion, thus admirably illustrating my point, did not 
deter Mr. Hartung. 2 


ory. Indeed, this argument becomes the 
most revealing part of Proiessor Boran’s 
paper. . ` 
It is clear that the Communist revolution, 

to Professor Boran, is an event correspond: 
ing to a major change in the solar system 
and the earth’s orbit and the gravitational 
field of both. In expounding this view she 
unfortunately wanders outsice of ker orbit 
and eloquently betrays her envious idea of 
the nature of science, the evolution of scien- 
tific concepts, and.scientific theory in gen- 
eral, Let us examine this profoundest part of 
her paper. Scientists in general will be very 
much interested in the following statement :- 


It is now. known and accepted in physics 
that all observations are made in a certain 
coordinate system (CS), whether the observer 
himself is aware of this CS or not. But it has 
taken a long development for physicists to 
realize this fact, to see, for instance, that the 
laws of classical mechanics wera valid only in 
certain coordinate systems and that any law 
stated without reference to the CS for which it 
is valid is thereby left handing in mid-air 
[pp. 319-20]. 

American sociologists have been, in the 
main, uneware of their social coordinate system. 
In physics all experiments have to be performed 
on this earth upon which the human species 
live; hence, the earth forms the ultimate 
coordinate system for all observations made. 
Similarly, all social observations are necessarily 
made in a given social system and can be 
formulated only with reference to that system. 
There is this difference, however: The earth 
as a CS for physical observations i is relatively 
constant (at least for the life span of the human 
species), whereas the social CS itself undergoes 
rapid change within the life span even: of a 
single generation, Hence the problem of change 
in any one field of social life becomes a problem 
of change in that field taken in concomitance 
with the trend of the change in the social CS 
[p. 320]. 


In these passages Professor Boran is . 


clearly under the impression that relativity 
in physics succeeded classical mechanics be- 
cause of some fundamental change in the 
structure of the physical universe. Physicists 


_ and historians of science will be interested to 
‘learn that relativity in physics emerged as a 


č 
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result of some earthquake or other cisturb- 
ance in the earth, its orbit, or the solar sys- 
tem. Hitherto they have been under the im- 
pression that changes in frame of reference 
in physics, as in other sciences, were in no 
way caused by any change in the solar sys- 
tem but were rather the result of the evolu- 
tion of science itself, in its constant striving 
for parsimony and greater generality. Up 
until Professor Boran’s revelation, at least, 
scientists, including Einstein himself, have 
pointed out that relativity does not abolish 
or render false any of the preceding systems 
but merely provides a more general frame- 
work within which the preceding systems 
become special cases. In any event, as most 
Freshmen know, the laws of physics have 
reference to conditions artificially specified 
in the laboratory and’ these conditions 
usually, in fact, exist nowhere in the natural, 
uncontrolled, universe. Far from feeling 
compelled to change their basic postulates 
or frames of reference with every stcrm and 
earthquake that comes along, physicists de- 
velop their science from quite artificially es- 
tablished conditions in their laboratories 
and, for practical purposes, content them- 
selves with measuring the difference between 
the laboratory conditions and those that ob- 
tain in the natural universe. In other words, 
Professor Boran completely misconceives 
the nature of a frame of reference in botli the 
physical and the social sciences. 

I am in hearty agreement with Professor 
Boran on one point, namely, on what she 
says about the unpardonability of overlook- 
ing the historical development of science. 
Her article is valuable not only in making 
this point but, inadvertently, in illustrating 
it about as well as could be wished. I have 
elsewhere® called attention to tke well- 
known fact that physical science, being a 
social activity no less than social science, has 
throughout its history been faced with the 
necessity of coming to terms with successive 
social and political upheavals. It is appar- 


ently this “historical conditioning” which 
the Marxians, especially, seem to think is . 


6“The Future of the Social Sciences,” Scientific 
' Monthly, LIII (October, 1941), 346-59. 


their private discovery and which everyone 
else has overlooked. By assuming that scien- 
tists must change their postulates, methods, 
and “coordinate system” according to the 
social changes that are constantly occurring, 
Professor Boran is faced with some interest- 
ing questions. How basic must the social 
changes be to make it necessary for so- 
ciologists to change their basic postulates? 
Should we have changed our fundamental 
postulates, concepts, and methods of social 
science when Mr. Roosevelt succeeded Mr. 
Hoover? Is it necessary to shoot each retir- 
ing president of the American Sociological 
Society and start all over again? Professor 
Boran is clearly not able to imagine any 
other type of social science than that under 
which the Bukharins will be up for liquida- 
tion with each change in the “power struc- 
ture.” Apparently scientists workirg under 
this system are not too happy about it. 
Pravda, September 1, 1946, complained that 
at the University of Moscow, with over two 
thousand faculty members, including 
eighty-three Stalin prize-winners, only five 
persons joined the party in 1946.7 


7 As reported in a paper by Barrington Moore, 
Jr., “Recent Developments in the Social Sciences 
in the Soviet Union,” read before the latest meeting 
of the American Sociological Society, in Chicago, 
December, 1946. Consider also the following ex- 
tracts from the same paper: “In August of 1946 the 
Party Central Committee issued a statement on 
‘the backwardness of workers on the theoretical 
front,’ accusing them of pedantic erudition and 
escapist bookworming. ‘The scientific worker in our 
country,’ said the Central Committee, ‘is a public 
worker. He cannot be apolitical... .. In his work 
he must guide himself by the policy of the Soviet gov- 
ernment which reveals itself to be the living basis 
of Soviet society.’ (Unsigned lead article, “Soviet 
Social Science at the Present Stage,” Bolshevik, 
No. 15 [August, 1946], p. 7. Bolshevik, according to 
its masthead, is the theoretical and political journal 
of the Party Central Committee.) Shortly after- 
wards, the Party Centra] Committee in a slap at the 
Academy of Sciences, set up its own new academy 
of social sciences. This new academy has the specific 
task of training propagandists. (The curriculum, 
etc., is announced in Bolshevik, No. 16 [August, 
1946]. According to an account of the opening of 
the academy in Pravda, November 2, 1¢46, Stalin 
personally demanded the reorganization.) The old 
Academy of Sciences has in the meantime come in 
for rather sharp criticism and has been warned that 
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As for Russian scientists, whether physi- 
cal or social, I have no quarrel with them. 
Their achievements in the future as in the 
past will depend upon their adherence to the 
basic postulates and methods of science as 
they exist everywhere, regardless of the 
economic and political handicaps under 
which scientists in all countries occasionally 
have to labor. Many Russian scientists did 
not survive the revolution, though some, like 
Pavlov, did, and, what is more, the “co- 
ordinate system” of his science was exactly 
the same under the Communists as under 
the czars—a phenomenon for Professor 


it must attract new cadres of qualified workers to 
oversee the work of their scientific colleagues 
(Pravda, October 26, 1946).” 

Or, consider the following items from Izvestia, 
December 14, 1946: “It must be admitted that in 
regard to instruction.in the social sciences, par- 
ticularly in regard to instruction in Marxism- 
Leninism, there are still serious shortcomings. 
..., These.errors and shortcomings in the teach- 
ing of Marxism-Leninism ate the result of the in- 
efficient work ofa number of professorial posts which 
function as scientific collectives. For instance, the 
professorial chair of Marxism-Leninism in the Mos- 
cow Institute of Cinematography has proved wholly 
unsatisfactory. The educational plan for the course 
on the foundations of Marxism-Leninism has not 
been fulfilled here. For some reason, the Director’s 
Department has reduced the number of hours as- 
signed in the educational plan to the course on dia- 
lectical and historical materialism to one quarter 
of what they were before. And in the Scenario De- 
partment, Marxist-Leninist philosophy was not 
studied at all.” 

In short, the problem of getting more professors 
to join the “Committees on Science and Arts” is 
not confined to contemporary United States, per- 
haps for the same reason: they have scientific and 
artistic work to do, and prefer to do it. Isvestia 
continues: “Control over the work of the instructors 
by the head of the department was lacking. There 
was not a single meeting of the faculty during the 
whole academic year. The department did not even 
discuss the question of the misrepresentation by one 
instructor of the role of.the Bolsheviks during 
World War I” (Soviet Press Translations, Far 
Eastern Institute, University of -Washington, 
‘Match 15, 1947). The group in the American Socio- 
logical Society who at the latest meeting were 
greatly concerned about academic freedom in 
Argentina and in the United States somehow failed 
to include in their proposed resolutions the Soviet 
government. It is not an uncommon oversight on the 
part of this group. 
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Boran to explain. Similar cases probably 
existed in Germany during the last decade. 
Scientists in both countries, Iam convinced, 
would be only too glad to take openly the 
view here advocated, which they have prob- 
ably held privately all along. 


Democratic as well as autocratic regimes, 
as I have pointed out elsewhere,® occasion- 
ally and temporarily declare that they in- 
tend to get along without science and scien- 
tists. History clearly shows that when politi- 
cal regimes have taken that position, it is the 
regimes and not the scientists that ‘yield in 
the end. As long as science, both physical 
and social, is demonstrably the most effec- 


. tive method of achieving whatever results are 


desired, neither dictatorships nor democra- 
cies will long consent to get along without 
the help of scientists. When they have tried 
it, their existence has been brief: This view 
is especially objectionable to Professor 
Boran. Her quarrel is with history rather 
than with me. I merely call attention to 
what has, in fact, occurred in the history of ` 
science. Otherwise science would not now be 
in its present commanding position. 


In this connection Professor Boran ob- 
jects to my statement that “life went on also 
in the days before anesthetics, vaccines, and 
sulpha drugs..... We do not abandon can- 
cer research because the patients of today 
may not be saved.” “But,” says Professor 
Boran, “suppose the patients suffering from 
cancer instead of simply dying off, were to 
organize and were successful in preventing 
the men of science from continuing their re- 
search?” If she wants to make so extra- 
ordinary a supposition, there is no way to 
prevent her, but such behavior would be 
somewhat strange since the sole object of 
cancer research is to benefit cancer patients. 
If she wants to postulate a social, political, 
or economic system which desires oblitera- 
tion, doubtless she has a case. It is agreed 
that any regime which desires extinction 
could doubtless achieve it by the strangula- 
tion of science, though even in this case I 


8 “The Future of the Social Sciences,” Scientific 


_ Monthly, LITI (October;, 1941), 346-59. 
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must: insist that it could be done. more 
efficiently with the aid of science. 

To discourage further examination of the 
incoherence of her position.Professor Boran 
follows the current custom of her kind by 
dramatically asking the rhetorical question: 


“What happened to the social sciences in 


Nazi Germany?” To this query a, twofold 
answer is in order. (1) The type of social sci- 
ence which Professor Boran advocates, 


namely, that which takes its postulates and 


methods from the “changing power struc- 
ture,” apparently flourished. tremendously 


under. Hitler. If Marxism in consequence of ° 


“its premises as a science of society” is social 
science under a Communist regime, then 
fascism, with its geopolitics and theory of 
the state, by virtue of its “premises” was 


undoubtedly the social scierice of Nazi Ger- . 


many, and, if so, Professor Boran will prob- 
ably have to agree with me that it flourished 
all too well. (2). Those who, like myself and 


. the majority, of, American sociologists, do 


not confuse political movements with social 
science are interested to notice the degree to 
which revolutionary political regimes, for all 
their blustering about getting along without 
the type of science represented by their ene- 
mies, nevertheless are eager to have the 
findings and the services of these scientists 
and to follow the same methods, whatever 
change has taken place in the “power struc- 
ture.” I have already mentioned the demand 


‘in both Russia and the United States for 
„Nazi, scientists. There is ample evidence 


that the Germans were not at all adverse to 


“using the tested methods of conventional 


science, both physical and social, both before 
and during the war.’ 


9 See, for example, Cainii Psychological Warfare 


‘(New York: Committee for National Morale, 


1941). In spite of the fact that this report was pre- 


_ pared by a highly patriotic group of American 


social scientists eager to exhibit that fact, their 
findings hardly support the theory that the’ Ger- 
mans were adverse to drawing on-the methods of 
social.science and social research. The only serious 
factual study of the question that I know of (E. Y. 
Hartshorne, Jr., The German Universities and 
National Socialism (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1937]) gives no ground: whatever for 


the absurd assumption that the Nazis contemplated 


` 
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It is about time that war clichés about 
the Germans being out to destroy science, to 
achieve world conquest, etc., should be rec- 
ognized as sheer nonsense. On the first point 
one needs only point again to the enthusi- 
asm with which the victorious powers 
gobbled up the products of German science 
as well as the scientists themselves. On the 
second point I know of no-evidence whatever 
that has been uncovered pointing to plans 
for world conquest. Yet professors keep re- 
peating this nonsense with all the pompous 
profundity of the newspaper columnists and 


‘radio “analysts” who appear to be the chief 


scurce of much current social “science.” 


‘What is undoubtedly truie- is that the Ger- 


mans were interested in consolidating their 
position and advancing their “way of life” 

precisely as Russia and the United States 
are now doing, except that neither Russia nor 
Germany probably ever had as exaggerated 
notions of what their “security” required as 
are current in the United States today. Ac- 


tually, of course; the size, distribution, and 


dominance-subordination of human socie- 
ties are determined on the whole and in the 
long run by basic ecological and sociological 
laws. The current political fumings may be 
regarded as the mere effluvia of the operation 
oi these laws. 

. Because I take this naturalistic as con- 
trasted with the current moralistic-legalistic 


abandoning science. For example: “The Listorian of 
recent German university reform must hesitate 
long before being certain that he can draw a line 
separating the influence of the National Socialist 


‘movement from those of the broader ‘tradition of 


German: culture in its entirety and of a deep-lying 
tendency in the whole of modern civilization” 
(pp. 37-38). “Whatever the personnel losses in the 
practical sciences, it is improbable that the subject- 


‘matter has undergone much change TE There is 


probably an exaggerated impression abroad of the 
extent of Nazi influence in these fields, because of 
the currency of such terms as ‘German Science’ as 
opposed to ‘Jewish Science’” (p. -r12). “.... it is 
improbable that this [Nazi] spirit penetrates much 


‘further than the title-page, dedication and preface” 


(p. 114). Hartshorne makes these remarks after a 
thorough review and condemnation of all the dis- 
missals, injustices, and imbecilities that attended 
the Nazi regime. But there simply is no 2vidence of 
any concerted attack on science as such. 
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and Marxist views, Professor Boran finds 
that I represent the “wel-worn-out posi- 
tivist stand” (p. 317). Yet curiously, this is 
also the viewpoint toward which she com- 
plains American sociologists strongly have 
turned and which is the occasion for her 
article. Apparently the position is not as 
“well-worn-out” as Professor Boran could 
wish. True, she does find scme promise of an 
awakening in the fact thet Middletown in 
Transition is, in her opinioa, more conscious 
of the “power struggle” in Muncie, Indiana, 
than Middletown had Been tet us rejoice, at 
least, for this! 

As for the compulsion of Marxists to 
classify the contemporary scientific ‘ap- 
proach in sociology as “positivist,” this 
merely betrays their incapacity to under- 
stand that modern naturel science has its 
own philosophical orientation and is not 
classifiable into any of the sonventional, his- 
torical categories of tradit onal philosophy. 
Furthermore, by classifymg the modern 
scientific viewpoint as “postivist,” occasion 
is created triumphantly t» point out that 
Comte was of a Catholic royalist family. 
This, according to a principle widely fol- 
lowed by the Marxists, is .wpposed to con- 

stitute a refutation not only of Comte but of 
everything . they elect to dassify as “posi- 
tivism.” 

Professor Boran is Tisu with my 
statement that we shoulc “make up our 
minds” to follow the sciencific approach to 
social problems. I talk, she zomplains, “as if 
it were a question of chocsing consciously 
and rationally one of two alternatives” (p. 
318). To compliment my -olleagues, espe- 
cially on the occasion of a presidential ad- 
dress, to the extent of creciting them with 
the power of rational choice between alter- 
nate approaches to social problems, while it 
may be extravagant, seems to me the sort of 
pleasantry that she ought =o allow me. In- 
stead, she feels I have here cverlooked a cru- 
cial problem, namely: ‘““Threugh which proc- 
esses and mechanisms of s«cial change will 
. come about that state of sozial organization 
in which ‘undivided faith ir science’ shall be 
the universal, supreme sccial value, and 


scientific knowledge shall constitute the 
spring of action in regulating nares af- 
fairs?” (p. 318). 

I: shall let Professor Boran answer her 
own question from the history of science for 
which she professes such high regard but 
with which she shows such small familiarity: 
Through what processes has science hitherto 
attained acceptance and a widespread faith 
in large areas of human affairs? She will not 
find that it resulted from the rise of Marxism 
or, indeed, from any particular political or 
economic’ doctrine. The latter are, in fact, 
the merest subsidiary flounderings in man’s 
principal intellectual quest, which has been 
the search for generally valid and effective 
methods of coming to terms with the world, 


- namely, the quest of science, extending over . 


at least three thousand vears. It is precisely 
the contrary gratuitous and historically ut- 
terly invalid assumption which underlies 
Professor Boran’s whole article and that of 
her school of thought. Having made up their 
minds to a certain theory, they fly in the 
face of, or in fact refuse to face, the incon- 
trovertiblé history of scientific advance. 
They attempt to squirm out of this predica~ 
ment by contending that, after all, I am 
talking about the history of “physical” s sci- 
ence and that for the social sciences it would 
be’ “different.” Again the plain facts con- 
tradict them: Whatever development has 
taken place in the social sciences to date, 
and it is not inconsiderable, has taken place 
under precisely the conditions which are de-- 
clared to be incompátible pio such develop- 
ment. 

In summary and PETE EN Professor 
Boran has discovered “that the development 
of science in general and of social sciences in 
particular was historically conditioned and. 
the future fate of these sciences will likewise 
be conditioned” (p. 3x9). This platitude 
overlooks the fact that science is itself a ma- 
jor part of history and has, through its 
methods and’ technology, fundamentally 
conditioned the course of institutional devel- 
opment, especially during the last four hun- 
dred years. Indeed, the whole controversy 
reviewed above flows largely from the at- 
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tempt to make-out that Marxism or more 
especially its current interpretation as ex- 
emplified by Russian communism or, con- 
versely, current American capitalism repre- 
sents a more “basic cultural system” than 


_does science. A more colossal perversion of | 


perspective or a more glaring example of 
putting the cart before the horse is difficult 
to imagine. The fact is that the course of 
development of American sociology has been 
fundamentally conditioned by the tremen- 
dously important and basic cultural system 
of natural science. The course of develop- 
ment of the latter has, aè a matter of histori- 
cal fact, been deflected hardly at all by petty 
changes in the political “power structure” 
with which Professor Boran is so preoccu- 
pied. à 

Consider, on the other hand, what the de- 
velopment of the science and technology of 
energy conversion has done to the “power 
structure” and the whole “cultural system.” 
It is a commonplace that science is part.of 
culture and interacts with other parts. This 
Should not prevent us from recognizing that, 
while the production of the atomic bomb is 
conditioned almost entirely by the develop- 
ment of the physical sciences, the explosion 
of that bomb does not call for fundamental 


changes in the postulates and methods of’ 


physics. Nomore does the periodic rise of com- 
munism, fascism, or the decline of capitalism 
here and there call for a modification of the 
basic postulates and methods of that Ameri- 
-can sociology which Professor Boran attacks 
precisely because, fortunately, sociologists 
are increasingly disposed to accept the pos- 
tulates, the logic, and the methods of that 
“cultural system” which constitutes natural 
science. The whole point is that science is a 
far stabler and more fundamental “cultural 
system” than communism, fascism, capital- 
ism, or New Dealism., 

I have nowhere denied that the immediate 
problems to which scientists devote them- 
selves are determined by the conditions of 
life in which a country or a culture finds it- 
self. This would be true even if there were no 
governmental control or coercion whatever 
over the activities of scientists. Scientists as 


citizens are also part of political, economic, 
religious, familial, and other aspects of cul- 
ture, and the direction of their curicsity and 
interest will be influenced by these specific 
culture patterns. The culture in which scien- 
tists as scientists are primarily immersed, 
however, is the culture pattern that constitutes 
scientific activity. If, as scientists, they are 
not dominated by the culture pattern that is 
science, then they are not scientists. The con- 
trary-notion is perhaps merely a hangover 
from our traditional preoccupation with.po- 
litical and economic patterns to the exclu- 
sion or underestimation of far more basic 
cultural patterns such as science. Also, what- 
ever the immediate practical problems on 
which scientists find themselves compelled 
to work, we know that scientific inquiry can- 
not proceed very-far without becoming in- 
volved in the general underlying principles 
governing all behavior, or at least all behavior 
common to multitudes of particular problems. 
This is, of course, the reason for the inter~ 
national and intercultural validity of science 
which we have noted. To the extent that sci- 
ence does not have this general validity, it is 
not science. I commend this thought espe- 
cially to those who are enamored of the 
idea that social science especiaily must 
adapt its basic postulates and “coordinate 
system” to the results of the latest election 
or at least to the latest revolution. The con- 
sideration that science, after all, is a more 
general “ideology” may convince some that 
their allegiance, their interest, and their use- 
fulness lie elsewhere and that they should in 
honesty sail under some other flag—a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 
American sociologists have no quarrel 
with either Russian or German scientists. 
We have only sympathy with them for 
whatever political concessions they have to 
make for the privilege of continuing their 
work and for whatever means they have to 


_ use to conceal their work from their enemies 


at home and abroad. After all, this is not an 
unusual thing in the history of science. From 
that history, also, we know that scientists in 
the past have for the most part not found it 
impossible, thanks to the stupidity of the 
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regimes under which they worked, to think 
the thoughts and do the deeds that scientists 
must do, whatever the character of the 
regime and whatever their own political 
preference and taste as citizens may have 
been. The true devotees of the culture pat- 
tern that is science are likely to be more 
single-minded and stable than those whose 
principles and “coordinate systems” have a 
longevity measured only by the interval be- 
tween political purges. I have no doubt that 
many true scientists exist both in Germany 
and in Russia. They and their works will be 
remembered long after the political and eco- 
nomic regimes under which they were com- 


pelled to suffer and work have been for- 


gotten. 

Finally it should be noted that this article 
has not directly or indirectly expressed any 
views on the merits of one or another of the 
various current politico-economic systems. 
That is a subject on which the opinion and 
taste of American sociologists, as of other 
people, may be expected to vary. These 
opinions obviously depend upon what state 
of affairs the individual prefers and his esti- 
mate of the probability of their achievement 
by -different possible types of politico-eco- 
nomic organization. It may fairly be said 
that Amerian sociologists as a group are far 

` more open-minded on this question than the 
followers of most other academic disciplines, 
not to mention ‘business, professional, jour- 


nalistic, and, of course, “ideological” groups. ' 


Sociologists have more than average knowl- 
edge of the fact that the forms of the politi- 
cal state and the-institution of private prop- 
erty have varied greatly in different times, 
places, and cultures in the past and that in 
all probability they will continue to vary, as 
will people’s attitudes toward these.changes. 
Sociologists also know that science has not 
been the exclusive product of any one of 
these variations. Accordingly, American so- 
ciologists see no reason for becoming hysteri- 
cal over contemporary developments in 
these institutions nor do they see any reason 


for abandoning their scientific work in order 
to devoie themselves to pressure-group ac- 
tivities to “save” either capitalism or com- 
munism. At the same time, they have fought , 
for the right in their capacity as citizens to 
engage in such political activities as they see. 
fit. 

With Russia’s attempt, specifically, to 
work outa social order suited to its needs, or 
in any event one that differs from our own, 
‘American sociologists have, I think, been 
more sympathetic than most groups. Also, 
there has been among sociologists perhaps 
more than average respect for the merits of 
Karl Marx, especially as contrasted with his 
contemporary self-styled followers. At the 
same time we have seen no reason for not 
pointing out ignorance, incompetence, ex- 
ploitation, dishonor, and fraud on the part 
of Communists just as we have pointed out 
the same traits among capitalists. It appears 
that we are about to be served again with 
the recent German war propaganda—world 
conquest and all—except that the “Com- 
munist” instead of “Nazi” is the current 
villain. Both the erstwhile attempts of .Ger- 
many and the current attempts of Russia to 


consolidate their territorial position on 


ecological lines and to advance their “way 
of life’ may be regarded sociologically as 
examples of the same phenamenon as the 
expansion of the United States, its domina- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere, and its cur- 
rent (ecologically dubious) interest in the 
oil fields of Arabia. Whether they accept this 
particular illustration or not, most American 
sociologists at least recognize that-it is their 
proper business as scientists to look for gen- 
eral processes in social life as distinguished ' 
from agitating for one or another social pol- 
icy. The almost total absence of valid social- 
science knowledge among the politicians 
now directing world policy, notably in the 
United States and England, is the tragedy 
which should concern social scientists. 
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ABSTRACT 


Negro anti-Semitism involves changes in the class structure of Negro society and the accompanying social 
movements, such as the rise of a Negro business spirit and Negro business chauvinism. Business associations 
within the Negro community, among Negro and white merchants, reflect these movements and the tensions 
that ensue from the struggle of Negro businessmen to win consumer-patronage from white merchants in 
supezior competitive positions. Because of the ethnic character of these white merchants, the antagonism > 


has taken the form of anti-Semitism. 


In 1944 and the first part of 1945, the 
writer was engaged in research concerning 
alleged anti-Semitic sentiments among Ne- 
groes in Chicago. If any anti-Semitism of an 
organized nature did exist, it seemed likely, 
on the basis of preliminary investigation, 
that it would appear in the relationship 
between the Negro and white merchants of 
the Chicago Negro community. 

Of particular interest was the presence of 
two businessmen’s associations in the Negro 

` business district. Sincea neighborhood gener- 
ally has but one such association represent- 
ing its merchants, the existence of two in the 
Black Belt indicated conflicting interests. 
‘One association was composed entirely of 
Negroes, the other, of both whites and 
Negroes. Research into the backgrounds of 
the two organizations and of their attitudes 
toward-each other serves as a means of gain- 
ing an adequate understanding of some 
significant phases of Negro anti-Semitism. 

This research necessitated the relating of 
the associations’ origins, purposes, and activ- 
ities to certain social movements within the 
Negro community, especially (1) the rise of 
a Negro business spirit and (2) the growth of 
“Negro business chauvinism.” The latter 
term is used with no connotation of judg- 
ment; it is as used by Gunnar Myrdal in An 
American Dilemma. Other terms just as 


1 The research was directed by Professor Herbert 
Blumer, whom the writer wishes to thank for the 
initial opportunity to engage in such a study. The 
present article is based on the writer’s M.A. thesis, 
written under the guidance of Professor W. Lloyd 
‘Warner. 


suitable, perhaps, are “‘race pride” or “race 
consciousness.” 

The emergence of a business spirit among 
Negroes is significant, béing (a) the appear- 
ance of a “business ethic” among a people 
just two generations away from slavery; 
(b) the seeds of what was later to develop 
into “race consciousness” among Negroes; 
(c) an emphasis upon the degree to which 
Negroes might improve their status without 
outside assistance. This optimism (c) mini- 
mized or ignored certain factors which even- 
tually disillusioned the adherents of the 
Negro business spirit, e.g., a limited market, 
the low buying power of the Negro masses 
(who quite often depend on the “easy 
credit” offered by white merchants}, white 
competition, and the vicissitudes of the 
larger economic system. The depression 
of the 1930s marks the beginning of disil- 
lusionment. As Frazier remarks, 


... suddenly, the purchasing power and the 
savings of the masses began to melt... . and 
the hothouse growth of Negro business behind 
the walls of segregation shrivelled and died, 
often swallowing up the savings of the black _ 
masses In their disillusionment some of ` 
the .... professional men... . formed a class 
to study Marx. But disillusionment did not 


s...’ 


2 In 1898 the topic of the Fourth Annual Con- 
ference of Atlanta University was “The Negro in 
Business.” A few years later, Booker T. Washington 
formed the National Negro Business League, at a 
convention in Boston (cf. Abram Harris, The Negro 


` as Capitalist [Philadelphia: Rumford Press, 1936]; 
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Proceedings of the National Negro Business League 
[New York: J. R. Hamm, 1901]). 


breed radicalism among a very large group. It 
appears that more often they turned to racial 
chauvinism as a way of realizing their dreams.4 


“Negro business chauvinism” thus de- 
veloped among large numbers of previously 
hopeful and exuberant petty entrepreneurs. 
Slogans, such as “Spend Your Money 
Where You Can Work,” and “Patronize 
Your Own,” soon ‘became part of Negro 
business chauvinism. If acted upon and 
‘pushed to their extremes, they imply the 
establishment of a segregated black econ- 
omy which “would be a Black Utopia where 
the black middle class could exploit the 
black masses without white competition.’ 
The pertinent features of this ideology are 
(1) the bid to the Negro community for pa- 
tronage on the grounds of racial loyalty and 
(2) intense antagonism toward white busi- 
nessmen, who dre pictured as the chief 
- obstacle to Negro economic independence 
and social betterment—an antagonism 
which often takes the form of anti-Semitism. 
In the early 1920’s, ‘one could find fre- 
quent allusions. to the Jewish merchant as 
the model for Negro businessmen to follows 
However, during the years of -heightened 
unemployment and economic deprivation 
among Chicago’s Negroes—laborer and 
entrepreneur alike—there developed de- 
mands for more concrete’ solutions of the 
economic problems of Negro consumers and 
businessmen. Such allusions no longer were 
the rule; instead such publications as the 
now defunct Dynamite made their - appear- 
ance, with verbal attacks against- the com- 
munity’s Jewish merchants. 


At the same time, a group of Negro busi- | 


nessmen formed what will be called here the 
“All-Negro Businessmen’s Association,” 

with the slogans ““Patronize Your Own” and 
“Sustain Negro Enterprise.” Unlike the 
ordinary businessmen’s association, it seeks 


3 “Some Effects of Depression on the Negro in 
Northern Cities,” Science and ee II (1938), 
496 ff. (Italics mine.) 

4 Ibid., p. 497. 


5 Fòr example, see the Whip, March 19, 1921. 
- This Negro newspaper is no longer in existence. 
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the support of the consumer through its em- 
phasis on the self-assumed role of race- 
protector. The association’s president, at 
the time of the writer's research, defended 


this policy, declaring: “This situation boils ` 


down to the law of nature known as the 
struggle of the survival of the fittest. And 
our slogans, our program, are a weapon in 
that struggle..... The Jews’ weapons are 
reputation, business contacts, control of the 
best districts, and.a good training in busi- 
ness. The Negro doesn’t have those weapons 
and if he’s going to survive and get ahead, 
then he’s got to insist that his people patron- 
ize his store, and not the Jew’s. After all, the 
Jew can open up a store outside of the Black 
Belt, but can the Negro?”® 

To the small, struggling Negro merchant 
faced with the superior competition of the 
white merchants, there is no alternative to 


the policy of appealing to racial solidarity in 


bidding for Negro patronage. While. nearly 
half of the ‘business establishments in 
“Bronzeville”? are owned and operated by 
Negroes, a survey before the war revealed 
that they received only about ro per cent of 
all the money spent by Negroes within- the 
community. There is no reason to believe 
that this percentage has changed much in 
recent years. This is the condition which 
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underlies the development and activities of ` 


the All-Negro Businessmen’s Association in 
Chicago. Although by no means enjoying 
the active membership of even a majority of 
Bronzeville’s business’ peoplé, this group 
may be said to voice the aspirations, pro- 
tests, and bitterness of a large part of the 
community’s Negro business people. 

` It would be a mistake to infer that no 
other elements in the area have agitated 


against the white merchant and for greater 


6 Interview. ; 

7 Roughly, the area bounded by Cottage Grove 
Avenue on the east, Wentworth Avenue on the 
west, Thirty-first Street on the north, and Sixty- 
third Street on the south. 


, CË. “Negro Business: Fact and Myth,” 
in Horace Cayton and St. Clair Drake, Black 
Metropolis (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 


1945). 
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Negro economic independence. A weekly 
magazine, ostensibly written for the high- 
school age group, but nevertheless reaching 
the general Negro public through the corner 
newsstands, frequently carried editorials 
attacking the Jewish merchants. In response 
to the expressed concern of certain Jewish 
civil-rights organizations, the editor of the 
magazine wrote the following editorial in the 
spring of 1944: 
LOVE THY NEIGHBOR 

Jewish leaders pleading for tolerance and an 
abatement of anti-Semitism among Negroes 
should look at the score! Such apparent hatred 
as may be held by Negroes against Jews is a 


direct out-growth of abuses practiced by the - 


children of Israel on their black brethren. While 
calling upon the world to sow good will toward 
the Jew, these people do nothing themselves to 
restrain the greed of Jewish merchants, realtors 


and money-lenders. Here in Bronzeville an, 


organization of Jewish business men arbitrarily 
holds down competition. No Colored merchant 
is permitted to operate a competing establish- 
ment in a good location except under condi- 
tions which make bankruptcy inevitable. .... 

Let the Jewish church and civic leaders who 
ask our help in the world fight on Jews, bring 
the social criminals of their race to task. Stop 
overcharges, let down residential barriers and 
elevate business ethics. Day-to-day fair play 
‘will drive our hate away.? 

The formation of the Biracial Business 
Association, with a membership (in spring, 
1945) 80 per cent white, nearly all of whom 
were Jewish, followed in the wake of the race 
riots in Detroit and Harlem—riots in which 
considerable damage was done to the white- 
owned stores in the Negro areas.?° The 
group has attempted to give itself the ap- 
pearance of a spontaneous “grass-roots” or- 
ganization—organized for the same reasons 


- 9 Because of the obviously controversial nature 

of the situation, the names and dates of these 
documents have been omitted. The author can 
furnish such information, if requested. 


ro For example, see Harold Orlansky, The Harlem 
Riot: A Study in Mass Frustration (New York: 
Social Analysis, 1943). Donald C. Marsh, of Wayne 
University, at one time engaged in a comparable 
study, has published a brochure on the subject. 
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for which any other businessmen’s associa- 
tion is formed. While it is generally under- 
stood that the main objective of a typical 
business association is business promotion, 
it would not be exaggerating, in the writer’s 
opinion, to state the main objective of this 
organization to be business protection. 

It appears that the white merchants re- 
alized that any action on their part would 
probably be resented and branded as “pa- 
tronizing” by certain vocal groups within the 
Negro community. Therefore, they selected 
a few prominent Negroes to become part of 
the association. In an effort to show the 
community that such Negro businessmen 
were fully represented in the organization, 
the group placed a disproportionate number 
of them in leading positions. In mid-r1945, 
although Negroes made up 20 per cent of the 


total membership, they constituted 42 per 


cent of the association’s officers and di- 
rectors. 

The membership of the All-Negro Associ- 
ation, when compared to the Negro member- 
ship of the biracial one, included a higher 
proportion of businessmen who owned enter- 


- prises” which generally compete with white- 


owned businesses. Such `a distribution is to 
be expected in the light of the conflict 
between the Negro and the white merchants 
of the community. 

The members of the All-Negro Associ- 
ation view the other organization as an 
example of the organized effort of the white 
merchants to weaken the movement for a 
successful Negro business class by ‘‘appeas- 
ing” Negro merchants and by “pecifying” 
the Negro public into accepting whites as 
the natural group which should engage in 
business activities in Bronzeville. The editor 
of the weekly magazine quoted above also 
registered his reaction to the formation 


u E.g., haberdashers, grocers, cleaners, etc.’ Not 
all the businesses dealt with were as easy to cate- 
gorize as these examples, Space does not allow for a 
discussion of such cases (cf. Harold L. Sheppard, 
“Conflicting Business Men’s Associations in Chi- 
cago’s Black Belt” [M.A. thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1945], chap. iv, “Statistical Analysis of 
the Associations”). 
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of the Biracial Association, in the following 
editorial: 

These Israelites have formed all sorts of 
organizations here in this area in the past decade 
of years, with a few of our sons of Ham blended 
in for ornamentation. .... With the majority 
of Bronzeville’s Jewish merchants living in... . 
“Master Race” communities and a goodly num- 
ber of them “restrictive covenant signers,” 
the writer is prone to believe that the newly 
formed Jewish-Negro organization is just an- 
other one of these “front cliques” [sic] with 
an ulterior motive. The President himself has 
already been labelled as a typical Negro hater 
as a result of his relentless fight to dominate or 
break up small Negro merchants in the dis- 


The fact of the matter is that we are not 
anxious for any typical Jewish merchant to 
dominate a hundred-per-cent Negro district 
where in the past, they have milked a million 
dollars a day from us and then labelled us 
“ignoramuses.” .... We have had enough of 
his dictates over, our economic activities and we 
are tired of him taking all the good credit of the 


district such as war bond sales . . . . and credit- 
ing the Negro with racketeering ..., and 
banditry. 


Chicago’s Negro society is undergoing a 
change, which is inevitably accompanied by 
a disruption of the traditional relationship 
that existed between Negroes and the 
dominant group. Out of this has emerged a 
conflict between two minority groups, each 
possessing an image of the other, derived in 
large part from participation in the broader, 
non-Jewish and non-Negro society and from 


the experiences indigenous to the particular 
situation in Bronzeville. 

The study reported in the present paper 
substantiates the view that intergroup 
tensions arise when part or all of the mem- 
bers of one group develop a new conception 
of themselves contrary to a conception that 
more or less sanctioned an older type of re- 
lationship between that group and another. 
The’ All-Negro Association represents an 
organized attempt to develop and sustain 
among Negroes a new image of themselves 
as aspiring entrepreneurs, “self-made” busi- 
nessmen, and not as laborers dependent 
upon the patronizing sentiments. of the 
dominant group. In the round of daily 
activities of Bronzeville’s inhabitants there 
exists a large number of white merchants 
identified as Jews—members of a group 
which has traditionally served as a hated 
and feared “scapegoat” of many social 
movements. In this case the social move- 
ment is centered around the rise of a Negro 
business class. 

In the writer’s opinion any attempts to 
explain anti-Semitism among Negroes must 
go beyond partial—if not superficial—sug- 
gestions, such as “Fascist propaganda,” or 
too general, question-begging ones, such as 
“frustration-aggression.” Research of a far 
more fruitful nature will result from a con- 
centration on the movements and ideolo- 
gies accompanying changes in the class 
structure within Negro society. 
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A HYPOTHESIS ON ANTI-NEGRO PREJUDICE 


MARTIN R. KATZ 


ABSTRACT 


Measurement of race attitudes of á group of Seventh-Day Adventist high-school children in relation to 
their perceptions of the race attitudes of their parents, teachers, and classmates indicates thet there is 
closest conformity to the perceived attitud2 of parents; that the individual’s perception of attitude norms is 
strongly influenced by his own attitude; that he tends to project conflicting components of his own 
attitude upon these different environmental! forces; and that race attitudes of the least prejudiced individuals 
tend to conform quite closely to perceived norms, whereas the most prejudiced individuals tend to deviate 
markedly from the attitude norms as they conceive them. 


E. L. Horowitz, one of the most thorough 
` and brilliant of researchers into the source 
and nature of race attitudes; has expressed 
what he considers an important element in 
the formulation of the individual’s attitude 
toward the Negro as follows: 


Race prejudice being a part of the culture 
pattern, rebellious individuals, the noncon- 
formists, tend to be more tolerant, while the 
conformists tend to be relatively intolerant. 
There is evidence that the tendency to accept, 
to conform, to be satisfied or dissatisfied, ‘is a 
highly generalized function of -the individual 
which colors almost all his attitudes regardless 
of the particular issue at stake. at 


S. R. Slavson? derives from a study 
‘of group therapy’ much the same prin- 
ciple: “The desire to be accepted by the 
group . . . . social hunger .... is one of the 


strongest drives in human beings. .... So-. 


cial hunger impels the individual to take on 
the values and mores of the group.” R. 
Zeligs’3 observation—‘Some children who 
have a tolerant feeling toward the Negro 
are afraid to express it in conduct because 
they fear public opinion”—jibes well with 
this principle. So Horowitz‘ suggests “start- 


1“ ‘Race’ Attitudes” in Otto Klineberg (ed.), 
Characteristics of the American Negro (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1944), pp. 139-247. 

` a An Introduction to Group Therapy (New York: 
_ Commonwealth Fund, 1943). 

3 “Racial Attitudes of Children as Expressed by 
Their Concepts of Races,” Sociolagy and Social Re- 
search, XXI (1937), 361-71. 


4 Op. cùl., p. 157. 


ing with the assumption that our national 
culture has an intolerant norm and the re- 
bellious people are tolerant, while the com- 
pliant are the intolerant conformists.” 
However, one may well wonder whether 
the individuals described by Horowitz 
as “nonconformists” ‘do not often actually 
conform to social patterns which are just as 
prevalent for them as the nationally more 
general patterns are for others. In other ` 
words, not the actual norm of the society 
as a whole is the critical factor for the 
individual but rather the norm as specif- 
cally perceived by the individual is decisive. 
` Thus Horowitz’ “radical” who is “toler- 
ant” may be out of tune with the “intoler- 
ant” and “nonradica]” norm of our national 
culture and yet be-in complete conformity 
with the norm represented by his family, 
friends, and other intimate environmental 
influences. Therefore, his hypothetical toler- 
ance represents, in a sense, conformity 
rather than nonconformity. He is “ab- 
normal” in terms of the entire society but 
“normal” in his own restricted milieu. 
However, the actual situation is seldom 
quite so simple. Individuals are often 
exposed to varying influences and patterns. 
Some of these, like the family, are as a rule 
stronger than others. There is, nonetheless, 
usually some degree of selectivity possible: 
at least the individual selects from equally 
available norms, patterns, influences, and 
standards. The basis of selection will be 
determined, say, by heredity and by pre- 
vious conditioning (which in itself includes 
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elements of selection)—-in short, by the 
individual’s personality pattern. Thus many 
other factors besides conformity and non- 
conformity are involved. 

Several questions ebont race attitudes 
thus present themselves: 

1. What is the actual norm or norms with 
which the individual is confronted? 

2. What is the perceived norm or norms 
for that individual? 

3. If more than one norm is perceived, 
to which—if any—does the particular in- 
dividual tend to conform? . 

4. What are the differences between 
relatively tolerant and intolerant indi- 
viduals in regard to the above conditions? 

The points at issue may be more sharply 
defined by the description of an experiment 


in which the writer measured (on Thur-. 


stone-Peterson’ revision of Thurstoné- 
Hinckley scale) the attitudes of 67 Seventh- 
Day Adventist high-school children toward 
the Negro. Presumably, the norm per- 
ceived by each individual will tend to be 
common to all, since, what with church, 
school, neighborhood, socioeconomic status, 
magazines, and books, the Seventh-Day 
Adventist group is in many ways a remark- 
ably homogeneous and self-contained cul- 
tural community. Thus it represents `a 
norm within a norm: Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventism is abnormal to the country at 
large, yet, for the individual children 
studied, it is the norm. Since these children 
have had virtually no contact with Negroes, 
it is apparent that personal experiences do 
not constitute variables. There has been 
no class work or attention to the Negro in 
America in this group. Thus, in this sample, 
if anywhere, the affects of. climate of 
opinion should be decisive on individual 
attitude toward the Negro. 

Therefore, not only the individual’s own 
attitude has been measured but’ also his 
perception of the norm of race ‘attitudes. 
For each statement on the scale, the 
student has expressed not only his own 


SR. C. Peterson and L. L. Thurstone, Motion 
Pictures and the Social Attitudes of Children (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933). 
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reaction but—in separate columns—what 
he perceives (or believes) to ke the reaction 
of his teacher, his parents, and his class- 
mates. From these it is believed that a gen- 
eral Seventh-Day Adventist norm, distinct 
from the general. community's, will be de- 
rived. The relationships between individual 
attitudes,. actual norms, and perceived 
norms (as well as indications of selection 
from among perceived norms) should reveal 
themselves, especially through analysis of 
the forms completed by extremely tolerant 
and extremely intolerant individuals. 

The test statements were as follows: 


x. I am not at all interested in how the Negro 
rates socially. 

2. You cannot condemn the entire black race 
because of the actions of some of its mem- 
bers. - 

3. Under no circumstances should Negro chil- 

` dren'be allowed to attend the same schools 
as white children. 

4. The white race must be kept pure at all costs, 

- even if the Negroes have to be killed off. 

5. Give the Negro time. Within the next fifty 
years he will astonish you. 

6. The Negro should have freedom but should 
never be treated as the equal of the white 
man, 

7. No person with the slightest trace of Negro 
blood should associate with white people or 
be classed as a white man. 

8. I believe that the Negro deserves the same 
social privileges as the white man. 


The .pupil’s expression of his own re- 
actions to the eight statements, will be 
called the “A score.? His perception of the 
teacher’s attitude fo them will be desig- 
nated the “B score.” His perception of his ` 
parents’ attitude will be termed the “C 


‘ score.” The “D score” represents the pupil’s 


perception of his classmates’ attitude. Thus 
the A score is the individual’s own attitude 
score; the B, C, and D scores represent his 
perceptions of three important norms of the 
influences of which he has been .exposed. 
The group as a whole will be considered 
first. An examination of mean scores for 
66 returns (1 out of the 67 test forms had 
to be discarded because of illegibility) 
displays some interesting characteristics. 
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Higher score _Tepresents greater “‘toler- 
ance.” ' 


7-63 
7,01 


C score mean... 
D score mean.. 


7.33 
7.80 


Ascore mean... 
B score mean... 


It will readily be seen that parental 
_influence, of the three perceived norms 


tesla, Pony Soe greatest, being ihe . classmates” was 7.01. There might be some 


closest to actuål attitude score of the group. 
Parents’ attitudes are perceived by indi- 
viduals generally to be closest to their own 
but slightly more tolerant. Unfortunately, 
there was no opportunity to give the test 
to parents and so compare perceived 
parental norm with actual attitude ex- 
pressed by parents. 


For the B and D scores such a check was 
available. Although the mean attitude score 
imputed to four teachers by the pupils 
of four classes was 7.80, the four teachers 
themselves scored only 7.40. Furthermore, 
although B scores showed no great per- 
ceived difference among the teachers (the 
four mean perceived scores being 7.71, 
4.77, 7-82, and 7.89), the teachers’ ac- 
tual attitude scores—as expressed on the 
same scale—were 8.70, 8.61, 6.50, and 
5.67. Thus there is a difference in per- 
ceived range of 0.18, but an actual -differ- 
ence of 3.03. These figures, plus the fact 
that there had been no classroom con- 
sideration of the Negro and no expression 
of views by the teachers, suggest to the 
writer that not the teachers themselves as 
individuals were being considered by the 
pupils in giving scores but rather an 
ethical standard was being expressed. 
` To these pupils the teacher represents 

what is morally “right”; he is a symbol of 
the ethical principles that play a large part 
in the curriculum of this denominational 
school. That ethical considerations loomed 
large in the minds of many of the pupils 
is apparent from unsolicited comments on 
some of the papers as well as from item 
analysis—both of which reveal logical 
inconsistencies between personal feeling 
and belief in what is “right” (bearing out 
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results of Minard’s test of Race Altitudes 
of Iowa Children.) 

From comparison of A and D scores, it 
is obvious that the pupils tended to under- 
estimate the tolerance of their classmates: 
for the Negro. Whereas the actual mean 
score of the four classes was 7.33, the mean 
score of attitude imputed by pupils “to 


obvious explanation for this in the pos- 
sibility that the less tolerant pupils are 
more outspoken. On the other hand, 
since attitude toward the Negro is not 
often overt in this group, the writer tends 
to favor another interpretation, which is 
in keeping with the suggestion that the 
B score represents an ethical perception 
rather than a perception of actual teacher 
attitudes. May it not be that pupils, 
sensing a conflict between moral standards 
and personal feeling, even as they impute 
the ethical concept to teachers, project 
their personal feelings to their classmates? 
This notion was first suggested to the 
writer by one of the first papers he scored: 
the pupil’s A score gave him the relatively 
high score of 8.23;.his B and C scores were 
exactly the same—that is, he imputed the 
same attitude to teacher and parents; 
but the C score was only 5.05. At the bottom 
of the sheet, this comparatively ‘‘toler- 
ant” (according to scale) individual had 
written: “The negroes will soon become so 
plentiful that there won’t be any room for 
the white man.” Also, although he did not 
indorse No. 7, which has the low scale value 
of 1.8, he carefully wrote into the space, 
“Shouldn’t marry.” Although the writer 
hesitates to present this individual’s test 
sheet as any real evidence, it is—in con- 
junction with several similar bits—highly - 


.. Suggestive of what seems to be a tendency 


to project to others feelings which are 
recognized as “wrong” because they are in 
conflict with strongly indoctrinated moral 


‘precepts. 


éR. D. Minard, Race Attitudes of Iowa Children 
(“University. of Iowa Studies in Character,” Vol. 


IV, No. 2 {1931]). 
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In confirmation of the trends deduced 
from mean scores, a table of percentages 
(Table 1) will give rough, but vivid, 
demonstration of the significance of these 
scores-in terms of conformity of individual 
attitude to various perceived attitude 
norms. Table 1 should be read as follows: 
50 per cent of the pupils imputed to their 
teacher a more tolerant attitude than their 
own; 28 per cent perceived teacher attitude 
toward the Negro as the same as their own; 
22 per cent perceived the teacher as less 
tolerant toward the Negro than they were 
themselves. Thirty-two per cent perceived 
parents’ tolerance as greater, 41 per cent 


TABLE 1 








Ihvurep Preju- 
DICE oF TEACH- 
ER AS Com- 
PARED WITH 
PREJUDICE 
or Puri 


B* c D 





5°% 25% 
28 25 


Lower. ....... 22 27° 50 





* Each of the B, C, and D scores compared with A scores. 


equal to, and 27 per cent less than, their 
own, Twenty-five per cent imputed a higher 
degree of tolerance to their. classmates, 25 
per cent the same as, and 5o per cent lower 
than, their own. 

This percentage table expresses, then, 
in general terms, quite independent of 
statistical orientation to comparative Thur- 
stone scale-steps, the fact that pupils 
tended to perceive in teachers a more tolerant 
attitude toward the Negro than their own, in 
parents about the same, and in classmates 
less. Hypotheses concerning conflict between 
ethical standard and personal feelings or 
concerning personification or projection of 
the protagonists of that conflict aside, it is 
clear that these individuals tend to conform 
most’closely to the perceived norm of their 
parents. It may then be concluded that 
parental influence is the strongest of the 
three in shaping attitude toward the Negro. 
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At any rate, the answers to the first three 
questions posed are quite clear. po 
The fourth question is perhaps the most 
searching and the most pertinent to Horo- 
witz’ hypothesis. In Table 2 are listed the 
ten highest (“most tolerant”) A scores, 
along with corresponding B, C, and D` 



































TABLE 2 
Pupil No. | A Score | B Score | C Score | D Score 
Ten Highest 

7. eae are i 9.21 9.21 9.21" 9.21 
i ee 9.16 9.16 9.16 9.16 
pae PE EE 9.09 9.29 8.81 8.23 
135s eae 9.09 9.09 9.09 9.09 
Oi eders 9.05 9.05 9.05 9.05 
BOS. otis sera 8.97 7.44 8.97 8.60 
EY EERS 8.94 8.65 8.94 | 10.00 
Cy ae 8.93 8.51 8.93 6.890 
BB asters 8.93 8.93 8.94 8.42 
TisesasaGi 8.81 8.62- 8.06 6.46 

Mean g.or |' 8.80 8.92 8.51 

Ten Lowest 

BL se eens 3.85 7.51 5.20 3.89 
Y vive talent 3.88 6.61 4.91 5.65 
Orsos tara 3.90 5.71 4.01 4.01 
x eee 4.36 4.36 4.36 4.12 
Qeans gates 4.51 7.01 6.43 4.71 
oS eee 4.98 7.15 7.30 5.00 
KD E 4.66 |........ 4.80 E COO 
EEREN 5.03 7-30 5.03 7.30 
lO cn ud 5.32 5-56 5.56 5.32 
eLA MTT 5.69 7.28 5.28 5.41 

Mean 4.62 6.50 5-20 5.05 


scores, and after them tke ten lowest 
(“least tolerant”), similarly arranged. The 
number in the extreme left-hand column is’ 
merely to identify the individual for 
further reference. — 

It is at once apparent, from examination 
of Tables 1 and 2, that Horowitz’ hypoth- 
esis is contradicted by the scores of this 
group: there is much greater conformity to 
perceived norms among the “tolerant” 
than among the “intolerant.” Table 1 
shows that in four instances (Nos. 48, 60, 13, 
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and 61) these “tolerant” individuals per- 
ceive the norms of teacher, parents, and 
classmates as identical with their own. In 
four additional cases (Nos. 46, 24, 22, and 
28), parents’ attitude was perceived by 
respondents to agree (No. 28’s o.o1 differ- 
ence does not seem significant) with their 
own. Number 20’s attitude score falls 
between his perception of teacher’s attitude 
and parents’ attitude and cannot be con- 
‘sidered strikingly nonconformist. Only one 
case, No. ri (who has the lowest score of the 
ten), tends to bear out Horowitz’ hypoth- 
esis, in so far as his own attitude score 
exceeds the norms he has perceived for 
teacher, parents, and classmates. 
In strong contrast with the ten “most 
. tolerant” scores, it is among the ten 
“least tolerant” that the most notable 
- degree of nonconformity appears. Every 
case except No. 63 perceives teacher atti- 
tude as decidedly more tolerant than the 
individual’s own attitude as determined by 
responses on the test (and even No. 63 im- 
putes the same score to the teacher as to 
himself). All but Nos. 63, 55, and 25 perceive 
parental attitude as more tolerant than their 
own-—and, of these, Nos. 63 and 55 impute 
equal scores to parents as to themselves. All 
but Nos. 63, 10, and 25 perceive classmates’ 
responses as more tolerant than their own 
(No. 10 puts classmates and self on the same 
level of tolerance, sees teacher and parents 
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as equally more tolerant—these scores would 
seem to speak eloquently of pupil attitudes 
and reactions to’ various environmental 
influences in general; there is, however, 
danger in trying to measure more by the 
experiment than the scale itself purports to 
measure). . 

From these data, the writer is inclined to 
advance two tentative conclusions: 

1. It is clear that individual perception of 
attitude norms is not derived directly from 
those attitude norms themselves but is 
compounded from interaction between those 
attitude norms as they exist and the actual 
attitude of the individual who perceives 
them. 

. 2. It is suggested that—for the group 
tested—inasmuch as comparative intoler- 
ance seems indisputably associated with 
nonconformity, there is a strong probability 
that the intolerant individual is one who is 
maladjusted to his surroundings. Whether 
this discord with environmental influences 
is the cause of his prejudice (and thus to be 
explained, at least in part, by the familiar 
frustration-aggression hypothesis) or the 
prejudice is itself merely one element of a 
complex personality pattern including non- 
conformity and even perhaps rebelliousness 
or the prejudice is a cause of nonconformity 
is a question which lies beyond the scope 
‘of this one experiment. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


FAMILY ORGANIZATION IN PRESENT-DAY JAPAN 


KAZUYA MATSUMIYA 


ABSTRACT 


With the growth of industry and cities the large family household in Japan is disappearing. The trend 
is most marked in the cities, where married sons sometimes establish homes of their own. Nevertheless, 
urban households are larger than in European cities because of the presence of consanguinates of several 


generations and of boarders. 


Until Japan received the Western in- 
fluence, family units were much lerger 
than those of today. In addition to num- 
ber of members, the family is character- 
ized by the hierarchy of positions, cohabita- 
, tion of different generations, and relation- 
ship of relatives, both close and distant. By 
analyzing these features, one may discover 
the extent to which the patriarchal family 
organization exists in present society in 


Japan. 


One of the effects of the industrialization 
of Japan is to create problems of nonfamily 
population. Economic depression induces 
young men in rural districts as well as mem- 
bers of proletarian families to leave their 
homes and live independently in other 
places. Although the tendency for rural 
dwellers to leave their villages for cities is 
worldwide, it is particularly fateful for 
Japan, which has been: chiefly dependent 
upon agriculture. For the proletarian fami- 
lies in the cities the economic pressure is so 
strong that they always try to keep toa 
minimum the number dependent upon the 
family income. Furthermore, when the head 
of the family is in economic difficulty, he 
séeks to obtain some income from the work 
of his children. In worse’ cases, the father 
gets cash by sending out his children, es- 
pecially young girls, to- factories, licensed 
quarters, domestic work, etc. Table 1, which 
was obtained from 8,803.“‘card-class” house- 
holds! in Osaka City, shows ‘clearly this 


«“Card-class” household means the families. 


registered by the city offices as poor families which 
need the public relief of the government: 


situation. Table 1 indicates the following 
facts: (1} The percentage of the outgoers to 
the total number of population is 6 per cent. 
(2) The highest number of outgoers is found 
between fifteen to twenty years of age, or 
41.7 per cent of the total number of out- 


TABLE 1 


OUTGOERS IN THE “CARD-CLASS” HOUSE- 
HOLDS IN OSAKA BY AGE GROUP, 1941* 














OUTGOERS 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 
ACE oF Poru- Num- Percent: Percent- 
LATION bet poa age by 

Group Age 

Under 15...... 15,457 | 518] 33| 25.1 
Under 20...... 4,993 846 | 20.7] 41.0 
Under 30...... 1,717 405 | 27.11 22.5 
Under 4o...... 4,632 116 2.5 5.6 
Under 50...... 4,366 63 reg t- 3.1 
50 and over....| 5,562 57 1.0 2.7 
Total....... 35,827 2,065 | 56.0 | 100.0 





* Principal occupations held by the cutgoers: commerce, 
33.8 per cent; industry, 28.9 per cent; housework, 20.9 per cent. 


goers. (3) The total outgoers between fifteen 
to thirty years of ages is 1,311, or 43.5 per 
cent of the total number of outgoers. 

In observing Table. 2, we find: (1) About 
5,750,000 persons? lived outside of their own. 


2 The data which were the basis for this table were 
secured by selecting one household from every 
one thousand, mechanically. Thus one thousand 
times the actual number shows approximate total 
number of nonfamily members in the whole nation. 
In the census of 1925 the total population of Japan 
proper was reported as 59,736,822. f 
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family as boarders.’ This number was about 
1x per cent of the total population at that 
time. (2) There were more nonfamily mem- 
bers among men than women, shcwing. 12 
per cent of the national population for the 
former and 8.7 per cent for the latter. 
(3) For men the majority of nonfamily 


TABLE 2 © 


l PERCENTAGE OF NONFAMILY MEMBERS IN 
JAPAN BY AGE GROUPS, 1925 
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Gravitdtion of population to big cities 
increases the number of nonfamily mem- 
bers. Table 3 shows the situation in Tokyo 
where one supposes many homeless men 
live. 

The table shows: (1) There were about 
six hundred and thitty thousand non- 


TABLE 3* 


PERCENTAGE OF NONFAMILY MEMBERS 
IN TOKYO CITY, 1925 












































PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
AGE AGE 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
oe oe 2:9 2.1 2.5 Oren TEET 4.5 0.9 2.3 
5-9 2.5 2.6 ‘2.6 5-9 3.8 1.0 2.4 
doi Y. EEA 8.7 12.4 10.6 IO-T4.....000. 35-4 14.9 25.2 
ISTIQ...’ 33-9 39.0 32.0 15-19 71.7 53.0 62.4 
20-24 26.3 17-3 26.8 DORADA Eis eddie 69.2 43.8 56.5 
25-29... 005. 21.5 9.6 15.6 25-29......04. 47.6 15.1 31.4 
BOBS rere eee 9.6 5-4 7-5 kete atk T A 20.4 LO.1 15.3 
35-39 veer eee 8.4 3-7 6.6- 35-39.. 12.1 12.4 1.8. 
404k. 6.0 2.9 4.5 AO-44.......55 9-5 3-7 6.6 
45-49 6.1 4.1 5-1 45749- -. -0-a 8.5 6.7 7.6 
§0754-.-.----- 5-1 4-9 5-1 §O-§4......... 9.8 15.8 12.8 
55759 5:5 4-3 4.9 55759... 14.8 16.0 10.4 
Go-64......... 5.1 5-3 5-2 eats Sees 5-9 15-3 10.6 
65-69......5.. 6.3 5.8 6.1 65-69......... 4.8 26.3 15.6 
79-74 4-5 6.9 5-7 JOJA ee 0.0 _9.0 0.0 
ha eee 3.9 6.8 4.9 78-79... eaan o.o 12.5 6.3 
80 and over... 1.2 5.6 3.4 Over 80....... 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Average... . 11.9 8.7 10.3 Average... . 34-9 19.0 27.0 
Actual numbers: Actual numbers: 
Family Nonfamily Family Memb: Nonfamily Total 
Members Members Total ad SN Members PEEN 
EEEN ae Male....| 8,1ro( 65.1%)| 8,380(81.0%)| 16,490( 73%) 
Male. ..| 24,625 (88. 1%)| 3,327 (11.9%)| 27,952 Female.. 4,3401 34.9%) 1/960 (19. 0%)| 6,300( 27%) 
Female. 255477 (91. 3%) 2,419 ( 8. 7%) 27,896 Total..j 12,450 (100.0%)| 10,340 (100%) 22,190 (199%) 
Total.| 50,102 (89.7%)| 5,746 (10.3%)| 55,848 


members is found between fifteen and 
twenty-nine years of age, while for women 
the majority is between ten and twenty- 
four years of age. (4) There are more female 
nonfamily members than male in the differ- 
ent age groups. 

3 This number was obtained by counting those 
recorded in the census blanks as boarders, employ- 
ees, servants, patients, and others. They are ab- 


sentees from their own family for a certain period 
of time. . 


*The method is sampling one from every one hundred 
households, mechanically selected. 


family people in Tokyo City (about 27 per 
cent of the total population) in 1925.4 This 
percentage is quite high if one compares 
it with that of entire Japan, as shown in 
Table 2. (2) There is a big difference in 
number between men and women. (3) The 
majority of population of nonfamily mem- 
bers is found in the age groups between ten 


4 Total population of Tokyo City was reported 
in the census of 1925 as 1,195,303. 
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to twenty-nine..In the age groups between 
fifteen—nineteen and twenty-twenty-four, 


- there are more nonfamily members than. 


those who live with their own family, and 
even in the younger age groups, between ten 
and fourteen, one-third live outside of their 
own home. (4) There is a tendency toward a 
slight increase of nonfamily members in age 
groups above fifty. This tendency is par- 
ticularly evident in the case of women. To 
recapitulate: (1) There are more nonfamily 
members among the younger group, which 
means that they are not living under the au- 
thority of the family head and are not di- 
rectly receiving family influence and con- 
sequently are not likely to be so loyal to 
family tradition as in previous times. 
(2) There are more men than women who 
do not live in their own families. This means 
that the women are more restricted by their 
parents than the men and, asa result, they 
are more dependent upon family life. This 
also shows the fact that the women in Japan 
have fewer economic, vocational, and 
educational opportunities than the men. 
(3) There are more nonfamily members in 
the larger cities. This fact indicates that in 
the future the number of nonfamily mem- 
bers will be increased, and this circumstance 
will be one of the most influential causes of 
the disintegration of patriarchal family or- 
ganization in Japan. 


The size of the family under the patri- 
archal system is due to the fact that the 
patriarchal family strongly desires to con- 
tinue the family line permanently. In order 
to accomplish this purpose and to avoid the 
discontinuation of the family line, not only 
the husband, the wife, and the eldest son, 
who are the important élements for the 
transmission of the family, but also the 
other children and even some. of the rela- 
tives live together-in one place. We have 
observed clearly this phenomenon in the uji 
families of ancient times, in the ko families 
in the early middle ages and in the auto- 
cratic patriarchal families in the feudal peri- 
od. The Meiji Restoration freed the individ- 
ual members of the family from the auto- 
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cratic rights of the head and taught the 
value of individual personality. What is the 
situation at’ present after the great social 
and political revolution? How does Western 
thought and system influence it? 

Table 4 was obtained from the national 
census cf 1925. One notes from Table 4 that 
there is a smaller number of large families in 
Tokyo City and that this tendency is more 
intense in the case of the city proletariat 
who are under strong economic pressure. 


TABLE 4 
SIZE OF FAMILIES IN JAPAN, 1925 























PERCENTAGE 

No. oF PERSONS f 

IN FAMILY In Whole In Tokyo In Card- 
Nation Cit cl 

Y- | Families 
Poo enas yr 5-7 6.2 9.6 

o EET, 12. 15.8 16.1 ° 
E ode cKacer 15.8 18.8 21.2 
Asian T 15.2 16.8 Ig.1 
Goien 24.04 va 14.1 13.7 14.2 
Gace wes 12.7 10.0 9.8 
Tes 9.3 6.8 5.6 
8.. 6.4 4a 2.7 
O EEEE 3-9 2.6 1.3 
ro and over... 4.8 5.0 0.4 
Total....... 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Japanese families are larger than families in 
Western countries; there are relatively more 
large families even in Tokyo City than in 
England proper and in Germany, as Table 5 
shows. If one assumes the size of families as 
of importance for the maintenance of patri- 
archal family life, then Japan is still enjoy- 
ing it faithfully as compared with other 
Western countries. The recent census statis- 
tics show that the total population in 1935 
was 69,251,265 and the totel number of 


households, 13,499,483. The calculated aver- 
- age of population in each household, there- 


fore, is about 5.1. 


In order to explain the conditions of the 
family in the feudal period in detail and in 
recent years, Tables 6 and 7 are presented. In 
observing Table 7, one finds: {1) The num- 
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. ber of sons’ wives who live with their parents 
-is higher in the country section than in the 
city section. Especially in the Tohoku dis- 


trict this tendency is evident—there ‘are 


two hundred and ninety sons’ wives ‘per 
one thousand households in: Tohoku dis- 
trict, while in the case of the six large cities 
there.are only thirty-two, making the great 
difference of two hundred and sixty-eight. 
From this we may assume that the tradi- 
tional patriarchal family system is more 
faithfully maintained in the country than in 
the city, especially in the Tohoku district, 
-where the modern influences are as yet 














TABLE 5 
COMPARISON OF SIZE OF FAMILY 
i PERCENTAGE 
No. oF PER- 
SONS IN 
FAMILY In Japan in Ger), In Eng- In Tokyo 
(1925) many laná City 
(1911) (1923) (1925) 
Tek beatae 5-7 6.8 6.0 6.2 
PARTEREN I2.I 14.2 | 17.7 15.8 
EE EE 15.8 23.0 20.8 18.8 
Aisne Ma ees 15.2 16.2 18.6 16.8 
EEPO I4.I 13.5 13.9 13.7 
E I2.7 10.0 9.4 10.0 
Ticaisimaleste 9.3 6.8 6.0 6.8 
Sek che cs: 6.4 4.3 .3-6 4.3 
Oiek 3-9 2.5 2.1 2.6 ° 
ro and over. 4-3 2.7 1.9 5.0 


weak. The same tendency can be observed 
in the case of the number of children and of 
grandchildren who live with their parents. 
(2) In every case’ there are three times as 
many mothers as fathers who live with their 
sons, especially in the Tohoku district. This 
indicates that women, when aged, and es- 
pecially if widowed, must depend upon their 
sons. At. the same time, we must not over- 
‘look the fact that, generally speaking, the 
sons are always willing to care for their 
mothers because of their strong feeling of 
filial piety and, too, the mother exerts her 
influence over family affairs as though she 
represented her late husband. (3) As a gen- 
eral tendency, there are a great number of 
distant relatives, such as uncles and aunts 
together with their children, in the families 
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in the country—more so than in-the-city. 
The same tendency is found as to husband’s 
brothers and sisters.and their children. 
(4): In general, country families are more 
complex in their composition than those in’ 
the.cities. 

: -When one compares the family composi- 
tion in different stages in Japanese history, 


TABLE 6 


FAMILY. COMPOSITION OF SHIRA- 
KAWA VILLAGE, 1876* 





(Ratio per 


Position in the Family Number 1,090 Family 
. Heads) 

Tumiy head (nebendii 307 1,000.0 

DAAA E ted gee 232 755-7 
D P E EN 579 1,885.9 
Daughter.............. 442 ` 1,439.7 
Son’s wife............. 79 257.3 
Grandchildren......... 186 605.9 
Father fii. cni sirara 29 $ 94.5 
Mother..:............. 92 299.7 
Grandfather........... I. 3.3 
Grandmother.......... ; 6 19.5 
Great-grandmother. .... I 3-3 
Brother............ aie 217 © 706.8 
SISTE aie E eae ad 231 752.4 
Brother’s wife.......... 4 13.0 
Nephew. ....0......... 27 87.7 
NIECE. ine Ss cee ess 25 81.4 
Great-uncle and -aunt... I2 39.1 
Uncle and aunt........ 125 407.1 
Cousin. ..........6-0-- 74 241.0 
Second cousin.......... 6 19.5 





* This table well represents the situation of family composi- 
tion in the feudal period for the following reasons: (1) it is based 
upon the survey in 1876, only five years after the abolition of the 
feudal system, and (2)- the Shirakawa village is situated in the 
distant mountains of Gifu prefecture and is still recognized as 
one of the typica! villages where many feudal elements remain. 

The total population in this village was 2,963 and the aver- 
age number in each household was about 8.8. 

t Attention should. be paid to the fact that in the ancient 
family, item (¢) cannot be found. ` 


an interesting picture may be obtained. Ob- 
serving Table 8, we immediately note that 
the family shrank with the passing of time. 
We can imagine ordinary families in the an- 
cient period as including:a husband, a wife, . 
four or five children, one or two grandchil- 
dren, one brother, one sister, four nephews 
or nieces, and several others, ‘the total num- 


. ber being about twenty; in the feudal period, 


a husband, a wife, three children, one grand- 
child, one brother or sister, and several. 


others, making about ten in a family; and in 
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recent years,-a husband, a wife, two chil- 
dren and several others, with about five in 
all. The new trend is more clearly observed 
in the cities than in the country, especially in 
the newly established districts of the cities. 

The recent development of industry 
brought about great changes in productive 
procedure and transferred family members 
from home industry to that of the factory. 


10g 


The Western family, in contrast, is 
centered around the relationship between 
husband and wife. When a child becomes 
married, the newly wedded couple generally 
lead a family life independent of that of the 
parents. If they live with their parents, it is 
not unusual for them to pay for their board 
and room. In Japan, however, it is quite dif- 
ferent. Children are always obliged to obey . 


‘TABLE 7 


FAMILY COMPOSITION.IN JAPAN, 1919 
(Ratio per Thousand Family Heads) 











Position in Family Whole «| Cities Country aT PAT 
Husband (head).......... 1,000.0 1,000.0 1,000.0: | 1,000.0 1,000.0 
Wile isco tanec acess 794.5 787.0 802.0 828.0 816.0 
SON E te cae neds 1,768.5 1,547.0 1,990.0 2,229.0 1,380.0 
Daughter................ 1,768.5 1,547.0 1,990.0 2,220.0 1,380.0 

© Son’s wife............... 91.5 42.0 141.0 290.0 32.0 
Grandchildren........... 180.0 83.0 277.0 557-0 70.0 
Wife of a ore 1.3 0.0 © 3.0 13.0 0.0 
-Great-grandchildren. . ash 2.5 I.0 4.0 II.0 1.0 
Father codes sss seteneees 50.0 31.0 79.0 82.0 34.0 
Mother...........-.. fs 172.5 137.0 208.0 223.0 138.0 
Brother..............--- 55.0 48.0 62.0 107.0 54.0 
Sisterin dein cide eed Mesias 48.0 43.0 55.0 64.0 49.0 
Brother’s wife............ 6.0 5.0 7.0 18.0 5.0 
Nephew and niece........ 28.0. 29.0 27.0 68.0 23.0 
Grandfather or grandmoth-| 

Ca Sew d cae died aie Peed 12.5 17.0 8.0 31.0 7.0 
Uncle and aunt.......... 5-6 4.0 7.0° 20.0 5.0 
COUSIN: sence Socios egies 2.0 I.0 3.0 9.0 1.0 
Wife of nephew.......... 0.5 o.o I.0 1.0 0.0 
Nephew’s children........ 0.5 0.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 
Great-uncle and -aunt.... 0.0 0.0 0.0 I.0 0.0 








* This item includes all cities with population of more than 30-000. This district is called Tohoku (North- 


eastern) district. 


t Includes Awomori, Iwate, Miyagi, Fukushima, Yamagata, and Akita prefectures. 
t Tokyo, Osaka-ku, Kyoto, Nagoya, Kobe, and Yokohama. 


This is also true in trade, commerce, educa- 
tion, and amusements, and even in the fields 
of art and religion. This is, on the one hand, 


a hopeful sign for the creation of new Japan. 


by the free expression of individuals, but, 
on the other hand, it is a serious problem be- 
cause the disintegration of the patriarchal 
family system, which has been and is the 
basis of the national life of Japan, will effect. 
a grave change in the national life. 


One of the reasons why the patriarchal 
family is called a larger family system lies in 
the fact that it always includes many family 
members of different relationships. 


their parents and are responsible for their 
support. According to the ancient law, until 
the death of their parents, the children were 
not allowed to live independently from their 
parents or to hold separate property. Even 
today it is the custom for the children to ob- 
tain the consent of their parents to their 
marriage-and to live with them after the 
marriage. Nor are they entitled to have 
separate accounts or hold property apart 
from their parents. 

Table 9 is based upon 11,128 ‘households 
sampled from the national census in 1925. 
There were more families which included 
different generations in the country than in 


Tio 


the city. In the Tohoku district, little less 
than 5o per cent of the total number of 
households had more than three generations 
living together, and about 57 per cent of the 
total number of households in Iwate prefec- 


TABLE 8 


HISTORICAL COMPARISON OF 
FAMILY COMPOSITION* 


(Ratio per Thousand Family Heads) 





5 Ancient Feuda! Recent 

Position in Family Period Period Period 

(702) (1876) (1925) 
Husband (head)....| 1,000.0 | 1,000.0 | 1,000.0 
Wife... 2.00.20. 743.1 755-7 794.5 
Child............. 4,321.1 | 3,325.6 | 1,768.5 
Grandchild........ 1,367.0 605.9 180.0 
Fathert........... 0.0 94.5 50.0 
Mother........... 385.6 299.7 172.0 
Brother........... 981.7 706.8 55.0 
Sister............. 706.4 752.4 48.0 
Nephew and niece. .| 4,091.7 169.1 28.0 
Grandparent...... 0.0 22.8 12.5 
Uncle and aunt.... 27.5 407.1 5.6 
Concubinef....... 128.4 0.0 0.0 








* Only principal members of the family selected. 

if ancient times the head of the family kept ais position 
until his death. 

t Concubines no longer existed legally after the Meiji Resto- 


ration, 
TABLE 9 


NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS CLASSIFIED BY NUM- 
BER OF GENERATIONS DWELLING TOGETHER 


. (Ratio per Thousand) 








No. or GENERATION 


District 7 

First | Second | Third | Fourth | Fifth 

Whole nation...| 177.8| 532.1] 265.1] 25.2| 0.2 
City section. ...| 254.6| 292.3] 146.4] =6.0] 0.0 
Country section .| 159.3] 517.9] 293.01 29.4] 0.2 
North section*..} 81.3] 448.3} 389.2} 79.9} 1.5 

_ Iwate prefec- 

turet eee 37-01 392.7) 451.8) =r.1) 7.4 
Tokyo City....] 252.8] 625.4) 111.9] 6.6) 0.0 


* Six prefectures in Northeastern Japan. 
t A prefecture in Northeastern Japan. 


ture have more than three generations under 
one roof. On the contrary, in Tokyo City the 
majority of families includes only a hus- 
band, a wife, and children or families of two 


generations. If one studies the number of’ 


households with more than four generations, 
he will note that the difference between 
Tokyo City and Iwate prefecture, the two 
extremes, is as great as 111.9 per one thou- 
sand households. In short, the reorganiza- 
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tion of large families into smaller ones is 
more extensive in the cities than in the 
country. un 
Questionnaires were sent out to twelve 
thousand households all over Japan, and 
7,611 replies were received. The question 
and the replies are shown in Table ro. Most 
of the fathers, we can conclude, are desirous 
that their sons live with them after their 
marriage. This feeling is more intense in the 
country. It is also interesting to observe 
these results by making occupational classi- 
fication. Most of the conservative occupa- 
tional groups may be exemplified by the 


TABLE 10 


OPINIONS OF FATHERS ON THE:R 
MARRIED SONS’ DWELLING* 





Question: eae our son's mar-| ye. No 
riage.... 
1. We will make him live with us| 15.6%]........ 
2. We will try to have him live 
with us....... ae Graft aside aie “49.8 65.4% 
3. We will try to have him live 
apart from us.............. TOG.) few ce eden 
4. Living together or apart is up 
to hits 3 scdeee nnsa i se | I2-7 28.3 
5. Unanswered............... 6.3 6.3 
Total ona O ere 100.0% | 100.0% 











*tFathers” means, in most of the cases, the head of the 
family who was over fifty years of age. 
farmers, who replied: “After the marriage of 
our sons, we will make them live with us.” 
This may be due to the fact that the farm- 
ers’ lives are bound to the land. The most 
liberal occupational group is that of the 
lawyers: only 1.7 per cent of them agreed 
with the most conservative statement, and 
40.7 per cent of them gave the most liberal 
answer. . 

With the statement: “It is desirable for 
newlyweds to live with their parents,” 4,870, 
or 65.0 per cent, out of 7,499 family heads 
agreed and even among the younger gener- 
ations ‘(college students,: both men and 
women), one-third of them5*‘expressed a 
favorable opinion. 
CENTRAL LIAISON OFFICE 

Toxyo 


5 Total number of replies to the questionnaire, 
taken by the author, was 1,025: 395 men students, 
630 women students. 


THE NATURE AND USE OF BIOGRAMS 


THEODORE ABEL 


ABSTRACT 


Biograms are life-stories by persons who are members of a selected social group, written in compliance 
with specific directions as to content and form and for the purpose of obtaining mass data. Biograms are 
distinguished from autobiographies and life-histories. They are of value in the study of social change and 
aid in the discovery of patterns underlying social behavior. 


Personal records are being ‘used increas- 
ingly by students of human behavior. The 
term “personal record” applies to any 
verbal or written information obtained from 
individuals about themselves. Personal rec- 
ords include reports of interviews, findings 
based on questionnaires, diaries, memoirs, 
case histories, and sundry life-story docu- 
ments. 

There are practical, as well as theoretical, 
reasons for using personal records. The 
practical reasons are obvious. Whenever a 
person subjected to examination can be 
made to communicate—willingly or through 
artifice—with the interrogator, it is’ only 
common sense to make use of this source of 
information. 

The theoretical reasons for using personal 
records have been concisely stated by vari- 
ous writers. Thomas and Znaniecki argue as 

_ follows: 


Since concrete social life is concrete only if 
taken together with individual life which under- 
lies social happenings, and since the personal 
element is a constituent factor of every social 
occurrence, therefore, sociology cannot remain 
on the surface of social becoming, where cer- 
tain schools wish it to float, but must reach to 
the actual human experiences and attitudes 
which constitute the full life, and active social 
reality beneath the formal organization of insti- 
` tutions or behind the statistically tabulated 
mass phenomena. The last taken in themselves 
are nothing but symptoms of unknown causal 
processes and can serve only as provisional 
ground for sociological hypotheses.: 


Here, is the conclusion of the EARS 
who studies groups and wants to general- 
«W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The 


Polish Peasant in Europe and America (New York: 
* Alfred A. Knopf, 1927), II, 1834. 


ize about them but who is well aware 
that what he discusses takes place in and 
through persons. The personal record is 
regarded as serving a twofold purpose—as 
source material and as a testing ground for 
generalizations. Regarding the ñrst of these 
aims, Thomas and Znaniecki ley down the 
basic theorem that “in analyzing the expe- 
riences and attitudes of an individual we 
always reach data and elementary facts 
which are not exclusively limited to this in- 
dividual’s personality but can be treated as 
mere instances of more or less general classes 
of data or facts and can thus be used for the 
determination of laws of becoming.” Con- 
cerning the second aim, they comment to 
the effect of any causal explanation of social 
happenings must be discernible through its 
individual concreteness in the lives of per- 
sons. For example, if a new attitude is ex- 


plained as the action of a new value upon a ' 


pre-existing attitude, .then this process 


should be manifested concretely in the per- 


sonal lives of group members. 

Theoretical reasons for using personal 
records are also found in Cooley’s work. The 
thesis of dual knowledge, which he presented 


in “The Roots of Social Knowledge,” he: 


applied explicitly to the need for personal 
records in a chapter of his Sociological 
Theory and Social Research.s Therein he 
states specifically that the life-study method 
is essential in sociology. “Statistics alone 
remain abstract and schematic, never 
grasping life in its organic reality,” for 
“social behavior is a phenomenon of pat- 


a American Journal of Sociology, XXXII (July, 
1926), 59-79. 
3 (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930), pp. 331- 
39. 
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terns rather than quantities—patterns of 
facial expression, gestures, voice, words and 
the like.” Accordingly, Cooley holds that 


the sociologist cannot expect satisfactory . 


insight into a social situation without study- 
ing the lives of the “chief agents involved in 
it.” The sociologist must forever strive to 
get at the human meanings of institutions 
and processes in the lives of persons. The 
main import of the life-story to Cooley lies 
in the fact that it furnishes “revealing in- 
stances about which the reader may build a 
lifelike and just conception of what is going 
33 


on. 
I. THE LIFE-STORY AS A “MODEL” 


` Within the framework of the essential 
unity of science it is possible to assume the 
existence of different models of performance. 
It has been suggested that the model inter- 
preting physical phenomena is the machine. 
Since we construct machines, we know how 
they operate. If we assume that nature is a 
machine, the basic question for the physical 
sciences is: “How does this or that contriv- 
ance work?” We then search for the regu- 
larities in the operations of nature, of which 
we are already aware, since such is the con- 


struction of a machine. Then we-also expect. 


significant information through “accurate 
measurements. Visualizing nature as a 
machine has been useful, but it does not 
follow that this conception is the only good 
model. What is important is not the use of a 
specific model but the use of some model 
which is helpful. The model is something 
thoroughly familiar to us and, accordingly, 
enables us to reconstruct phenomena. As 
long as we are able to ascertain regularities 
and connections that exist between phenom- 
ena by means of it, it matters little what 
kind of model we use. For example, if we 
follow a suggestion made by Cooley, that 
‘the essential element of social knowledge is 
its dramatic quality, we might experiment 
with the drama or “story” as a model for 
analyzing human behavior. In that case the 
object of the student of social life would not 
be that of testing machines but of construct- 


ing the plot of a story. To study a social 


situation he would segregate the facts that 
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are background factors, give coherence to a 
series of incidents, show the pattern-of un- 
folding events, and characterize the actors. 
He would then also relate incidents to the 
feelings, ideas, and intentions of those af- 
fected by them and gauge the influences of 
“coincident” and circumstantial pressure. 

If it leads to significant discoveries, then 
the story model is the equivalent of the. 
machine model as a valid scientific tool. 
The only condition is that, irrespective. of 
the pattern of analysis by which they are 
reached, the findings can be validated by 
objective tests. In other words, they must 
conform to the requirements laid down by 
the principles of scientific method. 


Il. THREE TYPES OF LIFE-STORY MATERIAL 
I. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY _ 


In .all ages prominent persons have 
written the stories of their lives, aften to be 
imitated by.less prominent ones. Some are 
memoirs, rich in information about other 
people and historical events. Others, again, 
have the character of intimate confessions 
and deeply probing self-analysis. Many life- 
stories have value as historical documents; 
others are shelved and forgotten. 

People from all walks of life—poor folk, 
businessmen, artists, professional people, 
statesmen, adventurers, religious leaders, 


‘and rogues—have written stories of their 


lives. The stories are unique and exemplify 
the infinite variety of human experiences 
and life-situations. However, in writing 
these stories for the public, all the writers 
have the common intent of making them 
literary achievements. They are written for 
“marketable” purposes and with an eye on 
posterity—in the hope that a well-told story 
will keep alive the memory of the writer and 
the role that he played in his time. 


2. THE BIOGRAM 


In recent years a new type of personally 
written life-story has made its appearance. 
In many ways it is an antithesis of the afore- 
mentioned type of life-stories: it is not self- 
initiated, not intended to be a literary 
achievement, nor is it a historical document. 
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It does not serve to perpetuate the memory ` 


of its author. This second type of life-story 
is solicited by research workers only for its 
relevancy to the particular investigation 
being carried on. 
The term “autobiography” should be re- 
served exclusively for life-stories written on 
the initiative of the author and intended as 
literary or historical contributions. For the 
new type of life-story, written on request 
and intended as research data, I propose 
the term “biogram.” The definition of this 
concept is reached by itemizing essential and 
distinct’ characteristics of instances belong- 
ing to one class. The meaning of the concept 
should not be derived from an etymological 
analysis of. its name. . 
For a more complete analysis of the 
nature of biograms, the contents of a typical 


appeal for them will best serve as a starting- , 


point. The appeal takes the form of the an- 
nouncement of a prize contest and is cited 
from a four-volume study by Joseph 
Chalasinski, entitled The Young Trun 
Generation in Poland. 


Prise contest: for the description of a per- 
son’s life; his work, thoughts and desires. 


In the village life of today the peasant youth 


=—particularly the organized youth—plays an 
important role. No wonder, therefore, that the 
eyes of-our society are directed to peasant 
youth. Everyone asks the question: Whither is 
the Polish village going? 

This means: What currents agitate village 
youths? What are their thoughts, desires and 
purposes? How do they view the contemporary 
scene in the country as a whole, and the village 
in particular? How do they interpret this scene 
in itself, dnd in what way does village youth 
want to change, improve or reconstruct it? We 
have in mind the contemporary scene in all its 
aspects; that is, economic, educational, cul- 
tural, political, etc. The question can be 
answered only by youth itself, or, more specifi- 
cally, by those among them who have often 
thought about such matters. 

Information of this nature is vitally neces- 
sary for those who are cooperating with peasant 
youth in educational and cultural organizations, 
and those who are writing books to serve the 
villages, or editing magazines for them. Moti- 


e 


vated by this need, the editors of Praysposo-. 
bienià Rolniczego |“ Agricultural Preparedness”, . 


in collabcration with the Institute for Vil- 
lage Culture, are organizing a prize contest 
for detailed reports under the title, “A De- 
scription of My Life, My Work, Thoughts and 
Desires.” This should be the title of the report 
requested of young peasant sons and daughters, 
but how should it be written? 

It should be composed of two parts. In the 
first section ‘a person should relate the story of 
his life up to the present moment, beginning 
with the date and place of birth, and describ- 
ing the conditions of early childhood. Here one 
should write about one’s parents, their economic 
situation, their relation to the children; about 
one’s relatives and family life; about living 
conditions, food and clothing. Next about one’s 
pre-school work and occupation ir: or out of the 
home; about games, entertainments and hob- 
bies. Then should come a detailed description 
of school years. 

Then write about your life after you left 
school and before you joined a youth organiza- 
tion. Again describe the daily routine of your 


` life, the educational influences of the home, 


neighbors, acquaintances and friends. To illus- 


trate: What were the attitudes of the older 


generation? Did they feel the lack of supervision 
on their part and experience their own help- 
lessness in the face of life happenings? Finally, 
what influenced the writer to join a youth 
organization, and why did he select the one he 
joined? Following. this, one’ should describe 
one’s activities in the organization and the con- 
ditions under which they-were performed; one’s 
relation to the leader; the effect of membership 
on one’s life at home and in the village, as well 
as on one’s interests and desires. Show all the 
positive and negative sides of your organization; 
write how you think shortcomings could be im- 
proved. 

In the second part of your write-up, sent 
truthfully and frankly what you think of your 
own situation and your relation to community; 
what you think about the village and its affairs, 
about the nation and the state. While you are 
writing -about these matters relate how you 
came to your views; whether they are your own 
or whether you share them with others. 

This, approximately, is the outline of what 
we expect you to do. Simplicity and frankness 
will count most. Write as you please, in your 
own tongue and your own style. Mistakes in 
spelling will not count against you. Your 
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write-up will be evaluated on the basis of rich- 
ness of its content and its truthfulness.‘ 

As a result of this appeal 1, 544 biograms 
were submitted. 

What characteristics of the biogram are 
reflected in this appeal? Of first importance 
is the fact that biograms are life-stories re- 
quested of members of a specially selected 
group. The group is selected with the central 
problem which the investigator wishes to 
study in mind. In this instance the problem 
is the process of the reconstruction of the 
peasant class in Poland, in which the 
"younger generation of peasants plays a 
dominant role. The request includes general 
directions for the content of the life-story. 
A fundamental desideratum is ior the indi- 
vidual to give as complete a picture of his 
life as possible. But, since every writer of a 
life-story consciously or unconsciously se- 
lects from his experiences, general instruc- 
tions focus his attention upon items which 
should be not only included but also elabo- 
rately detailed. In this way the investigator 
can be assured of obtaining a maximum of 
information relevant to his problem, yet 
leave the writer full freedom of expression. 

Another important characteristic of the 
biogram is that it furnishes mass data. This 
is particularly important for studies like 
those made by Chalasinski, whose object is 
to ascertain prevalent group trends, group 
characteristics, common attitudes and ten- 
dencies. Chalasinski’s request is not ad- 
dressed to specific persons but tc all mem- 
bers of a group. It will also be noted that 
literary qualifications are irrelevant in 
judging the adequacy of a biogram. Thus 
many persons are induced to write who 
would never do so on their own initiative. 
Finally, Chalasinski’s appeal reveals the 
motives which it is characteristic of the bio- 
gram method to solicit. From the start an 
appeal is made to the reader to contribute 
to a project both scientific and social in 
nature. Prizes are offered as compensation 
for effort, but it is made clear that the value 
of the information alone counts. 


4J. Chalasinski, Mlode pokolenie chlopow (War- 


saw, 1938), I, xxiv (author’s translation). 
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We can summarize these comments on 
the nature of biograms as follows: Biograms 
are life-stories written on request by persons 
who are members of a selected social group, and 
in compliance with specific directions as to 
content and form for the purpose of obtaining 
mass data. An appeal for biograms typically 
minimizes motives of self-gratification and 
maximizes group interests. 

In the light of this definition it is clear 
that a single life-story is not a biogram un- 
less it is part of a collection of life-stories 
from other members of the same group. In 
essence, therefore, the term “biogram” can 
be used only in the plural. 


3. THE LIFE-HISTORY 


Finally, there are life-stories collected in 
the same manner as biograms, but with the 
sole intention of obtaining information 
about a particular person. This kind of life- 
story, representing the case study of an in- 
dividual, is properly called a “life-history” 
and conforms with the use of this term by 
Dollard in his Criteria for the Life-History.s 
Dollard’s criteria are not touchstones for 
biograms but for the kind of life-story 
material of particular interest to psycholo- 
gists. Actually, they are guides for Allport’s 
“specially trained investigator,” who, in his 
opinion, should write the life-history rather 
than the person investigated.° For example, 
“Criterion I: The subject must be viewed as 
a specimen in a cultural series,” with the ad- 
monition that if this criterion is neglected 
“the life-historian will fall into error by 
referring to accident, whims of the indi- 
vidual, or organic propulsions, much that is 
properly seen only as a part of the society 
into which the individual comes.” 

Criterion II and others that follow de- 
mand that the life-history begin with the 
body, so that social influences can be 
“hooked directly on to the initial bio- 
logical factors” and so that the elaboration 
of these initial potentialities into social 


S New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. 

6G. W. Allport, The Use of Personal Documents 
(Bull. 49 [New York: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1942]). 
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behavior can be seen “as a series of con- 
nected events.” This insistence on knowl- 
edge of “the biological life of the individual 
and its earliest conditioning” clearly shows 
that Dollard considers the life-history pri- 
marily for the purpose of studying the 
process of individual socialization. Only on 
this basis can we understand his criticism of 
‘the life-story materials of Thomas and 
Znaniecki, wherein he points out that 
“wishes for response and recognition are 
identified rather by their. source in group 
life than by reference’ to the organism.” 
Adler is criticized in a similar vein for not 
showing how the need for attention is 
elaborated in the “growth of the organism.” 
It is sometimes difficult to see how some of 
Dollard’s demands could be satisfied by 
any kind of life-history: He has laid down 
the criteria for some ideal life-history which 


would satisfy his own theoretical interests, 


instead of showing the criteria of relevance 
for empirically given life-story materials. 


TII. CRITERIA OF BIOGRAMS 


It can be seen that the criteria and cri- 
tique of life-story data offered by psycholo- 
gists or social psychologists have little ap- 
plication to biograms. But biograms can be 
good or bad, useful or of little value. There- 
fore, the sociologist is in need of some 
relevant criteria applicable to biograms, 
though their use has not been extensive 
enough to warrant more than a tentative 
formulation of such criteria. 

The material used by us for this purpose 


comes mainly from Polish sources. After his . 


return to Poland in.1921, Znaniecki estab- 
lished an Institute of Sociology at the 


University of Poznań. From then until the ` 


outbreak of World War II the Institute 


conducted a series of intensive researches in 


various-phases of Polish social life. Included 
were investigations of Polish-German re- 
lations in communities close to the Polish- 
German frontier and of criminals, the un- 
employed, workers, physicians, and. other 
social classes. In all its researches the In- 
stitute employed biograms for its main 
source of information. A number of studies 
\ F 
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based on these data were published by mem- 
bers of the Institute—mainly graduate 
students in sociology. The results obtained 
by using biograms so impressed the Polish 
government that it instituted an official 
policy: of collecting biograms to supplement 
the data gathered by the Bureau of Social 
Statistics. Up to 1939 ten volumes contain- 
ing. biograms had been published under 
government auspices: 

So far, American sociologists have made 
little use of the biogram method. However, 


‘for purposes of comparison, biograms and 


fragments of biograms are contained in’ 
various publications of the Institute for - 
Juvenile Research of Chicago and in such 
studies as Angell’s The Family Encounters 
the Depression’ and Abel’s ue Hitler Came 
into Power§ 
- From a comparative study of available 
biograms the following conclusions can be 
regarded as tentative criteria of relevance 

for biograms: i 

1. The best biograms are written by un- 
sophisticated persons. An unsophisticated 
person is one who does a straight job of re- 
porting with a minimum of interpretation, 
He records, his reminiscences, unaware ‘of 
their significance. He does not choose from 
what he thinks is important and unimpor- 
tant. In short, he gives the facts as he saw 
them, without theorizing about them. A 
sophisticated person might begin his life- 
story with a sentence like this, which I quote 
from a story in my collection, “My father 
suffered from an Oedipus complex,” and 
continue in this vein without reporting a 
single sequence of happenings. 

Lack of sophistication does not neces- 
sarily imply lack of education or intel- 
lectual mediocrity.: Some of the best 
biograms are to found in physicians’ col- 
lections of life-stories published by the 
Polish Institute. They are well written— 
genuine stories full of factual material, 
presented without sophistication. Every 
collection of biograms will contain some 


7 New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
8 New York: Prentice-Hall Book Co., 1938. 
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written by self-conscious introverted persons 
or by those whose familiarity with the 
language of the investigator has made them 
try to anticipate his findings by making: 
their own analyses. 

_ 2. The best biograms are uncondensed 
life-stories. They flow freely and are leisure- 
ly written. Some people, if they write at 
all, can write only that way. These are 
the “naturals.” A maximum of lengthy, 
at least not hastily and schematically writ- 
ten, biograms can be obtained by making 
the prize consideration conditional on a 
minimum number of pages. ‘The Polish In- 
stitute, in its request for life-stories of 
: workers who had succeeded in advancing to 
a higher social ‘status, set three hundred 
pages as the minimum requirement. In 
spite of this rather extreme demand, over 
five hundred life-stories were submitted. 
The miminim requirement depends some- 
` what on the purpose of the investigation. 
For example, in the Hitler study the inves- 
tigator’s interest céntered primarily on the 
activities and experience of party members 
prior to joining the party and after the war. 
Hence there was no need for a detailed ac- 
count of every year in the life.of the inform- 
ant. Regardless of purpose, a comparison of 
biograms suggests that those which prove 
most useful contain from fifty to one hun- 
dred pages. 

.3. The best biograms are written by 
persons emotionally involved in the purpose 
stated by the investigator’s request for life- 
stories. For example, the former workers 
who contributed. material for Chalasinski’s 
study of “The Worker’s Road of Social Ad- 
vance,”® were proud of their accomplish- 
‘ments and therefore emotionally motivated 
to tell their story to outsiders. Similarly, the 
Nazi party members took pride in their 
achievements and the roles: they played in 
promoting the movement. The appeal for 
life-stories to. the young Polish peasant 


aroused interest because peasant youth was 


at the time passing through a period when 


. there was widespread dissatisfaction with - 
existing conditions and a spirit of rebellion 


9 (Warsaw, 1930), in Polish. l 
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prevailed. In such a situation there is 
emotional participation by a large number. 
Through a similar sense of frustration, 


physicians working in social medicine were. 
induced to contribute their life-stories.. 


The fact that some emotional involve-. 


‘ment is a requisite for producing good bio- 
grams suggests that a prize contest alone 


will not yield satisfactory life-story material. - 


The mere collection of life-stories from mem- 


bers of. any group is not enough. The group. 


must be involved in some action of social 
value, or the members of a specially selected 


group (like the “workers who advanced”) 
must be engaged in similar activities of per- 


sonal value. 


4. Biograms are most useful when the 


investigator’s problem is to study change or 
development. How did a person become a 
professional criminal? What precipitated 
his joining the Nazi party? What conditions 
favored the advance of a worker to a pro- 
prietor? Or what produced a social con- 
dition, such as a revolutionary movement 


among Polish peasants? What are the. 


processes that foster it? In answering such 
questions, life-stories,.which are accounts of 
change and development, are the’ most 
suitable materials: 

5. Biograms, being mass data, are most 


useful in instances when it can be assumed 


that there is a common factor or pattern 
which accounts for similar or concerted be- 
havior of the members of a. group. Such a 


‘pattern was found to be basic to the Nazi 


movement.” Unless some consistency can be 
assumed to exist, it is hardly worth while to. 
collect biograms. Where generalizations are 


not possible, biograms amount to little more ` 


than an ordinary collection of more or less 
entertaining stories. 


IV. LIMITATIONS OF BIOGRAMS 


The usefulness of biograms is limited by. 
the aim of an investigation and the nature 
of the social situation which is the object of 
the research. 


rT. Abel, “The Pattern of a Successful Social 
Movement,” - American ` Sociological Review, el 


(1937), 347-52. 
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1. Biograms are of little use in cross-sec- 
tional studies—those which require data on 
conditions or people’s stazes of mind at a 
given time and place. Information of this 
sort is more easily and effaciently obtained 
through interviews or questionnaires. 

2. Unless they are requested from a care- 
fully chosen: group, biograms are of little 
use. The group does not Lave to be an as- 
sociation. On the other hand not just eny 
kind of classification will da: a classification 
must be in terms of some assumed group 
attribute or pattern of development, which 
the biograms can be expeczed to confirm or 
deny, for the biogram method presupposes 
an existing hypothesis of some connection 


between general. factors—for example, be- 


tween a type of family structure and the re- 
action to a severe depression. Or it assumes 
some common factor or condition operating 
independently. of particular individuals, even 
though manifested only im individual lives, 
from which it must be inferred, as, for ex- 
ample, the changes -affecting the peasant 
class in-Poland or the general pattern of a 
social movement. 

3. Biograms rarely offer conclusive data. 
Therefore, a researcher who uses the method 
generally has to supplement it by other 
methods. Good biograms primarily offer 
valuable clues-and illustrative material, but 
they can also be formalized_to a considerable 
degree and made to yield operationally de- 
finable data. It should, however, be clearly 
understood that biograms cannot be re- 
garded as a self-sufficient method, even 
though they present an ind-_spensable tool to 
sociologists in the study oŻ social processes 
and social conditions. 


V. THE HANDLING OE BIOGRAMS 


The announcement of a prize contest has 
thus far proved to be the most effective way 
of obtaining biograms. Experience shows 
that the largest yield of gcod biograms will 
be forthcoming under the sollowing circum- 
stances: 


1. If the announcement is made by a repu- 
table institution or organization, such as 


a 
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a university or scientific institute. Under 
such sponsorship the natural suspicion 
that a frank account of a person’s private 
life might be exploited is: reduced to a 
minimum. 

2. If the anonymity of the contributors is 
assured. 

3. If the number of prizes offered is suffici- 
ently large to assure’ prospective contrib- — 
utors a fair chance in the competition, 
for example, three main prizes and, in ad- 

` dition, twenty-five equal prizes. l 

4. If, the appeal that some “cause” will be 

- served by the contribution of life-stories 
is made clearly and convincingly. 

5. If the announcement clearly sets forth 
the details to be emphasized and elabo- 

‘rated in the life-story,.so that a pros- 
pective contributor feels properly pre- 
pared to furnish the kind of writeup that 
has a prize-winning chance. 


Under favorable conditions a prize con- 
test will yield an average of fifteen thousand 
pages of biogram material. The nature of 
the data precludes any short cuts or sche- 
matic treatment of the material. Life-story 


-documents must be attentively re-read 


many times. An unusual amount of pa- 
tience and perseverance is necessary in 
interpreting the data and extractirig from 
them what is of greatest value. More than 
any other method, the use of biograms calls 
for initiative, ability, ingenuity, and imagi- 
nation on the part of the researcher. In a 
general way, however, some steps in the 
processing of biograms can be indicated. 
r. First of all, the researcher must 
thoroughly familiarize himself with the 


- data. Knowing the contents of the docu- 


ments is not sufficient. Individual life- 
stories must be recalled well enough to 
enable the reproduction of their contents 
from memory. 

2. After he is familiar with the data, the 
researcher can. proceed to abstract relevant 
passages, which he can subsequently classify 
under various headings. “Relevant” here 
refers to the way in which the data affect 
the problem which the researcher has set for 
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himself and also what bearing they have on 
the hunches or hypotheses which he may 
have formed in the course of reading and re- 
reading the biograms. 

3. Another and more precise codification 
. can then be made. The contributors can be 
classified according to age, education, occu- 
. pation, and similar criteria. A tabulation can 
be set up and filled in for each biogram. 
This would put such items in a form that 
can be statistically manipulated. ' 

4. The data can be further refined 
through content analysis. This, in turn, 
would yield material which can he statis- 
tically handled. 

5. Familiarity with contents, codified 
passages, correlation tables (based on statis- 
tics and content analysis), etc., then con- 
stitute the material necessary for the most 
important step of all, namely, creative think- 
ing. The perceived order, regularity, re- 
“peated sequences, and recurrent connec- 


tions are woven into some sort of general- 


ized interpretation, The mental processes 
involved “are essentially those of adapting 
general concepts, schematic constructs, or 
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patterns of causality to concrete, individua 
data. 

As previously pointed-out, biograms are 
most useful in the study of social processes 
or social situations involving growth and de- 
velopment. For this reason the task most 
frequently to be performed by a researcher 
using biograms is that of making some gen- 
eral pattern or patterns conform to his data. 
The adaptation of patterns is similar to fit- 
ting curves to a scatter diagram. It is never 
a question of finding the pattern but of se- 
lecting the most suitable pattern from a 
series of alternative patterns. 

At best, the emerging conclusion can be 
regarded only as a theory. Since the evidence 
basic to the conclusion is public and acces- 
sible, it can be used by other researchers. An 
objective check on the validity ofthe pro- 
posed theory as the most adaptable one is 
then possible. As with any theory, however, 
its general acceptance will depend upon its 
applicability to similar cases, the confirma- 
tion of deductions drawn from it, and its 
compatibility with other accepted theories. 
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VERIFIABILITY RATINGS OF ARTICLES IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
HORNELL HART AND ASSOCIATES’ 


ABSTRACT 


Ten students obtained independently the “scientific verifiability scores” of fifty-five articles in three 
numbers each from the American Sociological Review, the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, and 
the Political Science Quarterly. The intercorrelations between their ratings range from .712 to .g4o. Even the 
lowest of these correlations is extremely significant statistically. A combination of the ratings obtained by 
the four best judges eliminates all but .o14 of the variance from scores which would be obtained from an 


indefinitely large group of such judges. In a supplementary study, two students who independently rated ’ 


forty articles from the (British) Sociological Review obtained results which correlated with each other .968. 


In the February, 1947, issue of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, an article was pub- 
lished on “Measuring Degrees of Verifica- 
tion in Sociological Writings.” That article 
was based entirely on ratings made by 
Hornell Hart. In spite of the high degrees of 
reliability and validity reported, the ques- 
tion naturally arose as to whether the rating 
methods described therein could be applied 
by other investigators with results which 
would verify each other. The main purpose 
of the present article is to report the results 
of applying the Verification Rating Scale 
(with various improvements worked out co- 
operatively by the authors) to selected num- 
bers of the American Sociological Review, the 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
and the Political Science Quarterly. 

Intervening between the original investi- 
gation and the main research reported in the 
present article were two transitional studies. 
The first of these was made by Miss Betty 
Belle Robinson, who was employed as re- 
search assistant under a grant from the Re- 
search Council of Duke University. 

Miss Robinson was first assigned a prac- 
tice investigation in which she was given 
the instructions published in the original 
article? and.was asked to rate the twenty- 
nine books listed in that same article,‘ de- 

1 Norman G. Anderson, Jean Wilson Barnhart, 
Edward Paul Bindrim, John O’Hara Boynton, 
Margaret Ann Emhardt, Frances Edith Gowans, 
Virginia Lucille Hartman, Edwin Ruben Hartz, 
Betty Belle Robinson, Barbara L. Seifert, and 
Lawrence O. Vickers. 

3 XII, 103-13. 


3 Ibid., pp. 103-7. 4 Ibid., p. tog. 


riving “full scores,” by both classifying the 
books into types and rating a series of 
sample sentences from each book. Dr. Hart 
then compared her ratings with his, in con- 
siderable detail, and discussed with Miss 
Robinson some of the larger discrepancies 
between their findings. As a result of these 
discussions and of suggestions made by Miss 
Robinson, a number of clarifications in 
phraseology and certain changes in the 
classifications of articles were made. In par- 
ticular, the C and D categories of articles 
were each broken up into several subgroups. 

After this process of practice and revision 
of method had been completed, Miss Robin- 
son was assigned the rating of fifty-three arti- 
cles from the American Sociological Reviews 
and the American Journal of Sociology. Again 
she used the full method of scoring, both 
classifying the articles into types and rating 
a series of sample sentences from each 
article. Dr. Hart had previously scored the 


same articles, but Miss Robinson was not. 
‘allowed. to see these ratings, nor to know 


anything specific about them, until after she 
had completed her scoring. Her scores were 
then correlated with the scores previously 
obtained by Dr. Hart. The Pearsonian co- 
efficient of correlation, corrected for de- 


grees of freedom and number of pairs. of ` 


items, is 7 = .751. Student’s ¢ for the corre- 
lation is 5.5, indicating extremely signifi- 


‘cant reliability. 


At this stage a class of upperclass and 
graduate students in Dr. Hart’s course on 


5X (February—August, 1945), 1-523. 
6 LI (July.and September, 1945), I-141. 
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sociological statistics became interested in 


the problem.? As a preliminary exercise: 


they were asked to classify into types articles 
appearing in the American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy in 1946. The results of these classifica- 


tions were tabulated, compared, and dis- 


cussed, and further revisions were made in 
the instructions for classifying books and 
articles, resulting in the rules which appear 
later in the. present article. A numerical 
. score was determined for each type of article 
in the revised instructions by using methods 
analogous to those presented in the original 
article. 

Ten of the co-author students were then 
assigned the rating by types of article, not 
by sample sentences, of as many articles as 
practicable in the available time, from the 
“Basic Sample” used in the original article.” 
Intercorrelations were worked by the stu- 
dents between assigned pairs of these sets of 
ratings. Calculating critical ratios by means 
of the Z transformation,® the Jeast reliable 
of ten calculated intercorrelations (* = .516, 
based on twenty pairs of scores) had a 
C.R. of 2.60, which is moderately significant 
with P between .o5 and .o1. The next least 
reliable intercorrelation was 7 = .610, based 
- on twenty-two pairs, giving a C.R. of 3.26, 
which is highly significant, with a P between 
ox and .oor. From these two lows, the re- 
liabilities run up to a C.R. of 7.86 for the 
correlation between Miss Emhardt’s and 
Miss Hartman’s ratings. The possibility of 
obtaining reliable ratings, by the methods 
herein described, was thus established firm- 
ly even in this preliminary experiment. ‘ 

The revised definitions are as follows. 
The number given at the end of each defini- 
tion is the revised “doubled type score” 
to be used in:scoring articles without rating 
any sample sentences. 

. A. Critical ratio.—Articles or books in which 
more than half of the space is occupied by the 
presentation and analysis of statistical data, in 
connection with which critical: ratios, chi 


_ ? Their names will be found ir n. r. 


8 Margaret Hagood, Statistics for Sociologists 
(New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1941), pp- 
622 and go8-9. : 
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squares, or other statistical tests of reliability 
are used. Include articles clearly based on sta- 
tistical tables, even if the tables themselves are 
not published in the article. Score: gs. 

B. Other statistical.—Other articles or books 
in which more than half of the space is occu- 
pied by statistical tables, maps, charts, or 
other numerical data, and by their analyses. 
Score: 67. 

CEC. Case and ecological.—Articles or books 
more than half occupied by the systematic, 
though nonstatistical presentation and analysis 
of a clearly specified case or collection of data. 
“Systematic,” as here used, means that the 
data, and their characteristics, are analyzed in 
terms of logically arranged categories. By 
“clearly: specified .... data” is meant one or 
more personality, community, organization, 
situation, instance of interaction, or the like, 
with respect to which the time, place, source, 
number of cases, method of selection, and meth- 
od of analysis are clearly stated. Include analy- 
ses of data collected by other specified research- 
ers, but exclude articles and books of the 
“scholarly” type as defined below. Score: 56. 

Sc. Scholarly—Articles or books more than 
half occupied by the systematic, carefully anno- 
tated, though nonstatistical, presentation and 
analysis of a clearly specified collection of writ- 
ten opinions or.conclusions by one or more 
specialists. The units analyzed in scholarly 
articles are verbal expressions of opinion by 
specialists, whereas in the CEC category the 
units analyzed are overt data of other types. 
Score: 29. 

F. Other.—All articles or books clearly zot 
belonging in any of the previous classes,” 
Score: ro. 

Doubtful—All articles or books _ whose 
classification is uncertain. The following sub- 
classes should be differentiated: 

DAB,—Articles or books which are 
clearly statistical (as defined above) but in 
which it is doubtful whether adequate 
tests of reliability have been applied. Score: 


77. ; 
DABC.—Articles or books which are 

presenting and discussing clearly specified 

and systematic data, but in which it is not 


9 Included in this category are articles or books 
presented asthe work of experts or authorities, 
presumably especially qualified to make contribu- 


` tions on the subject discussed, but not offering 


specifically verifiable evidence such as weuld qualify 
for inclusion in categories A to Sc. 
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-clear whether statistical or case methods 
predominate, Score: 71. 


DC.—Articles or books which are either 


_ CEC or Sc. Score: 44.7° 
DM .—Articles 
be classified either in one of the A, B, CEC, 
or Sc categories, or else in F. Score: 20. 
Articles on method go into an F or D cate- 
gory unless they clearly qualify for one of the 
first four groups. 


While the foregoing definitions are neces- 
sary for reference by the investigatcr who 


applies this rating system, the following. 
operational instructions may prov ide a. 
simpler basis for anyone who is starting. 


out to use the method. 


First, look for statistical tables, or for ex- 
tended statistical discussions, even -without 
tables. If these occur, note whether the tables, 
and the discussions of them, occupy at least 
half of the article or book. If so, the article or 
book is either A or B. 


Second, if this is the case, look for evi-- 


dence that critical ratios or other, approxi- 
mately-as-good, methods of testing reliability 
have been used. If so, the article or book is A; 
if not, it is B. If you are sure that the article or 
book is A or B, but are not sure which, put it 
in DAB. 

Third, if the article or book is clearly néither 
A nor B, look for the author’s statement of the 
method which he used in collecting anc inter- 
preting the data. Look especially for statements 
as to types of cases or other units collected, 
sources, methods of selection, dates and areas 
from which taken, number of units obtained, 
and the like. If such statements are specific, 
and if the data are analyzed in relation ‘to 
systematic logical categories (as in the examples 
appended to these instructions) the article or 
book is either CEC or Sc. Ordinarily, articles 
with more than 2.0 footnotes per page (ex- 
cluding’ footnotes containing no citation of 
source) will belong in one or the other of these 
two groups, but this is not a conclusive cri- 
terion. If you are sure that the article is either 
“A, B, CEC, or Sc, but are not sure which, put 
it in DABC. 

Fourth, if the article or book is clearly of 
either the CEC or Sc type, examine the data 


x0 This score is much nearer to the CEC level 
than to that of the Sc type. Possibly further analysis 
of larger samples may alter this result. 


y 


which might possibly 


I2I 


(or description of data) on which the article is - 
based. If the units of discussion are the opinions 
or conclusions of specialists (as in a comparative 
study of various social theories) the article is 
Sc.. Practically always Sc articles and books 
contain either (1) a fairly extensive bibliography 
at the end, or (2) one or mere fairly long 
bibliographic footnotes, or (3) more than 


_3.0 footnotes per page. Articles which analyze 


the opinions of persons not regarded as scholarly 
specialists in the field in questicn (e.g., public 
opinion analyses) are A, B, or CEC rather 
than Sc. If in doubt as between CEC and Sc, 
put it in DC. 

Fifth, if all the foregoing evidences are 
definitely absent, or if they indicate that the 
article is neither A, B; CEC, nor Sc, classify 
as F, 

Sixth, if you are in doubt whether an article 
belongs in the F group, on the one hand, or in 
the A, B, CEC, or Sc group, on the other, put 
it in.DM. 


It is in relation to the CEC, Sc, and D 
groups that the students seem tó have ex- 
perienced the most -difficulty. As an aid to 
them in such classification, the following 
list of examples was prepared. 


1. CEC (a social organization): “A Coopera- 
tive Health Association in Spanish Speaking 
Villages, or The Organization of the Taos 
County Cooperative Health Association,” by 
Charles P. Loomis, ASR 1o (Ap., 1945) pp. 
149-57. Crucial statement on method in foot- 
note on p. 149: “Field work was done during 
three consecutive visits to Taos County in 
1942, 1943, and 1944.” A grant was made for 
the project by the Carnegie Corporation. A 
tabular summary of findings appears on pp. 
152-53. 

2. CEC (a social movement “The Kenny 
Healing Cult: Preliminary Analysis of Leader- 
ship and Patterns of Interacticn,” by J. E. 
Hulett, Jr., ASR 1o (Jn., 1945) pp. 364-72. 
The method of the study is indicated by the 
title, by the section on “History and General 
Character of the Movement,” and by the 33 
footnotes, averaging 3.9 per page. 

3. CEC (a research process illustrated): 
“Planning a Mass-Observation Investigation” 
by J. G. Ferraby, AJS 5x (Jl, 1945) pp. 1-6. 
Crucial methodological statement, p. 1: “The 
way in which these techniques are applied can 
be illustrated by a description of the steps in 
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planning one of our recent investigations, just 
recently published in book form..... hs 
4. CEC (an ecological case related to a 
theory): “A Methodological Note on the 
Empirical Establishment of Culture Patterns,” 
by Kurt H. Wolff, ASR 1o (Ap., 1945) pp. 
176-84. Crucial methodological statement, 
p. 179: “Preliminary answers to these two 
questions are based on five months of field work 
in a small Spanish-Anglo community in New 
Mexico. (Footnote: Space limitations have 
made impossible the inclusion of rather exten- 
sive field notes gathered during the course of 
this field study which would have served to 
illustrate the analysis presented in this paper. )” 
A summary of the theory of the paper is pre- 
sented in a brief at the close. Footnotes average 
3.6 per page. 
5. CEC (a controlled experiment): “De- 
' linguency Treatment in the Controlled Activity 
Group,” by Harry Manuel Shulman, ASR 10 


(Jn., 1945) pp. 405-14. Crucial methodological. 


statement, pp. 407 and 410: “These considera- 
tions led to the Group Guidance experiment, 
conducted by the writer and his associates 
under the auspices of the Social Research 
Laboratory in’ the Department of Sociology 
of the City College of New York. The Group 
Guidance experiment conducted a new form 
of social group, set up within the structure of 
voluntary -community recreation for normal 
children..... The matching procedure elimi- 
nated 172 children who could not be matched 
at all, leaving 138 (later reduced by residence 
removals to 130) who could be matched.” 
In view of statistical analyses on p. 412, in- 
cluding the phrase 
7 S.D.” a case might be made for classifying 
this article as A. 

6. CEC (cases of social interaction): “Family 
Modes of Expression,” by James H. S. Bossard, 
ASR to (Ap, 1945) pp. 226-37. Crucial 
methodological statement, p. 6: “This paper is 


a report of a research study of family modes of 


expression, based on a total of 51 case records.” 
Footnote refers to an earlier preliminary report 
on the study. Footnote 2 gives nearly a column 
of references, “several of which included ex- 
tended bibliographies.” 

7. CEC (cases of social interaction): “A 
Comparative Analysis of the Class Struggle,” 
by B. Moore, Jr., ASR 19 (Fb., 1945) pp. 
31-37. Statement on method, p. 32: “Data 
have been gathered from ten literate and ten 
preliterate societies, distributed (so as) to 


“with a significance of _ 
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minimize the effects of diffusion and to obtain 
a roughly representative sample of the world’s 
institutions under social stratification.” Con- 
tains two-page bibliography of sources, classi- 
fied geographically. 

8. CEC (cases of social interaction): “Is 
‘White Collar Crime’ Crime?” by Edwin H. 
Sutherland, ASR ro (Ap., 1945) pp. 132-39. 
Statement on method, p. 132: “Analysis was 
made of the decisions by courts and commis- 
sions against the seventy largest industrial 
and mercantile corporations in the United 
States under four types of laws, namely, anti- 
trust, false advertising, National Labor Rela- 
tions, and infringement of patents, copyrights, 
and trademarks. This resulted in the finding 
that 547 such adverse decisions have been 
made..... ” And on p. 138: “Of the 547 de- 
cisions .... 63 percent were rendered in the 
period 1935-43 eoa a 

9. Se: “Recent American Studies in Atti- 
tudes Toward War: A Summary and Evalua- 

on,” by Hugh Carter, ASR 10 (Jn., 1945) 
pp. 343-52. The distinctive characteristic of 
this article is the list of 58 bibliographic “Refer- 
ences” at the end, referred to through the article 
by number. The purpose of the article is to 
answer two questions on p. 343: “What are 
the findings of these studies, and what may 
one conclude regarding the methods employed 
in making them?” 

to. Se: “Levels of Culture as Levels of So- 
cial Generalization,” by Alfred McClung Lee 
ASR xo (Au, 1945) pp. 485-95. The best 
clue to classification of this article is found in 
the long bibliographical footnotes, especially 
numbers 3, 4, 14, and 21. The number of foot- 
notes per page averages 4.4. 

11. DM (between CEC and F): “Wartime 
Developments in Census Statistics,” by Philip 
M. Hauser, Bureau of the Census, ASR 10 
(Ap., 1945) pp. 160-69. Statement of scope, 
p. 160: “Illustrative of the increased importance 
of social and economic statistics as a tool in 
war and, also, of the increased resources avail- 
able to social science as a result of the war is 
the growth and development of the statistical 
program of the Bureau of the Census.” In ` 
favor of classifying this under CEC are the 
facts that: the article is a review of specified 
aspects of a specified social organization; that 
the material is classified systematically under 
mutually exclusive categories indicated by 
italicized headings; and that footnotes average ` 
3.4 per page. In favor of classifying it under F 
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are the facts that: the article appears to be 
casually descriptive, without any systematic 
attempt to fit this organization or its activities 
into rigorously defined sociological categories; 
that no clear-cut hypotheses are tested. 


12, DM (between CEC and F): “The Ameri- - 


can Pattern of Military Government in Micro- 
nesia,” by Lieutenant John Useem, AJS 51 
(Se., 1945) pp. 93-102. Crucial methodological 
statement, p. 93: “The writer in the course of 
the past year visited the Micronesian Islands 
currently under American jurisdiction and in 
addition served as naval military government 
officer on one of them.” In favor of a CEC classi- 
fication: This is a description of conditicns in a 
distinctive geographical area at a definite date, 
fairly systematically presented/ In favor of F: 
No specific details are given, and there is no 
reference to documents, records, individuals, 
or specifications from which verification could 
be obtained. The article contains only one 
footnote. 


The major project on which the present 
article is based consisted of having each of 
ten students in the course on sociological 
statistics rate independently the articles in 
the following numbers of three periodicals: 
the American Sociological Review for April, 
August, and October, 1946; the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology for April, 


July, and October, 1946; and the Political. 


Science Quarierly for March, June, and 
September, 1946. A total of fifty-five articles 
was rated by each of the students. These 
ratings, as in the practice work, were based 
entirely on classification of the articles into 
types, without attempting to rate sample 
sentences. 

The crucial question under investigation 
in this study is the degree of reliability of 
Verification-Scale scores when the rating is 
done by different students independently of 
one another, but after a period of training 


lasting six weeks. The coefficients in Table 1. 
r“indicate results attainable under these 


conditions. In reporting their practice rat- 
ings, the students were required to state in 
writing whether any consultation cr col- 
laboration had occurred, and these state- 
ments explicitly denied any such collusion. 
The morale of the class seemed to the instruc- 
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tor to be very high and, in his judgment, no 
collusion ‘occurred. 

The first: point to note in Table x is the 
consistency of the results. The names of the 
ten students are arranged in the order of 
their coefficients of determination (#), rang- 
ing from .746 for Vickers to .616 for Ander- 
son. ; C 

All intercorrelations over .670 are to be 
found between the five best raters—i.e., in 
the upper left-hand corner of the table. All 
intercorrelations below .800 are to be found 
in the lower right-hand half of the table. 
Taking only the intercorrelations between 
the four least reliable raters, the mean co- 
efficient of determination is .575; for the four 
most reliable raters, the mean coefficient of 
determination is .798, or 1.39 times as preat. 

The lowest correlation obtained is .712. 
This is equivalent to a Z value of .891, with ` 
a standard deviation of .139 and a critical 
ratio of 6.4, which would not occur by 
chance as often as once in a billion times. 

_ The question arises as to how much the 
reliability of the rating process could be 
increased by combining the ratings of two 


-or more judges. A modification of the 


Spearman-Brown formula indicates that 
the ratings of any one of the four best 
raters would correlate above .935 with the 
mean scores of an indefinitely large group 


_ of such scorers. The combination of scores 


of any two of these four best raters would 
correlate above .967 with the mean of an 
indefinitely large group. Wher the average 
of Vickers’ and Barnhart’s ratings are corre- 
lated with the average of Gowans, and Hart- 
man’s, the correlation is 7 = .o74. 

The pooling of ratings by these four stu- 
dents would correlate .9931 with the scores 
which woild be obtained if the number of 
such raters could be increased beyond any 
assignable limit, without changing the essen- ` 
tial conditions. In a word, the variance re- 
maining “unexplained” by the ratings of 
any one of the four best raters is less than 
130; by combining any two of these four 
raters, the unexplained variance could be re- 
duced to .o65; by combining all four, it 
could be reduced to .or4. 
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. While ten students carried out the work 
summarized in, the preceding section, two 
other members of the statistics class, Miss 


Marian Bessent and Miss Helen V. Mat- 


thews, volunteered to make an intensive 


` study of the (British) Sociological Review. . 


The purpose of this study was primarily to. 
make comparisons between that Review and. 
other social science journals, but: incident- 
_ ally these students. produced independent. 


ratings whose ` intercorrelations. may- be- 


a 
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thews, 7 = .968; Bessent-Hart, .g60; and 
Matthews-Hart, .963. 

While the scores derived by classifying 
articles into types correlated extremely 
highly, it is to be noted that the scores 
which Miss Bessent and Miss Matthews 


derived ‘by classifying sample sentences 


from the thirty-five articles of their basic 
project correlated only 7 = .927. “Full 
scores,” derived by combining the type and 
sample-sentence s scores, correlated 7 7 = .962, 


, 


ee TABLE 1° 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN VERIFICATION SCORES OF FIFTY-FIVE ARTICLES ; 

















SrupEent’s NAME AND | 


INTERCORRELATIONS (7), CORRECTED ‘FoR SIZE OF 
SAMPLE AND DEGREES OF FREEDOM ` 
po : f 








ÅBBREVIATİON ` ! 7 A 
» Mi 
*G Vickers (Vi)........... $ 
G Gowans (Go)......0..: 894 
U Barnhart (Ba).......... .876)-. 
U Hartman (Hm).........|. 878) . 
G Seifert (Se)......!....] -932 
G Boynton (Bo).......... 840 
G Bindrim (Bi)........... 859 
U Emhardt (Em).: 854 
G Hartz (Hz)/..:..2..: „85I 
U Anderson (An).......... -774 
Mean of 72s... re . 746 





O7 ScorES 
OF ALL FIFTY- 








Mean 

-851| .774| 42.8 | 30.5 
.871) .760| 43.5 | 30.3 
-799| -819| 42.1 | 29.5 
1816} 804! 45.0 | 28.3 
.809] .772| 42.0 | 28.3 
„843| .816] 34.2 | 27.5 
.716| .785| 46.1 | 26.9 
712| .756| 40.5 | 31.2 
8 768| 39.1 | 26.6 
-7681.- : -| 36.0 | 27.7 
.642] :616 





* G indicates a graduate student; Uy indicates an undergraduate. 


compared with those reported earlier i in this 
article. 


Their basic project involved rating thitty- : ; 
five articles in the Sociological Review be- . 


tween the dates of January, 1941, arid Octo- 
ber, 1944. The’ type scores, arrived at inde- 


_ pendently by these two students, correlated 
7 = .989. This was so far above the bést 
résults obtained by any combination of the 


other ten students that, at the suggestion ‘of 


J 


Miss Bessent; 2 special verification experi- ` 
ment was carried out. Type scores arrived: 


at independently; in each other’s presence, 
by Miss Bessent, Miss Matthews, and Dr. 


_ Hart correlated as follows: Bessent-Mat-- 


as compared with .989 for’ scores based ' 


mérely ori‘‘article types: The scoring. of 
sample sentences thus reduced rather than 


incréased the reliability of the final scores.. 


The experiments reviewed in this article 
have indicated that upperclass and graduate 
students can’ be trained to rate the verifi- 
ability of sociological articles by - these 
methods and to obtain such highly reliable 
results that the combined ratings of 4 few 


of the better students will be practically 


identical with the scores which would be 
obtained from an indefinitay: arge group 
of such raters. 

DUKE UNIVERSITY `` 
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, THE AMERICAN FAMILY: PROBLEM OR SOLUTION” 
REUBEN HILL 


ABSTRACT ` 
In its increasingly secular, societal context, the American family shows the marks of an institution in 
transition. Disorganization necessarily precedes reorganization as familistic-patriarchal forms give way to 
smaller, more personalized family associations. Empirically families cluster about a semipatriarchal mode, 
but secularized American society permits personal-social precipitates to vie with cultural definitions in de- 


termining the patterns for individual families. - 


The story. of marriage and the family in 
America is one of growth, of strain and 


stress, of change, and of survival. Yet when - 


we contemplate these domestic institutions 
we perceive many paradoxes. Marriage in 
America has never been more popular, nor 


decisions to divorce more numerous. More- - 


over, the. group of individuals between 
twenty-five. and thirty-five most likely to 
marry is neither the single nor the widowed 
but the divorced. Although disappointed in 
their first experiment, they affirm their ap- 
proval of the married state by remarrying 
in record numbers. Family living, moreover, 
is no longer compulsory. A man can get his 
meals cooked and his clothes mended more 
cheaply without a wife than with one. Most 
able-bodied women can provide themselves 
with better clothes through their own efforts 
than out of the pay envelope of a husband. 
Economically, marriage has become a luxu- 
ry and parenthood a positive expense. Most 
couples actually live more frugally together 
than they did separately; they economize to 
marry. i i 

Why, if it is uneconomical, if it is not 
compulsory, if it is often so painful that di- 
vorce ensues, do people continue to marry. 
and remarry in such numbers? Is family life 
a “bad” habit which foists itself on the new- 
born babe and persists from generation to 


æ” generation in that wise? 


Family life is probably more than a social 
habit. The family may be viewed as a device 


_ ¥ Adapted from a chapter in a forthcoming book, 
Howard Becker and Reuben Hill (eds.), The Family, 
Marriage, and Parenthood (Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co.). In press. - : 


for solving certain fundamental problems 
which must be faced by any group of people 
who live and work together in a society. As 
a problem-solving device it has simplified 
the social life of many of its members. 
Through it sex partners are sorted out and 
their sex drives harnessed and linked with 


‘the. love sentiments to weld together con- 


jugal units into which children can be born, 
cared for, and reared to adulthood. Within it 
all the basic elemental needs are met and 
kept ‘from becoming individual problems 
which, if left unsolved, might demand col- 
lective action. It simplifies life to live in a 
family, and that is true for adults as well as 
for children. Certain basic needs of affec- 
tion, intimate response, recognition, per- 
sonality expression, growth, and security 
are met through the family which are not 
met satisfactorily elsewhere. Marriage fails 
and family life fails when thev do not solve 
these fundamental problems. 

How valid are the assertions that the 
American family has become today more 
frequently a source of problems than a solu- 
tion? What ‘are the possibilities of the 
“companionship” family’s replacing the 
traditional “institutional” form as the social 
context of family life' becomes more demo- 
cratic? - 

What is needed is a family which com- 
bines integration of unique family values 
and loyalty to those values in the early 
years with adaptability in the face of crises 
and high mobility and thus produces a 
social form which can absorb the blows of 
social change without breaking under strain. 
The stressing of unique family values was 
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one of the forces which made the aristocratic 
family strong, although it is difficult to see 
why the practice should be limited to aristo- 
crats. In fact, democratic families have 
unique and precious values which they have 
every obligation to stress. Families which 
know what they stand for are fortunate, for 
they may well be held together in times of 
. stress by these sacred objectives. 

Perhaps this peculiar blend of integra- 
tion and adaptability is the equivalent in 
family structure and organization of Beck- 
er’s “liberated personality”: the family in 
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are in transition from one fairly well-defined 
sacred family form to another more secular 
form whose dimensions and duties we barely 
perceive. The life-cycle of the transitional 
family is inevitably marked by a series of 
recurring upsets. Each upset brings about a 
course of adjustment and maladjustment 
which runs approximately as shown in 


Table r. 


Tf our analysis is correct, the popular no- 
tion that all family disorganization is patho- 
logical requires revision. Disorganization 
mediates reorganization quite as frequently 


TABLE 1 


THE COURSE OF ADJUSTMENT IN FAMILY CRISES 
(x) (2) = Q) (4) (5) 
Precrisis patterns—>A crisis => Disorganization,— Disorganization, Reorganization i 
of meeting prob- short-time re- long-time re- ._ and formulation 
lems actions actions, accom- of new routines 
panied by re- consistent with 
organization the new situa- 
tion, 
Flexibility, or Loss of status Fantasy Trial and error or 
Rigidity through unem- Apathy Struggle to attain Fixation at (3), in 
Philosophy which ployment Compensation . a livable bal- some .form or 
fits Death Etc. ance escape, submis- 
Etc. War separations sion, or compen- 
Infidelity sation. 
Desertion 
Divorce 
Etc. 


which the key attitudes and values are of 
sacred derivation, thus providing stability 
and persistence, but in which, at the same 
time, traditional and supernaturalistic ways 
of achieving ends are replaced by actions 
that are rational and effective. In such 
families liberated personalities may be de- 
veloped in earliest childhood, and, if the 
external conditions are not too difficult, they 
may be kept liberated throughout life. We 


2 Howard Becker, “Processes of Secularization,” 


Sociological Review (British), XXIV, No. 2 (April- 


‘July, 1932), 138-54; see also Howard Becker and ' 


Reuben Hill (eds.), Marriage and the Family (Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1942), p. 21. 

3See Margaret Park Redfield, “The American 
Family: Consensus and Freedom,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, LIL (November, 1946), 183. In com- 
menting on the needed balance between integration 


as it mediates dissolution. Reorganization, 
moreover, is taking place not only within in- 
dividual families in the innumerable adjust- 
ments. of persons, but it is also apparent in 
the reformulation of the conceptions of the 
iamily and of the roles of its members.‘ 


and self-expression within families Redfield wrote: 
“Those whose personality has not been shaped by 
intimate attachments appear not only less human 
but also more vulnerable. Our complex civilization 
requires, it seems, a balance between the detach- 
ment which makes for adaptability—a detachment 
aided by the processes of mechanization, standardi- 
zation, and secularization—and that inward attach- 
ment which gives some fixed values and creates some 
sort of moral order for the individual in spite of rapid 
changes in the environment.” 


4E. W. Burgess and H. J. Locke, The Family 
(New York: American Book Co., 1945), p. 713. 
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Koos’ tested the hypothesis that no 
family was a strong family until tested with 
crisis and trouble, in a special context. He 
lived rather intimately with some scores of 
families in one block of a New York tene- 
ment district for two years and observed a 
sum total of one hundred and nine family 
crises during that period. He confirms the 
course of adjustment depicted earlier in 
Table 1 but finds that almost none of his 
families was better organized after a family 
upset than before. This may be expecting 
too much for families of low income. Out of 
one hundred and nine troubles, in only one 
case did the family appear to reorganize it- 
self on a more solid basis. 

Koos constructed profiles of trouble (see 
Fig. 1) to demonstrate how disorganized the 
families became immediately after the 
crisis (6), what their angle of recovery was 
(e), and at what level (d) of disorganization- 
reorganization they were able to stabilize 
themselves, The distribution of the one 
hundred and nine troubles is shown in 
Figure 1, which we have adapted from 
Koos’s study. It is clear that Koos’s families 
experienced a net step downward in their 
attempts to reorganize. Life did not go on as 
before. After sixty-two out of one hundred 
and nine troubles (Profile 3), reorganization 
failed to achieve the level of organization 
that existed before the trouble. Twenty 
troubles were followed, as shown in the 
fourth profile, by successively poorer organ- 
ization as troubles accumulated. We might 
conclude that troubles at best are mixed 
blessings for low-income families. 

Our main point that family disorganiza- 
tion may mediate reorganization is con- 
firmed both by the studies of the effects of 
the depression on families and by Koos’s 


5 Earl Tomon Koos, Families in Trouble (New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1946). 


§ Ibid., p. 110. Koos himself is careful to point out 
the inadvisability of making generalizations for all 
families from his findings. Sixty-two families are 
manifestly too few and too selected to be representa- 
tive even of American low-income families. 


7 Ruth S. Cavan and K. H. Ranck, The Family 
and the Depression (Chicago: University of Chicago 
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_findings, although the latter are not as con- 
vincing as the former.: In their focusing on 
-disequilibrium American sociologists have 
overlooked the accompanying process of re- 
organization which.makes for dynamic equi- 
librium.’ The present writer proposes to 
restate the processes of family disorganiza- 
tion and reorganization. 

Record divorce rates, dwindling birth ' 
rates, evidences of parental irresponsibility, 
and widespread juvenile delinquency seem 
to point to a process of decay,’ but they rep- ` 
resent not only disorganization but reorgan- 
ization. The same forces which find expres- 
sion in family instability are supporting a 
type of family unity based upon the binding 
affections and loyalties possible in a smaller, 
more personalized family association. 


This point of view will be clearer if we .. 


contrast the known form of yesterday’s 
family with the possibilities inherent in its 
opposite. The family of yesterday, described 
in its most extreme form, was patriarchal, 
adult-centered, familistic, autocratic, con- 
cerned, primarily with the production of 
things, and preoccupied with its own house- 
keeping.. It was clearly incompatible with 
the notions of political democracy, of the 
need for maximum expression of personality, 
of equality of opportunity, of the sacredness 
of personality which grew up in the educa- 
tional, political, and philosophical circles of 
the time. Its opposite is impossible of 
achievement overnight but can be conceived 
of as a workable form, namely, a family 
which is equalitarian, democratic in deci- 
sion-making, in which children may have an 
equal vote and voice, concerned. primarily 
with the development of personalities and 
their guidance, allowing freedom of expres- 
sion consistent with family unity, expecting 


Press, 1938), and Robert C. Angell, The Family En- 
counters the Depression. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1936). 


8 Gunnar Myrdal, The American Dilemma (New 


~ York: Harper & Bros., 1944), IL, 1¢55~56. 


9 Carle C. Zimmerman, “The Social Conscience 
and the Family,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LII (November, 1946), 263-69. 
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THE AMERICAN ‘FAMILY: 


the greatest happiness to be found in the 
family, and more concerned, by and large, 
with homemaking than with housekeeping. 
We will refer to these two extremes hence- 
forth as the familistic-patriarchal and per- 
son-centered democratic aay types, re- 
spectively. z9 

But the transition to the more demo- 
cratic form is never complete nor uniformly 
compelling in a secularizing society. No pat- 
tern holds men and women in line very ef- 
fectively, as the old forms break up—here 


you may have a serial polygynist, there a 


budding patriarch, liere a matriarchal ar- 
- rangement, and there anarchy or a filio- 
centric family, depending often on early 
interaction between parent and child and 
courtship relationships. There is consider- 
able evidence that families are working out 
the form which appears most compatible 
with their particular personalities. “In our 
family we handle the problem this way” 


the proud ‘explanation the young ea 


gives in a child-study meeting. 
Are, not families growing into differenti- 


ated forms on the basis of their interpersonal, 


experiences? Each ‘party. to a marriage 


brings to the relationship personai roles 
which he has played which may not comple- 


ment the personal roles of the other. Let us 
analyze the formation of a family pattern in 
a hypothetical case. X has always dominat- 
ed the situations in his parental home and 
has been encouraged to play the dominant 


role. His wife, Y, may well have been reared, 
in a home where no one person dominated: 


all the time and may demand a continuation 
of that pattern. Conflict there will be in this 


family as personalities strive for the balance 
that will prove most livable. The result may, 


1 Cf, Burgess and Locke, op. cit., pp. vii-viii. 
Burgess and Locke have popularized the terms “in- 
stitutional” and “companionship” family for these 


*” forms. The terms institutional and companionship 


are not satisfactory because all family forms are in- 
stitutional if not matters of pure whim. The com- 
panionship family is no less institutional ‘than its 
polar extreme. It is also often confused with the 
childless companionate. We. therefore reject them 
for the more descriptive terms familistic-patriarchal 
and person-centered democratic family types. 
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be an agreement that appears to be semi- 
patriarchal because X makes most of the de- 
cisions, but there are areas in which Y is 
dominant as well as areas in which they 


challenge each other, ending with a battle- - - 


wrung consensus. In other combinations, 
better matched in’ terms of the personal 
roles carried over from the parental families, 
the partners may quickly achieve agree- 
ment, with one dominating and one subor- 
dinate or with any of several possible forms. 

If there is-any modal type of family in 
America, it is the semipatriarchal form in 
which a dominant husband “brings in the 
bacon” and a submissive woman plays a 
traditional wife-and-mother role. Child- 
rearing and homemaking are primarily the 
responsibility of the wife, whereas the busi- 
ness contacts and political activities of the 
family .remain within the husband’s prov- 
ince. This arrangement, midway between 
the familistic-patriarchal and the person- 
centered democratic family, is constantly 
being challenged by insurgent mothers who 
rebel against the confining role of wife-and- 
mother and by a few fathers who feel strong- 
ly that it takes two to make a home! In 
spite of the dissidents it is our impression 
that the family form is stabilizing tempo- 
rarily, at least, at this point on the con- 
tinuum. 

Our cultural definitions continue. to dif- 
ferentiate between masculine and feminine 
roles, The ladylike role shall be overtly sub- 
ordinate, polite, and gracious. A manlike 
role must include self-assertion, initiative, 
and decisiveness. Manv' of our. first- and 
second-generation immigrant families have 
never known any form except the patriar- 
chal; for them the complementary roles of 
dominant father-submissive ‘mother are 
culturally set. Moreover, in census-taking 
and all official matters, the national, state, 
and local governments provide that the 
family head shall be the husband, if he is 
living. The law further supports the semi- _ 
patriarchal arrangement in delineating the 
duty of the husband to support his wife and 
children and the wife’s right to exact sup- 
port. No wife has ever been jailed for non- 


the wife the heart of the home... 
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` support. From the Hebrews down to the 
present, religion has supported the familis- 
_ tic-patriarchal form. In a text for Catholic 
college students the official point of view of 
the Roman Catholic church is stated in 
forthright terms: “The man is the head, and 
. the 
place of the woman is in the home.”** Among 
the authoritarian religions there is little sup- 
port for the person-centered democratic 
family. Our scriptural exhortations leave no 
doubt where the seat of family authority 
should be. Even heaven is thought -to: be 
ruled by an authoritarian father. 
Furthermore, money is a source of power 
which supports male dominance in the fam- 
ily. Unconsciously, the most emancipated 
of women catch themselves saying, “I hate 
to spend his money.” Money belongs to him 
who earns it, not to her who spends it, since 


he who earns it may withhold it. When the 


power of money is added to.the cultural defi- 
nition, it is no wonder that equalitarian:ar- 


rangements give way to the-culturally de-: 


fined semipatriarchal system. As more 


wives become competent to earn their living 


and choose that alternative throughout the 
family cycle, the power of money may be 
equalized between husband and wife. Mean- 


while, even where both are working, the: 


wife is usually paid less and her contribution 
is viewed as minor. 

Finally, there is the mating gradient, a 
demonstrable tendency for men to insure 
themselves a semipatriarchal authority by 
marrying mates of less education, younger, 
and less qualified to make decisions. Thus 
are husbands prepared to dominate the 
family intellectually. Moreover, if their 

Edgar Schmiedeler, Marriage and the Family 


(New York: McGraw- Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946), 
p. 118. : 
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quarrels ever came to blows, his greater 


-strength, physically, would settle things. 


Person-centered democratic family living 
requires a skill and understanding now pos- 
sessed by few couples. Mature, equally 
matched personalities with rich experiences 
in give-and-take are needed to found such a 
family. Neurotic, egocentric, domineering, 
and submissive persons are handicapped. 
The so-called “companionship” family ap- 
pears to have much in common with the 


` beautiful ideal of the “Brotherhood of Man” 


as a millennial goal. Both may well be de- 
sirable, but they are extremes based largely 
on the opposite of what is found in society 
at this time. 


— A more pragmatic approach is to examine 
the weaknesses and strengths of American 
families today and to attempt to formulate 
a national policy which would enable them 
to make the most of the challenging changes 
ahead in government, industry, and social 
relations. It is to that task that social sci- 
ence and technology must turn. A vital rele 
awaits these disciplines, if not in changing 
family form or in creating new standards, at 
least in predicting significant trends and in 
adding to the knowledge of human conduct. 
We see the family, then, with these aids, 
surviving the present spurt of machine-age 
developments (our foresight does not carry 
us into the atomic age), of urbanization, of 
social mobility, of wars and economic de- 
pressions, with a minimum of scars and a 
maximum of vitality. We see great possibil- 
ities in the family of tomorrow as an im- 
proved small-family organization, geared to 
assure maximum self-expression of family 


‘members while maintaining integrity and 


inner loyalty to the whole. 
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ABSTRACT 


Social scientists-and psychiatrists, though working with the same material, atrive at different results 
because of the use of different approaches and techniques. The following viewpoints are discussed: emphasis 
on the social versus the individual aspect, the physical and the external versus the emotional, the conscious 
versus the unconscious, and the descriptive, “objective” study versus the therapeutic. 


Sciences are. interrelated and :-interde- 
pendent. Astronomy depends on mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry. In medicine 
many sciences, such as biology, chemistry, 
physics, etc., meet with the sick human be- 


ing as the chief aim of study. There are- 


many sciences that have the same subject 
matter for consideration, though approach- 
ing it from different.angles. Psychiatry deals 
with the human being; so does biology; so 
does psychology; so do social sciences and 
law. Because of the difference in approach, 
each of these has developed its own back- 
ground, its own mass of knowledge, its.own 
tools and techniques and, for-all practical 
purposes, even its own technical language. 
Often one discipline does not understand the 
other. The chief difficulty seems to be a 
problem in semantics. The social scientist 
claims that he is the one who understands 
the criminal because he has studied the 
man’s physical and social environment in 


great detail, the presumption being that it . 


is this that gives us clear insight on the sub- 
ject. The psychiatrist, on the other hand, is 
likely to study the individual criminal and 
assign to the physical and external social 
environment a relatively secondary place. 
It is therefore necessary that we attempt to 
understand each other, perhaps even to 
interpret and translate each other’s: lan- 
guage. 

These reflections came to me as I was 
reading reviews of my latest volume.’ Every 
author should in all reason expect a certain 
- number of unfavorable reviews. I have re- 
ceived some, but what impressed me most 


- 1 Case Studies in the Psychopathology of Crime 
(Washington: Medical Science Press, 1944), Vol. IT. 


about such reviews was that in the main 
they came from social scientists, who, it 
seems, do not understand the dynamic 
meaning of psychiatry, whose purpose is to 
study the emotional and psychic back- 
ground of human behavior.'I shall attempt 
to answer these criticisms and will especially 
try to’ clarify the various differential ap- 
proaches. - 

The case material comes from the De- 
partment for the Criminal Insane (Howard 
Hall) of St: Elizabeth’s Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The group is more varied than 
what one finds in the usual city or state 
prison. In addition to prisoners coming from 
the city of Washington, we get an interest- 
ing group of federal prisoners not likely to. 
be found in a city or state prison, by reason 
of the nature of federal offenses: counter- 


` feiting, white slavery, post office violations, 


interstate violations, military prisoners, and 
prisoners from the territories, etc. Nonethe- 
less, one critic comments as follows on what 
he considers the highly selective character of 
the material: - 


` In studying these case histories, the reader 
must bear in mind that he is not dealing with 
an unselected sample of ‘criminals, nor even 
with such a sample of those who happen to be 
caught and convicted, but only those who are 
committed to hospitalization for the criminally 
insane..... Because of the selected character 
of the.men studied, we must be careful not to 
draw any general conclusions as to the average 
criminal from these cases, especially since all 
we have here is a statement of the man him- 
self as to the factors that influence his be- 
havior.?’ oe 
2 W.' McClintock, Minnesota Law Review, 
XLIX (June, 1945), 467-68. 
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It seems that the popular mind, when 
not exactly frightened by the term “crimi- 
nal insane,” believes at least that the crimi- 
nal insane are a group sui generis, totally 
different from any other type of criminal 
one might meet. That is to say, it is claimed 
that, since the criminal insane represent a 
` particular group, such lessons as might be 
learned from them cannot apply to the so- 
called “normal” criminals. This is a mis- 


understanding. By and large the so-called ` 


“criminal insane” consist of two groups. In 
the first group are those who are primarily 
criminal and who im the course of. their im- 
prisonment have developed psychotic-like 
reaction requiring hospitalization in a psy- 
chiatric institution; often it is of a very 


brief duration. Beyond the fact that they: 


show more emotional tension, in trying to 
adjust themselves to the problem of im- 
prisonment, this group in nowise differs 
psychopathologically from the. group of so- 
called “normal” criminals. The other group 
consists of individuals who are primarily 
insane and in whom the criminal behavior is 
an: outflow from the original psychotic 
_ tendencies. We speak of the first group as the 
criminal insane, with emphasis on the 
word “criminal, ’ and we speak of the sec- 
ond group, too, as criminal i insane, but em- 
phasizing the word “insane.” However, 
while in one sense these cases are different 
from the first group, the mechanisms oper- 
ating in the two groups are basically the 
same. One of the fundamental lessons taught 
us by psychogenetics is that the abnormal 
psychic reactions are to a large extent but 
quantitative exaggerations of the normal 


, and that the mechanisms operating in one - 
may be found in the other. The basic psychic - 


mechanisms uncovered in the criminal of the 
criminal-insane type are in essence not dif- 
ferent from those uncovered either in the 
‘so-called “normal” criminal or in the truly 
insane. Furthermore, there drift into How- 
„ard Hall a large number of cases, mainly as 
malingerers (the so- -called “psychopathic” 


criminals) who are in every way like the ‘ 
. rest of the so-called ‘ 


est ‘normal’? 
population. 


criminal 
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On the other hand, it must be admitted 


. that even the statement that these two 


groups differ greatly from each other is true 


‘only in a limited sense. If one takes as an 


instance a typical “normal” criminal who 
developed a bitter reaction against authori- 
ties for having so unjustly mistreated him, 
for which reason he has been diagnosed as 


‘prison psychosis, paranoid type (which, in 
passing, it is not—it is nothing but a hysteri- 


cal projection reaction, which disappears 
completely as soon as the man is released) 
and compares him with a typical insane in- 


‘dividual who has become criminal, to wit, a 


paranoid schizophrenic who began with de- 
lusions of persecution which led him to as- 
sault with a'dangerous weapon, which, in 
turn,.led to his arrest, and finally to his 
transfer to a psychiatric institution—in 
these two extreme types you have cases that 
obviously differ greatly from each other, and 
under such circumstances we may be justi- 
fied in putting them in separate groups, .des- 
ignating the former. as criminal insane and 
the other as insane criminal. But it is pos- 
sible to start with one end of.the line and, by 
a series of almost imperceptible gradations, 
to fill in, step by step, and one by one, many 
cases coming in between, until, having 
started at-one end with the “normal” crimi- 
nal, we reach the obviously psychotic crimi- 
nal, the whole series appearing. as merely 


quantitative. exaggerations of the normal, 


. While, in general, the author is committed 
to the psychodynamic approach, it must be 
stated that there was no attempt made in 
these studies to prove that criminality is due 
to purely psychogenic and: emotional influ- 
ences. Rather, the attempt is made here to 
learn to what extent, if any, emotional fac- 
tors contribute to crime. There is no denying 
or belittling here the contribution of physi- 
cal, biological, social, and general cultural 
factors to criminality, but, as in any scien- 
tific undertaking, we-must study one factor 
at a time, keeping it as the variable, with the 
rest of the factors held constant. This is not 
to say, however, that my cases have only 
psychogenic material and lack other aspects. 
Not at all! My cases are replete with mate- 


` 
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rial bearing on sociocultural factors as re- 


lated to criminality, but, in accordance with 
my original approach, all this material—ex- 
cept where I was able to obtain additional 
material from other sources—is obtained 
from the patient and is presented as seen 
through the eyes of the patient who, to me, 
is the most important medium of expression 
so far as these studies are concerned. Limit- 
ed as his vision may be,.warped as it is by 
all sorts of psychological entanglements, it 
is supremely his view and his emotions 
which in the long run have determined his 
behavior in general and his criminal be- 
havior-in particular. Apparently it is diff- 
cult for a nonpsychiatrist, especially a social 
scientist, to grasp the difference between the 
two disciplines. The psychiatrist, like any 
physician, sees in the criminal a patient, an 
individual who is psychically sick and whose 
symptoms .are expressed in antisocial be- 
- havior. His primary purpose and function is 
to treat. the patient, not merely to study 
him. No criminal wants to be studied for 
study’s sake, and no criminal will submit 
himself as a psychological guinea pig and re- 
veal to anyone his innermost life. On the 
other hand, the social scieritist sees in the 
criminal a subject to be studied. The rela- 
tionship here is basically an objective, cold, 
impersonal one, however nice and affable the 
student may be otherwise. And in our view 
no objective impersonal approach can ever 
succeed in ferreting out the instinctive emo- 
tional drives behind the ‘general human and: 
criminal behavior. Where a psychiatrist has 
adopted the attitude of the social scientist, 


he invariably has failed to get the material’ 


in question; where the social scientist has 
adopted the psychiatric approach, the re- 
sults have been fruitful. 

Among psychiatric workers in the field of 
criminality, the choice of material has all too 
often been guided by a desire to get results 


that would prove the’ original theory or 


thesis: that criminality is due to the opera- 
tion of psychic factors. This, of course, viti- 
ated the results. To avoid this, I have taken 
on any case that came along, whether it was 
clearly a neurotic criminal, a pure psycho- 
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path, a psychotic individual, a mental de- 
fective, or even a case of organic brain dis- 
ease, as long as the individual in question 
was willing to co-operate, even if from the 
beginning there seemed little hope or possi- 
bility of getting at the psychodynamics of 
the reaction. 
One critic states: .. 


There is no effort to verify this information 
from other sources. We are thus given no clue 
as to the interplay of sociocultural and psycho- 
physiological factors, and to the dynamic 
process of the criminal persorality, to say 
nothing of the cause of criminality in the man. 
Nor are we given any clear information as to 
how the life history material was obtained. 

. But if objectivity rather than the pa- 
tient’s own inner experience and reaction is 
sought, why is it there is no further effort at 
verification? We are given no means of dis- 
tinguishing the questionnaire material from 


. that obtained in free associations. No clue as 


to the relation of various sections of the ma- 
terial to each other. .... : Dreams lose much of 
their significance because it is at best difficult— 
often impossible, to relate them to the experi- 
ential settings in which they occurred—Section 
I and JI (The case of Manson). In the case of 
Kenneth Elton, the purpose is defeated be- 
cause only the patient’s own free association, 
not thé analyst’s comments are included. The 
reader is deprived of any clue to the more active 
role of the therapist as crucial turning points in 
the record affecting the material jurther elicited 
and in modifying the attitude and behavior of 
the patient.3 


The above quotation would seem to im- 
ply that, since much of the information 
comes from the patient himself and is not 
objectively verifiable, it is therefore not re- 
liable. In answer to this’ it should be said 
that in any psychotherapeutic attempt, it is 
in the main the material obtained from the 
patient himself, rather than that which has 
originated outside, that is the basic source 
of our knowledge of the criminal and is of — 
chief value in the treatment; it is indeed 
often the sole factor in the cure of the psy- 
chic illness. A belief in truth is independent 


3 Social Forces, XXIV, No. 1 (October, 1945), 
120-21. 
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of the nature of the truth but. nevertheless 
guides the individual to action. If, for in- 
stance, the patient submits that as a boy he 
suffered much anguish because of such-and- 
such a state of affairs in his home, it matters 
not, so far as his emotional reaction is con- 
cerned, whether such a state of affairs has 
actually existed or not. It is sufficient that 
he thought and felt so; while the situation 
may have been real or even entirely imagi- 
nary, there is no doubt of his own reaction 
' to it having been real. If it was real enough 
to be the cause of further actions, then it 
must have been real indeed. To put it in 
other words, the individual usually responds 
to his emotions as if they were right— 


whether they were right or wrong. It is 


therefore essential that, along with the fac- 
tual basis of the reaction, its emotional 
background and accompaniments be deter- 


` mined, and that can only come from the 


patient. 

If. it be further injected that the patient, 
being so unreliable, might even have “manu- 
factured” this presumed anguish, it may be 
said in answer that, first, lies have psychic 
reasons behind them, have their definite 
place in the. mental life of the individual, and 
‘as a rule are products of the unconscious and 
may be interpreted as such; second, if it be 

- gross, it will not fit in with the other parts of 
the accounts. It is not difficult-to show by a 
critical analysis of the material where it fits 

` and where it does not fit into the case. 

Another criticism that has been leveled 
is against the place of fantasy in the history 
of the individual. It has been said that since 
a good deal of the material probably consists 
of fantasies, it is not a reliable index to the 
individual’s actual behavior. It should be 


borne in mind, however, that fantasy plays: 


a very large role in the lives of criminals 


, (even as it does in the lives of normal. 


people); and if a fantasy furnishes enough 
energy to drive the individual across the 
,continent many times and make him indulge 
in certain kinds of erratic behavior, then it 
is not only a psychic fact, but a fact in every 
sense of the word. 
One criticism runs like this: 
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Criminologists accustomied to dealing factu- 
ally with criminal behavior are going to find. 
it difficult to fall in line with this seemingly 
uncritical acceptance of whatever story a 
criminal tells as the veal story [italics ours] of 
items of importance of any behavior sequence. 
The reader is given very little of the factual 
picture that might enable him to form an 
independent judgment of “where it fits and 
where it does not fit into the cure.” If the stary 
told satisfies the credulity of the particular 
psychiatrist, it apparently “fits” and is to be 
accepted as the really meaningful account of 
any particular behavior episode. Anyone who 
has worked intimately with criminals and. be- 
come. acquainted with their loquacious and 
often romantic or dramatic account of their 
own behavior must be a bit nonplussed by the 
smug and complacent acceptance by the 
psychiatrist of the role of All-Knowing Being 
without further objective investigation where 
the particular story told fits into the case... .. 
In a similar manner, the factually minded will 
be distressed by the obvious selection of ele- 
ments and items that have been reported in 
these cases.4 

„Iam afraid that the author of this quota- 
tion simply does not understand how a psy- 
chiatrist works up his material and how he 
arrives at the final formulation. No trained 
psychiatrist is going to accept whatever 
story the patient—be he a civilian, neurotic, 
or a criminal—tells as the real story. Though. 
the critic lays much. emphasis ‘on facts, ac- 
tually there are no facts, but only feelings 
about this.or that situation or event, which 
we are pleased to call facts. Facts as they ap- 
pear to’ human beings are only contextually 
meaningful, and the context, from the point 
of view of dynamic psychiatry, is emotional. 
To-Hitler racial superiority was a fact, and to 
Stalin class struggle is a fact. To the deeply 
religious person the Bible as a revelation 
and the Word of God is a fact; to the agnos- 
tic the very contrary are the facts. To the 
Christian, the Mohammedan is an. infidel, 
and to the Mohammedan, the Christian is 
an infidel, and what they both seem to the 
heathen Chinese may easily be conjectured. 


4 George B. Vold, American Sociological Review, 
X (April, 1945); 311. 
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Where, „then, do facts end and feelings 
begin? 

Between the original version as first ob- 
tained from the patient and the final version 
as presented herewith, there are many, 
many steps and gradations designed to fill in 
gaps, to correct inaccuracies and discrep- 
ancies, and to allow for the element of over- 
active imagination and the play of emotional 
factors. No psychiatrist worth his salt will 
ever accept uncritically whatever story the 
criminal chooses to tell him; nor, on the 
other hand, is he going to tell the patient 


that his story is a lie, though he may well - 


think it so. Instead, he tries to gain his con- 
fidence and gradually get the many-sided 
aspects of the facts elicited. Little by little, 
enough of the facts are obtained to establish 
the framework of the case to be built. The 
material is thus gathered objectively and is 
objectively presented. If the “ie”. previous- 
ly told by the patient does not fit in, it is not 
immediately disregarded and thrown out, 
but, on the contrary, is carefully discussed 
and: evaluated. It may then turn out that 
the so-called “lies” were defense reactions. 
erected by the individual as a compensation 
for growing feelings of insecurity and in- 
feriority or as a protection against fear of 


consequences. A certain patient gave me at. 


first a history of heterosexual adjustment 
that even Casanova might envy. He turned 
out to be an absolute homosexual with no 
heterosexual experiences whatsoever and his 
‘original statement was intended to mislead 
me. At the beginning I accepted, of course, 
his statement at its face value, but as in all 
cases, only provisionally so and for the time 
being, but continued working with him. As 
we kept working, day after day, discrep- 
ancies in his sex life began to appear, and the 
patient’s aid was solicited to clear these up. 
At no time was he allowed to feel that he 

„was being “trapped,” and he finally ad- 
mitted spontaneously that he was a homo- 
sexual, 

None of the cases offered in this series is 
presented in the version as first given by the 
patient, but only as it has finally emerged. 
What emerges, therefore, is the “factual” 


` 
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picture that enables the student to form an 
independent judgment where the state- 
ments made fit or do not fit into the frame- 
work. In this unbiased presentation, little is 
given ‘that would “tax” the credulity of the 


‘reader. This is most ‘clearly evident in the’ 


cases that are presented psychoanalytically, 
session by session. The intelligent reader, 
therefore, can: himself follow the develop- 
ment of the material step by step and see 
how lies, deliberate falsifications; unwitting 
inaccuracies gradually give way to a fuller, 
more sensible, and more acceptable under- 
standing of the situation. 

Along with emphasis on “facts,” “factual - 
picture,” and ‘‘objective investigation” the 
critic also speaks of “intimate dealings with 
criminals.” So far as I know the literature, 
the conventional sociological approach (I 
exclude the more dynamic social scientists 
of the type of W. I. Thomas, E. W. Burgess, 
and Donald Young, to cite a few who, fol- 
lowing the lead of psychiatrists, genuinely 


go into intimate details of the person’s life) ` ' 


does not give an intimate account at all but 
only a very detailed statement of so-called 


“facts”; true insight into the emotional life 


of the individual thus escapes them. With 
the tools at his disposal, the social scientist 
can only accept a certain situation as a fact 
and another statement as a lie; but he can- 
not, by reason of his particular approach and 
the type of tools with which he works, give 
good reasons for accepting one statement as 
truth and another statement as a lie—ex- 
cept by what appeals to him personally as 
the nature of the respective statements. To 
the psychiatrist, however, neither the true 
nor the false statements are accepted but 
are continually worked with until each ap- 
pears in its correct perspective. 

‘In the words of one critic, the one object 
of a series of elaborate case histories should 
be presumably to illustrate something of the 
difference in techniques of analysis. The pre- 
sumption is entirely in the mind of the critic. 
While a general outline of the technique 
used has been given, it was never a part of 
the original aim of the author to offer elabo- 
rate differential techniques in the analysis 
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.of criminals, but only to present their life- 
histories in as complete, objective, and de- 
tailed a manner as- possible. I do not see that 
a book intended inthe main as a reference 
source for research in criminal material 
should go to greater length in explaining 
how the material has been obtained. 
` Throughout the psychiatric, psychological, 
and. social science literature one finds abun- 
dant case material or studies based on case 
material, but I am not aware that in each 
and every history the research worker in 
question gives a detailed description every 
time of the technique used in obtaining the 
case material. It would be woefully wasteful 
if it. were ‘so. There are in psychiatric and 


psychoanalytic literature special treatises, 


monographs, and numerous separate studies 


given to the discussion of how to elicit case: 


material. 

We are justified in expecting that anyone 
who considers himself a critic of psycho- 
analytic material should, beforehand, have 
acquainted himself with at least the main 
routine and procedures for eliciting psychi- 
atric material: As for details of the tech- 
niques used in this series, even a detailed 
recitation in a long preface could hardly do 
it justice; the interested student should read 
‘the material in its nascent form. It is indeed 
the more dynamically oriented social scien- 
tists who gave me the moral (and financial) 
support for the publication of the series. 

It has been one of the standard criticisms 


of psychoanalysis by social scientists ‘that , 
the data are never published. The publica- 


tion of this material supplies the want. 


In some quarters the histories are criti- 
cized as not being long enough. In answer to 
this I can only submit that the cases are al- 
ready as large and extensive as any practical 
publishing can stand and that it is neither 
practicable nor desirable to present greater 
details, for this would require that, besides 
the final presentation, all the original ques- 
tions and answers as sequentially obtained 
from the patient be given in their original 
` form—an obvious impossibility, for éach 
case then would take up many times more 
space. Hence, any reader who is not fully 
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` satisfied with the presentation is welcome to 


come to my office, as others have done, and 
inspect and read the archives. 

From other sources the histories have 
been criticized as being altogether too long, 
and it has been stated that much briefer 
histories could have served the purpose just 
as well. One critic delivers himself of the fol- 
lowing: 


There may be some reason, which escapes 
one, for so extensive a presentation of such case 
material, but unfortunately it seems only tedi- 
ous and repetitious with no special merit because 
it is in the victim’s own words. It is hard to 
believe that these four case histories will add 
much to our knowledge of causes, course, and 
treatment of criminality in general... . there 
is a dearth of concise lessons to be learned there- 
from..... A great deal of wasted effort and 
time in psychoanalysis. ..... One wonders if 
the same material might not have been dis- 
covered with the same advantageous corise- 
quences by simpler means.5 


Since this criticism comes from a psycho- 
biologist, I can do no better than to quote 


` the following from Dr. Adolf Meyer, the 


father of psychobiology in America: 


Psychiatry is the description anc analysis 
of diseases which take months and years, for 
their evolution and which require caretul 
records of conscientious and methodical cb- 
servations in order to replace impressionistic 


.methods by an approximation to methods of 


precision. We need less discussions of generali- 
ties and more records of well-observed cases 
and especially records of life times—not merely 
snatches of picturesque symptoms or transcrip- 
tions of the meaning in traditional terms.® 


For my part, I am not concerned with the 
length of the histories—the length is the 
very last consideration. I work with the 
patient until, to the best of my ability, I 
have exhausted all the material. 

‘The work has been criticized in some, 
quarters as laying too much emphasis on 


SW. Muncie, Quarterly Review of Biology, XX, 
No. x (March, 1945), 108-9. 


6In The Eclipse of a Mind, by Alonzo Graves 
(New York: Medical Journal Press, 1942), p. ill. 
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sex. Thus one criticism made was: “Tt is felt 
that unnecessary experiences have been re- 
lated in regard to sexual. details.” And an- 
other states: “The criteria of significance 
apparently [are] that the items reported deal 
in some way with sex experience,”? 


I plead absolutely not guilty to this 
charge. In the field of psychodynamics, I re- 
gard myself as an eclectic who is’not com- 
mitted to any particular point of view. 
While I accept a good deal of Freud’s basic 
tenets, I do not by any means follow him in 
all directions. His formulation that mastur- 
bation and sense of guilt is back of criminal- 

‘ity is, to my mind, not applicable to a ma- 
jority of criminal cases. (This concept, un- 
fortunately, has been overexploited by some 
of his more orthodox followers.) Nor do I 
accept the universality of castration and 
other concepts. I take the material as it 
comes from the patient, laying no more 
emphasis on one aspect than on another; 
they are all of equal value to me. Rather 
than the purely sexual, if I stress anything 
at all, I stress the over-all emotional aspects 
of the situation. Sex life is an important 
part of our life, and I tried to present such 


details as were brought forth by the patient, 


but it by no means forms the predominant 
part of the material. In Volume I of the 
series, four out of five cases have only a 
moderate amount of sexual material: In 
most cases, I have found feelings of frustra- 
tion, inferiority, humiliation, privation or 
overprotection, unrequited affection, hos- 
tility, motives of revenge, and like strong 
emotional states as being among the chief 
factors in one’s life. However, there are cases 
in which the sexual factor by the very ha- 
ture of the reaction is most prominent, as in 
cases of homosexuality (thus, Case 3 in Vol. 
I is that of a man charged with sodomy). 
» Likewise, of the four cases in Volume II, 
Cases 6 and 7 have very little sexual mate- 
rial in them. Case 7 of Volume II (white 
slavery) does not emphasize the sex factor 
at all. However, Case 8 in Volume II is that 
of rape; it is not surprising that there is 


1 The Prison Officers Magazine (Scotland), XXXV 


+ (February, 1946), 39 (W. J. K.). 
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much sexual material in this. I do not stress 
sex nor do I deliberately ignore it. As a hu- 
man biologist, I take what is presented to 
me. Allin all, an attempt has been made to 
elicit not sexual material per se, not family, 
social, or economic material as such, but _ 
material as it continually reveals and un- 
folds itself, with particular emphasis on the 
emotional aspects of the total situation. 
One critic states the following: 


One of the cases is presented in the original 
form as it was analyzed. The subject, Kenneth 
Elton (pseudonym), was committed because 
of an attempt at seduction of a nine-year-old ` 
girl. In the analysis he was asked to begin each 


` session with an account of his dreams and then ` 


to give his associations. In the process he 
eventually arrived at an interpretation which 


‘accounted for the behavior on the basis of a 


shocking sexual experience which occurred 
when he was about six or seven years old. A 
cure is claimed, since no repetition of the be- 
havior is known to have occurred in the seven- 
teen years following the analysis. Plausible as 
it is, this explanation does not rest on a basis 
logically superior to patent-medicine cures. 
Even if it were possible to be sure that un- 
detected sex crimes did not ccntinue, there is 
still the question of what is responsible. A, 
critical reader inevitably hungers for some im- 
provement on the post hoc style of reasoning 
and, perhaps, in this case, for some additional 
information, if it could be gathered, on the 
subject’s personality as viewed by his con- 
temporaries and on the extent to which the 
analyst guided the development of the story 
by his suggestions and questions, and on other 
matters. This is not to suggest, however, 
that the case material given is not valuable or 
even that the interpretation might not be the 
true one. To a certain extent, the psychopathic 
and criminal aspects of-some of the cases are at 
least partially separate. The criminal behavior 
apparently developed in the same fashion as 
with normal personalities—through participa- 
tion ‘in social groups in which criminal activity 
is conventional. At most, the mental ab- 
normality operates in these cases as a partial 
cause of the criminality and as an influence on 
the type of crime and on the success of the crimi- 
nal career.® 


8 Robert E. L, Faris, American Ji ournal of Soci- 
ology, L (January, 1945), 323- 
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It is difficult to understand this sort of 
argument, which maintains that the expla- 
nation offered by me does not rest on a logi- 
cal basis. The critic, it seems, wishes here 
to suggest nothing less than that the fact 
that the man was treated psychoanalytically 
and got well is no proof at all that it is the 
particular treatment that was responsible 
for the cure. This is obviously an incorrect, 
even fallacious, reasoning on the basis of the 
facts available and as presented. The man in 
question was arrested several times and 
several times faced the electric chair. None- 
theless, the fear and the threat of the elec- 
tric chair did not act as deterrents from fur- 
ther commission of the crime. Then the man 
received the benefit of psychotherapy, 
gained insight into his basic difficulties, and 
indulgence in this criminal behavior has 


.stopped. There is every reason to believe, 


and no reason to believe the contrary, that 
it is the treatment that was responsible for 
the sudden cessation of criminal behavior. 
How else could the same be accounted for? 
Can the critic submit a single reason or ar- 
gument as to what else could be responsible? 
The entire progress of medicine consists in 
the-application of remedial measures, which 
produce results. It would be entirely falla- 
cious to say that the claim of the physician 
that certain remedial measures produced re- 
sults is entirely reasoning post hoc. Compar- 
ing the study and the cure of the case of rape 
with the claims of patent-medicine adver- 
tisers would be too acrid to be palatable if 
it did not appear from this that the critic 
apparently does not even understand how 
patent medicine works. In the use of patent 
medicines the patient makes a blind diag- 
nosis on the basis of a superficial symptom 
and just as blindly chooses a medicine which 
temporarily may help but basically does not 


touch the root of the disease, which is far’ 


greater than the individual symptom. But 
can the reviewer be so ignorant as not to 
know that, in the case of the criminal, a care- 
ful preliminary study and diagnosis were 
made by a competent staff, on the basis of 


which a further study was undertaken with _ 


a view to ferreting out the complicated roots 
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of the trouble? The official record, in which 
the comments by other psychiatrists are 
given, was there for the critic to read. Why 
did he not read it? If the patient has some 
sort of indigestion and the doctor prescribes 
a mixture of rhubarb and soda, the use of 
which is followed by relief of the symptoms, 
the physician in question is fully entitled to 
claim that the relief of the symptom is due 
to ‘the use of the drugs he prescribed and 
nothing else. The same holds true in other 
sciences where the use of certain measures 
and certain techniques produce certain re- 
sults. It is really difficult to see how the re- 


. viewer could: offer such false reasoning. 


As for the critic’s request for information 
about the patient’s personality, it is all 
there, spread out for his and others’ benefit, 
if he would only take the trouble to look 
for it. And as far as the query on the extent 
to which the analyst guided the develop- 
ment of the story by his suggestions and 


questions, that is again a matter of detai ed 


technique, already discussed. 

There is little doubt by now that crimi- 
nals can be cured by psychotherapeutic 
means; but that is only. another way of say- 
ing that they are emotionally sick people. 
Psychotherapy offers the one hopeful ap- 
proach to the treatment of the crimiral. 
Surgical and medicinal measures (use of en- 
docrine glands, substances, castration, etc.) 
have failed, as have also punitive means. 
Though we have been furnished with a great 
deal of suggestive material, I do not see that 
anything very fruitful has come from social 
scientists as regards the treatment and cur- 
ability of criminals. Though much stress has 
been laid on poverty and slums as factors in 
crime, I am not greatly impressed with the 
arguments. The well-to-do classes have their 
full share of criminals; the type of crime 
may be different and, for understandable 
reasons, they do not get caught or serve 
sentences as frequently as members of the 
poorer classes. Slums do not produce crimi- 
nals any more than Wall Street produces 
bankers or any more than banks cause high- 
grade embezzlers. Criminally inclined irdi- 
viduals gravitate to the slums and criminal- 
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ly inclined high-grade financiers gravitate 
to Wall Street. A racketeer is a racketeer 
whether he operates among poor people 
or among rich people, whether on a local, 
national, or international scale. The psycho- 
logical factors behind the former may bé 
identical with those driving the latter: It is 
conceivablé that in a different state of so- 
ciety crime may be done away with, but that 
is a utopian fantasy for dreamy philosophi- 
cal anarchists and tender-hearted libertari- 


ans to indulge in. It has no conceivable re-- . 


lation to our present reality. Crime has been 
and is universal, regardless of the state of 
society. There is plenty of crime in demo- 
cratic America, communistic Russia, Fas- 
cist Spain, just as there was in Nazi Ger- 
many. Whatever contribution social and 
cultural factors make to crime—and they 
are no doubt large—they appear to be more 
in the nature of an environment that serves 
as a vehicle and a medium of expression for 
criminality, rather than acting as principal 
etiological factors. The environment brings 


to the surface that which is latent, and what. 


is latent are the basic instinctive, emotional 
forces that drive all humans to action. A 
failure in the proper integration of these 
forces may result in one case in a neurosis 
or a psychosis, in another in criminality. 
Let us take as an illustration the well-estab- 
lished fact that there is a great increase in 
crime following a war. Let us take a small 
community which in normal times had 
about one hundred robberies a year. When 
the postwar period comes, the same com- 
munity—assuming it remained the same in 
size—now has one hundred and seventy-five 
such robberies a year. Let us further suppose 
that each such crime is committed by one 
individual, so that the community in ques- 
tion furnishes now one hundred and seventy- 
five individual criminals instead of one 
hundred as previously given. Social scien- 
tists will tell us that the increase is due 


to greater extravagance, broken homes, 


less parental care, etc. Generally, all these 
statements are entirely correct; nonethe- 
less, they offer only a superficial explana- 
tion. It may explain the total increase, 
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but it will not explain why of the total 
city population having ten thousand males, 
these seventy-five men and not any other 
seventy-five men succumbed to the post- 


“war influences, nor why it is that some 


of the other nine thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five men were not influenced by 
all these factors. There must be differences 
in the threshold of susceptibility, and only 
psychiatric work can ascertain those indi- 
vidual reasons and differences. 

But even granting that psychiatry offers 
the best hope for the solution of the problem 
of crime, it is doubtful whether it can ever 
help society to rid itself completely of crime. 
And that is because certain basic reactions 
seem so inherent in human beings as to be 
beyond any effective environmental reach. 
Human beings seem to be so organized emo- 
tionally that they cannot acquiesce with full 
equanimity and peace of mind to the ac- 
cepted dictates of society, the correct con- 
ceptions of right and wrong, and their full 
share of responsibility. This being the case, 
it provides a fruitful source of dissension and 
rebellion which may express itself in overt 
criminal behavior. Perhaps all this goes 
back to man’s basic insecurity and essential 
ambivalence. We are insecure and in conflict 
virtually from the day we are born. From 
earliest childhood we fight our parents, who 
insist on casting us into a particular world 
against our will. The price the parents pay 
for it is the excessive affection given us as 
children. At the same time, society is trying 
to hammer into us the cold reality which in 
many ways conflicts with the original pa- 
rental training. The result is not a well-syn- . 
thesized product, often not even an alloy or 
a physical mixture, but more in the nature 
of a colloid: an individual who is at once an 
adult and a child, in a state of permanent 
indecision, permanent insecurity, and per- 
manent ambivalence. That means neuroti- 
cism in its widest sense. It is this situation 
that is probably responsible for our neurot- 
ics and criminals as well. For basically there 
is no essential difference between the neu- 
rotic and the criminal except that each had 
parents and families with different attitudes 
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to which the children reacted differently. In 
one case you have the development of ex- 
treme sensitiveness, overprotectiveness, per- 
haps too much love and only little denial, 
yet many inner frustrations, causing the in- 
dividual to withdraw into himself with 
meekness, passivity, and much inner suffer- 
ing; that is a neurotic. In the other you have 
denial and hostility, with aggression reach- 
ing outward in some motor activity and pro- 
ducing what is socially known as a criminal. 
In a large sense the neurotic is essentially a 
repressed criminal; the criminal is an unre- 
pressed neurotic. Let any of us examine our 
daily behavior and note the amount of ag- 
gression and hostility we have to repress to 
realize how truly widespread criminal trends 
are in all of us, and most of all in the saint- 
liest. No wonder that Augustine, who as 
an adolescent indulged in minor stealing and 
later as an adult sinned sexually before the 
sense of guilt got hold of him, used to pray 
to God to forgive him for his dreams. 

And since ambivalence seems so basic in 
our life, can we ever come to a better under- 
standing with others than we can with our- 
selves? Like the fabled porcupines, we get 
closer together because of cold (we need 
each other) but are soon driven apart when 
the quills begin to hurt each other’s skin (we 
resent each other). Except in case of love— 
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and there too, we have perennial conflicts— 
two people rarely come together with per- 
fect unanimity except to conspire against a 
third or a fourth. 

I understand that anthropologists have 


found some primitive communities that 


have no crime. If so, they probably are very 
few and very small communities. In any 
event they must be exceptional. Virtually 
all societies we know of have crime. It is 
doubtful whether crimeless societies are. 
possible with us. Perhaps, if we knew more 
about the basic internal causes of crime, we 
might be able to work toward organizing a 
society which, if not entire crimeless, would 
be less conducive to crime. 

And so I come back to my original szate- 
ment that perhaps conflict, dissension, re- 
bellion, are all integral parts of our makeup. 
And if this be true, then we shall always 
have individuals with us who will rebel 
against any established code which their 
original psychological makeup cannot ac- 
cept and metabolize as a part of their own. 
This, however, should not deter us at pres- 
ent from continuing to study criminals 
psychodynamically and to cure as many as 
we can, learning at the same time the basic 
emotional causes that go into the making of 
criminal behavior. 


WasuincTon, D.C. .. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE SEX LIVES OF UNMARRIED MEN 


To the Editor: 


‘The May, 1947, issue of the Journal contains 
an article entitled, “The Sex Lives of Unmarried 
Men,” in which the authors undertake to gen- 
eralize on behavior on the basis of answers to 
questions dealing with the type of behavior un- 
der consideration. Without considering the ac- 
curacy of the conclusions drawn, I would like to 
question the validity of the procedure. It is 
based upon the assumption that persons answer 
accurately questions dealing with their be- 
havior. This is an unwarranted assumption, par- 
ticularly when the behavior is related to social 
and moral codes. Such a procedure might be 
justified were there an established deviation be- 
tween the truth and answers to such questions. 


It seems to me that the only valid conclusion. 


that can be drawn from such a procedure is that 
persons will answer specific questions affirma- 
tively or negatively in certain general propor- 
tions. There are a number of reasons that might 


prompt a person to answer a question of this. 


type affirmatively or negatively. These reasons 
range from shame to bravado and the extent to 
which any of them is involved in motivating 
behavior cannot be forecast, either individually 
or collectively, unless some device of a “‘lie- 
detector” type is used, and data in the report 
indicate that this was not the case. 

While my comments deal with a particular 
article, I think they can be applied generally to 
a great deal of sociological research which is 
based upon the assumption that answers to 
questions provide any more’ valid information 
than that people will answer such questions in 
particular ways. 

Sincerely, 


James E. Foster, Chief 
. Informational Service 
Ittmors PUBLIC Am 
e COMMISSION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: 
May 20, 1947 


To the Editor: 


I read, enjoy, and gain a great deal from the 
Journal. However, the May issue carries an ab- 


stract of a study on “The Sex Lives of Unmar- 
ried Men.” I was so shocked at the unfair con- 
clusions and interpretations about Negroes that 
I felt compelled to drop you a line. 

The investigators interviewed only five hun- 
dred Negro men, certainly not a large enough 
group to draw any valid conclusions. They also 
gave some consideration to such factors as edu- 
cational level, economic status, et al., of white 
men but apparently ignored that for Negroes. 
It is posšible that a large number of Negro 
soldiers could have come from the lowest group- 
ing, educationally and economically. If so, this 
would tend to indicate that sex behavior was 
environmental and not racial. 

The last sentence of the introductory para- 
graph reads, “It [the study] also reports the 
markedly different sex mores of the Negro popu- 
lation.” This was entirely unwarranted and 


“most certainly not borne out by the information 


presented. 
i Sincerely, 


Enpwin C. Berry, Executive Secretary 
Urban League of Portland 


"PORTLAND, OREGON 


June 13, 1947 


REJOINDER 
To the Editor: 


Iam happy to answer the letters sent to you 
by Mr. Foster and Mr. Berry in connection 
with the article by Dr. Hohman and myself, 
“The Sex Lives of Unmarried Men.” 

The question raised by Mr. Foster—concern- 
ing the accuracy or reliability of the answers 
obtained by direct psychiatric questioning— 
was one that we also considered before begin- 
ning our study. We considered the use of printed 
questionnaires but rejected them because we | 
felt that individuals answering them might mis- 
interpret the questions or fail to understand 
them as they were printed. We believe we were 
able to avoid that pitfall by adjusting our ter- 
minology in the face-to-face interview to the 


. vocabulary of the individual. We also felt that 


the printed questionnaire allowed the individual 


IAI 
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too much time to consider his answer and to 
change it for reasons of his own, such as “shame 

or bravado.” Also we felt the direct interview 
would allow us to judge whether we were being 

given a direct, spontaneous answer or one which 
was slanted to produce a special effect. Previous 
studies by Terman eż al. had been carried out 
with the questionnaire method; in these studies 
it is reported that only a fraction of the individ- 
uals to whom questionnaires were sent had re- 
plied. We felt we could secure a higher per- 
centage of replies by the interview method; this 
proved to be the case, as only four persons re- 
fused to take part in the study. 

' We also considered the “lie detector,” but 
decided not to use it for several reasons. One 
was the immediate difficulty, that it would not 
have been possible to use it in the Army. Sec- 
ondly, its association with legal procedures 
would have set up an emotional tension or con- 
flict, which would in ‘itself yield false results, 
since the lie detector records reactions to all con- 
flict material. Furthermore, according to a re- 
cent article by Inbau (Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chopathology, VIII [July, 1946], 151-58), the lie 
detector itself is not accurate; its margin of error 
may be as high as 25 per cent. 

While we were carrying out our studies, we 

, asked other psychiatric examiners, both in Bal- 
timore and in New York, to ask the same ques- 
tions, using the same technique as ours. They 
did so, and we are glad to report that the figures 
they obtained coincided with our own. 

There remains, of course, the fundamental 
doubt as to the accuracy of any method of in- 
vestigation involving answers given by one per- 
son to another. As psychiatrists, we admit the 
intricacies of the human mind and the multiple 
factors which can distort or falsify human state- 
ments, Nevertheless, until these factors can be 
better understood or controlled, we believe in- 
vestigation and research can be and should be 
carried out, with proper humility about the re- 
sults obtained. 

Mr. Berry of the Urban League of Portland 
questions the fact that we examined only five 
hundred Negro men. This was the entire num- 
ber of Negroes that passed through our induc- 
tion stations during the investigation period. 
We felt that the number was satisfactory, in 
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view of the fact that the replies given by Ne- 
groes were so consistent and showed little varia- 
tion. However, we checked five hundred sets of 
replies chosen at random from among the forty- 
one hundred white men and found the seme 
percentages holding true in both the larger 
group and in the samples. We concluded, there- 
fore, that it was not an injustice to assume that 
the percentages obtained from five hundred Ne- 
groes would hold true for forty-one hundred 
Negroes. 

Mr. Berry is probably not right in stating 
that the Negroes we encountered came pre- 
dominantly from the lowest group, education- 
ally and economically. There is no more reason 
to suspect that the Negroes came only from 
lower groups than that all the whites came from 
one group. It is important to note that we did 
not select or screen the men who came before us; 
we examined every man, white or Negro, as he 
passed through the induction stations. 

We believe that our findings show different 
sex mores among Negroes and whites, in regard 
to virginity rates, ages of commencing sexual 
activity, masturbation, and attitudes toward 
“nice girls.” Further evidence of the differences 
in sexual mores can be obtained in the anthropo- 
logical studies of Melville Herscovits, John Dol- 
lard, Allison Davis, and others. 

Our study presented only statistical results; 
we did not feel that we should attempt to in- 
terpret the data. That is the field of sociologists. 
It is our belief that Mr. Berry is correct in stat- 
ing that the difference in Negro sexual behavior 
is to be-explained on environmental, not racial, 
grounds. Anthropological studies have called 
attention to the contrasts between the struc- 
tures of white and Negro families co-existing 
within our own society. It is our belief that the 
dynamic factors associated with the different 
sexual mores will be found through research in 
the fields of sociology and anthropology. 


Sincerely yours, 


BERTRAM SCHAFFNER, M.D. 
and 
Lestiz B. Houman, M.D; 


New York City 
June 29, 1947 


NEWS AND NOTES 


American Book Center for War Devas- 
tated Libraries.—The desperate and con- 
tinued need for American publications 
to serve as tools of physical and intellectual 
reconstruction abroad has been made 
vividly apparent by appeals from men of 
learning in many lands and from Ameri- 
cans who have seen that need. The Ameri- 
can Book Center for War Devastated 
Libraries has, in the past year and a half, 
shipped nearly one million volumes of 
highly selected books and periodicals 
abroad. 

The Book Center, contain its pro- 
gram through 1947, is making a renewed 
appeal for donations of books and periodi- 
cals, for publications of intellectual merit 
-in all fields, and particularly for volumes 
published during the last ten years. Of 
especial value are complete or incomplete 
files of the American Journal of Sociology. 
Such donations to the program will help 
in the reconstruction which must preface 
world understanding and peace. 

Ship contributions to the American 
Book Center, % The Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C., freight prepaid, or 
write to the Book Center for further i in- 
formation. 


The American Folklore Society, Inc.— 
The Committee on Research in Folklore 
annually publishes in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore a list of folklore projects which 
are in progress. The writing of books, mono- 
graphs, special studies, library research, 
and field collecting are included. Folklorists 
are requested to send information on their 
current activities to Herbert Halpert. 60 
West Winter Street, Delaware, Ohio, before 
September 10, , 


The American National Red Cross.— 
Mabel A. Elliott has been on leave of 


absence this year from the University of 
Kansas, serving as consulting sociologist 
to the American Red Cross, where she has 
been on a special research job on Disaster 
Relief Services. On September 15, she takes 
up her new duties as professor of sociology 
and head of the department at Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


` 


Bureau for Intercultural Education. — 
Since issuing its 1946 Publications on Inter- 
cultural Education, the Bureau issued a 
supplementary list. The following addi- 
tions of interest to sociologists may be or- 
dered from the Bureatt, 1697 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York: Planning Inter- 
cultural Education, William Van Til, free; 
Better Teaching, Februaty' 1047, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, ro cents; Intercultural 
Education in the Detroit Public Schools, 
Administrative Committee on Intercul- 
tural Education, 7 cents; More—Than 
Tolerance, NEA Research Division, 15 
cents; A Program of Intercultural Education 
in San Diego, San Diego City Schools, 50 
cents; School Administration and Inter- 
cultural Relations, Theodore Bremeld and 
Eleanor Fish, 5 cents; Understanding Others, 
Michigan State Committee on Intercul- 
tural Understanding, 15 cents; Intercul- 
tural Altitudes in the Making, edited by 
William H. Kilpatrick and William Van 
Til, not yet ready; Democracy for All, 
Helen Parker ‘Mudgett, 50 cents; College 
Quotas and American Democracy, Dan W. 
Dodson, 5 cents; Racial Problems in Hous- 
ing, National Urban League, 25 cents; Our 
Negro Veterans, Charles G. Bolte and Louis 
Harris, 20 cents; Our Racial Superiority, 
Ethel J. Alpenfels, 2 cents; Segregation, 
Survey Graphic, 60 cents; What Shall We 
Do about Immigration? Maurice R. Davie, 
20 cents. 
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“General Intercultural Bibliographies” in- 
cludes: One World in School, Louella Miles, 
35 cents; Reading Ladders for Human Rela- 


tions, American Council on Education, - 


$1.00; Religious Book List, National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 


Correctional Service Associates—The ap- 
plication of group therapy and group work 
to correctional programs was the theme of 
the first annual meeting of Correctional 
Service Associates, held at Washington, 
D.C., in May. The recently formed organi- 
zation is an affiliate of the American Prison 
Association. The purpose of Correctional 
Service Associates is to raise standards of 
practice in the field of delinquency and 
crime prevention and control by encourag- 
ing and co-ordinating professional scientific 
studies, experimentation, and group dis- 
cussion by younger career workers. Mem- 
bership is comprised of persons under forty 
years old who are professionally engaged in 
the correctional field. Student memberships 
are available to mature college students who 
are preparing for careers in correctional 
work. 

Officers elected for 1947—48 were Mark S. 
Richmond, administrative officer at the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, president; 
John W. Tramburg, vice-president; Roberts 
J. Wright, assistant secretary of the Prison 
Association of New York, secretary; and 
Randolph E. Wise, chief probation officer 
of the United States District Court at 
Philadelphia, treasurer. Members elected 
to the executive committee were Leo F. 
Cain of the department of education at the 
University of Oklahoma; Victor H. Evjen, 
assistant chief of the United. States Proba- 
tion System; and Peter Lejins of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Requests for information about Correc- 
tional Service Associates and applications 
for membership may be addressed to H. G. 
Moeller, chief of the Juvenile Section of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington 25, 
D.C. Annual dues are $2.50, payable to 
Randolph E. Wise, treasurer. 
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Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica of 
São Paulo.—Dr. Donald Pierson, of the 
Institute of Social Anthropology of the 
Smithsonian Institution, with the assistance 
of students in the Escola Livre de Sociologia 
e Politica of Sao Paulo, and especially 
Carlos Borges Teixeira, recently completed 
a survey of forty-eight villages and small 
towns in the southeastern part of the state 
of São Paulo and contiguous areas in the 
states of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Gerais. 
On the basis of information thus obtained, 
a village has been selected for the study of 
“caipira” society and culture and, par- 
ticularly, of acculturation involving de- 
scendants of indigenous Indians and colonial _ 
Portuguese. Field work began in February, 
1947. In June, 1946, Kalervo Oberg, also 
ofthe Institute of Social Anthropology of 
the Smithsonian, aided by other students 
in the Escola Livre, especially Fernando 
Altenfelder Silva, made a survey of the 
research possibilities arnong Indian groups 
in southern Mato Grosso, and irom De- 
cember of 1946 to February of 1947 carried 
on field work among the Terena and Caduéu 
in that area. These activities are part of a 
program of research and the training of 
research personnel in which, since October, 
1945, the Institute of Social Anthropology 
of the Smithsonian and the Escola Livre de 
Sociologia e Politica of São Paulo have been 
collaborating. 

Dr. Herbert Baldus has been appointed 
director of the ethnographic section of the 
Museu Paulista in São Paulo. He will be 
assisted by Harold Schultz ,formerly with 
the Brasilian Serviço de Proteção aos Indios. 

Companhia Editora Nacional has pub- 
lished Aculturagéo dos Alemäes no Brasil 
by Dr. Emilio Willems. 


Harvard University.—Clyde Kluckhohn, 
professor of anthropology, is the winner of 
the $zo,c00 prize offered by Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, for 
the best book on a scientific subject written 
for laymen. Professor Kluckhohn's Anthro- 


pology and the World Today was chosen |... 
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from among two hinideed and fifty manu- 
scripts. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund Fellowship Grants. ` 


—The award is announced of thirty-nine 
Julius Rosenwald Fund Fellowships for 
1947 which, together with reappointments 
of former fellows, total $90,000. Of interest 
to sociologists are the following: 


Walier C. Bailey, Indianapolis, Indiana: 
For graduate work in sociology, at the 
University of Chicago. 

Edwin Richardson Edmonds, San Antonio, 
Texas: To make a study of the status of 
Negro blind in three southern states, at 
Boston University. 

Grace Towns Hamilton, executive, Atlanta 
Urban League, Atlanta, Georgia: To 
study the techniques used in successful 
social-action programs to determine their 
applicability to southern communities, at 
the New School for Social Research, 
New York. 

Pauline Byrd Taylor, teacher, Lincoln 
School, Kalamazoo: Michigan; For a 
study of most effective techniques for the 
improvement of race relations, at New 
York University. 

Charles Detyens Farris, Takone Flori- 
da: To make an analysis of urban politics 
in a southern city, at the University of 
Chicago. 

John Ansley Griffin, associate professor of 
journalism, Emory University, Georgia: 
For graduate studies in journalism and 

` sociology, at the University of Wisconsin. 

Margaret Caldwell James, research ‘assist- 
ant, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill: For a study of the com- 
munication mediums available to Ne- 
groes in a North Carolina community, 
at the University of North Carolina. 

David Calvin Kyile, Atlanta, Georgia: For 
„2 study of the political structure of Geor- 
"gia. 

Lewis Martin Killian, Macon, Georgia: 
For a study of the adjustment of southern 
white migrants to life in a northern city, 
at the University of Chicago. 
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John William Lipscomb; news editor, the 
Nashville Tennessean: For a study of the 
organized and unorganized resistance 
to the growth of the southern labor 
movement. 

Solomon Sutker, research assistant, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill: 
For graduate studies in sociology, at 
‘the University of North Carolina. 

Thomas Osburn Zuber, free-lance writer, 
Birmingham, Alabama: To write a book 
about the political life of the South. _ 


Knox College.—Recently published by 
Association Press is the report of a special 
committee on Negro constituency in 
Y.M.C.A.’s, which was headed by Shelby 
Harrison of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
It is entitled The Racial Factor’ in 
Y.M.C.A.’s and is based on two hundred 
and sixty original interviews with key per- 
sons in twenty-four selected cities in. the 
east, southeast, and midwest. The data were 
gathered by J. Howell Atwood, professor 
of sociology, Knox College. 


The Library of Congress-——Under a grant 
from the General Education Board’ the 
Committee on Negro Studies of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies has spon- 
sored a project for locating and micro- 
filming files of American Negro newspapers 
from the earliest date down to 1900. The 
project is directed by Dr. Armistead. S. 
Pride, director of the School of Journalism 
at Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. The Library of Congress is co- 
operating in the project. The project has 
located, in the collections of seventy insti- 
tutions and individuals scattered through- 
out the country, files of two hundred and 
fifty Negro newspapers established in the - 
United States during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. These files are expected to total 
one hundred and twenty thousand pages 
which will be reproduced in approximately 
one hundred and seventy-two 100-foot rolls 
of microfilm. About half the work has been 
completed. The films already: made, repre- 
senting about sixty-thousand newspaper 
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pages, can be had for about $700 complete. 
They may be secured from the Photo- 
duplication Service of the Library. 


University of Michigan. —A ten-year re- 


search project to study the operation of in- 


dustrial, government, professional, and 
special-interest groups is to be undertaken 
by the University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center, of which Rensis Likert is 
director. The method will be principally that 
of the sample-interview survey. The plan for 
study of industrial groups calls for col- 
lection and analysis of material on organiza- 
tional structure, principles and techniques of 
leadership, level of morale, quality of per- 
sonnel, job-methods training and super- 
visory procedures, and standards of per- 
formances. The Center plans to study 
governmental organizations on much the 
same plan. The Office of Naval Research 
is participating in current phases of the 
project. 


Midwest Sociological Society—At the 
annual business meeting Arthur James Todd 
was unanimously elected to honorary life 
membership. Officers for the year 1947-48 
‘are: president, Lloyd V. Ballard, Beloit 
College; first vice-president, Harold Saun- 
ders, State University of Iowa; representa- 
tives of the executive committee: from 
Ilinois, J. E. Hulett, Jr.; from Iowa, 
Mason Olcutt; from Kansas, Randall C. 
Hill; from Minnesota, Clifford Kirkpatrick; 
from Missouri, R. C. Miner. The executive 
committee reappointed Joseph B. Gittler, 
Towa State College, as editor of the Midwest 
Sociologist and named Donald O. Cowgill, 
University of Wichita, as secretary-treas- 
urer. The annual reports of the secretary- 
treasurer, J. Howell Atwood, Knox College, 
showed at the close of the fiscal year in 
April a membership of one hundred and 
twenty-nine. 

The Midwest Student Sociological Asso- 
ciation sponsored by the Society was re- 
vived this year with a special session at the 
meeting at which four students presented 
papers. Marguerite Reuss, Marquette Uni- 
versity, sponsored the student group. 
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Norwegian-American Historical Associa- 
tion.—The June issue of the News-Letter 
of the Association contains an appeal for 
diaries, correspondence, and reminiscences 
of Norwegian pioneers in the United States, 
The appeal comes from Leola Nelson Berg- 
mann of Iowa City, who has been engaged 
by Lippincott to write the story of the 
Norwegian-Americans, under the general 
editorship of Louis Adamic. 


Oberlin College——Loren C. Eiseley, pro- 
fessor and head of the department of soci- 
ology and anthropology, resigned in July 
in order to become professor and chairman 
of the department of anthropology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

George Simpson, head of the department 
of sociology at Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed to replace Dr. Fiseley. 

Other new appointments include two as- 
sociate professors of sociology: Richard R. 
Myers and Milton Yinger. 


The Pacific Sociological Society—The 
spring meeting was held in Agate Beach, 
Oregon, in May, with seventy members in 
attendance. The presidential address was 
given by Calvin F. Schmid, University of 
Washington. 

The officers for the coming vear are: 
president, Richard T. La Piere, Stanford 
University; vice-presidents: northern divi- 
sion, Robert O’Brien, University of Wash- 
ington; southern division, Harvey J. Locke, 
University of Southern California; central 
division, Ruth Gillard, Mills College; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Leonard Bloom, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles; editor of 
the Proceedings, Carl E. Dent, State College 
of Washington; representative to the execu- 
tive committee of the American Sociological 
Society, Calvin F. Schmid, University of 
Washington. New members of the adw 
visory council are Emory S. Bogardus, 
University of Southern California, and Elon 
H. Moore, University of Oregon. 


Princeton University—Frederick F. 
Stephan has been appointed professor of 
social statistics in the department of eco- 


nomics and social institutions and also direc- 
tor and executive secretary of a five-year 
project at Princeton University: under a 
grant of $200,000 from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York. This investigation is to 
be a systematic critical examination of resi- 
dential university life, including both in- 
structional methods and programs and 
extra-curricular activities, and will be an 
attempt to determine their results as meas- 
ured by the intellectual, moral, and physical 
development of the students. Professor 
Stephan, now on leave from Cornell Uni- 
versity, is also a consultant for the Office of 
Naval. Research and for the Rockefeller 
Foundation and is the director of Studies 
of Sampling, Committee on Measurement 
of Opinion, Attitudes, and Consumer 
Wants, National Research Council, and 
Social Science Research Council. ` 

A committee of university faculty and 
administration, under the chairmanship 
of J. Douglas Brown, dean of the faculty, 
will assist with the survey. The members, 
in addition to Professor Stephan, are: 
<- R. Kenneth Fairman, director of athletics; 
Francis R. B. Godolphin, dean of the col- 
lege; Elmore H. Harbison of the history de- 
partment; Radcliffe Heermance, director 
of admission; Frank W. Notestein, director 
of population research; Donald A. Stauffer, 
chairman of the English department; Ever- 
ett S. Wallis, of the chemistry department; 
Stanley S. Wilks, of the mathematics de- 
partment; and Wilbur H. York, chairman 
of the department of health and physical 
education. 


University of Puerto Rico-—Clarence 
Senior has been named director of the Social 
Science Research Center to succeed Rexford 
G. Tugwell, who is now director of the 
Institute of Planning of the University of 
„Chicago. 


Russell Sage Foundation —Ralph G. Hur- 
lin has been appointed acting general direc- 
tor following the retirement of Shelby M. 
Harrison. He will be administrative head 
of the Foundation until Donald Young, 
whose appointment as general director was 
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recently announced, is able to assume his 
office, which probably will not be until 
some time in 1948. Dr. Hurlin has been 
on the staff of the Foundation for nearly 
twenty-eight years and director of its 
department of statistics since 1940. ` 


University of Washington—Stuart C. 
Dodd, authority on opinion-sampling, has 
been appointed professor of sociology at the 
University and director of the State Polling 
Agency which was authorized recently by 
the legislature. Dr. Dodd has been pro- 
fessor of sociology and director of the Social 
Science Research Section, American Uni- 
versity, Beirut, Syria, for more than fifteen 
years. During World War II he was director 
of opinion polls for the Allied Supreme’ 
Headquarters and at present is co-chairman 
with Dr. George Gallup of the International 
Polling Agency. 


Wayne University-—The following addi- 
tions have been made to the sociology staff: 
Joseph W. Eaton of Columbia University, 
instructor, beginning in June, 1947; Carl F. 
Butts of Western Reserve University, 
assistant professor, and Harold L. Sheppard 
of the University of Wisconsin, instructor, 
beginning in September, 1947. The follow- 
ing teaching assistants were appointed for 
the summer sessions: Sydney H. Croog, 
Floyd W. Dotson, Jerome K. Myers, and 
David L. Sills. The following teaching assist- 
ants have been appointed for the academic. 
year 1947-48: Lotus Trub, Leonard Blum- 
berg, Irving Fowler, Charles Kruger, 
Howard Liebman, and Lawrence North- 
wood. 

Under the terms of a grant from the 
Marshall Field Foundation, Alfred Mc- 
Clung Lee has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year of 1947-48 to 
complete a research project. Stephen W. 
Mamchur, assistant professor, is to serve as 
acting chairman during the summer of 1947. 


University of Wisconsin.—At the time of 
going to press the Journal learned with 
regret of the sudden death of Scudder 
Mekeel of the department of anthropology 
on July 23, while en route to New York. 


‘+ and organized labor .... 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Mutual Survival: The Goal of Unions and Man- 
agement. By E. WicHT BAKKE..New Haven: 


Labor and Management Center, Yale Uni- ` 


versity, 1946. Pp. v-+82. $1.00. 


This report by Bakke, director of the Yale 
Labor and Management Center, has been wide- 


ly read by labor and management officials. It . 


deserves the same attention from industrial 
sociologists. 

Bakke addresses himself to the problem of 
unions and management when facing each other 
as organized groups—not as aggregations of in- 
dividuals in interpersonal relations. He con- 
cludes, after analyzing interviews with “sixty 
each of leading representatives of management 
,” that “free unions, 

free management, free enterprise, and a free 
society will survive.or go under together.” 
Hence, “mutual survival” is the goal of unions 
and management—meaning survival of each in 
their present form and function and not in the 
sense of a collusive agreement boven them at 
the public’s expense. 

‚His analysis of the impact of unions on man- 
agement is written with unusual clarity of ex- 
pression and organization and is disarmingly 
simple. “I could not avoid a majer conclusion. 

_ At the basis of most specific difficulties reported 
was the fact that both management and union 
leaders were expecting the other to behave in a 
way which each believed was impossible if they 
were to survive. Each was expecting peace on 
terms consistent with his own sovereignty” (p. 
2). What is the basis of this conflict? Bakke 
finds four points common to the labor policy of 
most companies and discusses the conflict in 
terms of them. These four points are: (1) to 
draw a sharp distinction between “our” em- 
ployees and “your” union members; (2) to view 


industrial relations policy as one means for in-,_ 


suring profitable operation of the company; (3) 


to preserve management’s freedom of action; | 
and (4) to insist that unions be business-like in _ 


their dealings. ` 

Unions represent workers in many companies 
and have an institutional life of their own be- 
yond the lives of individual members. As a re- 
sult the union officers must be spokesmen for 


the total organization and not merely represen- 


- tatives of the employees in a given plant; hence, 


a conflict with the first point in management ` 
policy. Furthermore, union officials usually ap- 
ply industry-wide standards or general criteria 


. of full employment, aggregate purchasing pow- 


er, and the like, in making economic demands 
which the individual employer is inclined to 
view as irrelevant to the question of profitable 
operation of his business. On the point of man- 
agement’s freedom, Bakke indicates that the 
union always seeks to regulate employer dis- 
cretion at every point affecting the work force 
and to prevent individual bargaining, with its 
consequent destruction of uniform standards. 
Finally, with respect to unions being business- 
like he indicates that a union is never a purely 
business organization because (1) it is part of a 
movement; (2) it is a pressure organization to 
influence the action of a group with relatively 
more power; (3) its economic drives are to 
change the balance of economic rights and re- 
wards in favor of workers; and (4) internally a 
union is a political organization. 

Making collective bargaining a business 
process involves six points in the view of the 
men whose interviews constitute the data for 


‘this report. First, however imperfect a present 


contract may be, it requires adherence by both 
parties until it comes up for revision. Further- 
more, codes of relationship develop slowly. 
Those codes are accepted which are rewarding 
—in this instance business-like contractual rela- 
tions being more rewarding to management 
than to the union as long as the union is held at 
arm’s length from legitimate participation in 


‘ the business enterprise. The fourth point is that 


codes are always in process of change and must 
constantly meet the test of reality. Particularly 
underscored is the fifth point: “The observance 
of contracts, much more than their negotiation, 


depends not so much on the character of officers 


as upon the organizations they lead.” This 
means discipline in-both the management and 
union structures. Finally, it is suggested that 
workable relations betwen company and union 
officials are more readily developed if “they get 
to know each other in other ways than as bar- 


‘gainers and grievance settlers.” 
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At least two points are slighted in Bakke’s 
analysis. A union contract has one essential fea- 
ture which distinguishes it from a business con- 
tract. Neither party, and particularly the union, 
is free to terminate a collective agreement at 
will. There is no market in which a union “buys” 
an.agreement among alternative choices of em- 
ployers. A particular group of workers represent- 
ed by a union and their employer can deal only 
with each other. Theirs is a compulsory relation- 
ship in which the market consists of only one 
buyer and one seller. Under such circumstances 
it is misleading to carry over the concept of con- 
tract applicable to a market in which there are 
many buyers and sellers. A union-management 
relationship, being of a compulsory character, 
means that the bargain is not made on the basis 
of an implicit threat to withhold patronage or 
services: it is made only after each side has ex- 
erted its fullest power to force the other side -to 
grant maximum concessions. In short, the un- 
ion contract is the product of a conflict in group 
power. Bakke only sketchily implies this when 
he calls a union a pressure organization to in- 
fluence the action of the usually more power- 
ful management. He fails to connect this power 
relationship with the compulsory bonds which 
tie a particular union and management to each 
other. 

The second point to which the author gives 
little detailed consideration is the role of unions 
in fundamentally changing the character of 
managerial functions. He presents very clearly 
the basic problem of management’s freedom 
versus union regulation. But beyond stating 
that many labor leaders assert that “we don’t 
want to run the business,” no real attempt is 
made to measure the impact of unions on man- 
agement. Perlman’s concept of “job control” 
(A Theory-of the Labor Movement, 1928) would 
have been a very useful one. in this connection. 
The use of this concept might have given much 
more point to the interviewing and have served 
to elicit definite information concerning the sig- 
nificant areas of business operations in which 
bilateral decisions are replacing decisions for- 

 merly made by management alone. i 

This book was not written for an academic 
audience. It is a skilful attempt to show man- 
agement officials particularly (although di- 
rected to union officers as well) that the nature 
of unions and the collective-bargaining process 
is such as to make conflict inevitably a domi- 
nant note in industrial relations. Such conflict 
can be minimized, in the author’s view, by an 
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understanding of each other by unions and man- 
agement. That is the prescription for mutual 


survival. 


Teachers of industrial sociology will find this 
book excellent supplementary reading to the- 
approach of “human relations in ‘industry” 
which is presently so largely oriented toward 
personnel administration. Industrial sociology is 
hardly limited to the study of human relations 
involved in personnel administration. A. funda- 
mental problem in this field is the dynamics of 
group relations between organized business and 
organized labor. Bakke’s little volume is an ex- 
cellent introduction to that problem for students 
of sociology. Particularly useful for instructional 
purposes are the two chapters of interview ma- 
terials., 

ROBERT DUBIN 
Chicago $ 


The Mass Psychology of Fascism. By WILHELM 
Retcu. New York: Orgone Institute Press, 
1946. Pp. xxiv-+344. $4.50. 


The first edition of this book was published in 
1933. This third, revised edition makes the book 
available in English for the first time. What ap- 
peared to be a book of some merit fourteen years 
ago strikes me today as a display of intellectual 
eccentricity. 

Mr. Reich is among the considerable number `. 
of psychoanalysts who are in varying ways de- 
viating from -Freudian orthodoxy by giving 
more weight to‘culture. His distinctiveness lies 
in the fact that he relies on a Marxian interpre- 
tation to modify Freud and on a Freudian inter- 
pretation to modify Marx. In applying this so- 
called “synthesis” to the mass psychology of 
fascism, Reich deals with such topics as the au- 
thoritarian ideology of the middle-class family, 
the Nazi race theory, Nazi propaganda, and a 
critique of the leftist political movements after 
World War I. 

- In dealing with these topics the author man- 
ages to combine the Marxian and the Freudian 
interpretations in extremely simplified versions, 
without modifying either. When an-economic 
interpretation of the events leading to the rise 
of fascism is insufficient, Reich finds a reason for 
this in the “psychological lag? of the masses. 
Their beliefs are incongruous with their “true 
economic interests” because their character was 
formed at an earlier period. Economic changes 
occur at a faster pace than changes of character. 
Thus, fascism arose because “sexual inhibition 
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alters the structure of the economically sup- 
pressed individual in such a manner that he 
thinks, feels and acts against his own material 
interests” (p. 26). On this basis the author “ex- 
plains” fascism, criticizes communism, the so- 
cialist movements, and finally proposes a politi- 
cal program. This program combines the ideal 
of co-operative work in a socialist community 
with the belief that it can be realized only if it 
is combined with the “emancipation of sexual- 
ity.” 

This may suffice to indicate that economic 
exploitation is combined with suppressed sex- 
uality to explain the rise of fascism, Russian 
dictatorship, the failure of socialist movements, 
etc. Here and there Reich’s eccentric approach 
does reveal keen social psychological insights. 
But in the light of the writings of Fromm, Erick- 
son, and others this analysis of fascism is ex- 
tremely naive, both in its Marxian and in its 
Freudian sections. Despite his Marxism, Reich 
lacks historical perspective, and, despite his 
Freudian approach, he presents an oversimpli- 
fication of the psychological consequences of 

“repression. 
REINHARD BENDIX 
University of Colorado 


American Radicalism, 1865-1901: Essays and 
Documents. By CHESTER McArtuur DEST- 
LER. (“Connecticut College Historical Mono- 
graphs,” No. 3.) New London, Conn.: 
Connecticut College, 1946. Pp. x+ 76. 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50. 


Aside from its use in chemistry and other 
technical fields, the word “radical” is rich in 
connotation but meager and mixed in denota- 
tion. While currently it has wide usage as a ‘bad 
name,” a term of disrepute, this has not always 
been the case. As recently as the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, “respectable” organiza- 
tions such as religious groups seeking “free ex- 
pression of theological opinion” and legal politi- 
cal parties favoring certain immediate reforms 
chose the word “radical” as part of their name. 
By. 1920, however, the term had become synony- 
mous with criminal sedition, at least to United 
States Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer, 
although at the same time the Department of 
Justice included in its file of “Miscellaneous Col- 
lection of Radical Newspapers and Periodicals, 
1917—1921” such varied organs as the British 
American, the Republican, and the Broad Axe, 
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whose “radicalism” consisted merely of their 
respective pro-British, anti-administration, and 
pro-Negro positions. Some of our contempo- 
raries regard Fascists as radical, while others re- 
gard them as antiradical. What is radical to.one 
is conservative to another. 

Nevertheless the author of this historical 
monograph makes no explicit definition of the 
key word in his title. Instead, his meaning is 
only implied in such assertions as: “Throughout 
American history radicals have combatted tra- 
ditionalism [and]... . precipitated sharp breaks 
with the past.” (And what of the ambiguity that 
comes from the varied and sometimes contra- 
dictory content of American “traditionalism’’?) 
He then includes in his monograph such widely 
dissimilar items as, for example, essays on “The 
Toledo Natural Gas Pipeline Controversy” 
concerning municipal ownership and the “Origin 
and Character of the Pendleton Plan” concern- 
ing fiscal reform and, on the other hand, an 
American anarchist’s blueprint for the imminent 
American revolution—items ranging from indi- 
vidual issues to complete and complex schools 
of thought. The use of a category whose comi- 
ponents differ so among themselves as to content 
and form makes it extremely difficult to produce 
any valid scientific or logical generalizations. ` 

Destlet’s theme is a refutation of an assump- 
tion which he imputes to most historians, name- 
ly, that American social change (which he loose- 
ly calls “radicalism”) was indigenous and self- 
generating on the American frontier and that 
the frontier influence is the exclusive explana- 
tion of its appearance elsewhere in the United 
States. Under the influence of this frontier hy- 
pothesis, he claims, American historians have 
not given-adequate attention to concomitant 
circumstances such as urban areas, immigra- 
tion, and foreign ideologies. Destler, or. the con- 
trary, re-examining particular issues in Ameri- 
can history, discovers “urban origins of a num- 
ber of supposedly rural stereotypes” (e.g., Pop- 
ulism, greenbackism, and government owner- 
ship of utilities) and finds that “‘out of the ideo- 
logical intercourse of country and city there... 
developed in the late nineteenth century, West 
a new radical synthesis.” . 

‘However authentic Destler’s dccuments, 
however painstaking his research and well- 
founded his facts—much of his effort is expend- 
ed against a straw man. Although Turner em- 
phasized the hitherto unrevealed significance of 
the frontier in his classic, The Frontier in Ameri- 
can History, he also recognized a complexity of 
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factors in social change. In his essay, “Social 
Forces in American History,” and in other ad- 
dresses and writings, such as the posthumously 
published volume, Sections in the United States, 
Turner paid special attention to the interdepen- 
dence of different forces (e.g., class conflicts, 
ideologies, geographical conditions) and differ- 
ent sections of the country. Not only did he 
stress the need for a close interrelationship be- 
tween history and other disciplines such as 
geography, economics, and political science, but 
‘he recommended the abandonment of the single 
hypothesis for the multiple hypothesis to “avoid 
the warping influence of partiality for a simple 
theory.” ` Si 

While all of Turner’s followers have not been 
equally moderate, numerous contemporary his- 
torians working in such varied fields as political 
theory, labor movement, and American civiliza- 
tion in general have also stressed the importance 
of social forces other than the frontier. The ex- 
clusive use of the frontier hypothesis in connec- 
tion with some of the very same issues that 
Destler studies was challenged only about a year 
before Destler’s monograph by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., in his Age of Jackson. Said 
Schlesinger: “....in the course of the study, 
it has seemed that Jacksonian democracy, 
which has always appeared an obvious example 
of Western, influence in American government, 
is not perhaps so pat a case as some have 
thought; that its development was shaped much 
more by reasoned and systematic notions about 
society than has been generally recognized; and 
that many of its controlling beliefs and motives 
came rather from the East and South than from 
the West.” 


Although Destler’s theme is not an original 
contribution to a theory of American history, 
it does provide an empirical re-emphasis of the 
multiple-hypothesis approach. Moreover, his 
‘monograph is useful for the individual case 
studies of some crucial but little-known issues in 
American history. ii 
SopH1A Facin MCDOWELL 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Co-operative Process among National Social 
Agencies. By Ray Jouns. New York: Associ- 
ation Press, 1946. Pp. xii+-290. $3.00. 


Ray Johns studied the experience of seven- 
- teen national voluntary social welfare organiza- 
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, tions, and particularly the six which formed the 


United Service Organizations (U.S.O.). These 
‘agencies have headquarters in New York City. 
They represent a “tertiary” or even higher level 
of organization, with complexities of structure, 
which few of the local functionaries or support- 
ers may be aware of or understand. Superficial- 
ly, the organizations and relations between them | 
are highly formalized and rationalized. There 
are hints, though, of primary group relations 
among executives and that personalities affect 
interagency co-operation. 

Differentials in leadership qualities of staff 
members are crucial, Johns states in a sum- 
mary of “determinants of effective collabora- 
tion.” Informal relationships, basic to the struc- 
tures described, are suggested in several places. 
Further description and analysis of personal 
characteristics of agency representatives would 
be of interest, especially since some of the or- 
ganizations are in a formative state where more 
depends on key people than in established in- 


‘stitutions. 


This exploratory study of the arts of com- 
promise and consensus and the development of 
structure is an important contribution to the 
understanding of social organization as well as 
to the developing professional practice in this 
field. Many related trends and processes are 
dealt with: specialization in the functions of 
agencies and the problem of co-ordination in 
planning with reference to total community 
problems; national-local agency relations in 
planning; voluntarism in relation to the exten- 
sion of governmental services; the depression 
and war as stimuli to new forms of social plan- 
ning. Pressures from local communities and na- 
tional crises are found to have pushed national 
agencies into co-operative relationships, at 
times in spite of vested interests and the limita- 
tions of specialized viewpoints. 

_ Special reference is made to the problem of 
“sovereignty” and to the “dilemma of rigidity 
and flexibility” as aspects of the tendency to in- 
stitutional formalism. Data are presented on 
the attitudes of staff and board members as to 
their readiness to co-operate and develop new 
programs. It is apparent that the remoteness of 
policy-making groups from local problems and 
the complexities of organization limiting the 
participation of laymen make difficult the 
achieving of democratic controls in the processes 
of planning at the nation-wide level. This prob- 
lem is common in large-scale organizations, and 
Johns’s study therefore has social and sociologi- 
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cal significance beyond the field which he 
` studied. 

ARTHUR HILLMAN 
Roosevelt College 


The Money Value of a Man. By Lovis I. Dus- 
LIN and ALFRED J. Lorxa. New York: Ron- 
ald Press, 1946. Pp. xvii-+214. $6.00. 


Changing economic and social conditions 
have created a need for revising the estimates 
made in the 1930 edition of The Money Value of 
a Men. In this new edition, the authors have, in 
addition to recomputing their estimates; 
changed the form of the final tables and added 
` new material, including chapters on “The 
American Family,” “Income in Relation to 
Age and | Beonomue Status,” and “Social In- 
surance.’ 

The money vais which ; are determined 
arise in connection with life-insurance ‘prob- 
lems and may be expressed in general terms as 
the present value of a man’s expected future 
earnings (gross value) and his dependents’ 
share of those earnings (net value). The estima- 
tion of such complex quantities obviously in- 
© volves numerous assumptions and preliminary 
estimations. 

Thus, in determining expected future income, 
separate estimates are made of mortality ac- 
cording: to age, income according to age and 
economic level, and unemployment according 
to age and economic level. The dependents’ 
share of the income is based on estimates oï sav- 
ings according to age and income and on size 
of family according to age. In the last step these 
figures for gross and net future income are con- 
verted’ to present value by applying an interest 
rate of 23 per cent. 

The final estimates of the money value of a 
man are presented in tables which are entered 
according to the age and present income of the 
individual. To indicate the effect of different as- 
sumptions with regard to mortality, complete 
tables of gross and net values are given for aver- 
age mortality, mortality 25 per cent below aver- 
age, and mortality 100 per cent above average. 


The influence of alterations in other factors is 


illustrated by an appendix table giving values 
obtained for four selected age and income groups 


under several variations in the assumptions with, 


regard to interest rate, unemployment, savings, 
and size of family. 
In presenting this rather involved process of 
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estimation, the authors have proceeded with 
admirable clarity and thoroughness. By illus- 
trating in detail the computation of value for a 
single age and income and by including a sum- 
mary of formulas and basic data tables in the 
Appendix, the meaning of the procedure is 


“made plain. 


The utility of these values in determining 
appropriate life-insurance coverage and indem- 
nity in case of accidental injury or death is well’ 
illustrated in chapters devoted to these sub- 
jects. More general discussion-of the application 
of this concept of the money value of a man is 
given in chapters dealing with handicapped in- 
dividuals, disease, and public health. These sec- 


‘tions are short and necessarily touch upon only 


the more important generalizations. There is, 
however, ample documentation in the form of 
references to other studies. 

The sociologist will be interested in this work 
as a careful evaluation, in economic terms, of the 
importance of the breadwinner to his family 
and, indirectly, to society in general. The appli- 
cability of the evaluation can be judged only 
within the context of a particular problem, kut 
the authors have provided ample detail for mak- 
ing this judgment. 

RoBERT B. REED 
Baltimore 


Traité de démographie. By ADOLPHE LANDRY, in 
collaboration with HENRI BUNLE, PIERRE 
Derom, MiīicmEL HUBER, and ALFRED 
Sauvy. Paris: Payot, 1945. Pp. 651. Fr. 350. 


This work is ambitious in its detail and its 
range. It begins with a history of the study of 
demography and then launches into a demo- 
graphic history. After lengthy presentation of 
the facts of the subject, it concludes with a 
treatment of theory and policy. 

The factual portion begins in earnest with 
chapter iii. Dealing with the geographical dis- 
tribution and the structure of population, it 
takes up the rural-urban division, the growth of 
cities, age and sex, nationality, occupations, and, 
families. Chapter iv is on mortality: it shows ior 
the various countries of Europe, and by means 
of various measures (expectation of life, sur- 
vivors in the stationary population, crude and 


“age-specific death rates), that the trend of the 


last hundred years has been downward. Chap- 
ter v on fertility also shows trends, discusses dif- 
ferential fertility, and studies the causes of de- 
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cline along such lines as nuptiality, fecundity, 
and voluntary limitation of family size. 

Chapter vi covers migration, international 
and internal, and brings out the point that, 
next to the American countries, France has been 
the largest receiver of immigrants. Chapter 
viii, in search of a law of population, reviews 
Cantillon, Malthus, Sismondi, Bertillon, Ver- 
hulst, and Pearl and Reed. Chapter ix on theory 
and policy speaks of the optimum theory of 
population and examines some of the means 
which have been suggested for avoiding in our 
day such depopulation as befell Greece and 
Rome. 

The statistical material is more extensive 
than the reviewer has seen in any. other one book 
on the subject. Such portions as those dealing 
with the demographic problems of classical 
times, the slave trade of two to three hundred 
years ago, and generation life-tables, which are 
not ordinarily the concern of demographers, are 
well treated. 

The writers conclude: 


As the reader comes to the final page of this book, 
which one ‘of the many ideas discussed should we 
especially ask him to remember?....that the 
problems of population policy require the atten- 
tion, throughout the world, not only of statesmen, 
but of all those who are interested in the fate of their 
country and of progress in general. - 


This reviewer certainly considers that it be- 
hooves all, including statesmen, to think deeply 
about population questions but fears that this 
book will provide neither allurement nor new 
conceptual aid to such thought. Statistical ma- 
terial is not presented here so as to lead beyond 
itself. Though sometimes helping the reader to 
interpret tables taken from census and vital 
statistics sources, the writers frequently are sat- 
isfied to tell him, figure for figure, what the ta- 
bles say. It is true that all demographic facts 
are history by the time they get published 
(chap. i), but they are here very often nothing 
but history. The use of such material for the 
instruction of the young hardly represents the 
highest ideal of education. 

The reviewer happened to have on hand 
those old friends, the Annuaire and the Aperçu 
of the International Statistical Institute, and 
these permitted checking some of the figures in 
the tables. Since for many of the tables refer- 
ences were not given, the task was not always 
easy, but a search through eighteen pages of the 
volume under. review revealed the following 
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major inaccuracies and twice as many minor 
ones. On page 225, line 7, the female survivors 
per 100,000 to age twenty in England in 1930-32 
were not 86,800 but 89,383; the male survivors 
to age ninety were not 2,205 but 1,609, and the 
females not 4,725 but 3,6rz; for Italy in 1930-32 
the male survivors to age ninety were not 2,579 
but 1,732, and the females not 2,457 but 2,579. 
On page 230 the survivors per 100,000 male 
births to age twenty in France in 1840-59 were 
not 65,896 but 63,583; in 1&877~81 at the same 
age not 68,040 but 66,035; in the latter period 
also among females at the seme age not 70,334 
but 68,074. On page 231 the survivors to age 
sixty among males in Sweden in 1891-1900 
were not 50,951 but 51,951; the survivors to age 
sixty in Italy in 1899-1902 not 43,969 but 
43,408 among males, and among females at the 
same age not 43,408 but 44,551; among males in 
Belgium in 1891-1900 not 46,283 but 43,525. 
On page 233 the expectation of life at birth for 
females in England 1881-90 was not 44.62 but 
27.18. On page 242 the mortality rate for bach- 
elors at age forty was not 1,774 per 100,000 but 
1,694 and for widowers and divorced men at the 
same agë not 1,921 but 1,833. Even in a treatise 
whose main purpose goes beyond the presenta- 
tion of statistical information, such errors would 
be regrettable. In the present volume they are 
inexcusable. ; 

NATHAN KEYFITZ 
Ottawa 


A Chapter in Population Sampling. By the Sam- 
PLING STAFF BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1947. Pp. iii++-141. $1.00. 


This little book deals with the methods used 
in making a population census of certain con- 
gested areas in 1944 and with the sampling the- 
ory developed at the time. In order to facilitate 
tabulation and publication of results and, to 
keep ‘costs to a minimum, a sampling method 
was developed in which blocks and dwelling 
places within blocks were sampled in so-called 
“block cities,” and all dwelling places were sam- 
pled in regions not developed into block areas. 

The volume includes a full statement of the 


.teasons for the use of this particular method as 


well as a detailed analysis of the sampling theory 
involved..The statement of the problem and the 
development of the sampling theory are present- 
ed clearly and concisely. Persons interested in 
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the use or gathering of population data should 
find this book of value. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


Land Use in Central Boston. By WALTER FIREY. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xv +367. $5.00. 


This excellent study of land utilization, orig- 
inally prepared as a doctoral thesis, deserves a 
place on the required reading list of every hu- 
man ecologist. It contains penetrating concrete 
analyses of selected areas in central Boston, 
which analyses are valuable in themselves, but 
whose deeper significance lies in their use as a 
basis for negative criticisms of traditional points 
of view and as a springboard for positive for- 
mulations of ecological theory. A final chapter 
introduces a practical slant by suggesting appli- 
cations of human ecology to the art of city 
planning. 

The volume opens with a theoretical chapter 
which classifies traditional ecological theories 
into three categories, labeled “idealized descrip- 
tive schemes,” “empirically rationalistic the- 
ories,” and “methodologically rationalistic the- 
ories.” The first category includes the well- 
known concentric zones of Burgess and the 

_ wedge-shaped sectors of Hoyt. Park and Mc- 
Kenzie are cited as outstanding exponents of 
empirical rationalism, and Weber and Eng- 
lander of methodological rationalism. 

Firey directs a sweeping general criticism 
against all three categories of ecological theories 
before subjecting each of them to specific criti- 
cism in the light of his analyses of Boston areas. 
He declares that all his ecological predecessors 
have regarded space itself as the causal factor 
which invariably determines the areal distribu- 
tion of human activities and that, because their 
attention has been centered so completely on 
the determinant influence of physical space, 
these traditional theorists have failed to see, 
except for “occasional fleeting insights,” that 
social-cultural factors are essential to the in- 
terpretation of spatial patterns. The present 
reviewer feels that this general criticism is not 
justified because most human ecologists have 
not taken the extreme position of ecological de- 
terminism that Firey has imputed to them and 
because some of them have explicitly regarded 
‘social or cultural factors as essential in explain- 
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ing the territorial distribution of human activi- 
ties. 

Similarly, this reviewer believes that meny 
of the specific criticisms leveled against the dif- 
ferent categories of ecological theories are not 
justified because Firey has misinterpreted cer- 
tain of the authors’ positions. Some of, these 
unjustified criticisms have arisen frem Firey’s 
assumption that his own definition of human 
ecology (p. 3) is the only correct one and that 
all ecological theories are to be judged in terms 
of their adequacy under this definiticn. 

Firey demonstrates conclusively, by means 
of concrete analyses, that local social-cultural 
values play an extremely important part in 
“nonrational” adaptation to space. For ex- 
ample, the fact that Beacon Hill has become 
identified historically as an élite area has made 
it possible for this high-grade residential district 
to persist near the heart of the city, even in 
strong competition with economically more 
profitable utilization. Again, the persistence of 
Boston Common as an open space and the re- 
sistance of historical shrines to economic utiliza- 
tion demonstrate the extreme importance of 
“nonrational” values in the utilization of 
particular parcels of land. The Italian col- 
ony of Boston’s North End illustrates the 
fact that the noneconomic cultural values of 
such a group may constitute the chief force in 
determining the residential location of families 
to whom participation in this social nilieu-has 
great importance. 

Studies of the retail center, the rooming- 
house district of the South End, and the Back 
Bay district show that cultural values of the 
broader community affect the “rational” eco- 
nomic utilization of urban land. Even in the 
retail center where economic costs exert excep- 
tional power, a number of general cultural- 
social values have great importance. Our capi- 
talistic system with its individual ownership and 
free enterprise, our competitive striving for 
profit, and other similar aspects of our national 
culture must be taken into account in explaining 
the existence and the location of an urban retail 
area. In a brilliant bit of analysis Firey shews 
why our social-cultural system has produced £ 
typical rooming-house district near the heart of 
the city. This area depends directly on the ex- 
istence of (1) a segment of population that has 
no immediate family ties, that works at un- 
skilled jobs with insecure tenure, and that lives 
on a low-income level, and (2) a housing area 
characterized by soundly constructed buildings 


if 


that are well adapted to intensive utilization by 
single-room units, some deterioration of physical 
structures, nuisance features of noise and dirt, 
and easy accessibility to the urban center. 
Again, in his analysis of the Back Bay district 
Firey indicates that such general conditions as 
private ownership of residential property, re- 
strictive clauses in deeds, and previous reputa- 
tion of the area may affect the rational economic 
utilization of urban land in a local subarea. 
All these concrete studies demonstrate the ne- 
cessity for using nonspatial factors in ecology. 

If the reader of this volume will focus his at- 
tention on its concrete and constructive aspects, 
he may discover a significant core of theory on 
which most, if not all, human ecologists can 
agree. It is on such contributions that the sound 
development of ecological theory must depend. 


James A. QUINN 
University of Cincinnati 


The Folktale. By Stira THompson. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1946. Pp. x+510. $6.00. 


The aim of this book is given in the Preface: 
“(z) to present the folktale as an important art, 
vital to most of the race and underlying all liter- 
ary narrative form; (2) to acquaint the reader 
with most of the great folktales of the world, not 
only for their own interest as stories but also as 
important elements of culture; and (3) to indi- 
cate the goals of the student of the narratives 
and the methods by which he works.” 

This is indeed a praiseworthy purpose. That 
the book fails to achieve it completely is not sur- 
prising. If it entirely succeeded, it would be far 
ahead of most of what is written in the field to- 
day. The early literary interest in the folktale as 
a work of art has largely passed away. And, ex- 
cept for studies of diffusion, the folktale as a 
part of the culture in which it occurs has been 
neglected by all but a few anthropologists. Folk- 
lorists today are concerned with the collection of 
specimens and with their orderly classification. 
This book makes clear not all the objectives the 
author announces but rather these more limited 
objectives and the methods employed to reach 
them., : 

Stith Thompson, himself not a collector of 
tales, has done important work in the field of 
analysis. The present book is divided into five 
parts: nature and forms of the folktale; the folk- 
tale from Ireland to India; the folktale in a 
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primitive culture; North American Indian; and 
studying the folktale. Two brief chapters com- 
prise the first section. The folktale defined as 
“the traditional prose tale—the story which has 
been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion either in writing or by word of mouth”—is 
seen as a universal phencmenon. Its forms are 
distinguished by literary labels such as Märchen, 
novella, saga, and animal story. The second and 
third sections are made up of the plots of a large 
number of widely known folktales with some ac- 
count of their geographical range as well as of 
their literary connections, if any. No tale is 
presented in detail as actually told but is given 
in brief résumé with numbers referring both the 
plot and the separate motifs to the Aarne- 
Thompson Tale Type Index and to the Thomp- 
son Motif-Index, portions of which are included 
in the Appendix. The final section of the book 
contains a discussion of the type of work done 
by the folklorist as well as of its theoretical im- 
plications. 


Tf it were not for the author’s avowed interest - 


in folklore as a living art as well as “a significant - 
element in culture,” we should not be surprised 
at his confining himself so largely to the conven- 
tional point of view in his analysis of what we 
may hope to learn from the folktale. This is 
stated as follows: “By proper analysis of the 
versions, by a consideraticn of all historical and 
geographical factors, and by the application of 
some well-recognized facts about oral trans- 
mission, to arrive at something approaching the 
original form of the tale and to be able to makea 
plausible explanation of the changes the story 
has suffered in order to produce all the different 
versions.” Thus a comparative study does not 
imply an examination of the underlying human 
nature in the tales or of the artistic skill with 
which they are presented but becomes a process 
by means of which formal elements in one cul- 
ture can be identified with or traced to formal 
elements in another culture. Indexes are exalted 
as “ways to unlock large inaccessible stores of 
traditional fiction.” Yet it is admitted that the 
very same tales may be employed with one 
meaning in one culture, another in another. 
These differences of meaning, the function of a 
tale in a given society, are not viewed as signifi- 
cant, however. As a result, Malinowski’s study 
of the varying function of types of folk literature ~ 
among the Trobriand Islanders is cursorily dis- 
missed here as “clear headed,” but “provincial.” 
Apparently the literary definition of “cul- 
ture” differs from that employed by the student 
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of society. Thus, Thompson may feel that he is 
dealing with culture when to us he seems to be 
discussing rather formal content and literary 
style. The observations with regard to oral 
transmission—quoted here from the work of 
Aarne and Anderson, such as: “(1) forgetting a 
detail, especially an unimportant one.... 
(2) adding a detail not originally present... . 


(3) stringing two or more tales together... ,” 


- etc., are an example. Olrik’s “epic laws” are of’ 


the same sort. From the sociological paint of 
view, however, the folktale as an element in cul- 
ture is as closely related to the pulp magazine, 
the nonsophisticated moving picture, and the 
popular radio program, on the one hand, as to 
high literary art, on the other. A comparison of 
the function of these mediums with that of the 
folktale and a study of myth and rumor ir: mod- 
ern as well as in more primitive societies might 
well cast more light on orally or otherwise popu- 
larly transmitted literature and the basic human 


traits underlying it than any amount of purely ` 


literary commentary. 

Thompson quotes Boas to the effect that in 
order to understand the past we should study 
the present, in that ‘‘we have no reason to be- 
lieve that the myth-making processes of the last 
ten thousand years differed materially from 
modern myth-making processes.’ But he does 
not take to heart the moral which the sociolo- 
gist may draw from this statement. Although 
Boas’ interests in the realm of folk literature and 
art were neither that of the sdciologist ner psy- 
chologist, his broad experience with primitive 
cultures led him far beyond mere formal analy- 
sis to a consideration of primitive aesthetics. 
Thompson directs a bow to Boas’ wisdom but 
does not really profit by it. 

Even the final chapter, entitled “The Folk- 
tale as a Living Art,” has no real conc2ptual 
basis. It comes closest, however, to giving the 
‘ feeling of the folktale as an art form. This it 
does, not so much by discussion of formal struc- 
ture, as by a few quotations by the Russian folk- 
lorist, Azadowsky, whose account of the telling 
of folktales among Siberian refugees gives a 
vivid impression of humanity. Russian folklor- 
ists, it appears, are distinguished by their inter- 
est in the social role of the folktales they gather. 
Let us hope that this interest may spread to 
folklorists elsewhere. Thompson states that 
“when the folklorist has done his best to dis- 
cover all the facts about the life history of the 
tale, there may be room for the psychologist and 


the sociologist and the anthropologist.” At the 
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present time the method of analysis of speci-_ 
mens in folklore seems to have been carried to 
almost its furthest limit. But as long ago as 
i910, Van Gennep pointed out in regard to the 
study of folk literature that “Tétude des themes 
littéraires seuls est insuffisante. ...” Actually 
the folktale is a living growth, In order to learn 
all the facts about it, it must be. studied in ac- 
tion. And for such a study all the help which 
sociology, anthropology, and psychology can 
give will not be too much. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago . 


The Chrysanthemum and the Sword: Patterns of 
Japanese Culture. By RutH BENEDICT. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. Pp. 
vilil-+316. $3.00. 


This is one of those rare books which sets 
forth the basic moral values of a national culture 
in a comprehensive pattern after careful and 
penetrating analysis of many facts of human 
relationships. It is the elaboration of a work 
undertaken for the Office of War Information 
and other governmental agencies, and, as such, 
it provides a dependable analysis of Japanese 
behavior, which may be used as a basis of pre- 
diction. In this sense, it can be considered a suc- 
cess and a very valuable contribution to our 
knowledge, even though there ate points at 
which the analysis may be imperfect. 

Dr. Benedict points out that the cultural 
anthropologist has some unique contributions to 
make toward an understanding of the Japanese 
that will make it possible to know what to ex- 
pect of them. One of these is that his knowledge 
of other cultures and the operation of institu- 
tions in them enables him to point out Japanese 
motivations and the functions of institutions 
found in Japan. The study of similarities anc 
dissimilarities even in trivial details of daily life 
is valuable in this respect. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Benedict was unable to make a field trip into 
Japan-for firsthand information, because of the 
war, and the analysis unquestionably suffers 
from this lack, even though she did meet many 
Americans of Japanese birth or residence. 

Another unique contribution of the anthro- 
pologist is his knowledge that all aspects of a 
culture are systematically related to each other. 
There are few traits which are not integrated 
into the total pattern of living which people - 
regard as the basis of their universe, socially 
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speaking. The consistency oz these relationships 
enables the cultural anthrcpologist to predict 
future and unknown behavior from what has 
been studied and is known. He must, however, 
remain objective, generous toward differences 
with his own culture’s traifs, tough-minded in 
recognizing the influence o` those differences. 
Thus Dr. Benedict tries to reconcile the Japa- 
nese interest in raising and admiring chrysan- 
themums and their equally ebsorbing interest in 
swords and swordplay. 

She points out that orderliness is the prin- 
ciple upon which Japanese society is founded— 
that whatever is expected is known and not 
dangerous, even if it is an innihilating air at- 
tack, while what cannot be foreseen is unknown 


and to be feared. The emperr was all things to - 


all men but always thought 2f as not directly to 
blame for anything that happened, including the 
war. Defeat or no defeat, tae Japanese people 
still would revere the emperar: “Only his words 
can make the Japanese peoole accept a defeat 
and be reconciled to live fər reconstruction,” 
said the Japanese soldiers who were made 
prisoners of war. Were they right? 

Dr. Benedict tried to check on this by the 
principles of general behavior implicit in the 
Japanese culture. Chief of these is their belief in 
hierarchy—in taking one’s proper station. The 
proper station of Japan was at the head of all 
nations; therefore other nations must be per- 
suaded to take their rightful places lower down 
in the structure. Within Japanese society, too, 
hierarchy based on sex, generation, and primo- 
geniture is part-and-parcel of family life, and 
hierarchy determines the pouition of persons in 
class and caste also. To effect a change it was a 
major condition that the emperor be put back 
in his proper place (“restorzd”) in 1868, that 
progress be’ resumed by “Sxpelling the bar- 
barians.” But, when the barzarians proved the 


superiority of their techniqres by naval bom-. 


bardments of Satsuma and Choshu, it was clear 
that an error of calculation kad been made and 
that to “resume progress” i was necessary to 
learn the barbarian techniqu=s and to embrace 
them wholeheartedly. 

So too with the war. Reali: tically viewed, the 


war resulted in a defeat. But he war was merely ` 
a means to an end—the putting of all nations in. 


their proper places, with Japan at the apex of 
the control structure. If wir failed and the 
other nations became powerfr_] enough to secure 
control, then the techniques tsed by Japan must 
be wrong. So they were rerounced. American 
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methods and skills must be superior, so these 
must then be acquired. Hence, when our troops 


arrived, they found a people prepared to wel- 


come sincerely their late enemies. The superior 
ways could be learned only from the con- 
querors, and hence peace and the other tech- 
niques which. go with it were indicated and ac- 
cepted by the Japanese. The Japanese had tried 
to export their formula for safety, but other 
peoples objected strenuously and successfully. 
Now she is determined-to master the ways 
which seem to be successful for others. The con- 
stant goal of the Japanese is to secure honor, 
respect, and status; if the means prove ineffec- 
tive, adopt others which are effective, however 
different they may be. ‘ 

How successful this effort will be, Dr. Bene- 
dict does not predict, except to say that they 
will learn the techniques and apply them in a 
manner and form adaptable to the Japanese 
culture and that much depends on whether they 
see the United States or the Soviet Union 
achieve or lose status through militarism. She 
discusses the mechanisms which made the Japa- 
nese accept the idea of hierarchy; namely, the 
idea of obligation, or om, and its reciprocals, 
gimu, or obligation to one’s government, one’s 
emperor, or one’s parents and ancestors, and 
giri, or.obligations of a contractual nature, such 
as to one’s liege lord, one’s affinal family, or non- 
relatives who had given one work or gifts, or 
one’s duty to keep his name or family reputation 
clean. The stress laid upon these feelings of 
obligation (chaps. v-x) makes clear their sig- 
nificance to Japanese behavior, and the ex- 
planations given clear up some perplexing prob- 
lems. However, they seem to be more appropri- 
ate to the feudal than to the modern period in 
many ways, and the infiltration of European 
culture has undermined them more than Dr. 
Benedict indicates. This is understandable in 
view of Dr. Benedict’s.inability to make a field 
trip. The informants with whom she conversed. 
were frequently Isse¢ who had been in Japan in 
youth and left years ago. Changes have oc- 
curred since they migrated to the United States, 
and these apparently were not adequately de- 
scribed to the author by informants who had 
been there more recently. The Nisei in Hawaii 
do not acknowledge familiarity with the terms 
involved, and, although many elements of their 
behavior seem at first blush to fall in with Dr. 
Benedict’s explanation, Isset parents apparently 
make little effort to instil these values and con- 
cepts in their children. , 
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_ Self-discipline is described as specific training, 
and an effort is made to show how this self- 
discipline is developed in growing children. The 
theory presented is certainly different from the 
psychoanalytic theory, although at times the 
author makes comparisons and points out in- 
stances in which the two theories coincide. The 
book ends with a discussion of what the Japa- 
nese have done since V-J Day and with a state- 
ment of the successful use of the author's prin- 
ciples by the occupation forces. There is a useful 
glossary and index. 

Dr. Benedict has provided us with a useful 
book, which has few exact parallels in the litera- 
ture. It will help and has helped us materially to 
understand the behavior of the Japanese. But it 
is not the whole story; to be fully adequate it 
requires further study, correction, and supple- 
mentation. i ; 

Joun A. RADEMAKER 
University of Hawaii 


Hawaii’s Japanese: An Experiment in Democ- 
racy. By ANDREW W. Linn. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. vili+- 
264. $3.00. 


To Americans, Hawaii has meant many 
things. In our national life the attack on Pearl 
Harbor gave the Islands an entirely new mean- 
ing by making explicit a role which to most of us 
was not even a potential role. For a few it was a 
“sugar-coated fortress,” but for the many it was 
an insular area which specialized in sugar and 
recreation. . ' 

~ To the sociologist it has been a group of 
islands within which an “unorthodox” racial 
doctrine has emerged within a relatively short 
time. The fraternity has reported the process of 
amalgamation in some detail, and, although this 
author earlier described and analyzed the 
broader community organization, the Islands 
have been looked upon chiefly as an area where 
the mixing of races was to be studied. Our tech- 
niques have not so far been adequate for stating 
the strength of social attitudes associated with 
amalgamation, and consequently Pearl Harbor 
created an opportunity for testing the intensity 
of attitudes which make up the Hawaiian doc- 
trine of race. A report of this testing is the only 
problem with which Dr. Lind is concerned, and 
this in elf gives this book a significant place in 
the. literature of race relations. 
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The book is important, moreover, because of 
the fact that continental United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Peru, and Brazil also had what they 
considered to be important groups of Japanese 
in their populations. Stereotypes of various 
sorts, pressure groups, fear of invasions,’ and 
rumors from Hawaii all operated to create con- 
fused demands for action. Within this larger 
area of race relations and related problems, an 
area in which there are important differences 
but numerous similarities, it has been difficult to 
establish perspectives and make adequate ap- 
praisals. Through the work of Dr. Lind and his 
associates we expect to learn many more of the 
facts. In the meantime Hawaii's Japanese is the 
first objective statement of what went on in 
Hawaii, and thus it provides a perspective for 
continental or other developments. The differ- 
ences in roles of high military and political au- 
thorities in the Islands as compared with the 
Coast, the role of Hawaiian Nisei in establishing 
military confidence and demonstrating loyalty 
through military service, the differences be- 
tween Issei and Nisei, the reactions of different 
groups in Hawaii, the reactions of cor-tinentzls 
to the Hawaiian race doctrine—all these are 
placed in a time perspective to show 20w they 
developed and what seem to be the major fac- 
tors which account for their course of develop- 
ment. . 

This book is divided into nine sections, pre- 
senting clearly the pre~Pearl Harbor status of 
the Japanese, the questions about their loyalty 
if war did start, the conduct of the Japanese dur- 
ing bombing, the non-Japanese reactians to the 
presence of the Japanese, the Japanese perspec- 
tive of the crisis, the issue of military service for 
Nisei and its resolution, community activities 
as Hawaii settled down for the war, the “‘crises 
of peace,” and an over-all appraisal of how this 
intense and extended emergency affected the 
“unorthodox” doctrine of race. The general con- 
clusion of the author is that Japanese integra- 
tion into Hawaiian life has not been retarded. 
Although strained, the racial doctrine remains 
intact, 

Hawaii's Japanese is well written and has a 
good index. It has appeared when there is stille 
considerable interest in those problems stirred 
up by the war. We hope that the Hawaiian so- 
ciologists find it possible to publish skortly de- 
tailed studies of life in the Islands during the 
war. 

ype Forrest E. LAVIOLETTE 
McGill University 


German Youth: Bond or Free. By HOWARD 
Becker. (“International Library for Soci- 
ology and Social Reconstruction,” ed. Karl 
Mannheim.) New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. Pp. xiii+286. $4.00. 


` This book differs from recent American pub- 
lications on Hitler Germany as well as from the 
countless German ones dealing with the youth 
movement. On one hand, the writer himself is a 
unique personality; on the other, the material 
and methods used, the basic sociological theo- 
ries, and the conclusions are distinctive. 

The author, in part of German descent, fre- 
quently lived there, once as a student at the 
University of Cologne (where he was a student 
of the reviewer) and again as American expert 
before and after World War II. During these 
periods Dr. Becker personally came into con- 
tact with almost all groups in the population, 
including the youth movement. 

- The material for Bond or Free consists of vir- 
tually all publications dealing with and pub- 
lished by youth-movement groups. Even the 
smallest and most obscure articles, collected in 
collaboration with such persons as Engelmann, 
Gerth, and Schmidt, are drawn upon. 

The basic characteristics of this volume are: 
(x) the rejection of Blueher and the orthodox 

` psychoanalytical explanation in terms of 
“libido,” which in the last analysis explains 
nothing (pp. 71 ff.); (2) insistence upon the re- 
stricted calculability of the appearance of the 
unique personality (in part following Rickert 
and Max Weber) (pp. 63-64); (3) the conscious 
limitation of the certainty of the fulfilment of 
the author’s own prophecy (p. 201); and (4) the 
approach, not exclusively that of the scientist, 
but also that of the evaluating individual 
(p. 268). 

The main methods used are the following: 

.(1) The author adapts some categories elabo- 

rated by Von Wiese (pp. 83, 105, 146, 161, 167, 
196), Durkheim and Halbwachs (p. 34), Freud 
and Fromm (p. 72) to the subject matter of his 
book. (2) The author lets ministers, teachers, 
officers, “Junkers,” etc., talk about their sons, 
using the idiom of their groups (pp. 1-14, 110- 
140). In this way, Becker cleverly discloses 


their true mentality and unmistakably distin- ` 


guishes them from his own concepts (pp. 15 and 
141). This method has previously been ex- 
plained in his “Interpretive Sociology and Con- 
structive Typology,” Twentieth Century Soci- 
ology, but should be explained for a larger public 
in a special article. 
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The main theme of the book may be stated 
as follows: the sentimentality which formed an 
essential part of the German Romanticism 
turned into a kind of resigned and quiet Philis- 
tine life after the failure of the Revolution of 
1848. But the dream of greatness, heroic leaders, 
and idyllic life of the German medieval past, 
however, remained even in the world of increas- 
ing industrialism and capitalism during the era 
of Bismarck and William II. This ideology was 
especially strong among youth of the upper 
class, although they actually had almost no op- 


. portunity of living near to nature or in face-to- 


face relations and brotherly love (pp. 41-51). 
This antagonism between dream and reality, 


rather than asceticism (p. 67), homosexuality, 


(pp. 64-69, 71), or nationalism (pp. 82, 89), 
Becker shows, is the starting point of the youth 
movement. This social situation “cried” for a 
“charismatic” leader. After a number of years 
Carl Fischer, the long-awaited charismatic 
leader, appeared and the youth movement was 
born, After a short time he lost adherents and 
others took his place. But the claim for and ad- 
miration of leadership itself remained (p. 59). 
Programs and groups were organized, many of 
which were merely unproductive discussion 
clubs, Many heads of political and religious tute- 
lages adapted elements of the youth movement 
ideology and customs to their own programs to 
make’them more attractive (pp. 94-05, 148). 
Men such as Paul Oestreich and the reviewer, 
both originally outsiders, and Otto Zirker, a 
pupil of the latter (pp. 137-39) indicated to the 
youth a way of realizing their ideal of brotherly 
love and face-to-face relationships in the various 
fields of educational work among children, ju- 
venile delinquents, and adults. Such efforts 
were only successful to a limited degree. These 
ideals as well as almost every yearning of the 
youth movement were used, applied, and per- 
verted by Hitler (pp. 141-51). 

The conclusion of Becker is that Hitler’ s suc- 
cess in perverting the ideals of the youth move- 
ment completely must make even the most ar- 
dent admirers of German culture pessimistic as 
to the future possibilities of the German youth 
or even Germany. 

The reviewer would warn against the over- 
critical analysis of German education in the 
1890’s compared, for example, with France. He 
would also emphasize somewhat more the role 
which the youth-movement mentality may have 
played not only in the development of i music, as 
the book justly explains, but moreover in pene- 
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trating ‘and simultaneously. reforming educa- 
tion. Surviving educational elements of that 


` kind, the critic hopes, may eventually contrib- 


ute to an anti-Hitlerian mentality. But apart 


' from such hopes, the description, analysis, and 


conclusions are strictly cogent. The reviewer 
accepts them. He must do so, although he finds 
himself described here as one of the defeated an- 
tagonists against the world-escaping, romantic 
branch of the youth movement as well as 
against the growing Hitlerianism. The pessimis- 
tic conclusion is painful for one who once be- 
lieved in the German youth. 
PAUL HonicsHEmM 
Michigan State College = 


Out of Uniform. By BENJAMIN C. BOWKER. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1946. Pp. xiii+ 
259. $2.75. 

The author of this volume on the veteran has 
admirable qualifications for writing this type of 
book. With services of varying kinds and in 
several theaters of war and with access to War 
Department records, hé has a fund of resources 
upon which to draw. 

The book was written not as a sociological 
treatise, dealing with the analysis of group re- 
lationships, but as a general survey of the im- 
pact of military life upon the soldier and his 
consequent adjustment as a veteran. Because 
Bowker ranges over the entire field of military 
organization, including such topics as the WAC, 
the WAVES, the Negro problem, the psycho- 
neurotic, etc., it cannot be expected that he 
analyzes any one problem in an intensive way. 

One of Bowker’s major premises is that there 
is no such thing as a “‘veteran’s problem.” By 
this he means that veterans do not constitute a 


, Separate group within the society. In substanti- 


ating the lack of homogeneity in the adjustment 
of several million veterans, Bowker emphasizes 
the importance of the different social back- 
grounds from which veterans were drawn; the 
heterogeneity, rather than homogeneity, of ex- 
perience in the armed forces; and the great 
differences in the kinds of situation to which the 


- veteran adjusts in civilian life. In conclusion 
‘Bowker states, “Out of uniform, the mass of 


sixteen million veterans was amorphous and 
pliable. Their future mold would be shaped by 


‘what America did during the first decade of 


peace.” 
As data, Bowker uses personal experience, 
interview documents, newspaper articles, War 
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Department records, and the results of military 
opinion surveys. Much of the book is devoted to 
debunking popular notions about veterans, 
which he considers to have no foundation in 
fact. 

Much of what Bowker says is substantiated 
in other studies. However, for the sociologist, 
these is little iri his generalizations which gives 
insight into the effect of group military life on 
the veteran. In denying the similarity in back- 
ground and experience of veterans, we must not 
fall into the trap of disregarding the similazi- 
ties in the social structure of military life and its 
effect upon military personnel. Bowker only 
touches on this point in his analysis af the ex- 
G.I.’s hatred for authority. 

Last, there is much to be learned from the 
comparison of military organization with the 
social structures of civilian life. The authority 
system in certain types of factories would seem 
to be similar in many aspects to military organi- 
zation and results in a similar type of conduct on 
the part of persons at the bottom of the struc- 
ture. Bowker, being primarily interested in vet- 
erans as individuals, does not touch on this sub- 
ject. 

ROBERT C. STONE 
Chicago. - 


Das Arbeitsethos des deutschen Protestantismus. 
By Kiara Vontoset. Vol. I of “Beiträge 
fiir Soziologie und Sozialphilosophie,” ed. by 
René Koene. Bern: A. Francke, Ltd., 1946. 
Pp. 162. S. Fr. 12. 


This volume is an interesting contribution to 
the growing literature on the relation between 
religious doctrine and economic conduct. In 
basing her analysis on the German devotional 
literature of the post-Reformation period the 
author has focused her attention on the succes- 
sive interpretations which German Protestant- 
ism has given to the necessity of human labor 
and its implications. The following topics are 
dealt with, among others: work and leisure, 
work and the pursuit of gain, interpretations af 
the “calling.” The study has value, first of all, 
in that it makes available to readers in this. 
country liberal excerpts from the German de- 
votional literature, until approximately the 
end of the eighteenth century, which it would 
otherwise be impossible to obtain. A ten-page 
bibliography on this literature is included. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the 
the author has raised questions, albeit some- 
times implicitly, which relate directly to the 
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controversy over the role of religious doctrines 
in the rise of capitalism, or, as in this case, their 
role in the retardation of capitalism. Much 
stress is laid on the impact of the Thirty Years’ 
War on the developing Protestant doctrines 
concerning human labor. The experience of 
wholesale destruction leads, for instance, to a 
high evaluation of the craftsman, in contrast to 
his low social status, because his work is less 
affected by the conditions of war than is the 
work of the merchant or peasant. Economic 
success as a result of human labor is, therefore, 
simply a sign that a man has managed to sur- 
vive the general destruction, but little religious 
significance is attached to the fact as such. The 
anxiety which lies at the basis of both the Puri- 
tan and the Lutheran interpretation of humar 
labor is, in the first case, motivated by the un- 
certainty of salvation but, in the second case, by 
the uncertainty of survival. Not success, but 
security becomes the goal of human effort. Yet, 
this security. is an accident without religious 
meaning. What matters is a mystical experience 
of security which may be attained through 
humility, industry, and obedience in the service 
of God, and this experience cannot be marred by 
the inevitable uncertainties of the external 
world. : 

The study traces the consequences of this 


interrelation between historical experience; re-, 


ligious doctrine, and psychological predisposi- 
tion in considerable detail. It indicates that the 
German post-Reformation period saw the pur- 
pose of human labor in the glorification of God, 
in the maintenance of the community, especially 


“as a manifestation of brotherly love, and in ob- 


taining a livelihood for the individual through 
humble service and as protection against sin. 
Only the German Enlightenment begins to 
stress, as had the English Puritans long before, 
the economic aspect of labor, albeit with special 
emphasis on labor as an opportunity for the 
self-realization of the individual. In-thus con- 
tributing to our knowledge of German Protes- 
tantism in its relation to economic conduct, the 
author has guarded against the pitfalls inherent 
in isolating religious doctrines from the context 
of historical experience. Her primary attention 
to the documentation of doctrinal developments 
has prevented her from probing into this rela- 
tion between doctrine and historical experience 
as much as is desirable in the opinion of the re- 
viewer. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University of Colorado 
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Action for. Unity. By Goopwin Watson. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xi+16s. 
$2.00. i . 


This work deals with racial and religious in- 
tolerance. Itis not an academic analysis. It does 


` not purport to expose racism. Nor is it a call to 


arms. Instead, it is a dispassionate survey of 
what is now being attempted in the United 
States to eradicate bigotry. The book .deals 
especially with the various avenues of approach 
~—exhortation, education, participation, revela- 
tion, negotiation, contention, and prevention— 
and appraises the effectiveness of each in attain- 
ing the common goal. The author, then, at- 
tempts to do no more than present the results of 
a national survey (conducted under the spon- 


- sorship of the Commission on Community In- 


terrelations of the American Jewish Congress). 
He names names and often gives addresses, too. 
Perhaps Action for Unity is too brief. Being 
tentative, it leaves one with an unsatisfied feel- 
ing. One would like a fuller discussion of such 
matters as the value of preaching to those who 
have already been “saved” from prejudice, the 
efficacy of legislation and publicity, and the 
wisdom of encouraging the preservation of mi- 
nority differences. But since Professor Watson 
has not set out to convince anyone of anything 
and has specifically-called his book a prelude, it 
will be necessary to wait for further reporting 
and analysis. The author appears to' have 
enough clinical detachment as to instil confi- ` 
dence. Especially reassuring is his emphasis on 
planned prevention. 
WILLIAM A, Lessa 
University of Chicago aS 


Color Blind: A White Woman Looks at the Negro. 
By Marcaret Hatsey. New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1946. Pp. 164. $2.50. 


- This is a report of a trial at acceptance of the 
Negro United Nations servicemen:in a service- 
men’s canteen in New York City during World, 
War II. Instead of the usual segregation of 
colored military personnel, the staff decided on a 
policy of nondiscrimination. Some—whom the 
writer characterizes as “timid souls”-—objected 
that it would embarrass the Negro serviceman, 
but the “‘equalitarians” argued that he was em- 
barrassed so much already in the reverse fashion 
that this little bit would not hurt him—and 
might help restore bis morale and belief in 
democracy. The timid souls also argued that 
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there would be “trouble,” such as race riots and 
sex problems. 

But the policy was adopted and succeeded. 
Three million, two hundred thousand service- 
men-—approximately 6 to 8 per cent of them 
colored-—were entertained, and no “trouble” 
materialized. It took a great deal of work, 
thought, and talk to solve the problem of color 
lines in the stag lines, to deal with the discom- 
fort of the southern guests, to keep a constantly 
changing group of hostesses on their toes and 
truly oriented toward nondiscrimination, and 
to dispel the apathy of the unprejudiced. 

The author describes the processes and pre- 
sents the arguments used in putting the policy 
into practice. She points out the economic dis- 
crimination which forces the Negro to work for 
low wages and then shows the usefulness of 
rationalizations about sex and the Negro in re- 
lieving the prejudiced persons of the need to 
remove the discrimination. The sex freedom of 
the Negro—where it is greater than that of the 
whites—is held to be a result of the simple life 
forced on the Negro by whites. Once the Negro 
is permitted to attain the complex existence 

‘which whites enjoy (and which forces whites to 
curb their sex drive), the Negro, too, will have to 
pay this price for cultural advancement. The 
implied universality of the thesis that people 
who lead simple lives are likely to enjoy greater 
sex freedom than do people who possess complex 
cultures is open to question, though its validity 
in her argument may be admitted, particularly 
since it is accompanied by reference to the exag- 
gerations and fictions attributed to forbidden 
objects which possess allure-revulsion values. 

The author discusses “the care and feeding of 
bigots,” and points out that the “frozen North” 
would be more righteous about southern prej- 
udice if it would help the South deal with the 
problem by inviting southern Negroes to come 
North and distribute themselves more evenly 
through the nation. It may be doubted whether 

_ this would satisfy those southerners who insist 
on segregation, since the discrimination in wages 
which is based on segregation is also based on 
the oversupply of unskilled labor in the South. 
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On the whole, however, the book is valid 
sociology, simply and entertainingly written to 
reach a large number of lay readers. This does 
not mean to say that Halsey covers thoroughly 
every aspect of Negro-white relationships, even 
in New York City. Very sensibly she does not 
try to offer a full discussion or a solution for all 
the problems of whose existence she makes the 
reader aware. She gives a few bibliographical 
leads for the reader who is piqued into further 
study. These leads are, on the whole, well 3e- 
lected and wisely kept to an undiscouraging 
minimum—wisely, because the greatest value of 
the book is to inform the general reader of basic 
facts and principles in a challenging, attractive 
style. It‘is well worth using as collateral reading 
in race relations and social-problems classes in 
college and upper high-school grades. 


One wonders how well these techniques 
would have worked elsewhere than in a large 
canteen in New York City. The reviewer sug- 
gests that such techniques would probably work 
in any metropolitan center where numbers and 
urban setting would insure enough anonymity. 
Without doubt, there were other such experi- 
ences in interracial entertainment. We should 
find them and describe them, too, in order to 
gain knowledge of successful techniques for 
building constructive interracial social relation- 
ships. Our record in this regard is poor. Not only 
did we fail, largely, to practice nonsegregation 
in the continental United States, but we even 
exported our segregative ideas and practices 
abroad during the war. The experiences of the 
United Seamen’s Service and others who pro- 
vided social services for servicemen in Hawaii 
and throughout the Pacific Area indicate that 
this is not at all necessary or inevitable. We need 
more careful case studies of such experiments 
to build them into the structure of scientiic 
knowledge. And if they are phrased in the ex- 
hilarating, witty style of a Margaret Halsey, 
they will not only be additions to scientific 
knowledge, but they will also be fun to read. 


Joun A. RADEMAKER 
University of Hawaii 
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ON THE AGENDA OF PHYSICS AND POLITICS 
CHARLES E. MERRIAM i 


ABSTRACT . 


On the agenda of physics and politics is a world bill of rights, It would provide the unimpeded exchange 
of ideas, as essential to the coming vast development of communication and transportation; the development 
of international agencies of government to safeguard social and economic life and social security in general; 
the creation of an atomic development authority, for atomic energy will be the powerhouse of the world; 
the full, world-wide development of human and material resources; and, finally, the establishment of na- 
tional research foundations, here and elsewhere, to provide universal education, peas in human 


relations. The alternative is a world war, probably universal destruction. 


I am using these terms, “physics” and 

“politics,” in the broadest sense to cover 
modern natural science, particularly atom- 
ics, under “physics”; and all social science 
under “politics’”’—merely as a matter of con- 
venience in both cases and with no im- 
perialistic design in the use either of “poli- 
tics” or of “physics.” Perhaps ‘natural and 
social sciences” would be better or the social 
implications of new discoveries in neutron- 
ics. What has recently happened in the area 
of atomic energy constitutes the greatest 
challenge ever made to social science, and 
the challenge is‘all the sharper in view of the 
shortness of time and the possibility of uni- 
versal destruction in case the answer is not 
found and that right quickly. 
” ‘Intelligence has made its greatest con- 
quest over nature; but, for the moment, fear 
and panic seem to run through the minds 
and emotions of men everywhere. What are 
the adjustments necessary to bring back the 
rule of intelligence in social affairs and dis- 
sipate the paralysis of fear? 

This article is a sketch of some of the ele- 


ments in a program of advance in the joint 
area of physics and politics or natural and 
social science. : 

Different stages of advance in physics and 
politics can be forecast broadly, although 
not precisely, for there are many factors and 
many stages of action and of interaction. 
The basic assumption, of course, is that we 
are able to establish a period of peace so that 
the relation between physics and politics 
may be projected outside a military environ- 
ment. 

The quantities of power available in the 
coming period are incalculable in their in- 
tensity and in the possibility of their appli- 
cation. We may deal with physical power in 
the concrete, or we may deal with mental 
power or with spiritual power, in the several 
stages we endeavor to forecast. While, of 
course, the interaction of these powers is not 
predictable with any degree of precision, yet 
the task must be undertaken now, however 
tentative the estimates and however easily 
contestable the projections. There are dy- 
namic possibilities alike in human nature 
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and in other ‘nature. “History is aa i 
incredible activity, intelligence; ‘and dyna- ` 


mism in men from time to tine: There have 


been great figures-in- military history;-and_ 
science and statesmanship, in the arts and im ` 
faith. It is true that.there are evil figures as. 


well as noble ones—pirates and robbers of 
many types—down to the present day. 
‘There has been virus in human intelligence, 
and there has been virus in the human or- 
ganism. Nobody seems to know exactly 
what the cause of virus is, either in man or 
in nature, or how to deal in the main with 
the virus that we know about but do not 
seem to be able to control. 


There have been miracles of personal ac- 
tivating influences which we do not clearly 
understand, miracles of good and miracles of 
evil. ‘But the possibilities are as certainly 
present in mind—or in human nature, if you 
wish to call it that—as they are in matter. 
But our knowledge in this field is unorgan- 
ized, and authentic insight still escapes us. 
We do not know what it is we do not know. 
If we knew what it was we did not know, we 
might be able to start a way of finding out 
what we do not know. Then, if we discovered 
what we do not know but need to know, we 
would learn how to apply it. We seem to be 
caught at a point of not knowing exactly 
what it is we want to find or how to go about 
finding it. 

We may raise the question: What devices 
should be given priority in our effort to ad- 
just physics and politics? Should it be educa- 
tion, or economic production, or governmen- 
tal understandings and mechanisms, or fur- 
ther and more intensive research, or firmer 
reliance on the principles -of equality, lib- 
erty, and justice? 

. It is not for me, of course, to predict the 
future of physics and politics or their inter- 
relationships. Certainly, far be it from me, a 
mere layman, to forecast the developments 
. in the future of nuclear energy or of chemis- 
try or of biology. The scientificos themselves 
can only make good guesses, and these may 
be bad ones; they may be wrong: Professor 
Michaelson made a famous speech a few 
years ago predicting the discoveries in the 
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period’ of the next ten years. His prediction 


“missed his own subsequent discoveries. 


‘The scientificos may be wrong, but they 


“are by no means pessimistic as to the possi- 
“bilities. On the contrary, they look forward 


to still greater advances in the not too dis-. 
tant future. I might speak more intelli- 
gently, presumably in the area of politics, 
but I have already shocked my colleagues 
far too much already. To some persons opti- 
mism seems a mild but pardonable form of 
insanity. But, of course, pessimism, I may 
say in reply, is poison to the intellectual, 
moral, and social life. The only remedy I 
know for pessimism is euthanasia. Pessi- 
mists, however, instead of belonging to the. 
society for euthanasia, often become warlike 
and aggressive. The old phrase is still good: 
Pessimism and violence are happy com- 
panions. For if there is no rational way out, 
well, then we can push somebody around. 


The elements of possible advance are as 
follows, although it must be borne in mind 
that these are not parts of a time series but 
may operate, some of them, concurrently 
and sirultaneously—these four or five 
stages that I am setting down. 


1. One of these stages in the relation of 
physics and politics is the development of 
communication and transportation. This is 
one of the earliest stages of the joint advance 
of physics and politics. One of the essentials 
of the new world into which we come is the 
universal and free interchange of ideas and 
symbols, along with opportunity for free 
movement throughout the world. Modern 
mechanical devices make it possible to speak ` 
and to be heard everywhere; television, to 
see everywhere (almost); and rapid transit, 
to go everywhere. But the fears and hostili- 
ties of men often block the way. Stupidly, it 
may be, but actually this is the case. In the 
long run it is true that armed guards are 
not able to keep ideas either inside the walls 
of a country or outside the walls. In the long 
run, ideas and imagination defy the clumsi- 
ness of official custodians looking for dan- 
gerous thoughts or dangerous folk, examin- 
ing your passport to see if you have a proper 
visa, discovering a thousand reasons why 
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you cannot come in, Mr. “dea or Mr. Man: 


Tn the end, individuals ard idéas, good and” 


bad, pass through, or over and. under, ‘the 
strictest censorship. 


Unfortunately, howeve-, many decisions 
have to be made by markind in the short ' 


run rather than in the loag run. Masses. Of 
` men must decide and act :n many instances 
on the basis of what they presently know 
and not of what they might know or what 
they should know if they Knew all there was 
to be known. ` 
The Commission on tt2 Freedom of the 
Press, of which I was a member, in its recent 
report on Peoples Speakinz to Peoples, made 
specific recommendations pon this subject. 
` These dealt chiefly with epening the chan- 
nels of communication, koth physical and 
otherwise. Communication, what is com- 
‘ mon, community, are all ntimately related 
in the growth of world osder and of peace, 
and at this point there sheuld be the closest 
co-operation between phrsics and politics. 
2. The development of international agen- 
cies of government and cf good will is an- 
other stage of advance. Ir is of the greatest 
.and the most urgent importance to press 
forward at the utmost possible speed the 
development of the United Nations and of 
the related structures. Whatever weaknesses 
the United Nations may Lave, either in the- 
ory or in practice—and tnere are plenty of 
them—this is the agency we now have and 
- around which we must brild. There may be 
better plans—let us hope -here will be in the 
future—but this is the tool we must now 
use. If the good will of mankind cannot be 
organized around the wold capitol in New 
York City, it will not be organized at all in 
our day and generation and perhaps never. 
A world bill of rights could emerge, 
focusing the common consciousness of the 
world community on our common ideals or 
*rights and wrongs politica. These rights will 
include basic civil rights leng recognized but 


now in mortal danger, in an era when vast 


powers and swift decisions are upon us. 

I have discussed elsewhere the impor- 
tance of the danger to human liberty in an 
era of atomic energy, witk incredible powers 
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a s, 


ta kno. hands and décisions to be wade in 
an incredibly short time. How, under a sys- 


tem’of the consent of the governed; will lib- 


‘erty be preserved? The world bill of rights 
- will include political rights, essential to the 


preservation of the consent of the governed, 


` scientific rights insuring freedom of research 


and of the dissemination of the results of 
inquiry. This is a point about which the 


‘physicists are deeply interested and upon 


which there might be the closest co-opera~ 
tion between the students of politics and the 
students of nuclear energy. 

I recommended in an early phase a year 
ago that a commission be set up to take a 
new look at human freedom, to make an 
analysis of the ways and means of preserving 
freedom and the consent of the governed in 
the atomic age. Perhaps a commission is not 
the right way to do this, but what is the way 
if this is not? Thus far, no adequate intel- 
lectual effort has been made to face the prob- 
lem of how to preserve freedom in the face 
of these totally unparalleled and incredible 
situations. 

The world bill of rights would include so- 


_ cial and economic rights, including employ- 


ment, equal access to health, to education, 
to housing, to cultural advantages, to social 


_ Security, and, above all, to a fair share of the 


advancing gains of civilization; and there 
must be included ways and means adequate 
for the progressive implementation of these 
rights for all men everywhere. 

The functional agencies of the United 
Nations are of specific significance, greater 


-than that of the organization of soldiers or 


of diplomats or even of judges, important as 
all these elements may be. Of fundamental! 
meaning are a world organization of food, a 
world organization of health, a world or- . 
ganization of finance, a world organization 
of economic redevelopment, a world organi- 
zation of culture, orother like agencies in 


which the welfare of mankind is not clouded 


over by the welfare of special groups. 


More important than the military or . 
juristic aspects of the United Nations is the 


‘Social and Economic Council and, in par- 


ticular at this point, the Commission on 
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Human Rights, of which Mrs. Eleanor - 


Roosevelt is the chairman. These are the 


agencies which are built not upon human’ 


fears but upon human hopes, not upon 
jealousy and: hate but upon willingness to 
co-operate in the spirit of the common good. 
But, of course, co-operation means co-opera- 
tion, and that means that, if you have a 
world organization, world agencies all 
should be in. These indeed are the elements 
from which the new world will be built. 

Of vital importance is the organization of 
U.N.E.S.C.O., for here are brought together 
scientific and cultural activities of the world. 
U.N.E.S.C.O. is not a central dominating 

` power; it is a clearing-house, an organization 
for the exchange of achievements and val- 
ues, U.N.E.S.C.O. will not be or become 
the central university of the world or the 
central research agency of the world. But it 
could provide facilities through which edu- 


‘cation and culture of all men everywhere, 


might be exchanged with the education and 
culture of others. In this field of jural order 


the heaviest load is carried by politics, but 


physics can make and is making notable 
contributions. My only criticism would be 
that in U.N.E.S.C.O. the physical sciences 
are not so fully. represented as they could 
be and, in my judgment, should be. 
U.N.E.S.C.O was put together rather hast- 
ily, but, no doubt, that will be remedied in 
the long run; and you will find in 
U.N.E.S.C.O. a genuine interchange of arts, 
sciences, humanities, social sciences. 

3. A third stage of advance is the creation 
of an atomic development authority on a 
vast scale. Here is a point at which physics 
is on the agenda of both physics and politics. 
Atomic energy can become a powerhouse of 
the world, the implement of peace rather 
than of war, of creation and fertility rather 
than of destruction and death. The two bil- 


lion dollars expended on the construction of- 


the atomic bomb could be matched by 
twenty billion, or whatever the necessary 
‘figure may be, expended on the application 
of atomic energy for the welfare of the hu- 
man race. Untold possibilities lie in this 
area. An eminent natural scientist once de- 
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clared that the discovery of atomic energy 
was the greatest act of delegation in the his- 
tory of mankind; that God had given the 
power to man to rule his own destiny. 
Neither political or economic struggles, nor 
personal jealousies, nor diplomatic futilities 
or fictitious obstacles should be allowed to 
stand even for one day in the way of the 
most dazzling possibility ever held before 
the eyes of man. 

There is every reason to persevere in ef- 
forts to reach accommodations and adjust- . 
ments (a) under and through which the use 
of atomic energy for war may be outlawed 
effectively with adequate inspection of pos- 
sible violations of the agreement; and (b) , 
through which the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. may be vastly expanded and utilized 
for the benefit of mankind. 

There may be objections here from the 
opposite poles. There may be some objec- 
tions from communism, and there may be 
some objections from capitalism, but there 
is in the atomic development authority the 
possibility of setting up the greatest store- 
house of energy. No man ever dreamed of 
such possibilities as might be found through 
the peacetime application of atomic energy 
in a period of years. Nor is the sovereignty 
of nations, properly understood, any barrier 
to the full achievement of these ends, either 
in its abstract, theoretical aspects or in prac- 
tical applications to specific instances. On 
the contrary, we know that it is only in the 
framework of world order that the genuine 
sovereignty of states may be preserved. 
Anything beyond that is the argument of 
quibblers who are stalling for some reason or 
other. This again is the joint underiaking of 
physics and of politics. 

4. The fourth stage of advance facing 
physics and politics together is the specific 
and concrete program for the full develop- 
ment of human resources the worlé around, 
both material and human. This is provided 
for in the United Nations fundamental dac- 
ument itself, which contemplates interna- 
tional machinery for the fullest development 
of all human resources. It is not something 
someone has discovered recently; it is in the 
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original document. Included would be mini- 
mum standards of living for all men every- 
where, without respect to race, region, re- 
ligion, or class. These standards would in- 
volve nutrition, education, housing, cultural 
opportunities, and advantages for all men 
everywhere and without regen: to their 
special groupings. 

Such policies could be based on a fixed 
determination to give to all men everywhere 
a fair share of the gains of an advancing 
civilization. It might or might not be an 
equal share but would be what was conceded 
to be a fair share. The declaration of such a 
determination, moral enthusiasm for the 
goal, and a fixed will to achieve it are far 
more important than the many and difficult 
details through which the application and 
administration of such a program might be 
made a practical fact in the lives of men. 
Here we have an opportunity to choose be- 
tween the expenditure of billions—I do not 
know how many—for the welfare of man- 
kind as against billions—and again I do not 
know how many—for the prosecution of 
wars in an atomic era. In the old scriptural 
language we may say again, “Choose ye this 
day whom ye will serve.” 

When I was a member of the National 
Resources Planning Board committee work- 
ing on. the. G.I. Bill of Rights in 1943, up 
came the question, “How much will this 
cost, and who will pay the bill?” My answer 

as, ‘We do not know. The costs are a part 
of the costs of war. If we can pay the bills 
necessary for drawing men into an armed 
force, we may with equal logic pay the bills 
for getting them back again into the stream 
of life from which they were drawn.” 


Since the United States was then spend- 


ing something like ten billions a month, it . 


appeared that we were right in calculating 
that any reasonable cost was a negligible 
-portion of the nation’s income. I know how 
easy it is to poke fun at anyone who argues 
that fifteen billion or twenty-five billion or 
fifty billion dollars is necessary for this pur- 
pose and to ask who will pay the bills. 
But you know and I know that the costs of 
another war would be from five hundred bil- 


m 


‘lion to a trillion dollars. We know that the 


cost of another war would be incredible de- 
struction of persons and property and per- 
haps indeed the end of the cosmic episode. I 
do not for a moment disparage or despise the 
enormous difficulties in the practical execu- 
tion of a world plan just indicated, but I am 
convinced that it is only through some such 
method as this that we will be able to escape 
the dangers that threaten to drag civiliza- 


.tion down to a level never yet reached—or 


perhaps to complete destruction. A world 
development plan properly implemented in 
the United Nations would pave the way. 

If it is embarrassing to answer the ques- 
tion of who shall pay the bills for world sub- 
sistence on a decent level of humanity, is it 
not also equally awkward to answer the 
equally pertinent question: How many per- 
sons, and which ones, shall we destine to 
malnutrition, to undernutrition, or to star- 
vation in this world of ours? Just choose and 
select them? What political, economic, or 
moral sanction do we find for allowing mil- 
lions to suffer under subhuman conditions? 
Do we escape by turning our backs upon the 
scene or by going by on the other side? Are 
we so sure that the money we save by not 
spending it on world reconstruction will 
bring us sound and stable profits or that 
there will be any funds left? 

We know that humanity can produce 
enough to establish a high standard if pes- 
tilence, famine, and war are outlawed as 
they could be. Pestilence and famine are al- 
ready outlawed, so far as science is con- 
cerned, We know that the world can support 
itself, certainly, without bankrupting itself. 


` It can support itself on whatever standard it 


can set. There is no escape from this line of 
reasoning if we care to face it and follow it 
through. Are we so sure that on the money 
we save on expenditures in -world recon- 
struction we shall reap interest compounded 
and profits sound and stable? I have some- 
where read: “Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry. But God said to him: 


. Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be re- 
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quired of thee. Then whose shall those things 
be which thou hast provided?” 

Then let physics and politics pursue the 
answer to the question: What stands in the 
way of such a consummation? We have 
scarcely skimmed the surface of the possi- 
bilities of nature and human nature alike. 
What could Africa or Asia produce if all the 
known techniques were applied? We notice 
now the British moving over toward Africa. 
Or, for that matter, what could the United 
States produce if all known devices of pro- 
duction were fully utilized on the basis of 
what is now known, to say nothing of the 
fantastic possibilities that lie just ahead 
when science and organization have done 
their perfect work in the interest of man- 
kind? 

What we need is less will to power and 
more will to co-operate and to achieve-the 
highest standards for all mankind. What we 
need is the application of what is now 
known, and more that is coming, for the 
development of the world’s resources and 
their application to our well-being. And this 

„is not a novel thought; it is in the original 
document of the United Nations, I repeat, 
to provide international machinery for the 
promotion of the economic and social ad- 
vancement of all people. That is the doctrine 
which we hailed with great joy and thanks- 
giving. 

5. In education and research we require a 
far-reaching program conceived and imple- 
mented in the spirit of the new era of physics 
and politics. This program would include, 
among other things, universal education, 
without economic or other discrimination, 
and the training of broader types of per- 
sonalities, with keener understandings and 
appreciations of human relations in terms of 
modern life—a better balance between tra- 
dition and science. It would include an edu- 
cation in loyalties that are local, national, 
and world wide and the meaning of these 
ranges of loyalty for all men. This is partly 
the standard work of the schools. It is also 
an obligation falling in the range of adult, 
as well as elementary or academic, educa- 
‘tion, 
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Such a program would also include a na- 
tional research foundation in the United 
States and like undertakings evervwhere— 
agencies in which there would be no dis- 
tinction or discrimination between natuzal 
science and social science. I am sorry to say 
that there is grim danger at this very mo- 
ment that, in the most tragic way, the gap 
between physics and politics will be wid- 
ened, rather than narrowed, by closing 
scientific inquiry on the part of the govern- 
ment into the social sciences. There could be 
opportunity for the examination of the so- 
cial implications of scientific discovery. We 
could find a way not only to protect the in- 
ventor by patent and copyright but also to 
protect the community into which the new 
devices come. We could provide the training 
of a considerable group of men on the bor- 
derline of social science and atomics, the 
interchange of training for considerable 
numbers of persons adapted to such work of 
liaison on the personnel side and to construc- - 
tive, statesmanlike endeavor. 

At this point, again the question may be 
raised: How can we afford to pay the bill for 
education and research? The answer again 
is that outlays for sound education, basic 
research, technological applications of re- 
search, are not losses but gains; they are in- 
vestments of the most productive type; they 
bring returns—profits, if you will—of higher 
value than those of any other known 
social outlay. I am not in any way under- 
taking a campaign against liquor, gambling, 
and tobacco but merely call attention to the 
fact that the annual expenditure for these 
purposes in the United States might be 
matched with equal amounts for basic 
science. 

May I further-remind you that our na- 
tional income, always a fluctuating quan- 
tity, in 1932 was forty billion and is ncw 
around two hundred billion dollars. There 
are experts who say it might be four hundred 
billion dollars. World income—not even cel- 
culated yet—is capable of immense expan- 
sion. With the application of atomic energy 
to production, all estimates become so con- 


‘jectural as to have little realistic meaning. 
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In short, we can afford whatever expendi- 
ture is necessary for education and research. 
Wisdom is justified of her children in more 
. ways than one. 
All these projects I know full well may be 
_ labeled as visionary, utopian, far in the 
future, postponable to some more con- 
venient day. Now is not the time, it may be 
said; the difficulties are too great. But if not 
now, if this is not the time, we may ask: 
When will it be easier? Will it be easier when 
yet deeper and blacker hates are piled upon 
those of today? Will it be easier when more 
cities have been. wiped out and more whirl- 
winds of destruction have swept mankind 
with their poison and desolation? Will it be 
easier when the instruments of production 
have been leveled to earth, and food and 
shelter have again been snatched from us by 
the grim priorities of war? Will it be easier 
when logistics and ballistics and neutronics 
© have torn our bodies and our minds and 
even our souls almost beyond recognition? 
Will it be easier when new undergrounds of 
resistance have been pursued by new under- 
worlds of terror, sadism, and obscenity? 
How long will it be before we learn the 
solid values of co-operation and integration? 
How long will it be before we can recognize 
the high calling and the high dignity of all 
“men everywhere? How long will it be before 
we can recognize what we affirm, that God 
has made of one blood all nations of the 
earth? Will it be too long and perhaps too 
late? This is a question easier to ask than to 


answer. I recognize that the details of a’ 


world program are of a far-reaching impor- 
tance, requiring intelligence of the highest 
order, organizing and administrative ability 
of exceptional type but by no means.impos- 
sible. We have these resources today. 

The chief requisites now are not such re- 
sources alone, but faith and will—faith in 
Surselves, in our capacity to act and to 


achieve; faith in our own power; faith in the _ 
dawning day of the-future. But faith with-. 
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out will is ineffective and unapplied. Faith 
may be a distant goal. Will is motion in that 
direction. Will involves the choice of alter- 
natives; the decision to choose and to act, to 
persevere in courses of action—unafraid of 
results and undaunted by difficulties. 
“Pressing forward” is an-old phrase which 
still has life and spirit in it. 

We face now the greatest future ever 
spread before mankind with dazzling pos- 
sibilities of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness} the richest unfolding of the finest 
attributes of human personality—richer, 
than men have ever dared to dream. The 
new revalation opens the way to new proph- 
ecy, new hope, and new achievements, and 
this is the joint task of physics and politics. 

All this is a sharp challenge to the social 
sciences—a challenge to meet the most dif- 
ficult situation that has ever confronted the 
human race. It involves the development of 
patterns of action in which the enormous 
possibilities opened up by atomic scierice 
may be successfully applied for the benefit of 
mankind—patterns of appreciation; of un- 
derstanding; of education; of mores; of eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural adjustments 
and adaptations of the greatest complexity 
and difficulty. It calls for the mobilization 
of all the available talents of the social scien- 
tists to be brought to bear upon this major 
problem., 


A great share of the responsibility for the 
present state of physics and politics, using 
these terms broadly, is ours; and the ques- 
tion may properly be asked: What do we 
intend to do about it? The time is very, very 
short, and there is much to do. Intelligence 
has brought to man his greatest gift, but this 
should not make modern man obsolete. The 
mind is still king and should be able to rise 
to the great heights of intellectual achieve- 
ment, to substitute the exploitation of atoms 
for the age-old exploitation of man by man. 
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ABSTRACT 


There may be sociological as well as economic and political factors in American hostility toward Russia. 
Some limited aspects of the American social system: are considered as contributory elements in Soviet- 
American antagonism under three headings: institutional ethnocentrism, institutional rivalry, and scape- 
goating. Institutional differences tend to arouse moral indignation. Certain similarities between the two 
societies may evoke rivalry and competitive anxiety. Russia seems a suitable scapegoat for several major 
domestic tensions. Anti-Soviet sentiment may function as a compensating mechanism for American malinte- 


gration. 


Perhaps the most conspicuous postwar 
change in American public opinion has been 
the reversal of wartime attitudes toward the 
Axis and our Russian ally, especially toward 
Japan, against whom we waged the war with 
the most complete unanimity. Meanwhile, 
hostility toward the Soviet Union has 
mounted rapidly. 

Strife has appeared in every modern vic- 
torious coalition—as in 1815 and 1919, so in 
1946. The rise of Soviet-American hostility, 
once well started, may be explained as a 
vicious circle, each nation interpreting the 
other’s behavior as a threat and responding 
accordingly, until both define the situation 
in terms of self-preservation.t This tells us 
nothing about the origin of the autonomous- 
ly spiraling antagonism. It may be argued 
that ignorance of Russia left American at- 
titudes toward the Soviet Union predomi- 
nantly unstructured, so that a relatively 
small stimulus could have a large effect on 
public opinion. Undeniably important, this 
is no more than an auxiliary element. Prop- 
aganda, too, is only an intensifying factor. 
It is an instrumental technique used by busi- 
ness, clerical, and military groups. Analysis 
must penetrate to the interests and senti- 

. ments behind propaganda. 
- A complete explanation of Soviet-Ameri- 
can hostility lies in the nature and interre- 

Cf, Gunnar Myrdal, “The Principle of Cumu- 
lation,” The American Dilemma (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1944), pp. 1065-71; “.... any change in 
these factors [in a social system] will, by the aggregate 
weight of the cumulative effects running back and 


forth between them, start the whole system moving 
in one direction or the other” (p. 1067). 


lationships of the Russian and American so- 
cial systems. This paper deals only with se- 
lected nonrational aspects of the American 
end of the equation under the headings: in- 
stitutional ethnocentrism, institutional ri- 
valry, and scapegoating. It is not concerned 
with rational conflicts over scarce, general- 
ized means—wealth and power. Unques- 
tionably these are major elements in Soviet- 
American hostility—e.g., the clash of two 
aggressive imperialisms, the radical changes 
in the balance of power, rivalry for strategic 
resources, America’s need for foreign mêr- 
kets to offset her institutional domestic un- 
derconsumption. The role of Russian social 
structure in generating antagonism toward 
America is also excluded, despite its impor- 
tance. 


A. INSTITUTIONAL ETHNOCENTEISM 


This heading refers to contrasting defini- 
tions of the situation and divergent insti- 
tutional structures. Nonconforming out- 
group patterns are judged adversely by in- 
group standards. The universal attitude of 
we-group superiority is intensified in Ameri- 
ca by the missionary complex stemming 
irom Calvinism; by a latent racism, and by 
the tradition of isolationism. Only lately has 
the United States been drawn into close ree 
‘ationships with dissimilar major societies. 

That the Soviet Union is an “enigma” is 
a common American stereotype. Russia’s 
role.as minority opposition in international 

2 E. Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus 


ji die Entstehung der madernen Welt (Berlin: 
R. Oldenbourg, 1924). 
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councils and her insistence on the veto pow- 
er further define her as a “holdout,” refus- 
ing to play the game by the rules. Such 
stereotypes result from judging Russian be- 
havior by approved American traits, such 
as frankness and good sportsmanship. 


Russia and the United States are more 


similar in history and social organization 
than is usually realized.3 Yet it is the differ- 
ences which strike American attention, per- 
haps because many of the dissimilarities are 
in ultimate-value patterns—hence conspicu- 
ous and subject to moral and emotional 
rather than objective evaluation. There may 
be unconscious reasons, such.as our need for 
superiority and for a scapegoat, for playing 
down the similarities and the “good” (by 
` American standards) in Soviet life. The fol- 
lowing sketch indicates the reality of some 
Russian-American institutional differences. 


I. STRATIFICATION 


The Soviet five-year plans have spread 
large-scale organization, the typical context 
of occupational roles (including the’ mili- 
tary) in all industrialized societies. The la- 
bor role with its two or three levels of skill 
constitutes the base of the pyramid. Above is 
the more sharply graded hierarchy of execu- 
tive and technical-expert functions. Linking 
these two divisions is the “foreman role” 
(army “noncom,” kolhoz brigadier). This 

-pattern also characterizes all Soviet agricul- 

ture4 and a small but growing sector of 
large-scale American farming. In both so- 
cieties the class system is generally open; in 
both, stratification is becoming more rigid. 
Social mobility is naturally greater and 
more erratic in Russia, simultaneously un- 
dergoing revolution and rapid industrializa- 
tion. 

Industrialism strongly advances techni- 
cal competence as a universalistic criterion 
of status assignment. In Russia this univer- 
salism is modified chiefly by political and 
class discriminations; in America, by ethnic, 

3 P. Sorokin, Russia and the United States (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1944). 


4L. Hubbard, Economics of ‘Soviet Agriculture 
. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1939). 
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kinship, and economic particularisms. The 
rulers in both nations are the top-flight 
executives—industrial, political, military. 


2. THE STRUCTURE OF AUTHORITY 


In both societies the structure of authori- 
ty resembles Max Weber’s rational-legal bu- 
reaucracy, an integrated essentially au- 
thoritarian hierarchy: of specialized offices 
defined by systematic, impersonal rules. 
Formally or informally the unit of decision 
is usually the small committee. While Amer- 
ican bureaucracies (business corporations, 
governments, the military) are often highly 
centralized, and although temporarily they 
became closely co-ordinated during the war, 
they are not so monolithic as in the Soviet 
Union. The United States has many private 
associations, the older ones tending inher- 
ently toward control by self-perpetuating 
oligarchies. The autonomy of the American 
professions and universities is nonexistent 
in the Soviet Union, where the totalitarian 
state is deeply rooted in the Russian past. 
Strategic (managerial) positions are monop- 
olized by the Communist party, which peri- 
odically uses the “commissar” system and 
the N.K.V.D. as a dual control. 


3. PROPERTY PATTERNS 


Control of the American productive proc- 
ess (capital goods) is vested in very small 
circles of private citizens, primarily man- 
agers, although for seven decades public 
regulation has been growing. In Russia the 
productive process is almost entirely owned 
by the state. Only immediate personal be- 
longings are privately owned. Occupation 
and the perquisites of office determine more 
completely than in America the city-dwell- 
er’s consumption (housing, rationing allow- 
ance, money). The rural Rolhoznik in effect 
owns his house and the usufruct of the half 
to two and a half acres attached to it. 
Though private accumulation is strictly 
limited, the principle of differential rewards 
has never been absent, despite certain pres- 
sures toward equalization.’ 


SA. Bergson, The Structure of Soviet Wages 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944). 
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In America the major claims on income 
accrue to the business managerial and own- 
ing class as the manifestation of the profit- 
power-prestige goal orientation. Soviet au- 
thority and property patterns greatly limit 
managerial prerogatives and material re- 
wards. Russia stands as the avowed nega- 
tion of the heart of capitalism—the “profit 
motive.” That American businessmen label 
government regulation ‘“‘communistic” is 
significant. They resist the displacement of 
their own form of authoritarianism by an- 
other one less to their interests. Soviet and 
American economies differ not only in the 
class incidence of economic benefits but also 
in degrees of institutionalized centralization. 
The Soviet economy is co-ordinated by cen- 


tral planning and controls; the American, _ 


partly by the market mechanism and partly 
by trusts, cartels, interlocking directorates. 
In the latter economy individual enterprises 
are relatively more autonomous. Such cen- 
tralization as does exist (and the Temporary 
National Economic Committee reports am- 
ply demonstrate that there is a great deal) 
is not well institutionalized—a fact shown 
by the chronic conflicts with antitrust laws 
' and public opinion. Hence, business hostili- 
ty toward government control—and toward 
Russia as both symbol and scapegoat there- 
of—involves genuine nonlogical elements as 
well as rational self-interest. 
` 4. SEX-ROLE DIFFERENTIATION 

The American middle-class pattern dis- 
tinctly plays down women’s occupational 
activity, except before assuming family re- 
sponsibilities. The census in 1900 shows that 
women constituted 18.3 per cent of all gain- 
fully employed workers; in 1940, only 22.9 
per cent, chiefly in occupations for which 
men do not compete. In Russia in 1900, 18 


per cent of industrial workers were women; . 


in 1940, over 40 per cent; during the war, 
perhaps 70 per cent. The postwar expecta- 
tion is from 45 to 5o per cent. Russian wom- 
en participate more widely than American 
women in the occupational system—in med- 


éD. J. Dalin, The Real Soviet Russia (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1947), p. 195. 
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icine, heavy industry, administration, the 
army. 


5. BASIC-VALUE ORIENTATIONS 


The American ethic of radical individu- 
alism stemming from Calvinism is lacking 
in Russia, where collectivity and hierarchy 
have been emphasized. Russian Christiani- 
ty is contemplative and ritualistic Eastern 
Orthodoxy and is apparently returning to 
the standard European role of a state 
church. Atheism is semiofficial dogma in 
Russia, a fringe lunacy in America. Much 
activity left to individual initiative or to 
private associations in American is politi- 
cized in Russia. Yet the Soviet individual is 
by no means without legal rights. The com- 
mon problem of securing effective co-ordi- 
nation has been similarly met by capitalistic 
and Soviet administrators with legalized 
privileges, differential rewards, and com- 
petitive status allocation. 

If institutional similarities between two 
societies pass unnoticed because familiar, 
the differences arouse moral- indignation, 
since they violate the actor’s legitimized 
expectations. Hence, Americans find Soviet 
attitudes toward property and women’s 
roles not merely strange but downright of- 
fensive, The Marxist philosophy of history 
is not just neutrally different; it defines 
capitalism as a despotic preliminary to the 
superior and inevitable order of commu- 
nism. Establishing peace in Europe means 
to the United States punishing the leading 
Fascists and restoring the pre-war moderate 
regimes. To the U.S.S.R. it means rooting 
out the pre-war bourgeois social conditions 
which gave rise to fascism. 


Understanding a cultural element in an- 
other social system may be viewed as a 
function of two independent variables, each 
a continuum: similarity-dissimilarity tp 
parallel elements in the actor’s own society, 
and instrumental values-end-values. Under- 
standing an element of another social sys- 
tem is easiest when the trait is an instru- 
mental value with the same manifest and 
latent. functions in both societies. It is hard- 
est when the trait is an end-value with 
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manifest and latent functions dissimilar to 

any comparable element in the actor’s own ` 
society. Language barriers only aggravate 

the difficulties. 


B. RUSSIA AS A RIVAL INSTITUTIONAL ORDER 


Durkheim long ago observed that severe 
punishment of criminals violating the con- 
science collective is partly a nonrational re- 
sponse. Its latent function is to reaffirm 
symbolically society’s adherence to the 
violated common values. Freudians would 
add that it serves also to suppress the pun- 
isher’s unconscious desires to disobey the 
socially introjected superego (roughly par- 
allel to the conscience collective). Anxiety 
stemming from his repressed illicit impulses 
leads the actor to project his guilt feelings 
upon the criminal, thus reinforcing his nat- 
ural response of moral indignation with 
overreaction. ‘These propositions are, sug- 
gestive for understanding certain aspects of 
American hostility toward Russia. 

Institutional ethnocentrism does not ex- 
plain the overreactive aspects of that hos- 
tility. The gap between the objective sources 

_ of the hostility and its subjectively swollen 
state defines overreaction. Why do our pub- 
lic pronouncements on Russia exhibit so 
much hysteria? 

Russia professes some of the same basic 
values—though in other forms—as does the 
United States, e.g., antitraditionalism, utili- 
tarianism, the common man, reduction of, 
special privilege, universalistic norms. In 
important respects Marxism stands in the 
main line of Western philosophical, social, 
and religious thought.” Hence, Americans 
may sense in Russian communism a moral 
challenge. Their awareness may be sharp- 
ened by some post-World War I tendencies 
not in keeping with the earlier promise of 
American life, e.g., decreasing economic op- 


@ 4 Š 

7H. Marcuse, Reason and Revolution (New ' 
York: Oxford University’ Press, 1941), Part II. 
Contradictions between creed and reality are pres- 


ent in every society. The discrepancy: between the _ 


“American creed” and Negro caste does not make 
the creed a myth. Myrdal, op. cit., shows that the 
creed is one of the chief forces operating in the 
social system to improve Negro status. 
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portunity, racial conflict, reluctance to ad- 
mit displaced Europeans. Moreover, Rus- 


sja has successfully handled problems such 


as ethnic minorities, unemployment, wider 
participation of women. Suspicion that the 
Russians may be practicing better certain 
of the values Americans preach would tend 
to evoke guilt feelings easily transmuted to 
hostility toward Russia for presuming to 
“show up” the United States. 

Their intensive strivings for superiority 
make Americans hypersensitive to any im- 
putation of their own inferiority and prone 
to attribute inferiority to others. Significant 
here is the common American stereotype of 
the “uncivilized Russians”—clearly a highly 
subjective view of a major culture. By play- 
ing down a potential rival, the stereotype 
bolsters the national ego. Similarly we pub- 
licize the seamier side of Russian life— 
purges. Americans prefer to label Russia a 
‘totalitarian autocracy?’ rather than a 
“Socialist state.” The former term, more 
derogatory, offends our egalitarian senti- 
ments. The latter embodies them and fur- 
ther implies that socialism is a going con- 
cern. 

The attitude of the small but influential 
liberal-intellectual class toward the Soviet 
Union has been ambivalent.’ The Soviet 
Union has been a symbol of both totalitarian 
autocracy and egalitarianism, the former 
slowly eclipsing the latter. The enthusiasm 
of ror7 soon faded. The five-year plans 
revived pro-Soviet sentiments, further 
strengthened by the depression, the New 
Deal, and the world-wide collective-security 
movement (1935). But the 1937 purge, the 
1939 Hitler pact, and the 1940 Finnish war 
alienated most American liberals. 

On the one hand, liberals have idealized 
Russia. They associated 1917 with their own 
Weltanschauung, stemming from 1776 and 
1789. Pro-Soviet attitudes offered a safely 
vicarious identification with a successful 
revolution. Many liberals unsympathetic 
with American business civilization admire 


8 Here I paraphrase E. V. Schneider, “CLiberal- 
Intellectual Attitudes toward Russia, 1917-46” 
(unpublished manuscripts; Harvard, 1946). 
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Russia as the most explicit departure from 
middle-class norms. 

On the other hand, the tiberals? utopian- 
ism exposes them to disillusionment when 
confronted by the functional imperatives of 
a social system. In Western. radicalism runs 
a vein of utopian anarchism, probably root- 
ed in Christian millenialism. Leftist zeal has 
some earmarks of religious enthusiasm. The 
anarchist vein appears in the English philo- 
sophical radicals, Marxism, many nine- 
teenth-century utopian communities, and 
Thorstein Veblen. Common to such schools 
is a conception of an ideal society lacking 
some or all of the institutional elements of 
authority, property, stratification, etc. 

Nonutopian Soviet realities have alienat- 
ed many Americans. A more basic cause of 
recent anti-Soviet tendencies among liberals 
may be the growing pressure of domestic 
‘bureaucracy upon the autonomy of the 
liberal professions. In the older professions 
the prevalence of individualistic expert- 
client relationships and the extraordinary 
specialization—not readily amenable to lay 
control—maximized professional autonomy 
and minimized the administrative hier- 
archy. But now the American occupational 
pattern is increasingly becoming large-scale 
organization. In the past decade there oc- 
curred a great influx of professional person- 
nel into bureaucratic organizations—gov- 
ernment, the military, industry. Robert K. 
Merton has traced the acute frustration, 
which this shift has entailed for many intel- 
lectuals.? Distinctly authoritarian in nature, 
a bureaucracy has potent resources for 
adapting its personnel to its own goals. It is 
relatively immune to innovation, either 

‘ from within or without. That intellectuals 
with their individualistic background” are 


9“Role of the Intellectual in Public Bureauc- 
racy,” Social Forces, XXIII (1945), 405~15. 


10 The intellectual function in: Western society 
is dynamic mainly because of its close relation to 
science and to an activist ethic. It is compatible 
with bureaucracy only when the content of the in- 
_ tellectual studies and the ethical orientation of the 
intellectual class are both traditional. The typical 
case is classical scholarship in the Chinese Mandarin 
bureaucracy. In the Roman Catholic bureaucracy 


‘significant for the political scientist. 
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alienated by bureaucratic discipline is not 
strange. That they should project their 
hostility upon Russia, the most bureaucra- 
tized of any modern society, is equally nat- 
ural. Significantly, their chief criticism. of 
the U.S.S.R. has been on the issue of civil 
liberties.™ 


C. RUSSIA AS A SCAPEGOAT 
I. THE TENSIONS 


Every social system requires mechanisms 
for minimizing the effects: of internal ten- 
sions. Scapegoating is the discharging of 
pent-up aggression upon convenient individ- 
uals, minorities, external groups, and imag- 
inary entities such as the devil. 

A major structural source of frustration 
in America is the clash between egalitarian 
sentiments and stratified authority. Official 
ideology does not countenance the hierar- 
chical principle. Yet age, sex, occupation, 
and class categories as bases for roles are 
functionally indispensable to any society. 


Christian doctrine was less completely traditional 
and therefore prone to heresy. In the bureaucratized 
Soviet Union the intellectual function consists partly 
of interpreting orthodox Marxism. 


This hostility toward Russia does not mean 
that liberals have been converted to business values. 
They may simply be reacting to changing pressures 
in their own occupations. Perhaps they see that a 
completely bureaucratized society is incompatible 
with the independent intellectual function. They 
may sense the threat to their present distinctive 
status. For the bureaucratization under way since 
the Civil War is not receding. The movements for 
mass medicine and a national science foundation 
suggest that further inroads upon the professions 
are inevitable. Other vested interests, such as 
skilled trades or small business, may lose som2 im- ` 
munities under the impact of organizational changes 
and social needs like housing. These trends are 
Veblen’s 
popular thesis that the interests of technicians 
run counter to those of management and that they 
can use their indispensable skill as a lever to modify 
business policy is not applicable to modern bureauc~- 
racy. We may surmise that political strategy should 
focus on capturing the top levels of bureaucracies 
or on balancing rival bureaucracies such as business 
and labor or on building new bureaucracies, like 
parties, rather than on boring from mee existing 
bureaucratic organizations. 
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In-group solidarity and the severe sanctions 
for aggression against frustrating superiors 
combine to defléct hostility away from 
groups wherein it originates. 

A second structural source of insecurity 
is the relative mutual isolation of the con- 
jugal family of orientation, the “youth cul- 
ture,” the family of procreation, and the oc- 

-cupational system.™ The abrupt redefining 
of roles as the individual metures raises suc- 
cessive problems of adjustment complicated 
by the carrying-over of previously acquired 
anxieties. Thus many qualities functional in 
the “youth culture” are distunctional in the 
family and in the occupational system. The 
cultural superiority of the male role contra- 
dicts American ideology end educational 
policy—a source of frustrazion for women. 
In the working-class family economic and 
organizational realities sharply limit access 
to middle-class education, housing, and 
other values, thereby modifying family 
roles. . 

A third source is the occupational system, 
a hierarchy of specialized fanctions, the in- 
tegration of which requires playing down 
personal sentiments and intormal organiza- 
_ tion. Yet both these elemen:s are inevitably 
present because the abstrect formal hier- 
archies are filled by concrete personalities. 
Subordination of personalities to the ad- 
ministrative and technological processes— 

‘the one enforcing acceptamce of responsi- 
bility and of strict superior-inferior rela- 
tionships, the other imposirg rapid adapta- 
tion to arbitrary external change—obvious- 
ly entails frustration. Another strain is 
competition. In large-scale enterprise pro- 
motion depends only secondarily on merit 
and primarily on the needs of the organiza- 


2 Cf. detailed treatment in Talcott Parsons, 
“Certain Primary Sources and Fatterns of Aggies- 
sion in the Social Structure of the Western World,” 
Pgychiatry, X (1947), 167-81; and Abraham 
Kardiner, Psychological Frontiers of Society (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945), chaps. x, 
xi, xiii, xiv. Early child-trairing establishes a 
strong dependency, on which are later imposed 
powerful cultural demands for independence, mak- 
ing for deep ambivalences. Sexual expression, early 
defined as evil, tends to become a permanent 
focus of conflict in the middle class. 
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tion—the available vacancies, the budget, 
the need for stable tenure. Hence, the 
middle-class ideology, which hinges mainly 
on upward occupational mobility, is realistic 
chiefly in expanding organizations and econ- 
omies. Its role becomes disfunctional if de- 
creasing opportunity widens the gap be- 
tween success and the means of attaining it. 

_ These strains may be viewed as aspects 
of the great transition from a medieval 
agricultural order to modern urban indus- 
trial society. Acute conflict arises between 
the emerging pattern and the older configu- 
rations (peasant familism, local folk cul- 
tures, orthodox religions, hereditary class 
structures). Any basic social transformation 
involves much ambivalence of individuals 
toward the contending patterns. Identifica- 
tion with either tends, therefore, to become 
compulsive, even fanatical." 

Clearly the American social system cre- 
ates a high potential of affectional and 
status insecurity in many individuals. In the 
universal competition upon which depend 
the security and self-esteem of everyone, 
there are few victors—since the goals are 
relative rather than absolute—and no con- 
solation prizes. Religion no longer offers the 
rewards of the next world as a rationale for 
the frustrations of this one. Alternative re- 
sponses include rationalization of failure by 
claiming unfair competition, aggressive 
assertion of superiority on nonrational 
grounds, and violent overreaction against 
any imputation of inferiority. But express- 
ing hostility within in-groups is restrained 
by potent sentiments and sanctions. The 
reservoir of aggression consequently be- 
comes available for discharge against se- 
lected out-group scapegoats.*4 

13 The clash between “emancipated” groups 
identified with science, rationalism, liberal or 
atheistic religious orientations and relaxed sex 
morality, on the one hand, and “Fundamentalist” 
groups adhering to the traditional modes of these 
values, on the other, is described in Parsons, 
“Some Sociological Aspects of the Fascist Move- 
ments,” Social Forces, XXI (1942), 138-47. 

14 Our problem is not to consider the several 
responses to insecurity but to indicate why Russia 
is available as a scapegoat in so far as the American 
response to insecurity takes the form of scape- 
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The ideal scapegoat for American struc- 
tural tensions should be definable as in- 
ferior, unfair, untrustworthy, and hostile. 
It should be recognizable on some nonra- 
tional ground like heredity, which permits 
categoric identification and facilitates stere- 
otyping. The main hereditary affiliations are 
ethic, religious, and national groups. 


Hitherto the Negro has been the symbol 


of inferiority; the Jew, of unfairness; other 
ethnic and religious groups, of both. But 
since the ending of immigration, ethnics 
have become less visible, more American- 
ized. Wartime unity and organized anti- 
prejudice activity have resisted the rise of 
racial: and religious antagonisms. Foreign 
nations, therefore, remain as the obvious 
lightning rods. The citizen’s compulsive 
identification with the belligerent state. pre- 
disposes to overreaction against the stand- 
ing claims of other states to superiority. 
When the people of one state are already 
preoccupied with obsessive fears of inferiori- 
ty and with compensatory aggressiveness, 
the stage is set for paranoid imputation of 
hostility to a rival foreign power and for ex- 
plosive reaction against that nation. 


2. THE SCAPEGOAT 


The Soviet Union is an ideal lightning 
rod for many basic American tensions. After 
1917, revolutionary atheism and sex immo- 
rality, though now receding, drew upon 
Russia the concerted antagonism of “Fun- 
damentalist”’ groups and of many others, 
too. Epithets like “Godless Russia” and 
“free love” facilitate the projection of free- 
floating anxiety by all classes. “Red Fas- 
cism” identifies communism with fascism 
by appealing to our universal hostility to 
centralized authority and by excluding con- 
sideration of such basic: differences as those 
in property patterns. 

Russia is the natural heir to American 
hostility toward ethnic groups. The last, and 
culturally the most dissimilar, immigrants 
came from southern and eastern Europe. 


goating. Especially relevant for the relations be- 
tween hostility patterns and social structure is 
Clyde Kluckhohn, Navako Witchcraft (Cambridge: 
Peabody Museum, 1944). 
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As “marginal personalities” second-genera- 
tion immigrants have exhibited above-aver- 
age delinquency, crime, and dependency 
rates. Dependency is an especially heinous 
sin according to our individualistic ethic, 
which equates success and failure with in- 
dividual deserts, and all this helped to 
stereotype the newcomers as undesirable. 
To many Americans “alien” signifies chiefly 
the eastern and southern European ethnic. 
More “visible” than the western European 
migrant, he has confirmed the American 
conviction of alien inferiority by his lower- 
class status." Language handicaps, poverty, 
and a peasant origin have usually relegated 
him to unskilled occupations. Recency of 
arrival has precluded much upward mobili- 
ty, further retarded by decreasing expan- 
sion of the American economy. Moreover, 
the immigrant’s orthodox religion excluded 
him from the self-righteous Protestant elect. 
Hence, in American experience alien, inieri- 
ority, and Slav have historical affinities, and 
all point to Russia. 

Anti-Russian feeling in America is rein- 
forced by the numerous eastern European 
immigrants retaining unpleasant memories 
of Czarist or Soviet regimes, Irredentist 
groups, from areas recently absorbed by 
Russia often become factors in American 
domestic politics and sounding-boards for 
anti-Soviet campaigns by vote-seeking poli- 
ticlans. 

Aliens and radicals have long been synon- - 
ymous to many Americans. The first Ameri- 
can Marxists, syndicalists, and anarchists ` 
were largely immigrants. Again, since most 
immigrants become laborers, many have 
figured in strikes and unions. Today the - 
most conspicuous link between radicals and 
foreigners is the ambiguous relation between 
American Communists and Moscow. Yet 
these facts are not enough to equate alien 
and radical. There is clearly a nonrational 
element in the cliché that any departure 
from tradition can be labeled alien or un- - 
American. Stamping an innovation as “al- 
ien” enlists sentiments of solidarity and:su- 

15 G. W. Allport and B. M. Kramer (“Some Roots 
of Prejudice,” Journal of Psychology, XXII [1946], 
22-25) show that equal-status contacts make for 
less prejudice; unequal-status contacts, for mcre. 
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periority against it, directs in-group hostili- 
ty toward it, and permits its automatic dis- 
missal..The mechanism reinforces the exist- 
ing order by rationalizing or suppressing dis- 
cordant facts.’ 
The internal crisis may intensify anti- 
Soviet scapegoating. The institutional in- 
‘ability of our economic system to distribute 
its full product became critical in the 1930’s. 
War finally brought full employment and 
sufficient demand to support maximum pro- 
duction. Whether this prosperity can be 
maintained in peace is the focus of intense 
anxiety among all classes—business, labor, 
and government. The ultimate stake may be 
not only the economic system but also cur- 
rent occupational and property institutions, 


the distribution of power—the “middle- 


class state” itself. But as yet no major inter- 
est group has repudiated the middle-class 
pattern. Not even labor is anticapitalistic.’ 
Accordingly all classes share anxiety over 
the problems posed anew since V-J Day: All 
classes, including the labor movement, have 
lately shown a marked increase in anti-Com- 
munist and anti-Soviet sentiment. Russia 


14 The widespread subjective identification with 
the middle class has its objective basis partly in 
(x) the plurality of noncoincident vertical axes of 
stratification—occupation, wealth, personality, 
clique ties, education, etc.; (2) complex role differ- 
entiation—each person belongs to many discrete 
groups which often articulate only through him- 
self; (3) increasing working-class access to certain 
middle-class symbols—automobiles, paid vaca- 
tions, higher living standards, more control over 
the work situation; unionism may latently reinforce 
the middle-class order; (4) high horizontal mobility 
—probably a neglected factor in this connection; 
(5) the egalitarian ideology; (6) the nonhierarchi- 
cal nature of American stratification, perhaps best 
viewed as a vertical continuum rather than as a 
series of distinct grades. Ad hoc divisions are use- 
fully but arbitrarily distinguished. The resulting 
vagueness of stratification facilitates widespread 
middle-class identification, despite unequal income 
and opportunity. The same vagueness supports the 
indefinite egalitarian sentiments-common among 
Americans and reinforces their reluctance to 
acknowledge class differences—thus functioning as 
a unifying mechanism. This fluid stratification is 
most characteristic of expanding industrialism. 
With the slowing of economic expansion and the 
spreading of large-scale organization in the occu- 
pational system, a genuine class hierarchy may 

result. 
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may draw compulsive hostility from Ameri- 
cans because she may remind them of un- 
solved domestic problems, because she dem- 
onstrates that there are other workable in- 
stitutional systems, and because she is the 
chief symbol of collectivism, some form of 
which would probably follow any major so- 
cial changes in America. 

American social structure establishes 
strong pressures toward both conservative 
individualism and liberal reform. The pres- 
ent trend is conservative, but in a dynamic 
society there are always unsettled prob- 
lems, like race and housing today. In so far 
as reform values are institutionalized, their 
repression will make for anxiety, guilt: feel- 
ings, and hypersensitivity to any imputa- 
tion of inadequacy in the existing order. 
From this standpoint perhaps the drive 
against Communists and the loyalty check 
on federal employees may not be without 
significance. The association of unprece- 
dented foreign and internal problems with a 
strongly conservative political trend sug- 
gest the concepts of “regression” and “na- 
tivistic movements.” 

The American Communist party is a 
natural lightning rod for many of these same 
tensions. Its rejection of the existing order 
insures a hostile set toward itself. Its in- 
sistence on rigid conformity to the “Party 
line,” its frequent reversals of the line in 
response to international events, its use of 
concealment—all suggest alien ties and non- 
conformity to the conventions of American 
politics. The Party’s international ramifica- 
tions further emphasize its out-group role, 
and the extra-national loyalties evoke moral 
indignation. A continuum seems to run from 
mild antipathy toward extra-national cul- 
tural values (Judaism, internationalism) to 
overt hostility toward extra-national or- 
ganizational ties (Catholicism, foreign na- 
tions). Thus, relatively less virulent hostility 
is shown toward pacifists and Jehovah’s 
Witnesses," who reject certain nationalist 

17 Cf. Theodore W. Sprague, “The ‘World’ Con- 
cept among Jehovah’s Witnesses,” Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, XX XIX (1946), p. 120. The wit- 
nesses Classify all worldly governments as the 


explicit realm of the devil. We may add that this 
seems to conventional citizens a gratuitous dese- 
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values but without substituting foreign ties. 
Aggression was much sharper toward the 
Pacific Coast Japanese. Often forced under- 
ground, communism readily symbolizes the 
“fifth column.” It evokes a Trojan-horse 
psychology. Moreover, it combines an “‘in- 
ternationalist” character and a “foreign” 
association with the Soviet Union, thereby 
blending in the minds of many Americans 
two shades of “red,” both cues for hostile 
responses. 

The affinity between the domestic and in- 
ternational Communist movements is a con- 
* necting mechanism for channelizing hostili- 
ty to Russia. The connection accentuates 
the out-group status of American Commu- 
nists and imputes to the Soviet Union a role 
of unfair, untrustworthy, and hostile schem- 
ing—precisely the qualities required in the 
ideal American scapegoat."® 

American nationalism and the cult of 
middle-class Protestant . superiority rein- 
force the notion that the Soviet Union is an 
inferior civilization, The old conception of 
Russia as a backward peasant culture per- 
sisted in America long after the objective 
basis of that view had begun to disappear. 
This tendency is especially significant in 
view of the affinity between the five-year 
plans and the American habit of equating 
technology with progress. American igno- 
rance of ancient and modern Russian cul- 
ture has fortified the sterectype of Russian 
inferiority. Ample evidence for these points 
is the practically universal American under- 
estimation of Russia, by expert and layman 
alike, after the German attack in June, 


cration of patriotism; hence, it arouses more 
antagonism than does the less condemnatory paci- 
fism. 


18 This suggests that communism and the Jew 
may be interchangeable as scapegoats. The 
linking of the two, noticeable in American anti- 
Semitism, may be because both groups meet the 
same subjective specifications of the scapegoat 
rather than because of any objective link between 
them. If true, reducing anti-Semitism would in- 
crease anti-communism, and vice versa. The identi- 
fication is, of course, incomplete: complaints against 
the Jew usually refer to the economic and occupa- 
tional spheres, whereas those against Communists 
deal more with political and ultimate-value ele- 
ments. 
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1941. The compulsive competitive pressures 
of their social structure may render it dif- 


` ficult for Americans to acknowledge equals 


and to co-operate with them without in- 
vidiousness. 

Besides displacement, projection is a ma- 
jor mechanism of scapegoating. Part of 
American anti-Soviet sentiment may be a 
reaction to-imputed Soviet hostility toward 
the United States. That Russia is aggres- 
sively expansionist and America fervently 
peace-loving are well-nigh universal Ameri- 
can convictions. Tentative evidence for the 
United States’ projection of its own imperi- 
alistic tendencies upon Russia may be of- 
fered. First, America protests too much her 
own innocence of ambitions to expand. 
American indignation against Soviet impe- 
rialism is accompanied by a conspicuous 
inattention to America’s own expansion, 
which since 1939 has been more extensive in 
terms of relative spheres of influence than 
that of Russia. Russian gestures toward 
Spain or Greece are consistently interpreted 
by Americans as self-interested Soviet ag- 
gression, néver as disinterested concern for 
the repressed Spanish and Greek popular 
movements, though both motives are prob- 
ably present in Soviet behavior. Precisely 
the opposite interpretation is given by 
Americans of their own foreign policies. 
Second, explicit imperialistic doctrines 
(“The American Century”) have recently 
become strong enough to break into cpen 
expression. The Bell Act made aid toward 
rehabilitation in the Philippine Common- 
wealth dependent on large economic conces- 
sions to American citizens. Finally, prece- 
dents for imperialism are at hand in the ag- 
gressive expansionism which has flared pe- 
riodically in American history. It is there- 
fore possible that the United States may be 
projecting some of her own aggressivenéss 
upon Russia. Such imputation would ra- 
tionalize both imperialism in general and 
hostility toward Russia in particular as self- 
protective counteractions of hostile Soviet 
designs against America. Whereas a baldly 
aggressive stand by the United States 
would be resisted by the moral sentiments of . 
many Americans, the imperialist tendency 


can gain legitimation in the guise of a de- 
fensive response to Soviet aggression. 

The American social system, because of 
its imperfect integration, seems to require a 
scapegoat against which most Americans, 
otherwise divided; can unite. Such integrat- 
ing devices are functional imperatives of 
every social system. Thus hostility toward 
communism, like the antagonism of “old 
Americans” toward immigrants, may be a 
unifying mechanism. Labeling all reformers 
“Reds” tends automatically to unite the 
rest of society against them and to counter- 
act in part the divisive conflicts sharpened 
by appeals for reform. Fear of the “red” 
label reduces social criticism and increases 
nominal unity. That liberals frequently pref- 
ace their proposals for reform with denials 
of Communist affiliation may be pertinent 
here. Nationalism, too, makes for solidarity. 
_To overcome the lack of integration in 
American society, these mechanisms must 
acquire an overreactive character. Their ef- 
fect is to compensate but not to remove the 
internal strains. 


V-J Day revived basic anxieties, suspend- 


ed during the war, over the future of the 
American economy. Simultaneously three 
lightning rods—the Germans, the Japanese, 
and F.D.R.—become unavailable. The Axis, 
against which all Americans could unite, 
disappeared just when critical domestic is- 
sues revived. More than ever the United 
Stated needed a prop for solidarity after 
1945. Russia is the only major rival left. 
Moreover, Russia is distant, and hence a 


safe target. This psychological safety margin 


is doubtless widened by American conscious- 
ness of industrial supremacy and above all 
by possession of the atomic bomb.?9 


. D. CONCLUSION 


This paper deals only with certain socio- 
logical aspects of American hostility toward 
Russia and does so incompletely. One of its 
most.conspicuous omissions is the Russians’ 
side. Russia as well as the United States has 
acute internal strains. Surely the recent 


19 Cf: Kluckhohn, op. cit., 55-58, for a discussion 
of distant and in-group scapegoating. 
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decades of revolution, industrialization, and 
invasion assure much pathological overre- 
action. 

The tendency of victorious. coalitions to 
quarrel may be partly explained by the re- 
laxation of the wartime Gemeinschaft as well 


as by the re-emergence of conflicting inter- ` 


ests suppressed for the duration. Shifting 
from a fraternal Gemeinschaft to a Gessell- 
schaft pattern of power-bargaining entails an 
emotional wrench. Wartime overidealizing 
of distant and little-known allies sharpens 
the inevitable postwar disillusionment when 
common efforts against the enemy give way 
to competition against each other. 


Wider popular understanding of these 
and other causes of Soviet-American hostil- 
ity may.well contribute to mitigating the 
conflict, Nothing is clearer than the neces- 
sity of systematic training for peaceful in- 
ternational relations. An integrating con- 
ception of a social system and of compara- 
tive institutions is indispensable. Here is a 
strategic opportunity for sociologists, who, 
unlike natural scientists, still have the prob- 
lem of selling themselves to the public. The 
situation calls for large-scale implementa- 
tion among key personnel (officials, -diplo- - 
mats, newsmen, top business administra- 
tors, teachers, intellectuals) and the gen- 
eral publics of the major powers. Direc- 
tion of such a project PERY lies with 
U.N.E.S.C.O. 

In summary, this paper suggests that 
there may be important sociological ele- 
ments in American hostility toward Russia. 
Institutional differences offer one source of 
nonrational antagonism. Further, .the two 
societies have enough similarities for Russia 
to appear to many Americans both as a 
challenge and as a symbol of certain domes- 
tic problems toward which the attitudes of 
various groups are highly ambivalent. Fi- 
nally, Russia approximates the type of 
scapegoat required for some of the tensions 
generated by the American social system 
and thus affords, with domestic commu- 
nism, a unifying mechanism. l 
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Hard hit by inflation, the industrial workers of Chungking, Kunming, and Shanghai have become restless 
and undisciplined, changing jobs with excessive frequency. Relations between employers and employees are 
drastically changed from what they were before the war. Very recently the workers have begun to unionize 
- along Western lines. But, while unionization has brought some gains, the spirit and value of it are little 


understood among the masses. ` 


China’s socioeconomic development en- 
visages a social evolution which involves the 
life and labor of the toiling masses in agri- 
culture, handicrafts, and modern industry. 
Today this evolution continues in full vigor 
and is perhaps unfinishable in the sense that 
an immense number of her people will per- 
haps remain in agriculture-and handicrafts, 
even though there are signs that industriali- 
zation is assuming increasing importance 
and will undoubtedly continue to draw 
more and more workers to its ranks in the 
days to come. 

Certain fundamental problems of the 
peasants, the handicraftsmen, and the city 
workers are basically similar, but I shall 
outline the general features of the social life 
of those workers who make modern indus- 
trial enterprise their working place and the 
modern city their home. 

The migration of the peasant and the 
artisan to the city to engage in modern in- 
dustry is of rather recent origin, so that his 
mode of life and his special problems in con- 
nection with his work and living are rela- 
tively easy to study and analyze. In a spe- 
cial investigation such as this the social 
processes in which a special group of people 
attempt to adapt themselves to a new social 
environment are revealed, with their suc- 
cesses and their failures. f 

From the close study of the city work- 
men one is led to conclude that their activi- 
ties and behavior may in various ways dis- 
close the nature and functions of Chinese 
society. Our chief emphasis today is, how- 
ever, related to certain specific problems 

` which confront the working classes in the 


postwar period, though their roots may lie 
deeper and their significance be brought to 
our attention mainly because of the world 
war which has just ended. 


I. THE ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


During and since the war the working 
classes of China have ceaselessly been 
struggling to improve their economic wel- 
fare. That they have not solved this prob- 
lem is not their own fault, for the economic 
considerations, including the terms of em- 
ployment and remuneration for their par- 
ticipation in industry, are closely linked 
with the whole social system of China, and 
the imperfections of that system are made 
more manifest as a result of the war. 

As the war progressed, prices in Free 
China, as a basic factor of the inflation of 
currency, showed abnormal and phenomenal 
increases. Kunming led the way, and the 
other cities—-Chungking, Sian, and Paoczhi, 
where industrial development was relatively 
more important than in other places of the 
Southwest—followed. In Kunming, prices 
began to soar in September, 1941, after the 
Japanese occupation of Indo-China,. and 
more especially after the spring of 1942, fol- 
lowing. the discontinuance of the interna- 
tional trade on the Burma road. In Kwn- 
ming, the retail prices of the necessities of 
life kept constantly rising until, by the time 
of Japan’s surrender in August, 1945, the in- 
dex number of the Institute of Census Re- 
search, Tsing Hua University, was about 
6,500 times the base of the first half-year of 
1937. In other cities in Free China, the same 
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trends were shown, though the increases 
. were not nearly so high as in Kunming. 

Facing this extraordinary price situation, 
the industrial workmen in Kunming and 
other cities in Free China found it impos- 
sible to make their living by relying entirely 
on wages, as wages were generally fixed by 
the skill and experience of the workmen, in 
accordance with the social usage of the trade 
and the locality. Then, too, wages, in the 
strict sense of the term, were also increased 
during the war. But, in many industries, 
wage increase was not more than 50 per 
cent, on the basis of the pre-war standard, 
and an increase of roo per cent was consid- 
ered unusual. 

To supplement wages the employers gen- 
erally introduced a cumbersome and com- 
plicated system of allowances. There was an 
allowance for rice, another for clothing, an- 
other for medical care, another for merito- 
rious work, and so on. In fact, workers de- 
rived go per cent or more of their earnings 
from the allowances and only an insignifi- 
cant remainder from the wages. Earnings, 
too, were Increased during the war, but their 
increases were much slower than was the 
increase in prices. 

As an illustration of the insufficiency of 
the workers’ earnings to provide a decent 
living during the war, the case of the indus- 
trial workers in Chungking may be briefly 
discussed. In a sample survey of sixty-eight 
factories covering nine industries. it was 
found that in 1945 the monthly earnings of 
the relatively better-paid industries (ma- 
chine, electricity, chemicals, and printing) 
were not higher than 800 times the pre-war 
standard, whereas the indexes of retail food 
prices on the same January-June, 1937, 
base, were 1,406 times higher and the cost- 
of-living index numbers were 1,426 times 
higher. 

In these circumstances it was impossible 
for the average factory worker to keep him- 
self in health and comfort. The difficulties 
were increased if he was married and had to 
support a family. In Chungking during the 
war a special problem presented itself in that 

_ the majority of the skilled workmen were 
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imported from Shanghai, Wusih, and Can- 
ton, where before the war they and their 
families were accustomed to higher pay and 
better living conditions. 

Immediately after the war the earnings 
of the industrial workers in Shanghai ap- 
peared to be relatively better than their 
comrades in Free China during the war. 
There were several causes for this. Benefited. 
by the. war experiences, the central govern-’ 
ment and the municipal government de- 
vised more equitable means to stabilize in- 
dustry and labor in Shanghai in order to 
diminish turnover and minimize social un- 
rest, Such measures were favorable to labor. 
Furthermore, labor unions in . postwar 
Shanghai were active for a time and fre- 
quently presented demands for the benefit 
of their comrades. 

Tf we limit our discussion to the earnings, 
the Shanghai situation may be briefly stated 
as follows: As far as the workers’ earnings 
were concerned, in the year 1930, the knit- 
ting-goods industry came out highest, as the 
earnings index numbers scored 141.0 per 
cent and the woolen-spinning and -weaving 
industry was the lowest, or only 93.5 per 
cent, both on the base year of 1936. In 1941, 
when prices began to rise quickly, the earn- 
ings index numbers also were about three 
times higher than those of the base year. 
After that year prices increased very fast, 
and after Japan’s surrender the evil effects 
of inflation were clearly seen. In August, 
1946, the earnings index increased 14,299 
times, as compared with the pre-war days 
(for the same month, the cost-of-living index 
numbers increased 4,536 times, and the 
hourly wage-rate index increased 11,022 
times on the basis of the pre-war period). In 
actual amounts in August, 1946, the average 
worker of ihe shipping and canned-goods in- 
dustries earned $300,000, which were the 
highest earnings for the city. The next 
highest-paid group of workers included 
those’ in the waterworks, the caustic-soda, 
electricity, glassware, printing, woolen-spin- 
ning and -weaving, cotton-spinning and 
-weaving, and tobacco industries, where the 
average workman earned more than $200,- 
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oco per month. The workers in the match- 
making industry were earning the lowest 
amount, or $140,000 per man per month. ’ 
However, the favorable situation in 
Shanghai did not last long. In the late spring 
of this year the workers were already com- 
plaining of the inadequacy of their earnings 
to cope with the rising cost of living. Very 
recently the further inflationary trends 


forced the workers in Shanghai to declare’ 


strikes and demand substantial increases of 
earnings. In this they were warmly support- 
ed by the workmen in other cities. Last 
February, when the government intended 
to control prices, they did so by freezing the 
cost-of-living index numbers for January. 
After February, the workers were paid every 
month according to the amount they were 
entitled to in January, and therefore no 
further increase in earnings became possible. 
This regulation was recently rescinded and 
the workers’ earnings were calculated by the 
basic wage multiplied by the cost-of-living 
index numbers for the current month. 

The unsatisfactory economic conditions 

indicated above engendered in the minds of 
‘the workers a sense of instability, a spirit of 
restlessness, and a feeling of unwillingness 
to stick to their jobs. In large measure this 
was responsible for the low efficiency, poor 
morale, and lack of discipline in most of the 
industries during and since the war. To a 
large number of the workmen, it seemed 
futile to speed up production, for they and 
their families found it well-nigh impossible 
to maintain a decent living on the near- 
starvation income they generally earned 
` from the factories. 

` Instability was so general that among the 
leading factories in Kunming’ labor turnover 
reached unspeakable heights between 1941 
and 1943. The lowest rate was 6.3 per cent 
` per month and the highest 21.4 per cent per 
month.’ 

In Shanghai after the war, though there 
were signs of the revival of industrial activi- 
ty, especially in the cotton-spinning and 
-weaving factories, labor.turnover remained 
high. In fact, between January and Septem- 
ber, 1946, the average rate of labor turnover 
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as found in one hundred and sixty-six fac- 
tories in twenty-seven industries, was 3.25 
per cent per month. 


2, THE PSYCHOSOCIAL FACTORS 


Realizing the unsatisfactory economic 
life of the workmen as sketched above, one 
can understand certain aspects of their 
group behavior during and since the war. 
This is now followed up with an inquiry into 
the social mind of the workers in order to 
give an insight into their lack of enthusiasm 
for work, their low morale, and the lack of 
discipline in the factories. ° 

In our conversations with a large number 
of the employers, managers, engineers, and 
directors of labor in different cities, an im- 
pression is gained that many of them are 
aware of the significant changes which have 
occurred in the relations between the man- 
agement and men. They are positive that 
the worker has behaved quite differently 
during and since the war, as compared with 
his pre-war behavior. He is more independ- 
ent, more discontented with the socioeco- 
nomic situation. He is more eager to rise in 
social status, in order to have a voice in the 
management—which may not only affect 
capital-labor relations but also personak and 
family matters. 

- During the war and shortly after it, in our 
Jabor studies in Kunming, Chungking, and 
Shanghai, prolonged interviews were held 
with the intelligent and co-operative work- 
ers wherever possible. Several hundred of 
these interviews were made with workers of 
both sexes in more than one hundred fac- 
tories, scattered over thirty industries in 
Kunming, Chungking, and Shanghai. 

Ina survey of factory labor and the living 
conditions of the industrial workmen jn 
Shanghai in the autumn, 1946, questions on 
the administration of labor, with special 
reference to discipline and morale, were spec- 
ified in the schedule. The factories visited 
were asked to state what in their judgment 
were the most important problems affecting 
personal relations with the workers. The 
answers as brought back by the field assist- . 
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ants are shown in the accompanying tabula- 
tion by cause and factory. 


No. of 
Cause Factories 
Sabotage... .... sc cece cece eee eee 44 
Stalling... . primier paea t ee eee 39 
Absence from work............. 32 
Late attendance................ 30 


Disobedience to superiors and 

. violation of factory regulations. 27 
Quarreling................. 00 16 
Damage to public property...... Io | 


Five out of the seven principal causes are 
in some way related to the social psychology 
of the workers, indicating their group be- 
havior toward the management or members 
of the managerial staff. Directly or indirect- 
ly, these may be termed group attitudes to- 
ward the employer, manager, the foreman, 
and other members of the management. 
Only quarreling and stealing may perhaps 
be considered as purely individual and per- 
sonal behavior. 

From the side of the management the 
persons who have the most direct contact 
with the workmen are the manager, the en- 
gineer, the chief of the personnel section (in 
modern factories), and the foreman. The 
questions on which disputes frequently rise 
include the engagement, transfer, and dis- 
missal of the workers, the payment of wages, 
the conditions of employment, and the en- 
forcement of the factory regulations. - 

In our interviews it was found that the 
psychological reactions of the workers to- 
ward the manager and the foreman were 
relatively more definite and revealing. Cer- 
tain. of these attitudes are summarized 
below: 

By many workmen, the employer is de- 
picted as one who is primarily interested in 
profit-making and is unsympathetic toward 
the workers: “The employer and his staff are 
not friendly to the work people. They gener- 
ally disregard the workers’ views. They 
want the laborers to work unusually long 
hours to realize higher profits.” 

It seems evident that the workers now are 
conscious that they form a social group as 
. distinct from the employers. Toward the 
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employer unfriendly attitudes of varying 
degrees are freely expressed. In fact, among 
the two hundred and one interviews in 
Shanghai alone, no less than one hundred 
and fifty-two yolunteered an opinion í on this 
topic., 

From the workers point of view, the em- 
ployer is not only an unsympathetic out- 
sider but one who has the means of control- 


, ling the workers’ economic life—in the 


minds of many workmen the employer 


` “keeps bank notes in one hand and a sword 


in the other.” Shall the workers submit to 
his rule, or shall they revolt against him? 
Different attitudes are expressed, as indi- 
cated elsewhere. 

But this is chiefly because of the fact that 
the employer and his group have estranged 
themselves from the workers and kept aloof. 
In a smaller group of the employer-manag- 
ers, where personal contact with the work- 
men is still kept up, fellow-feeling yet pre- 
vails. At a large arsenal in Chungking, where 
more than sixteen thousand workers were 
employed, the manager was well liked by all 
the employees. Prolonged conversations 
with a number of the workers brought out 
the following testimony: 


Our manager is just like one of us. Though 
already advancing in years, he remains a 
bachelor. He eats and lives like an ordinary 
workman. When a big shipment of rice arrived 
in several junks not long ago, the manager 
thought the junks might sink on account of 
the heavy loads, so he rolled up sleeves and 
himself pulled two bags' of rice on the river 
shore. Seeing this, about 160 workers who 
were working near by hauled the whole ship- 
ment of rice on the river bank within half an 
hour without waiting for an order from the man- 
agement. 


In this factory there was no sabotage, no 
disobedience or absence from work. Personal 
devotion and loyalty to the manager is the 
basis of group solidarity. But this is unusual, 
an exception to show the psychosocial reac- 
tions of the working people in China today. 

Quite the opposite is the lack of morale of 
the workers of a certain large-sized iron and 
steel works, Arriving at the factory about an 
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hour before closing time, one'was struck by 
the scattered groups of five to ten workers 
who were freely gossiping in the open spaces, 
evidently waiting for the whistle to blow. 
From some of them came the following re- 
marks: 


Some skilled workers have been at the factory 
for a long time, but they are receiving lower 
pay than a number of the semiskilled workers 
who were admitted only recently. Among the 
latter are relatives and friends of our foreman. 

The foreman has shown favoritism to his 
relatives, friends, and neighbors. They form a 
gang against us. We have come from different 
villages. 

The management has treated us unjustly and 
sometimes cruelly, but its action is largely 
based on the information which the foreman 
gives about us. The foreman is a tool of the 
capitalist. 


In certain cases the absence from work 

and general disobedience of the workers may 
be due to their reaction to the current tur- 
moil and disorder. Addressing a group of 
labor-union officers in Shanghai last Octo- 
ber, the lecturer deeply sympathized with 
their persistent demand for an increase in 
earnings but insisted that employees should 
simultaneously work harder in order to speed 
up production. Subsequently, a number of 
them in interviews with two of the lecturer’s 
assistants expressed themselves in these 
words: 
We demand an increase in pay because we 
feel we are entitled to it. We certainly dis- 
agree with the Professor in his insistence on 
speeding up production, for why should we 
give a larger supply of goods to the army in 
order to prolong the civil war? 


There is some justification for the forego- 
ing view, but by and large the psychosocial 
reactions of the Chinese workingmen are 
more socioeconomic and less political. Asa 
group, they are more articulate now than 
before the war, and they sense the incom- 
patibility of outlook and the clash of interest 
which sometimes exists between them and 
the employer class. Furthermore, the mili- 
tant workmen demand a voice in industry 
and a higher social status, so that in matters 
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affecting the management and the workers 
they may be able to exert stronger influence 
for the benefit of their comrades: 


Last week, the management brougl* up 
eight cases for our consideration. The secre- 
tary of the union and I made a careful study 
and concluded that five of them violated 
the rules of the factory and assaulted a mem- 
ber of the staff. They. should be discharged. 
The remaining three were newcomers. Their 
chief fault was a dispute in the dining-room, 
but. the case was already settled. They should 
remain in employment. Our suggestions were 
accepted by the management. 


Further analysis of the workers’ psychol- 
ogy leads us to inquire into their outlook on 
life, which may be seen from two angles: In 
the first place, as a reaction against the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory relationship existing be- 
tween the management and the workers, 
some of them hold a fatalistic view of life: 


We the workers toil every day. We do not 
know what is coming to us tomorrow. ,There 
is no light ahead of us. 


And further: 


There is no happiness in the workshop. The 
machines and tools have swallowed us up. | 
We become a part of the machine equipment. 
Life is withering away unnoticed in the midst 
of the machines. Against the employer tkere 
is neither excitement nor freedom. 


However, among the more ambitious 
workers of Kunming, Chungking, end 
Shanghai, a more hopeful and constructive 
outlook is maintained. To them, life is a 
forward and upward struggle, In their view 
the ultimate outcome of this struggle must 
lie in the future of their children, and for 
their future they are constantly planning. 
Some of them want their children to change 
their occupations to more skilled trades, to 
become machinists, electricians, optical 
operatives, and workshop managers, both 
for better pay and for higher social prestige. 

Another, but a smaller group, is yet more 
ambitious. Realizing that illiteracy is the 
chief cause of the inferior social positior: inf : 
which they now find themselves, they are , 
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saving money in order to give their children 
the benefit of schooling: 


I am illiterate and have suffered from it 
all my life. My children shall therefore go to 
the <zhools if I am able to send them there. 
I am hoping that one of my boys may eventu- 
ally go through the college grade, for a brain 
worker is superior to a manual laborer, as 
his education will give him many privileges 
which the uneducated person cannot have. 


In our interviews with the girls and wom- 
en workers in different cities, we clearly 
realize that they are reticent on marriage 
and family affairs, following the traditional 
attitude of the centuries. But on matters re- 
lating to their jobs and their association 
with the management, some of them have 
expressed rather definite views: 


I am a mother of six children. I have gone 
to the cotton mill to work for the past seven- 
teen months, not because I wanted to but 
because I must earn more money to help 
my husband support the family. The work 
is monotonous, the pay is rather low, and 
the relations with the factory are far less 
friendly than what we are used to on the 
farms. 


3. THE ORGANIZATIONAL ASPECTS 


Not only do we find the Chinese workers 
today in a rather troubled psychological 
state of mind in their relations with the 
management, but also we find them strug- 
gling to forge ahead in a weak and ineffec- 
tual labor movement. 

Categorically, stated, there have been 
three possible directions in which the work- 
ers could get themselves effectively organ- 
ized. In the first place, they could have 
adopted a part of the guild system, especial- 
ly the craft guild, as the basis for their rela- 
tively more modern organization. Though 
the membership of the guild is sometimes 
extended to the masters, journeymen, and 
apprentices, the last-named are by common 
practice temporarily excluded from member- 
ship until they have learned the trade more 
thoroughly and can qualify as journeymen. 
One great advantage of the guild lies in the 

fact that both the master and the journey- 
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man are workers in the same craft and know 
each other intimately through long associa- 
tion. As personal contacts widen, sympathy, 
toleration, and friendship sometimes per- 
meate the entire trade. However, the only 
drawback, from the viewpoint of organiza- 
tion, seems to be that in case of a strike the 
effectiveness of this concerted action is often 
confined to the trade and not beyond it. 
The guild has proved to be useful to 
Chinese agriculture and handicrafts. Can it 
be continually useful to the workmen in 
modern industry and commerce? Should the 
workers organize themselves somewhat 
along the line of the guild and propose modi- 
fications to suit the modern social condi- 
tions? A negative answer to these questions 
is found in the Labor Union Law as it was 
first proposed in 1924. One of the exponents 
of the law envisaged a more rapid socioeco- 
nomic development of Chinese society than 
the events of the last twenty-five years have 
shown, In 1925, when the writer visited 
Canton, he was surprised to see that modern 
labor unions were actually working in the 
city and its neighborhood. Upon closer 
study, however, it was revealed that the or- 
ganization was too advanced for the eco- 
nomic and social situation, that it complete- 
ly broke off from the traditions of the past, 
and that its meaning and functions were not 
generally understood by the promoters of 
the new organization. In a general way, 
these criticisms are still applicable today. 
A second line of possible organization 
may be modeled after the industrial co- 
operative unions, which saw a rather rapid 
growth during the war. After the enemy oc~- 
cupied China’s seacoast and took possession 
of most of the Chinese factories, the supply 
of manufactured products was completely 
cut off, so that in Free China the industrial 
co-operative unions had unusual opporttni- 
ties for manufacturing articles of various de- 
scriptions to supply the army and the civil- 
ian population. In these unions the members 
include all the workers of the same trade. 
The outlook of these new organizations is 
more modern, but the spirit is much like 
that of the guild in that the members rely 
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more on. personal friendship than on con- 
tractual relations. Should the industrial co- 
operative union serve as an example for the 
modern Chinese labor movement? The 
workers show no inclination to accept this 
as a model for their new organization, 

The third possibility is the road the 
Chinese workmen have actually taken, the 
old road which their comrades in Europe 
and America took many years ago: the mod- 
ern labor union.’ 

In making this choice, the Chinese work- 
ers have not shown much independence of 
action. Toward the end of the Manchu 
Dynasty and at the beginning of the Re- 
public, socialists and, later, Communists 
made their influence felt in directing labor 
activities. In Communist areas in China to- 
day the leading part of the labor organiza- 
tions is still in the hands of the Communists. 
But the more powerful and persistent role 
has come from the Kuomintang, which has 
virtually directed the labor movement ever 
since its assumption of political power in 
Nanking in 1927. In its platform the party 
officially assists the farmers and the workers 
to organize, to institute rural and urban re- 
forms on their own behalf, and to ameliorate 
working conditions by enacting and promul- 
gating protective labor laws. Though there 
have been changes of emphasis, the Kuo- 
mintang’s part in the labor movement has 
remained strong to this day. 

The labor unions in Chungking and 
Shanghai may be briefly discussed to illus- 
trate what they have been doing during and 
since the war. In Chungking during the war 
there were more than sixty unions, but only 
one-tenth of these were active. Chief among 
them was the Chinese Association of Labor, 
which was for a time enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. of 
this country. Certain features of its welfare 
work were admirable, such as free medical 
help to the workers, a nursery, and evening 
classes; but the organization itself was in- 
efficient. Two or three cotton mills had 
unions of tolerably good standing, with 
proper emphasis on workers’ dormitories 
and insistence on observing Sunday as a day 
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of rest. The union of the power company had 
given perhaps the best technical instruction 
to its members. The General Labor Union of 
the city, however, to which all the local 
unions nominally belonged, was for a long 
period in the hands of a gang apparently 
more interested in politics than in promoting 
the movement for the benefit of tkeir 
comrades. 

The Chungking experiment is significant, 
perhaps, in arousing the workers to a reali- 
zation of the importance of organization 
among themselves. In wartime Chungking, 
skilled labor came from the other indus- 
trialized areas of China, and only the semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers were recruited. 
from the hinterland villages. While working 
on the farms in their own villages they were 
generally unorganized. After their arrival in 
Chungking they were taught the necessity 
of organization; and in a few cases they were 
able to make their group attitudes knowr. to 
the public, especially in disputes between 
themselves and their employers. 

In Shanghai, however, unionist activity 
after the war was relatively more significant. 
Undoubtedly, to some labor-union officers 
their earlier experience at organization was 
of great help when they attempted to or- 
ganize the workers in the city after the ces- 
sation of hostilities. Then, too, right after 
the war people in general were in favor of the 
revival of the labor movement. 

A number of unionist activities in Shang- 
hai, since Japan’s surrender to the present 
day, may be of interest. Between August 15 
and November 15, 1945, most of the Chinese 
workers formerly employed by the Japanese 
demanded from their employers a dismissal 
allowance amounting to three months’ pay, 
which was generally granted. In the twe or 
three months following this the Chinese 
workmen were busily engaged in presenting 
demands to be reinstated in Chinese indus- 
tries. Meantime, efforts for the organization 
of the new unions began to draw the atten- 
tion. of the progressive elements among the 
rank and file of labor, especially in western 
Shanghai among the cotton mills, silk fila- 
tures, and tobacco workers. The unions and 
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their activities were for the first time since 
the war officially approved by the municipal 
Bureau of Social Affairs. 

The year 1946 opened with political con- 
sultation in Chungking by the major parties 
of China, which consultation had strong re- 
percussions in the labor world of Shanghai. 
Strikes were declared and demands present- 
ed. Parades and meetings were frequently 
held. Politically, the workers were able to 
secure ten seats in the city council, and this 
materially increased their voice in local pol- 
itics. On June 23 a multitude of the work- 
men, together with other social groups of the 
city, participated in a parade to demand the 
spread of the democratic idea and to protest 
against the prolongation of the civil war. 
Economically, the workers were successful 
in their demand to bring about a new meth- 
od of wage-payment, using the basic wage 
multiplied by the cost-of-living index num- 
ber for the current month. The social de- 
mands of the workers included more wide- 
spread medical care, better food, better 
housing, and more adequate educational 
facilities for themselves and for their chil- 
dren. 

Seeing the danger of a rising tide of or- 
ganized labor, the reactionary wing of the 
party attempted to curb labor activities. In 
' doing so, the history of the last two decades 
was almost repeated. The earlier labor 
movement was brought under government 
control by the Disputes Act of 1927, where- 
by the laborers’ rights at organization and 
at declaring strikes were very much restrict- 
ed. Today the same tendencies are dis- 
cernible. 

However, two obvious differences should 
be pointed out. Formerly, the workers were 
ostensibly more interested in the political 
aspects of the contemporary problems, es- 
pecially in the relations between England 
and China and in the internal political situ- 
ation in the country. Recently, economic 
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and social, more than political, considera- 
tions seem to occupy the workers’ minds. 

Second, no new legislation is in contem- 
plation. Whatever repressive measures there 
may be can be seen only indirectly from such 
informal government-sponsored activities 
as the “Back-to-Factory” brigade. Though 
officially this brigade attempts to protect in- 
dustry and labor and to stabilize employ- 
ment, it is characterized by the leftist labor 
groups as “Labor’s Special Service.” Since 
the reorganization of the Chinese Associa- 
tion of Labor and the re-election of the 
General Labor Union of Shanghai, in the 
autumn of 1946, the labor movement ‘has 
once again become more inactive and con- 
servative. 

Fragmentary as this account is, certain 
generalizations may be deduced from it. The 
Chinese workmen today seem to be strug- 


_gling for better organization but have met no 


outstanding success thus far. Their efforts 
are feeble, and their movement is yet weak 
and ineffective. In the first place, as the 
workers are generally drawn from the farms 
and handicrafts, they are accustomed to 
only simple, crude forms of co-operation. 
To them the modern union seems too com- 
plicated, and frequently they are not ready 
to co-operate in effectively carrying out 
many of its activities. 

Second, the rejection of the guild as a 
model of their new organization means the 
abandonment of a precious legacy of China’s 
past, whose usefulness most of the workers 
deeply appreciate and whose defects may be 
remedied. In regard to the modern labor 
union, few workers know its true nature and 
function. Whatever the Chinese unions are 
doing amounts, in the main, to superficial 
imitation of the Western counterpart. In the 
rank and file of labor in present-day China 
little is known of the spirit and value of 
trade-unionism. 
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ABSTRACT 


The occupations of American-born Chinese greduates are determined on the basis of a sample that 
covers one-third of allin the United States. When compared with their own fathers and brothers, the gradu- 
ates are shown to have entered more often the professions and other occupations enjoying high status. Sons 
of fathers in the professions themselves enter the professions. Though one-half the graduates are the sons of 
businessmen, they themselves rarely carry on in business. They enter business less frequently than do non- 

` Chinese graduates. Three-quarters work outside Chinese communities. 


The assumption in our society that a 
higher education brings a better job is prob- 
ably most crucially tested when applied to 
minority groups. These groups are often not 
differentiated from their immigrant parents 
and are sometimes regarded as aliens to 
whom the expected privileges of citizenship 
are at times limited and denied. It is the 
purpose of this study to test this assump- 
tion further by studying the American-born 
Chinese college graduates,? a group who are 
Americans, but who are distinguished, at the 
same time, by physical visibility. To evalu- 
ate the worth of their college and profession- 

„al training, the criterion of occupational ef- 
fectiveness is used. Moreover, this study 
aims to examine the kinds of better jobs held 
by these graduates in an occupational struc- 
ture which is limited by the graduates’ 
background and by the order of discrimina- 
tion against minorities that exists in our 

_ society. 

Occupational type and occupational po- 
sition are the two main variables used to de- 
termine occupational status. By occupation- 


1I gratefully acknowledge the fellowship and 
other aid from the China Institute in America, 
which made this study possible. The full findings 
appear in my Masters thesis, ‘Occupational 
Status of the American-born Chinese College 
Graduates” (University of Chicago, 1947). 


2 An American-born Chinese is any person cf 
Chinese descent born in the United States. All 
such are American citizens. A college graduate, for 
the purpose of this study, is a person who has com- 
pleted four years of college work and has received 
the B.A. or an equivalent degree. 


al type is meant the nature of the work in 
which the graduate is engaged; by occupa- 
tional position is meant the rank he holds in 
his work. First, the present occupations of 
the graduates will be considered and com- 
pared with the first occupations. Second, the 
occupational status of these graduates will 
be compared with that of their fathers and 
brothers. Last, a comparison will be made 
between the American-born Chinese college 
graduates and American college graduates 
in general. 

Data have been collected through ques- 
tionnaires and interviews from one huncred 
and ninety-eight American-born Chinese 
college graduates, one hundred and thirty- 
eight men and sixty women, of the Univer- 
sity of California in Berkeley. The data cov- 
er the graduation periods from 1920 to 1942 
inclusively. Of the male graduates tc be 

3 The United States census of 1940 shows a total 
of 606 American-born Chinese twenty-five years 
or more of age who have completed four or more 
years of college. The following table shows cheir 
distribution as compared to the sample under 
study: 

DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN-BORN CHINESE 
COLLEGE GRADUATES IN THE UNITED 
STATES BY SEX 
[ea 


U.S. CENSUS, 1940 UNIVERSITY GF 
CALIFORNIA, 1922-42 
NUMBER OF 
GRADUATES 
Whole West Total Present 
Country Coast Sample 
Male......... 442 284 244 138 
Female....... 164 102 03 bo 
Total....,. 606 a 386 337 198 
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analyzed here, one hundred and twenty-four 
are at-present gainfully employed, six are 
students, and eight are still in military serv- 
ice, f 

Since the median age of this group is only 
32.8 years, allowance must be made for 
changes that may occur either in the occu- 
pation of the graduates themselves or in the 
occupational sphere of their activities. Over 
one-half have spent from six months to five 
or six years beyond college in advanced 
training. After the completion of their edu- 
cational training, 40.6 per cent have fol- 
lowed a single occupation; about one-half 
have been in two to three different occupa- 
tions; only ro per cent have been in more, 
and no one had been in more than five. The 
mean numbers of occupations for each of the 
three age groups are as follows: under thirty 
years, 1.8; between thirty and thirty-nine, 
2.1; forty and over, 2.2. 

Most of the graduates are in professional 
work. Over three-fourths began as profes- 
sionals, and the number now has increased 


to 81.6 per cent. Only 16 per cent are en- 


gaged in business, and little more than 2 per 
cent are skilled workers. The high percent- 
age of professional men becomes more sig- 
nificant when compared to the 2.8 per cent 
in professional and semiprofessional service 
among all Chinese gainful workers fourteen 
years old and over in the United States in 
1940.4 From their first to their present jobs, 
the graduates have increasingly entered the 
professions, as Table 1 shows. This increase 
is evident in every age group. They tend to 
go into those professions that afford self-em- 
ployment and accord prestige. 

The sciences, which include engineering 
and chemistry, are followed by the largest 
number of graduates, especially those under 
thirty years old. The chief reason for the in- 
crease in recent years is the opportunity dur- 
ing the war for employment by white firms; 
heretofore, a Chinese engineer or chemist 


4 United States Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth 
Census of the United States: 1940: Population, Char- 
acteristics of the Nonwhite Population by Race 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1943), 
P. 47. ; 
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had little chance of being hired by a white 
firm. War industries, mainly the shipyards 
and aircraft factories, absorbed most of 
them. At present many are working for pri- 
vate firms. 

Medical services are the next most popu- 
lar, and the physicians predominate, fol- 
lowed by pharmacists. The relatively high 
and stable number’ entering this field indi- 
cates that medicine has been and still is one 
of the most attractive professions for Amer- 
ican-born Chinese graduates. On all three 
age levels there has been an increase from 
the first to present occupation. Motives 
given for selecting the medical field are oc- 
cupational independence and prestige. Like- 
wise, the dentists and optometrists gave 
these as principal reasons for choosing their 
professions. 

About the same percentage of graduates 
is found in government, the arts, and den- 
tistry. Government workers are mostly fed- 
eral and state employees. In the arts the 
architects top the list. Other professional 
men are scattered, with one or two in each 
of the following: education, optometry, 
ministry, social work, and Jaw. Limited op- 
portunities partly explain the small number 
engaged in these fields. The field of law, for 
example, has remained virtually untouched 
by the native Chinese. In addition to the 
single lawyer among all the men graduates, 
there are two who are law students at pres- 
ent. Chances of securing employment with a 
private white law firm are slim; moreover, 
a clientele of other than Chinese is even less 
likely. Consequently, a Chinese lawyer can 
best hope to work for a public agency or 
among the Chinese people. However, a 
Chinese in need of legal counsel and court 
representation would hardly engage the serv- 
ice of another Oriental but rather that of a 
white lawyer to fight his case. Furthermore, 
the Chinese, especially the immigrants, have 


5 Of the fourteen men not at present employed, 
there are four in military service who have Doctor 
of Medicine degrees, a graduate student with an 
M.D., and one who is a medical student. If these 
are added to their respective age groups, the per- 
centage for those under thirty years old become 25.6 
and for those between thirty and thirty-nine, 24.2. 
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fear of the law and have little understanding 
‘of legal matters. When trouble arises within 
a Chinese community, it is commonly 
settled by the clan associations or the 
Chinese Six Companies, an organization 
‘which acts as a quasi-legal tribunal® in al- 
most all sizable Chinese communities. 
Settlement brought about in this manner is 
preferred to any court action involving pub- 
licity, for this often means “loss of face.” 
As the number of native Chinese continues 
to increase with the fourth and fifth genera- 


tions, this situation, in all probability, will - 


be modified. 

One-third of the graduates are owners or 
partners. The highest percentage is found 
among the oldest men, of whom almost half 
are owners or partners; among the age 
group in the middle, one-third; and among 
the youngest, one-fourth. The professional 
owners constitute two-thirds of the total 
owners. Among these are ten dentists, eleven 
physicians, two optometrists, two pharma- 
cists, and two architects. The other third 
are owners or partners of various types of 
business. Among them are four grocers, two 
‘contractors, a farmer, a realtor, a manu- 
facturer, and five in all other businesses. 
Most of the executives are in the two older 
age groups. Like the owners, they are pre- 
dominantly professional executives, with the 
exception of two. Among these are six en- 
gineers, two social workers, two physicians, 
a government worker, a chemist, a minister, 
and a legal administrator. The two nonpro- 
‘fessional men are insurance executives. 
Salaried professional men are most numer- 
ous among the youngest group, of which 
there are 69.2 per cent. Among those be- 
tween thirty and thirty-nine and forty and 
over there are 41.9 and 26.1 per cent, re- 
spectively. Very few are in the clerical ranks, 
and still a smaller percentage is in the 
skilled, 

From first to present position there is an 
increase of owners and partners on all three 
age levels. The high increase among the 


§ William Hoy, Chinese Siz Companies (San 
Francisco: Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, 1942). 
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youngest men is particularly noticeable 

when the age of this group is considered. At. 
present the average age of these men is be- 

tween twenty-seven and twenty-eight years. 

In the five or six years since they have grad- 

uated from college, one-fourth have 

achieved occupational independence. The 

number of executives has also increased, 

notably among the two older groups. 

To know who made these changes in posi- 
tions and in what directions—whether up- 
ward or downward on the occupational pyr- ° 
amid—reveals the phenomenon of vertical 
mobility of positions, in which movement 
takes place between occupational groups of 
unequal rank.’ Mobility for these graduates 
has been largely upward, as shown in Table 
3. Twenty-two out of twenty-four who be- 
gan as owners or partners are still holding 
that rank, while two have become salaried: 
professional workers. These twenty-two con- 
stitute about half of all the present owners 
and partners. The remainder has been re- 
recruited mostly from the professional stra- 
tum and one each from the skilled, clerical, 
and executive positions. 

Executives and officials show the highest 
rate of vertical mobility among all the posi- 
tions. Of.the present sixteen, only two began 
in this rank, and the others have been re- 
cruited largely from the professional stra- 

7 Occupational mobility means any kind of 
movement from one occupation to another. This 
movement may be vertical or horizontal. It is said 
to be vertical when it involves moving between 
occupational groups of unequal rank. Sorokin de- 
fines vertical mobility as “any change in the occu- 
pational status of an individual which leads to a 
change of his social position. Definite change of 
occupation, not merely change of territorial place 
within the same occupation position, almost aways 
is connected with a change in the social position of 
an individual” (Pitirim Sorokin, Social Mobility 
{New York: Harper & Bros., 1927], p. 414). Move- 
ment is defined as horizontal when it takes place 
between occupations of equal rank. Such movement 
on a similar level or in an identical position does not 
imply any change in social position of the individual 
either up or down, for the movement is confined 
within one stratum of occupational classification 
(Percy E. Davidson and H. Dewey Anderson, 
Occupational Mobility in an American Community 
[Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1937] pp. 48-49). 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN-BORN CHINESE MALE COLLEGE 
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OCCUPATIONAL TYPES 
Toran MEN Ace GROUP IN YEARS 
GRADUATES 
(W=124) 
Under 30 30-39 40 and Over 
Type oF EMPLOYMENT (N =39) (N =62) (N =23) 
Present } First 
First | Present | First 

Professions............ 81.6 | 76.5 76.0 | 87.0] 82.5 

Sciences............ 29.1 | 31.2 21.0 | 17.4 | 30.4 

Medicine........... 20.2 | 15.6 21.0 | 26.1 | 17.4 

Government........ 8.9 7.8 8.1 4.4 8.8 

ALS bees cat ce ie ees 8.9 6.2 II.4 | 13.0 4.3 

Dentistry........... 8.1 6.2 4.8] 21.71) 17.3 

All others........... 6.4 9.5 9.7 4.4 4.3 

Business. ............. 16.0 | 10.2 6.4} 13.0] 13.2 

Finance...........-. 5.6 3-9 1.6] 13.0] 13.2 
Merchandising....... 4.0 3-9) (BUA sce sane SS 
All others........... 6.4 2.4 TiO fede ania AEE 
Cletical ss acct tes ail a 4-7 624 | EET Sete 
Skilled................ -24 2.3 458 S E S 
Unskilled.............) aaa 1.6 W603 [ leah wea 

. Not reported..........] 2... 4-7 £23 eae. 4.3 
Grand total....... 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MEN GRADUATES BY PRESENT AND FIRST 
OCeUPATIONAL POSITIONS AND AGE GROUPS* 
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Tora, MEN 
GRADUATES 
Posrtion Herp Under 30 30-39 40 and Over 
Present | First | Present | First | Present | First | Present | First 
Owners and partners. ..| 33.9 | 18.8] 25.6} 14.0] 34.0] 16.2] 47.8] 34.8 
Executives and officials.| 12.9 5-5 2.6 9.3 | 16.1 re al mee oy J eer 
Salaried professional 
workers............. 47.6 57.0 | 69.2 62.8} 41.9 |` 56.5 26.1 47.8 
Clerical workers....... Seo | tore devices 7.0 4.8] 11.3 44| 13.0 
Skilled workers........ 2.4 2.3 BG aces, 3.2 AB hha ck eS sad 
Unskilled workers....../-...... ibaa BER? | Seis cn 1262 | Ceci dae eaas 
Not reported. .........[-...6.. 4.6 fenan 466 Poca cet BASS Gene cages 4.4 
Total............. I00.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 




















* The classifications used to rank positions here are broad groupings and do not reflect mino? promotions within 
the occupations. 
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tum immediately below it. Two clerical 
workers have also become executives. Of the 
seven who began in executive positions, one 
has become an owner, and four are salaried 
professional workers. Vertical mobility here- 
in has been conspicuously upward. Likewise, 
the same holds true for the professional 
workers of whom one-third of those begin- 
ning on this level have climbed upward as 
executives or owners. Only one has become 
a skilled worker. The highest single contrib- 
utor to the present professional level is the 
clerical rank. Movement in the clerical rank 
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two or more racial, ethnic, or cultural groups 
co-exist, there is equal participation in the 
common occupational structure. What com- 
monly results from such a situation is the 
existence of a general occupational structure 
for the total community and substructures 
confined to the racial or cultural minority 
groups. Since this group of American-born 
Chinese college graduates has already ac- 
quired certain characteristics to which high 
prestige is attached in our society, such as 
college and professional training and pro- 
fessional occupations, where is their place in 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEN GRADUATES BY COMPARISON OF PRESENT AND FIRST 
OCCUPATIONAL POSITIONS 
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Owners and $ Clerical Skilled Unskilled Not 
Partners N pind Workers Workers | Workers | Reported Total 
Owners and partners 22 I I2 I E, EE 4 4I 
Executives and of- 
ficials. oen aveces feeieeis< 2 12 2 dave tle Pe Racca ees 16 
Salaried professional] 
workers 59 
Clerical workers 4 
Skilled workers... .. 3 
Students........... 2 
Military.’.......... 2 
Not reported I 
Total... sc... 24 7 73 13 3 2 6 128 





has been entirely upward. Most of the men 
who began in this rank have climbed into the 
one immediately above it; and a smaller 
number, into the two more distant levels. 
Movement in the skilled positions indicates 
ascendancy also. Of the three who began in 
this category, one remains in this stratum, 
one is now a clerical worker, and another an 
owner. A previous professional worker and 
an unskilled worker have both now become 
skilled workers. Not only has occupational 
mobility among these American-born Chi- 
nese been noticeably upward, but movement 
has taken place most intensively between 
positions that are closely affined.® 

It is seldom that, in a community where 


the occupational world—in the total com- 
munity or in the substructure of the Chinese 
community? 

One determinant of this is the location of 
their place of work. Whether the graduates 
work in or outside a Chinese community, 
however, depends upon the nature of the 
work in which they are engaged and where 
they can secure a clientele. Personal choice 
also plays a part. The pattern among these 

8 This seems to support the hypothesis stated 
by Sorckin: “The closer the affinity between occu- 
pations the more intensive among them is mutual 
interchange of members; and vice versa, the greater 
the difference between occupations the less is the 


number of individuals who shift from one group to 
another” (of. cit., p. 438)- 
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American-born Chinese graduates shows 
that the older the graduates, the more who 
work in a Chinese community; and the 
younger they are, the greater the tendency 
to work outside. Table 4 reveals that in their 
present occupation three-fourths of all the 
men are working outside a Chinese commu- 
nity. One is in China, and the remainder are 
in Chinese communities. In their first occu- 
pation, little more than two-thirds were 
outside a Chinatown, 20.3 per cent in a 
Chinese community, and 4.7 per cent in 
China. The latter six graduates found their 
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occupation of the owners and partners under 
thirty years old, 66.7 per cent were outside 
Chinatowns and 33.3 per cent were in Chi- 
nese communities. But at present 70 per 
cent are located outside and only 20 per cent 
inside. A few did not report. For those be- 
tween thirty and thirty-nine years old, 70 
per cent began in Chinese communities, but 
only 42.8 per cent now remain in China- 
towns. In contrast to the two younger 
groups, the owners and partners who are 
forty years and over are mostly in China- 
towns. Seventy-five per cent began their 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MEN GRADUATES BY AGE GROUPS AND 
LOCATION OF FIRM ON PRESENT AND First OCCUPATIONS 














AGE GROUPS IN YEARS 




















TOTAL MEN 
‘ GRADUATES 
LOCATION OF FIRM Under 30 30-39 40 and Over 
Present | First | Present | First | Present | First | Present | First 
In a Chinatown........ 21.8 | 20.3 | 10.3 | IIr.7| 21.0} 24.2 43.5 | 26.2 
Outside a Chinatown. . 75.8 | 68.0] 87.2} 79.0] 75.8} 62.91 56.5 | 60.8 
In China... ........... 8 Ah |e ease cleo r.6 ce eer 4-3 
Not reported.......... 1.6 7.0 2.5 9-3 1.6 4:8 EE 8.8 
Total............. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | I00.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


first jobs in China, then later returned to the 
United States. 

When comparing the three age groups, 
several differences emerge. In both younger 
groups the present occupation finds fewer of 
them working in a Chinese community as 
compared to their first occupation. How- 
ever, the opposite appears to be true about 


the oldest men. Instead, in their present oc- ` 


cupation more of them work in a Chinatown 
than when they first began. 

This trend of working outside a Chinese 
community as age decreases is apparent also 
if only the owners and partners are consid- 
ered, as this group of self-employed has 
much more choice in the location of place of 
work than do employees. That they choose 
to locate either in or outside a Chinese com- 
munity may signify psychological desire or 
clientele opportunities or both. In the first 


work in Chinese communities; at present 
there are 72.7 per cent still within China- 
towns. 

By comparing the graduates to their 
fathers, it is possible to ascertain to what ex- 
tent occupational stratification is operating 
among them, that is, to what extent gradu- 
ates are following the same occupation as - 
that of the fathers.’ If they are not in the 
same occupations, the mobility between the 
two generations would indicate that the oc- 
cupations of the American-born Chinese are 
determined by factors other than the family. 
The more the graduates have moved upward 
on the occupational ladder in relation to 
their fathers, the more “‘successful” they 
have been in pushing and continuing ‘the 


°F. W. Taussig and C. S. Joslyn, American 
Business Leaders (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1932), P. 135. 
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economic climb begun by their immigrant 
grandfathers or fathers. On the whole, these 
graduates have had two or more years of 
schooling more than their brothers; as the 
median years of schooling for the latter is 
13.8, it is relevant to compare the occupa- 
tions of the two groups. 


-The sharpest differences appear in the ` 


professions. The graduates include almost 
twice as many professional men as their 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED MEN 
GRADUATES, BROTHERS OF ALL GRADUATES, 
AND FATHERS OF MEN GRADUATES BY 
TYPE OF OCCUPATION 


























Type of Occupation | Graduates} Brothers | Fathers 
` (N =124) | (N =271) | (7 = 138) 
Professions.......... 81.6 44.6 18.1 
Sciences.......... 29.1 EGO eit aac 
Medicine......... 20.2 10.3 7.2 
Government. ...... 8.9 5.9 5.1 
Ars cota tiv ness 8.9 4.1 1.4 
Dentistry. ........ 8.1 BaQ’ Voss sae 
Ministry.......... 1.6 -4 3-7 
“All others......... 4.8 3.0 -7 
Business........:...} 16.0 30.1 50.0 
Merchandising. ... . 4.0 13.3 25.4 
Finance........... 5.6 2.9 4.4 
Restaurant........J........ 2.4 5-1 
All others......... 6.4 II.§ 15.1 
Clerical... .....cc.cccfescenees 6.6 1.4 
Skilled.............. 2.4 12.5 12.5 
Unskilled..........-/.....08. 6.2 3-7 
Not reported........fl....-.0he..eeeee 14.3 
Grand total....... I00.0 | 100.0 | r00.0 








brothers include and four and a half times 
as many as their fathers. Within the profes- 
sions it is apparent that the occupational 
base has broadened for the graduates and 
their brothers when compared to the fathers. 
Absent from the fathers’ professions are 
sciences, dentistry, optometry, social work, 
and law. In every specific profession the 
graduates have the lead over the fathers as 
well as over the brothers. 

Business pursuits are followed the least 
among the graduates. Half of the fathers 
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and approximately one-third of the brothers : 
are businessmen, whereas only one-sixth of 
the graduates have entered these occupa- 
tions. One-half of the business brothers but 
only one-fourth of the business graduates 
are merchants. These differences seem to 
suggest that inheritance of the fathers’ bus- 
iness operates least among the graduates, 
while more of their less highly educated 
brothers have followed in their fathers’ foot- 
steps. Finance, which probably requires 
more technical skill than running a small 
shop, engages more of the graduates than 
fathers or brothers. Similarly, contracting 
finds no parellel among fathers or brothers. 
Only eight of the fathers are in restaurant 
and laundry work, which are the traditioral 
occupations characterizing the Chinese in 
this country. More of- the brothers than 
fathers are in clerical work, but none of the 
graduates is in this occupation. Five times 
more skilled workers are found among the 
fathers and brothers than among the gradu- 
ates. None of the graduates is an unskilled 
worker. Among the brothers there is a higher 
percentage of unskilled workers than among 
the fathers: 

The above differences seem to suggest 
a positive answer to the question whether a 
higher education leads to a higher job. Since 
the graduates have the highest education of 
the three groups, they have entered occupa- 
tions that require more technical skill and 
those that have high prestige. Between 
these graduates and their brothers, the 
former have followed less in the pursuits of 
their fathers. It may be that these graduates 
represent those in the family with the high- 


-est ability and have taken the lead in scaling 


the occupational ladder. 

` As shown in Table 6, professional fathe-s, 
for the most part, have professional gradu- 
ate sons. When Table 6 is read across the 
rows, it is apparent that the highest degree 
of occupational stratification between the 
two generations is on the professional level. 
Of the twenty-four professional fathers, 
twenty-two have graduate sons in profes- 
sions also. Little statification is evident in 
the other occupations, with none on the 


` 


clerical and unskilled levels. Business fa- 
thers have few graduate sons in business. 
Most of them, 82 per cent, have moved up- 
ward on the occupational pyramid into the 
professions. Likewise, most of the graduate 
sons of the sixteen skilled fathers have gone 
into professional service; all of the sons of 
the unskilled fathers are now professional 
workers. 

Reading down the columns shows the 
high mobility between the two generations. 
Mobility has been toward the professions, 
with the most intensive movement taking 
place between business and professions. 
More than three-fourths of the professional 
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ences are outstanding :.among the former on 
all age levels there is a higher percentage of 
self-employed and a higher percentage in the 
professions. The percentages for the Ameri- 
can employed graduates who are in their 
own businesses are as follows: under thirty 
years, 10.8; between thirty and thirty-nine 
years, 26.8; forty years and over, 40.1." The | 
same figures for the American-born Chinese 
are 25.6, 34.0, and 47.8, respectively. The 
percentage of American graduates in pro- 
fessional service is as follows: under thirty 
years, 55.1; between thirty and thirty-nine 
years, 62.3; forty years and over, 68.4.” For 
the American-born Chinese they are 81.9, 


TABLE 6 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEN GRADUATES AND THEIR FATHERS BY 
COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONS 








Occupations oF Sons 


OCCUPATION oF 


FATHER 
Professions | Business Clerical Skilled Unskilled Total 
Professions... 22 Be ETE EET ae EE 24 
Business. .... 50 TIs2 [peek oe ENEE Seta leuteeeetes 61 
Clerical...... E ETE EEE ys tw ead ANTT 2 
Skilled... 13 Te boos aescaes By NN atten dal 16° 
Unskilled.... So hers Mes eee tba Set les aad TIE 5 
Not reported. 9 aman: eee omer Eo Was acsievete ara 16 
Total.... IOI 20; a EEA e eee 124 


graduates come from families in which fa- 
thers are not engaged in professional pur- 
suits. Forty-five per cent of them have 
fathers in business. Fathers who are skilled, 
unskilled, and clerical workers have also con- 
tributed sons to the professional level. 
Among the graduates now in business, more 
than half-of their fathers are in business, 
two are in professions, and one is in skilled 
labor. 

„When the American-born Chinese men 
graduates are compared to American men 
college graduates in general,’ two differ- 


10 The group used for comparison here is from 
the study conducted by Time magazine in 1941 on 
all United States college graduates. Used was a 
gross sample of 12,728 graduates, taken statistically 
to represent the universe of an estimated 2,700,000 
living college graduates in many factors such as 


80.2, and 87.0 per cent, respectively. The 
largest difference exists between the two 
youngest groups in which the American- 
born Chinese men have over one-fourth 
more professional persons than the Ameri- 
can graduates. Among the American gradu- 
ates there has been a gradual decrease in the 
professions, beginning from the oldest group 
down. No similar trend is apparent among 


age, sex, and geographital distribution. The net 
sample resulted in 10,146 graduates, or 79.7 per 
cent (F. Lawrence Babcock, The U.S. College 
Graduate [New York: Macmillan Co., 1941]). 


11 Babcock, op. cit., p. 75, Table 27. The per- 
centages here were provided by Frank A. Stewart, 
assistant director of research for Time magazine, 
upon request. 


1 Babcock, op. cit., p. 22. 
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the American-born Chinese. In fact, there 
seems to be an increase among the youngest 
group. 

In business pursuits the American gradu- 
ates lead the American-born Chinese on 
every age level. Percentages of American 
graduates in business are the following: un- 
der thirty years, 44.9; beween thirty and, 

thirty-nine years, 37.7; forty years and over, 
31.6. For the American-born Chinese they 
are 15.5, 17.6, and 13 per cent, respectively. 
Whereas the professions witness a gradual 
decrease among the American graduates, 
contrariwise, business exhibits a gradual in- 
crease, beginning from the oldest men. The 
specific occupations of manuiacturing, mer- 
chandising, and finance show the highest 
percentages of gradual increase. No similar 
trend can be detected regarding the Ameri- 
can-born Chinese. 

An explanation for the two main differ- 
ences—that repeatedly there are more men 
in professional service and in their own busi- 
nesses among the American-born Chinese 
than among the American graduates—can 
be found in the reasons for the paucity of 
businessmen among the American-born 

_ Chinese. It has been shown that half of these 
graduates’ fathers are businessmen. How- 
ever; their sons with college degrees have 
shown very little inclination to follow in 
paternal footsteps. One of the chief reasons 
is that many of these fathers own or manage 
small establishments in Chinatowns, cater- 
ing mostly to Chinese. In all likelihood,-a 
son with a college degree would not want to 
take over a father’s small store because, in 
_ the first place, such work is not in line with 


83 Ibid. $ 
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the former’s training. Second, there is little 
prestige to be had in operating a small es- 
tablishment, often lacking in modern busi- 
ness equipment and adhering to old-fash- 
ioned business methods. Consequently, a 
highly educated son may find it a stigma. 
rather than an asset to acquire a father’s 
business, and, as a result, he may strive to 
enter an occupation unlike his father’s. As 
shown already, the direction of this move- 
ment has been toward the professions, which 
symbolize higher prestige in the occupation- 
al structure both of the total community 
and of the Chinese community. 

Another reason why few American-born 
Chinese graduates pursue business ‘is the 
lack of opportunity in the total community. 
It is a rare occasion when an American-born 
Chinese can begin in a large establishment, 
owned by other than Chinese, and work his 
way up the ranks eventually to become an 
executive, a partner, or an owner. Relatively, 
such opportunities are more numerous for - 
the American graduates, Lacking such op- 


. portunities, the American-born Chinese 


graduate turns to occupations that provide 
better chances for excelling. The professions, 
then, become a channel through which he 
can aspire to be an owner or an executive. 
Becoming a professional owner is mare 
rapidly and easily achieved thar becoming 
a business entrepreneur with equal prestige. 
Moreover, professional ownership involves 
less overhead capital and less risk. The aim 
to be an owner is intensified by the desire to 
become independent, free from the authori- 
ty of an employer. . 
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DEFINITIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


N. S, TIMASHEFF 


ABSTRACT 


A survey of the procedures actually used in the social sciences to define their basic concepts reveals 
four types of definitions: verbal, inductive, imposed, and operational. The advantages and disadvantages 
of the procedures are discussed, and to each an adequate place in scientific research is assigned. 


Empiric science, natural or social, is 
based on observation, Observation condu- 
cive to scientific knowledge requires more 
than perception of an object by the knowing 
subject. In addition to sense perception, 
there must be a conceptual scheme in terms 
of which the observations are formulated. 

Definitions consist of words, and words 
are symbols representing ideas or facts, that 
is, singled-out states of knowable reality. 
From the symbolic, or conventional, char- 
acter of words the conclusion is sometimes 
drawn that definitions are purely conven- 
tional. Such a statement contains a partial 
truth and a fallacy. A scientific definition 
can be reduced to a kind of verbal equation 
the left part of which contains a term (a 
name to designate something) and the right 
part a series of attributes necessary and suf- 
ficient to classify an object as a manifesta- 
tion or embodiment or instance of the con- 
cept ‘designated by the term. It is correct 
that the term standing in the left part of the 
equation is conventional; the convention 
can be either well established among those 
using in common the symbolic system of a 
particular language or just offered by a man 
of science introducing the definition. 

But the right part of the equation is not 
purely symbolic, or conventional, though it 
consists of words, that is, symbols. Scientific 
concepts and consequently their definitions 
are there “to help us grasp the facts which 
we meet in the course of our perceptual ex- 
perience.t Therefore, they depend on the 
structure of reality, of that part of reality 
which is being, or will be, observed by the 
inquirer. Concepts and their definitions are 


1F, Hallis, Corporate Personality (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1930), p. xxxi. 


needed in science relating constant or recur- 
ring aspects of reality. They designate either 
“constant conjunctions of properties,’”? such 
as man, race, social group, law, market, or 
recurring “isolates” or attributes which ap- 
pear in various combinations without being 
constant conjunctions of other attributes, 
for example, spontaneity which is an isolate, ° 
relevant in the motivation of human actions 
and in group formation, and organization 
which is observable in the structure of living 
bodies, social groups, thought systems, and 
so on. 

A definition which covers a scientifically 
relevant conjunction of attributes or a rele- 
vant isolate is scientifically adequate. The 
definitions used in science, natural or social, 
perform definite functions. First, they are 
tools of scientific analysis, by allowing iden- 
tification. When using a definition of a con- 
cept (A} as an instrument of observation, 
the man of science decides whether the ob- 
ject under observation is or is not A (ie., a 
concrete embodiment or manifestation of 
the concept A); in many cases, establishing 
that the object is non-A, he proceeds further 
and, by means of comparison, finds out what 
is the difference between the object of study 
and one which would ke a real A. 

Second, the definitions are tools for the 
communication and preservation of knowl- 
edge. Communicating knowledge from one 
man of science to another or to outsiders, 
definitions make possible verification, i.e., 
reproduction of the observations of the one 
by others and the checking of the findings. 
Moreover, by couching the descriptions of 


7 Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Intro- 
duction to Logic and Scientific Methed (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934), p. 246.- 
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the procedures and findings in a conceptual 
scheme consisting of definitions, the man of 
science stores his experience and preserves it 
for later use. 

To perform these functions, the defini- 
tions used in science, natural or social, must 

comply with definite conditions. First, every 
definition must be formulated to allow easy 
and unambiguous identification, and, to 
make this possible, it must consist of observ- 
‘able attributes. This observability can be 
direct or indirect. Directly observable is an 
attribute which can be established either 
through sense perception or sense perception 
supplemented by understanding of the state 
of mind of human beings involved in the 
fact under observation. Indirectly cbserv- 
able is an attribute which is defined in terms 
of other attributes which are directly ob- 
servable; a whole chain of definitions is, 
however, possible—definitions pointing to 
further and further attributes. But the last 
link in every chain must be couched in terms 
-of directly observable attributes. 

In the social sciences quite a few defini- 
tions are of this type, though too many are 
not. When the economist defines price as the 
equivalent in money for which a commodity 
is sold, he uses a few attributes each of which 
is observable, either directly or in terms of 
correlated definitions (of monetary unit and 
the unit measuring commodities). When a 
jurist defines the law as a system of norms 
enforcible through the courts, he dees the 
same, since he points to a definite set of ob- 
servations distinguishing legal from non- 
legal rules. When a sociologist defines the 
family as a domestic group united by mar- 
riage or filiation, he points to the essential 
observations necessary for identification. To 
establish whether a group is or is not a fam- 
ily, one must check whether the group is 
domestic (the definition of which points to a 
definite set of observations) and whether the 
members are united through marriage or 
filiation (which can be established through 
observation in the form of testimonial evi- 


3S. Riemer, “Theory and Quantitative Analysis 
in Criminologica] Research,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLVIII (1942), 104. 
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dence). The lack of one of the attributes, 
either of the characteristics of domestic life 
or of the bond of marriage or filiation, re- 
sults in negative identification. 

The second condition of a correct defini- 
tion, also derivable from the functions of the 
definitions, is an adequate place in the sys- 
tem of definitions forming the conceptual 
scheme of a science.’ In this regard the sci- 
ence of economics has advanced beyond the 
other social sciences, since its basic concepts, 
such as price, supply, demand, capital, rent, 
profit, competition, monopoly, and the like, 
are almost as well systematized as the con- 
cepts of the natural sciences. So are those of 
analytical jurisprudence. On the other hand, 
sociology is backward, since the definitions 
used by it are rarely integrated into logically 
consistent complexes. 

Every social scientist is personally able to 
comply with the two conditions stated 
above. Unfortunately, there is a third, al- 
most indispensable, condition, compliance 
with which is independent of individual will. 
It is that the definitions, ergo, the concep- 
tual scheme, be commonly accepted. In this 
regard the social sciences, especially soci- 
ology, are separated by a wide gulf from the 
natural sciences, where the basic concepts 
are common to the majority of the scien- 
tists. The lack of agreement results in nu- 
merous terminological controversies, the 
childhood sickness of young sciences. Their 
presence inhibits the communication and 
preservation of knowledge and diverts to 
pseudo-problems a good deal of mental en- 
ergy which otherwise could be used for the 
solution of real scientific problems. To ac- 
complish the arduous task of moving frem 
particularistic conceptual schemes to one 
commonly accepted precise knowledge 


4The conceptual scheme is not identical with 
the system of propositions forming the “theory” 
aimed at by a particular discipline, as assumed by 
Talcott Parsons, in “The Present Position and 
Prospects of Systematic Theory in Sociology,” 
in G. Gurvitch and W. Moore (eds.), 20th Century 
Sociology (New York: Philosophical Library, 1945), 
p. 43. The defined concepts are the logical subjects 
in the propositions forming the system, and their 
consistency is a necessary (but insufficient) condi- 
tion of the consistency of the theoretical system. 
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about the procedures of formulating defini- 
tions, their relative advantages and disad- 
vantages and their place in the various 
phases of scientific inquiry is necessary. The 
procedures actually used in the social sci- 
ences may be divided into four classes, with 
further subdivisions in some of them. 


The first procedure aims at verbal defin-, 


itions. It precedes the present-day emphasis 
on the symbolic and conventional character 
of definitions and is based on the assumption 
that words have natural, or inherent, mean- 
ings. Then to define a concept; society, or 
the law, or democracy, or capital is tanta- 
mount to the solution of the problem: What 
is the real meaning of the word used to 
designate a concept? 

First of all, one may inquire into the 
etymology of the word, establish what the 
root (or the roots) primarily means, and 
what modifications are introduced by the 
prefixes and suffixes. Then, the statement is 
made: The term A means a combination of 
traits M, N, and P and cannot mean any- 
thing else. Second, we may inquire into the 
meaning ascribed to the word in common 
speech. Good dictionaries often supply one 
with satisfactory answers, but time and 
again additional research is carried out, as 
in the institutional school in jurisprudence in 
the search for the meaning of the term “in- 
stitution.” Third, one may inquire into the 
specific meaning given to the word in pro- 
fessional usage, for instance, establish what 
“profit” means to the businessmen or law to 
the lawyers. Reference to professional usage 
can be explicit or implicit. The former case 
can be illustrated by Bierling’s definition of 
the law which begins by the words: “Law in 
the jurists’ meaning. .... © The latter case 
appears in the well-known definitions of law 
offered by Justices Holmes and Cardozo 
which read as follows: “Law is a prophecy of 
what courts will do in fact..... Law is 
such a degree of probability as to lead to a 


SN. S. Timasheff, “The Sociological Theories of 
the French Institutionalists,” Thought, KXT (1946), 
493 f. 

6Ernst R. Bierling, Juristische Principienlehre 

(Freiburge i.B. and Leipzig: Mohr, 1894), I, 19. 
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reasonable assurance that a given conclu- 
sion . . . . will be embodied in a judgment.’” 
Conformity with professional usage serves 
as yardstick for the appraisal of different 
definitions of law in Roscoe Pound’s discus- 
sion of the sociology of law.’ If one holds 
that a term really, or naturally, means what ` 
it designates in common speech, or profes- 
sional usage, the findings of such investiga- 
tions are considered binding; just as in the 
former case, one asserts that the term B 
means a combination of attributes R, S, T 
and cannot mean anything else. 

The etymological procedure is helpful 
when the meaning of such artificial terms as 
scientific neologisms is explored, such as 
sociology or idiographic science. But when 
social scientists use, for their specific pur- 
poses, words belonging to the common 
speech, the procedure cften is misleading. 
Who would recognize the meaning ascribed 
by statisticians to such terms as‘ “popula- 
tion” or “universe,” discussing their ety- 
mology? Moreover, etymology is specific to 
the particular languages, and quite a few 
ingenious definitions reached by this pro- 
cedure on the basis of one language appear 
to be meaningless in translation.? 

As to professional usage, it depends too 
much on changing practices to yield a foun- 
dation for stable definitions and conceptual 
schemes. Thus, for instance, the Holmes- 
Cardozo definition of law based on profes- 
sional usage was adequate to the practice of 
their time, but it is no longer in accordance 
with the practice of our day, when the judi- 
cial revision of many administrative actions 
is precluded by the law. 

The net result of the survey of the first 


70. W. Holmes, Collected Legal Papers (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921), p. 173; B. Car- 
dozo, The Growth of the Law (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1924), p. 33. 

8 “<The Sociology of Law,” in 20th Century Soci- 
ology, pp. 298 ff. 

9 A telling example are the twin terms Gemein- 
schaft-Geselischaft defined by Tönnies by reference 
to German etymology. In English translation they 
have been left untranslated, because no English 
counterpart exists conveying exactly the same mean- 


- ing. 
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procedure employed in the formulation of 
definitions is negative. Today, opposition to 
verbal definitions is common.’ Does this 
mean that the significance of words as used 
in common speech or by professional men is 
` entirely irrelevant to the social scientist? 
By no means. On many occasions it is very 
important. Without knowing the meaning 
ascribed to words, the social scientist is un- 
able to understand social systems in: the 
functioning of which the uttering or think- 
ing of words is essential. How could one 
understand a kinship system, a social game, 
or a market transaction without knowing 
the meaning of words such as “uncle,” 
“trump,” or “meat”? The situation is es- 
pecially conspicuous in jurisprudence, since 
the text of the law, the very object of scien- 
tific study, uses numerous words in their 
popular meaning without giving them tech- 
nical definitions. 

In the majority of cases there is no doubt 
about the meaning. But in some cases it is 
not so clear, and then it must be established 
‘in the same way in which all scientifically 
relevant facts are; in our case, interviewing 
persons involved, or observing their conduct 
in response to the words under inquiry will 
disclose what is the commonly accepted 
convention of their meaning. In some cases 
the convention is vacillating, or it designates 
a number of disparate objects. In all these 
cases a man of science establishes facts but 
does not derive from them any binding con- 
clusion as to the system of concepts and 
definitions to be used in science. 

Naturally, a man of science is happy 
when he can use a term of common speech. 
But he must be aware of the conditions 
under which he is enabled to do so. When 
J. M. Keynes, defining “saving,” points to 
the fact that “everyone is agreed that saving 
means. the excess of income over expendi- 
ture,”!"! he does not. assert that we are 
obliged to agree; his treatise is full of terms 


te Cf. F. S. Chapin, “Definition of Definition of 
Concepts, Social Forces, XVIII (1939), 154. 

u General Theory of Employment, Investment and 
Money (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936), 
p. óL : 
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consciously deviant from their meaning in 
common speech. He asserts only that it is 
convenient to use in science the term ‘“‘sav- 
ing” exactly as in common speech, obviously 
because common speech has unambiguously . 
singled out a relevant conjunction of attri- 
butes. 

The second procedure may be called in- 
ductive, since it aims at the formulatior of 
definitions by inference from particular 
cases, or from statements pertaining to par- 
ticular cases. This procedure appears on two 
levels. B 

On the lower level, the procedure consists 
of suggesting a definition by pointing to 
some common and essential attributes ob- 
servable in a few concrete objects. This may 
be done through a gesture (physically point- 
ing to the objects), or by saying, “I mean 
something which is illustrated by the follow- 
ing actions,” or by inviting one to realize an 
experience of a certain kind. 

This rudimentary level of inductive defi- 
nitions is used, more or less explicitly, in the 
social sciences. In the explorer’s mind a 
vague perception of internal unity of a few 
objects emerges; to the unknown he gives a 
name and preliminarily defines the X by 
reference to the examples. These defini- 
tions are therefore possible tools in the ini- 
tial stages of scientific inquiry. 

The upper level is the formulation of the 
results of abstraction performed by him who 
offers the definition. To define a concept, a 
few typical and clear examples are chcsen 
embodying the concept. These instances are 
compared, and what they have in common 
is abstracted. The findings are then formu- 
lated in the form of a sequence of attributes 
of the concept. To strengthen the results, 
one often compares the examples studied 


12 L. L. Bernard, “The Definition of Definiticns,” 
Social Forces, XIX (1940), 501; Gordon Allport, 
“The Psychologist’s Frame of Reference,” Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, XXXVII (1940), 20-21; F. Kauf- 
mann, “The Significance of Methodology in the 
Social Sciences,” Social Research, V (1938), 449. 


13 This is a procedure often followed by Vilfredo 
Pareto in his General Treatise on Sociology (English 
translation entitled Mind and Society [New York: 


- Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936]). 
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with a few examples embodying a related 
but still different concept. Thus, for in- 
stance, inductively to define law, one could 
compare a few legal systems, say, the Ro- 
man, the Anglo-Saxon, the Islamic, and the 
Chinese; the results would be then con- 
fronted with instances of moral systems, 
say of that of the Christian Gospel or of 
Confucius. This comparison illustrates the 
difference between law and morals and em- 
phasizes the particular attributes of law, in 
contradistinction to those which are com- 
mon to law and morals and therefore pertain 
to the more inclusive concept of ethics."4 
This procedure is sometimes vigorously 
attacked on the ground that, when choosing 
representative examples, one must already 
know the content of the concept; that one 
must have the same knowledge when choos- 
ing for comparison instances in related 
classes; and that, therefore, the procedure is 
tantamount to reasoning in a circle. Another 
argument is that, by simply comparing ob- 
jects of our representations, we cannot de- 
termine what properties are essential and 
what not. To decide, it is necessary to know 


what is the particular purpose of the formu-. 


lation of the concept, and, since such pur- 
poses are many, there may be many defini- 
tions of the same concept. Two objections 
may be, however, raised against this meth- 
odological purism. (x) In the multiplicity of 


definition the genuine identity of the defined. 


object as of a constant conjunction of at- 
tributes is lost;5 the same man is Homo 
Sapiens, economicus, ethicus, and faber. 
(2) If the volumes of the phenomena cor- 
responding tothe particular definitions co- 


incide, one is sufficient, and the others are ` 


™4In a meaning used by W. G. Sumner, Folk- 
ways (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1906), and by L. Petra- 
zhitsky, The Theory of Lew and the State (St. Peters- 
burg, 1907) (in Russian). On the latter see Pitirim 
Sorokin, “The Organized Group on the Law Norm,” 
in P. Sayre (ed.), Interpretations of Modern Legal 
Philosophies (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947), and N. S. Timasheff, “Petrazhitsky’s 
Philosophy of Law,” ibid. 


15 Kaufmann, op. cii., p. 444. Those who make the 
error signalized in the text are unaware of the 
relevancy of constant combinations of properties. 
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superfluous; if the volumes do not coincide, 
one surreptitiously introduces the founda- 
tion for the error known as quaternio lermi- 
norum. 

The inductive procedure must be under- 
stood as reaching the goal by gradual ap- 
proximations. On the basis of a vague per- 
ception of unity (a first approximation, per- 
haps expressed in an inductive definition of 
the lower level) examples are chosen; they 
are analyzed, and a tentative definition is 
formulated which serves as a second approx- 
imation. Then, comparison with related 
cases is conducted, and the previous defini- 
tion corrected, thus forming a third approxi- 
mation. This is, for instance, the procedure 
followed by Bryce in Modern Democracies.*® 
As a first approximation he defines democ- 
racy as a political organization in which the 
will of the majority of qualified citizens pre- 
vails. Applying this definition to real situa- 
tions, he identifies a certain number of de- 
mocracies and submits six of them to com- 
parison among themselves and with related 
cases, to formulate a sequence of attributes 
essential to democracy. 

Another example of the inductive pro- 
cedure of definition is contained in Frederic 
Thrasher’s The Gang. The author begins 
with the description of “gangland” and con- 
tinues by discussing “ganging,” or the proc- 
ess of the formation and development of the 
gang. In doing so, he systematically con- 
trasts the gang to other groupings, to find: 
out the specific attributes of the gang versus 
similar social configurations and then for- 
mulates his findings in a definition. Its sig- 
nificance is this: When the attributes desig- 
nated by the terms “interstitial,” “spon- 
taneous,” etc., are present in a circum- 
scribed multitude of men, this multitude 
forms a social system relating to which defi- 
nite forms of collective behavior can be pre- 
dicted—and to their description the rest of 
the book is devoted. 

It is obvious that each of the attributes 
introduced into the definition could be chal- 
lenged from the standpoint of its relevancy; 


6 James Bryce, Modern Democracies (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1921), I, 26 ff. 
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in other words, one could verify whether 
each of them is-necessary tc form a signifi- 
cant whole and whether all in their totality 
are sufficient. This can be done the ezsier as 
Thrasher’s definition complies with the 
requisites of scientific definitions: Each at- 
tribute is defined, and each definition con- 
sists of directly or indirectly observable at- 
tributes. 

How, however, has Thrasher reached his 
definitions? Very definitely, from the start 
he had knowledge, though not yet precise, 
of the phenomenon of gang formation and 
activity. On the basis of this knowledge, he 
chose conspicuous examples; on that stage 
of his inquiry he could have formed an in- 
ductive definition of the lower level: “A 
gang is that which the groups A, B,C.... 
N (the ones chosen for observation and an- 
alysis) have in common.” Having abstracted 
a few traits, he obviously noticed that they 
were not sufficient to distinguish the gang 
from other social formations; then, he com- 
pared his examples with examples cf play 
groups and established that presence or ab- 
sence of conflict was the differentia specifica. 
But comparing his examples with play 
groups, formal groups, etc., he knew that the 
latter were not gangs. How did he know 
that? Only through the vague perception of 
closer unity between his examples than be- 
tween them and the other ones. 

From the character of the inductive pro- 
cedure of definition this corollary may be 
drawn: An inductive definition on the high- 
er level can never appear in the earlier 


stages of a scientific inquiry. It may, how-. 


ever, crown the efforts and condense the 
findings into a sequence of attributes of the 
investigated object. This is what is common- 
ly called a real definition; it is often said to 
point to facts, not to words. 

This is hardly an exact statement. The 
exact significance of a real definition is this: 
A real definition is a statement that a mean- 
ingful whole (say, democracy) is, present 
' whenever specified attributes (say, the 
prevalence of the will of the majority) ob- 
tain, plus a prescription to designate the 
meaningful whole by a specified term (“de- 
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mocracy”’). The proposition about reality 
may be tested by all means used to test 
scientific propositions. The prescription to 
call the whole by a specified name may be 
checked from the standpoint of its com- 
patibility with common or professional 
speech—which is, however, never decisive 
—and from the standpoint of its adequacy. 
The prescription to use the term to desig- 
nate the meaningful whole is obviously as 
symbolic and conventional as every other 
definition because there is no obstacle 
against using another term. Thus, for in- 
stance, the term “‘social group” is sometimes 
replaced by the term “institution,” and the 
term “social system” could also be sug- 
gested? 

The third procedure is that of imposing a 
definition by declaring that “all objects 
possessing the properties A, B, and C shall 
be called X.” Then, X is a pure class con- 
cept, or the idea of objects possessing the 
properties A, B, and C, past, present, and 
future, undetermined in number and loca- 
tion. The class concept is formed by an in- 


_tentional act of the inquirer who is entitled 


to combine any attributes he deems desir- 
able, provided that they are logically com- 
patible. 

The procedure may seem arbitrary. To a 
certain extent it is. But the scientist using it 
does not work on fabula rasa. Acting on the 
foundation of knowledge already existing, 
he chooses such attributes which are likely 
to yield scientifically adequate definitions. 
He may be mistaken, and then he makes an- 
other attempt; in other words, he procedes 
by the trial-and-error method, a counter- 
part to the procedure of gradual approxima- 
tions characteristic of inductive definition. 

In the choice of attributes the man of 
science is often guided by a hypothesis de- 
rived from the preliminary study of the sub- 
ject; by deductive reasoning, he establishes 
what class concepts are likely to be relevant. 

17 The term “institution” is used by Bronislaw 
Malinowski, A Scientific Theory of Culture (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1942), pp. 
39 f. The term “social system” is used, e.g., by 
B. B. Gardner, Industrial Relations (Chicago: 
R. D. Irwin, 1945), p. 4. 
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Or a vague apprehension of unity induces 
the explorer to choose a few examples. Com- 
paring them, he finds a few common proper- 
ties; then he jumps to the formulation of a 
class concept by bringing together the at- 
tributes already observed. The imposed def- 
inition is then used to select additional ex- 
amples, and the study of these examples by 
methods of analytical induction is condu- 
cive to the formulation of universal proposi- 
tions having for logical subject the class 
concept. 

Or, finally, after a comparative study of 
concrete social formations, some traits com- 
mon. to the instances forming the series are 
selected and a pure type is formulated cover- 
ing all the objects which would possess the 
“ideal” traits without admixture of their 
alternatives? The definition of a pure type 
is really the formulation of a class concept, 
and its scientific productivity is demon- 
strated by successful application to the an- 
alysis of compound configurations. 

The procedure of imposing class concepts 
is often used in the social sciences. Nobody 
has done this with greater methodological 
consciousness than the Russo-Polish jurist 
Petrazhitsky, whose ideas, through the in- 
termediary of Sorokin and Gurvitch, are 
now affecting American sociology. Petraz- 
hitsky’s aim was to formulate a scientifically 
adequate class concept of law, since, in his 
opinion, the current definition of law as of 
the sum total of norms enforced by the state 
was inadequate; it did not cover, he 
thought, some parts of constitutional law 
and international law and in general reflect- 
ed the professional usage of the lawyers. The 
class concept he offers is based on the hy- 
pothesis that law is a psychological phenom- 
enon; more exactly that, in man’s mind, 
“legal impulsions” can be isolated. Passing 


%8 The introduction of the concept of the ideal 
type is commonly ascribed to Max Weber. Note, 
however, this statement in Comte’s Positive Philoso- 
phy (sth ed.; Paris: Société Positiviste, 1893): 
“|... ideal type to be conceived as a limit of real 
advancement which always strives toward it without 
ever reaching the goal” (IV, 480). In Comte’s 
thought system the concept was obviously of mathe- 
matical origin. 
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in review various types of impulsions 
(which, in contemporary psychology, would 
be called “learned behavior tendencies”), he 
formed a class concept of ethical impulsions 
opposed to aesthetic and other ones, and, 
within the class of ethical impulsions, the 
subclass of attributive-imperative or legal 
impulsions characterized by the assertion, 
to certain persons, of rights or claims cor- - 
responding to the duties of others. Petraz- 
hitsky consistently emphasized that the 
class concepts of ethics and law were not 
reached by a survey of a few typical ex- 
amples but were offered as adequate logical 
subjects to a number of scientifically rele- 
vant propositions.?9 

A similar procedure is used by Schumpet- 
er in his Business Cycles. First, he defines 
capitalism as “that form of private property 
economy in which innovations are carried 
out by means of borrowed money.” He is 
fully aware that his definition is at variance 
with common usage, so that “private prop- 
erty economy controlled by private initia- 
tive is according to this definition not nec- 
essarily capitalist.” He appeals to the “logi- 
cal right of terminological freedom” and 
concludes that the only way of opposing his 
definition would be to refute the basic con- 
tention of his work, namely, that “the eco- 
nomic process of capitalist society is identi- 
cal with the sequence of events which gives 
rise to the business cycle.’*° A large part of 
the work consists of identifications or of 
historical outlines in which societies covered 
by his definition of capitalism are shown to 
know business cycles, while those not cov- 
ered are free of them. 

In a.similar way a survey of economic 
processes under capitalism is followed in 
Briefs’ The Proletariat by an imposed defi- 
nition which reads as follows: “A proletarian 
is a wage earner whose exclusive, or at least 
indispensable, source of income is found in 
the sale of his labor power in a shifting and 
insecure labor market.” The author is fully 
aware of the fact that his definition is tan- 


19 Op. cit. Cf. the articles quoted above, n. 14. 
20 J. A. Schumpeter, Business Cycles (New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939), I, 223-24. 
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tamount to the formulation of an ideal type. 
It is then applied to the study of the ethico- 
psychological consequences of the labor sys- 
tem obtaining under capitalism. The find- 
ings are summarized in a definition which 
belongs to the type of real definitions 
reached through induction.?! 

The procedure of imposing class concepts 
is used by Sorokin in defining sensate and 
ideational cultures,” then identifying them 
in the history of the Western world, and, 
finally, testing the adequacy of the concepts 
by establishing that, using them, one could 
predict the character of art, philosophy, and 
technique in one of the basic types of cul- 
ture. In this way, the scientific productivity 
of the theory is demonstrated. 

To impose a definition really means to 
state a hypothesis that the conbination of 
attributes forming the right side of the ver- 
- bal equation corresponds to a constant and 

scientifically important conjunction of at- 
tributes in reality or to a scientifically rele- 
vant isolate. If correctly understood and ap- 
plied, the procedure is sound and is perhaps 
the most convenient for the construction of 
.the theoretical systems crowning the par- 
ticular social sciences. The danger of inade- 
quate terminology must, however, be taken 
into account. To designate class concepts 
: formed by imposed definitions, the scientist 
is inclined to use terms which cover approxi- 
mately the same phase of social reality-—but 
just approximately. Then, despite all warn- 
ings, followers and critics understand the 
statement couched in terms of imposed defi- 
nitions as if they were using the vague con- 


x G, Briefs, The Proletariat (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1937), DP. 24-25, 50-51. 


2 Pitirim Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics 
(New York: American Book Co., 1937), I, 72-73. 
At another place (I, 36), Sorokin warns against 
the artificial imposition of meanings on reality 
which is tantamount to its distortion. But the 
imposition of definitions is quite another thing and is 
legitimate because a definition is not a statement 
about reality; it is only-a tool used to observe facts 
and check the findings. Sorokin’s definitions are 
obviously derived from the hypothesis that “the 
system of truth” is “the central theme” of an inte- 
_ grated culture. This hypothesis ‘has been retained 
after other possibilities proved to be inadequate. 
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cepts designated by the same words in com- 
mon speech or professional meaning. A 


‘great deal of harm has been caused by Fet- 


razhitsky and his school (among them, 
Gurvitch?5) because of the inadequate ex- 
pansion of the term “law” by omitting any 
reference to the political organization of so- 
ciety or at least to power structures. 

A courageous acknowledgment of trouble 
arising from using a term in a meaning at 
variance with common speech or profession- 
al usage is contained in these words by 
J. M. Keynes: “I am afraid that [the use of 
terms “income” and “net income” in ‘the 
Treatise on Money| has caused considerable 
confusion since conclusions which were only 


- valid if the terms employed were inter- 


preted in my special sense, have been ire- 
quently adapted in’ public discussions as 
though they were being employed in their 
more familiar sense. For this reason... . I 
have decided to discard them--with much 
regret for the confusion which they have 
caused. 

The fourth procedure is that of opera- 
tional definitions. It has entered the social 
sciences by imitation of a recent develop- 
ment in the natural sciences initiated by 
Bridgman, according to whom concepts 
must be made operational or defined in 
terms of observable operations, not in terms 
of metaphysically conceived entities. Among 
sociologists, operational definitions are pos- 
tulated by Chapin, Lundberg, Dodd, All- 
pert, and Kirkpatrick. Says Chapin: “A 
scientific definition should be an operational 
definition arrived at in measurement and ex- 
periment.’* According to Dodd, an opera- 
tional definition is one which “tells what to 
do first, second, third, with specified materi- 
als, in order to get the thing defined.’’* In 
Allpert’s words no definitions have any 

33 Georges Gurvitch, Sociology of Law (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1942), p. 59. 

24 Op. cit., p. 61. 


35 P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1927), pp. 5-6. 


36 Op. cit., p. 185. 


27 Stuart Dodd, Dimensions of Society (New York; 
Macmillan Co., 1942), p. 10. 
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meaning apart from the methods which have 
been employed. l 

Acting on the basis of such premises, 
Lundberg offers these definitions: “Space is 
that which is measured with a ruler; time is 
that which is measured by a clock; force is 
that which makes pointers move across the 
dial.’ He continues by identifying intelli- 
gence with that which is measured by the 
intelligence test! In a study of marital mal- 
adjustment Kirkpatrick has defined the 
term as the quality in marriage which causes 
a close friend to classify the couple as mal- 
adjusted.3 

The trend is vigorously criticized by 
MacIver" and Allport. The latter asserts: 
“The operationalist says that a concept is 
synonymous with the corresponding set of 
operations. Can he mean what he says? The 
most austere operationalist communicates 
not operations, but a priori concepts, for 
„operational symbolism depends upon’ prior 
ideas of entities and realities that are sym- 
bolized. There is, in operationalism a hidden 
metaphysical presupposition of extreme 
nominalism. There is hyperesthesia for op- 
erations, anesthesia for understanding.”” It 
may be taken for granted that, with a few 
exceptions (such as Kirkpatrick), nobody 


38. Allpert, “Operational Definitions in Soci- 
ology,” American Sociological Review, TIL (1938), 
858. 


29 George Lundberg, “The Thoughtways of Con- 


temporary Sociology,” American Sociological Re- 


view, I (1936), 710-11. 


3° Clifford’ Kirkpatrick, “A Methodological 
Analysis of Feminism in Relation to Marital Ad- 
justment,”’ American Sociological Review, IV (1939), 
331-32. 
_ * Robert MacIver, Social Causation (Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1942), pp. 157-58. 


"Allport, op. cit, p. 21; cf. also F. Adler, 
“Qperational Definitions in Sociology,” ‘American 
Journal of Sociology, LII (1947), 438 ff. 
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has ever used the procedure recommended 
by the operationalists. What they really 
have in view is the observability of attri- 
butes. Calling attention to this requisite of 
scientific definitions, they have made a real 
contribution. But then they have obviously 
exaggerated and rendered ridiculous the 
sound kernel of their doctrine. 

In conclusion, one may say that the pro- 
cedures discussed above are often used 
jointly, some earlier, some later, very often 
without full awareness of the methodologi- 
cal significance of what is being done. The 
choice of the procedure is dominated by the 
fact that every scientific investigation con- 
tinued an enterprise started much earlier; 
in other words, it presupposed the existence 
of a scientific body of knowledge: From this 
body, the man of science selects a number 
of concepts in which the known is couched 
and in terms of which the unknown will be 
explained and defined. Relating the known 
fact, the definitions may be of all accept- 
able types; it is natural to choose verified 
real definitions and tested imposed defini- 
tions; but, in some cases, even verbal defini- 
tions (of newly coined terms) or Jower-grade 
inductive definitions are admissible. As to 
the unknown, the definitions must be either 
of the lower inductive level or of the type of 
unchecked imposed definitions. The defini- 
tions thus chosen are used for the identifica- 
tion of relevant cases. In the course of logi- 
cal operations with facts established by ob- 
servation, the preliminary definitions are 
often modified. About the end of the investi- 
gation, the proof may be presented that the 
formerly untested imposed definition is ade- 
quate, or a real definition can be formulated. 
These definitions can then find access into 
the commonly operated body of knowledge 
of social science to be used for further re- 
search. 
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KITTY FOYLE AND THE CONCEPT OF CLASS AS CULTURE 


MILTON M. GORDON 


ABSTRACT 


Traditional sociological studies of social class in the United States have tended to concern themselves 
either with economic factors or with subjective class consciousness. But social class may profitably be used 
«as an objective cultural concept indicating cultural divisions. As part of a larger study, the novel Kiity Foyle 


is analysed from this point of view. 


The traditional approaches to the con- 
cept of social class' can, on the whole, be 
placed under one of two categories: (1) eco- 
nomic analysis of income stratification, or 
the relation of groups to the means of pro- 
duction and (2) class consciousness—that is, 
concern with the presence or lack of a feeling 
of class identification. Each has its short- 
comings. 

Discussion of social class in terms of eco- 
nomic factors alone begs the peculiar func- 
tion of the social scientist, who should be 
able to include economic. factors in his analy- 
sis but not be circumscribed by them, where- 
as the question of the existence of class con- 
sciousness is also a component part of the 
problem but not an inclusive frame of refer- 
ence. As Simpson has pointed out: 


Class consciousness is a highly important 
element in class analysis, but it enters as an 
objective factor to be studied only after we 
are aware as to what we mean by class. The 
presence of classes in a society could not 
possibly be dependent upon class consciousness, 
because the degrees of consciousness of indi- 
viduals vary even among those of identical 
relative modes of life and we would be forced 
to accept what men think they are as final 
indication of what they are. Propaganda 
concerning the equality of all individuals might 
lead individuals to accept themselves as equal 
to each other.... whereas their material 


‘ equality is nowhere evident.? 


1 See, e.g., Page’s summary of the work of the 
“Fathers?” of American sociology in social class, 


’ Charles H. Page, Class and American Sociology 


(New York: Dial Press, 1940). 


2 George Simpson, “Class Analysis: What Class 
Is Not,” American Sociological Review, IV, No. 6 


(1939), 829. 


The concept of social class can, however, 
be best approached through the anthropo- 
logical concept of “culture.” In other words, 
whatever the means by which they heve 
evolved and whatever the degree of psy- 
chological awareness of the process on the 
part of those concerned, social classes in 
America constitute somewhat separate sub- 
groups in American society, each with its 

-own cultural attributes of behavior, ideas, 
and life-situations. From the point of view of 
“class as culture,” then, analysis may sub- 
sequently be made of the status differentials 
involved, the historical reasons for the de- 
velopment of classes, the differential re- 
wards obtained from society by the various 
classes, the avenues and methods of social 
mobility, and similar problems. 

The cultural approach to class is based on 
two assumptions: (1) that classes are “little 
worlds” within which a particular individual 
carries on most of his important social rela- 
tionships- (the point must be made, of course, 
that there are innumerable spatially sepa- 
rated units of the same class) and (2) that 
the experience of growing up in a particular 
class is reflected in one layer, so to speak, of 
the individual’s personality structure. War- 
ner and Lunt have called this aspect of per- 
sonality structure directly traceable to 
group experience the “‘social personality.’’3 
A review of the research literature on social 
class published since 1941 reveals that, al- 
though never explicitly stated, the concept 
of class as culture is implicit in the recent 
important group of studies carried out by 

3 W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social 
Life of a Modern Community (“Yankee City Series,” 


Vol. I [New Haven: Yale Univeräitý Press, 1941)), 
pp. 26-27. 
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Warner, Lunt, Srole, Davis, and the Gard- 
- ners.4 It is interesting to note, too, that the 
director and initiator of these studies, W. 
Lloyd Warner, was trained in the discipline 
of cultural anthropology. 

The writer is at present making a study 
of the concept of social class as it has been 
handled in the American novel of the period 
between two World Wars, in which the hy- 
pothesis that the cultural implications of 
social class have been perceptively realized 
and presented by leading American novelists 
is being investigated. As an example, the 
novel Kitty Foyle,’ by Christopher Morley, 
is analyzed from the point of view of its con- 
tribution to the “‘class-as-culture” concept. 
Kitty Foyle is especially interesting to the 
sociologist of class because it deals largely 
with the upper class in American life, a 
group which, for a number of reasons, has 
not often been the object of sociological 
investigation. 

The locale of Kitty Foyle is Philadelphia; 
the author himself comes from the upper- 
class Philadelphia background of which he 
writes. The plot revolves around the love 
affair of Kitty, the daughter of a lower-class 
family of Irish descent living in an industrial 
section of the city, and Wynnewood Straf- 
ford, who lives with his family in Phila- 
delphia’s fashionable residential section, the 
“Main Line.” The story takes place during 
the early 1930’s and is told in the first person 
by Kitty, in retrospect. In a sense, Kitty, in 


4 Ibid.; Warner and Lunt, The Status System of a 
Modern Community (“Yankee City Series,” Vol. II 
[New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942]); W. Lloyd 
Warner and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of Ameri- 
can Ethnic Groups (“Yankee City Series,” Vol. III 
[New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945]); 
Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R.. 
Gardner, Deep South (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941); see also W. Lloyd Warner, Robert 
J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be 
Educated (New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1944), which contains an analysis of “Yankee City” 
materials not previously published. 


5 Christopher Morley, Kitty Foyle (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1939); reprinted in an edition 
by “Penguin Books’ (New York, 1944); all page 
numbers subsequently referred to are from the 
“Penguin Books” edition. 
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her observations of the mores and behavior 
patterns of the upper class acts as the an- 
thropological alter ego of Morley, viewing. - 
the upper class from the outside. How did 
Kitty and Wynnewood Strafford meet? As a 
result of the fact that Kitty’s father, now a 
night watchman, had once been associated 
in a semiservant capacity with an upper- 
class institution. He had been groundkeeper 
at one of the suburban cricket clubs and 
coach at a private school: 


I suppose Philly is the last place in America 
where it still matters to be a gentleman. Of 
course, the old man wasn’t, but he was on 
intimate terms with gentlemen on account of 
cricket. At the clubs, and at the big private 
school where he was coach, he knew all the 
Rittenhouse Square crowd when they were just 
boys. He was invited to cricket club dinners 
and used to sing Irish songs for them. There’s 
nobody so snobby about keeping up -social 
hedges as somebody who isn’t himself quite the 
real McCoy. For Pop, men who didn’t know 
about cricket hardly existed..... 

It was on account of cricket that Wyn first 
came to the house; he was getting some old 
scorebooks for that Hundred Years of Phila- 
delphia Cricket they printed .... [pp. 14-15]. 


The association of class position and geo- 
graphical locale—in other words, some pri- 
mary group community interaction—is vital 
to the validity of the class-as-culture con- 
cept. This association is repeatedly made in 
Kitty Foyle. The term “Main Line,” which 
refers to the suburban communities strung 
out along the main westerly tracks of the 
Pénnsylvania Railroad, is used synonomous- 
ly with “upper class.” As a matter of fact, a 
subtle grading of the class position of vari- 
ous suburbs, including an internal grading 
of the Main Line itself, is indicated in one 
passage. Ruminates Kitty: 


People who wouldn’t live on the Main Line 
for fear of being high-hatted go out to Oak 
Lane and Elkins Park. You wouldn’t believe 
how complicated social life can be till you know 
about the Philadelphia suburbs. It’s a riot. 
Wyn had a theory about’ how certain kind of 
people wouldn’t dare live further out the Main 
Line than Merion [p. 131]. 
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. Wyn’s family is pictured as living far enough 


out on the Main Line—at St. David’s—and 
as having a. town house on Rittenhouse 
Square, in central Philadelphia, the earlier 
residential locale of the Philadelphia upper 
class. Kitty’s home, on the other hand, is in 
a distinctly unfashionable industrial section, 
just around the corner from Orthodox Street. 
That’s in Frarkford, and a long way from the 
Main Line, if you know what that means in 
Philly. It’s freight trains and coal yards and 
factories and the smell of the tanneries down 
by Frankford Creek... . [p. 6]. 


Kitty’s mother had come from a section of 
Philadelphia of higher social standing than 
her father: “Mother came from German- 
town, which is pretty much top shelf com- 
pared to Frankford” (p. 2). But perhaps not 


. from the most fashionable part of German- 


town: 


And the old faded photograph of Mother when 
she was still a young lady in Germantown be- 
fore she married into Frankford. That’s quite 
a gulf, if you don’t know it; though Pop when he 
got peeved, would say when you get that far 
down Wissahickon Avenue it’s not German- 
town but Tioga. Mother said Nonsense, we 
even had a station in Germantown named for 
us, Upsal. Who ever heard of a station called 
Foyle? Then Pop would call her his little 
chicken from Wissahickon which always 
tickled her . . . . [pp. 60-61]. 


Another geographical identification, the 

association of shopping areas and downtown 
streets with class, is interestingly made: 
Of course it’s no use to think you won’t meet 
people in Philly. All the shopping that amounts 
to anything socially is along those few blocks 
on Chestnut and Walnut, and sure enough one 
day when I went out for lunch J ran into Wyn. 
There had to be comedy about it, he was 
standing by the curb scraping one of those 
beautiful brown shoes on the edge. He said, 
“Kitty, this is- very embarrassing, I walked on 
some chewing gum, I can’t imagine where.” 

“What were you doing on Market Street?’”6 
I asked, and he said, “Kitty, you’re adorable” 
[pp. 215-16]. 

6 Market Street in Philadelphia corresponds 
roughly to Forty-second Street in New York City: 
shooting galleries, hamburger stends, cheap movie 
houses, and. inexpensive stores. 
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And in another passage, Kitty, by this time 
living in New York, discusses class and ge- 
ography in that city: 

Then I walked up Fifth Avenue all the way to 
the Plaza and back again, looking in windcws 
and trying to figure out whether women looked 
different from Philly. I was kind of disap- 
pointed. Of course I didn’t know then what 
I do now, you don’t see the really smart 
women on Fifth; they’re mostly on Madison 
and Park Avenue. As a matter of fact Fifth 
Avenue isn’t as smart as the right blocks on 
Chestnut St. [in Philadelphia]. There’s too 
much of it, and a Public Library and Wool- 
worth’s, and clearances of Philippine lingerie 
certainly drag it down.... [p. 162]. 


If our hypothesis of “class as culture” is 
valid, class patterns of dress should be dis- 
cernible. Kitty shows an acute awareness of 
upper-class patterns of attire: informality 
and simplicity, expensive material, and, 
among males, an emphasis on casual tweeds 
and flannels. In her first meeting with Wyn, . 
when he drops in to talk with her father 
De cricket, she recalls that he was wear- 

“old gray pants and the soft shirt, and 
fe cricket club blazer.” At first, Kitt; y's 
reaction to this deviation from her lower- 
class stereotype of upper-class clothes was 
not favorable: 


I only thought “My God, does he work ai a 
bank in that outfit?’ .... Darby Mill, Old 
St. David’s meant nothing to me. How could I 
guess how much swank there is in that inten- 


‘tional shabbiness [p. 107]. 


On another occasion she recalls Wyn’s first 
formal call at the house: “All I can see is an 
attractive tweed suit in a kind of tobacco 
brown, and the loveliest deep maroon 
woolen socks” (p. 19). 

As it becomes increasingly clear to her 
that her affair with Wyn is complicated by 
the separation of their two worlds, she 
makes an effort to escape by going to Chi- 
cago. Wyn follows her and turns up at her 
room: “Wyn, west of Paoli! Just the few 
days I’d been away I’d got used to the way 
men dress in Chicago,’ pressed very sharp 


7 In contrast to Wyn, “men in Chicago” obviously 
means “middle-class men.” 
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and neat, and provincial snap-brim hats, 
and Wyn looked almost foreign” (p. 145). 

To celebrate the fact that Wyn came to 
Chicago to be with Kitty, at the cost of 
missing the Philadelphia Assembly, the an- 
nual upper-class ball, they decide to go 
dining and dancing in evening clothes: 


When I was all equipped he sent me back to 
Molly’s in a taxi and got himself a readymade 
evening suit. I bet it was the only time Wyn 
Strafford wore ready mades, and he looked 
almost too Ritzy. He said he did a few somer- 
saults over the bed to take the shine off [p. 149]. 


In discussing her Uncle Elmer who lived 
in the mid-West, Kitty says: “He had 
genius for choosing the wrong kind of 
clothes, tweeds that were the color of straw 
and would have given Wyn apoplexy” 
(p. 55). 

Later in the course of Kitty’s life, while 
she is attempting to break off the affair with 
Wyn, she goes to New York, and there 
eventually meets a Jewish doctor named 
Mark Eisen. Lonely and impressed with 
Mark’s professional competence and intel- 
ligence, she begins to go out with him. But 
the cultural aspects of Jewish middle-class 
life to -which she is introduced bother her. 
In a paragraph of reminiscing about Wyn, 
one evening she mentions clothes: 


There’s a roof of some hotel I can see right from 
my office desk. The women come out on the 
terrace and I can see them pause just an in- 
stant in the doorway to feel beautiful and sure 
and to know the dress will float just right as 
they step off the sill. Their escorts, just like it 
might be you behind me, following politely 
right after. You wouldn’t be wearing a dentistry 
coat and a cummerbund, though, and looking 
like something in café society. Did you make 
a snob out of me, big boy! I could wring Mark 
Eisen’s neck when I see his clothes, poor 
sweetheart; and how hard he tries, Always too 
nifty, always too shiny like cellophane, that’s 
them [pp.- 126-27]. 


Appraising Mark’s appearance at a summer 
gathering, she writes: 
Of course Wyn got me so conditioned about 


men’s clothes that I hate to see them over- 
dressed. Mark’s striped pants, creased like a 
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knife-edge, would blackball him at any cricket 
club, and those black and white yachting 
shoes with perforated breathing holes were 
definitely Hollywood. What put Big Casino on 
the outfit was a polo shirt wide open to the 
fur and a blue tweed coat with a handkerchief 
made of the same stuff as the shirt. That’s 
pretty terrible, because a man ought to look 
like he’s put together by accident, not added 
up on purpose. Poor old Mark, you could just 
see he’d been spending his Saturday after- 
noons figuring out this cruising kit [pp. 232-32]. 
He’s got the same kind of sureness professionally 
that the Main Line has socially. He’s got re- 

spect for intelligence like the Main Line has 

for flannel pants without any crease in them - 
[pp. 203~4]. 


About class patterns of women’s clothes, 

Kitty has less to say. On one occasion, how- 
ever, while demonstrating perfume in a, 
Philadelphia department store, she meets 
the woman Wyn has eventually married and 
commenting on her possibilities of attrac- 
tiveness, says: 
She might get that wholesome tweed-skirt, 
Wayne-Devon and Paoli’ look..... Her man- 
ners were so pleasant it would be hard to know 
was she really dumb or not; of course all those 
vintage Main Liners pride themselves to be 
just lovely with the lower classes as long as 
they don’t go beyond their proper station, 
which would probably be Overbrook [p. 214]. 


One of the characteristics of Wyn’s class 
(in Warner’s terms, it would be the upper- 
upper class of Philadelphia) is its careful 
lack of ostentation. Wyn’s station wagon 
(in itself traditionally connected with upper- 
class status), as he calls at the Foyle house, 
is described as follows: 


I looked out the window and saw a weather- 
stained old station wagon, and painted on the 
side of it in small green letters DARBY MILL, 
OLD ST. DAVID’S. 


In line with her early lower-class stereo- 
types, Kitty evaluates this shabbiness in an 
amusing mistake: 


In the car were some big piles of shingles 
baled up with wire. Pop had been saying for 
I don’t know how long that we must get new 


2 Stops on the Main Line. 
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. Shingles for the backhouse roof, it leaked on 
him when he was sitting in there. I supposed 
he ordered some without telling me, and ran 
downstairs just to see that he wasn’t getting 
cheated. 

“Ys that the man for the backhouse?” I 
said as I went into the room. Pop cackled with 
laughter and the visitor rose politely. I could 
feel my pure and eloquent blood doing its 
stuff. It was Wyn [p. 106]. . 


Years later, when Kitty has begun to see 
the status implications of a shabby station 
wagon, she writes as follows of an unex- 
pected encounter with Wyn’s wife: 


I get off at 30th Street Station and walk out 
for a cab, and Jesusgod comes a station wagon 
pulling up under those pillars marked DARBY 
MILL. Not a nice old tumble-down station 
wagon neither but bran shiny new. I bet 
Ronnie wouldn’t understand how much smarter 
the old one was [p. 208). 


And in the scene describing Wyn’s call at 
the, Foyle home, when he leaves, Kitty 
apologizes to her father: 


“T thought Mr. Strafford must be in the 
lumber business,” I said. 

“Jesusgod,” exclaimed the old man. “Don’t 
you ever read your Ledger? Strafford, Wynne- 
wood and Company, the oldest private bank in 
Philly. Darby Mill, that’s the name of their 
country place; there’s an old sawmill on the 
crick out there, where they cut up the logs 
for Washington at Valley Forge. Honey, those 
folks are so pedigree they’d be ashamed to 
press their pants. They hire someone to drive 
the Rolls for a year before they use it, so it 
won’t look too fresh.” 

“I think that’s just as silly as the opposite.” 
{Kitty notes that she replied.] I think so still 
[pp. 107-8]. 


This drive for unostentation goes as far 
as using circumlocutions to avoid public 
identification with names connoting pres- 
tige: 

Wyn said he was getting a lot of work done 
` because he’d taken leave of absence from the 
bank and his family were all away at their 
summer cottage in Rhode Island. He had a 
funny phobia about saying “Newport.” I 
soon got to spot that habit of the Main Line 
crowd, kind of ashamed to let on how swell 
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they are. Jesusgod they don’t even brood on 
it in secret, they just know [p. x10]. 


An interesting sidelight on the use of the 
term “Esquire” among the upper classes is 
thrown in one paragraph; Wyn for a time 
engages in an eventually abortive attempt 
to produce a magazine in Philadelphia pat- 
terned after the New Yorker, and Kitty be- 
comes his secretary: 


I learned a lot about letters in the office of 
Philly because when I addressed one to Parry _ 
I remembered Pop’s talk about the high-toned 
Esq and I wrote it Mr. Parrish Berwyn Esq 
which Wyn said was wrong. If you’re Esq you 
can’t be. Mr. at the same time. I think I was 
rather cute, I said suppose I’d ever write you 
a letter would it be Wynnewood Strafford 
Esq VI or Wynnewood Strafford VI Esq? 
He said at Old St. David’s or even at Ritten- 
house Square it was his father was really the 
Esq and he himself was only Wynnewood 
Strafford VI, but if writing to an office it was 
better to put Mr. because there you were just 
the honest tradesman. It seems a man can’t 
properly be Esq away from his inherited private 
property. To put Esq on a business letter is 
New York phony or the Nouveau Long Island 
touch, he said [pp. 138-39]. 


The reason for Philly’s failure comes from 
the mouth of Molly, Kitty’s shrewd mid- 
western friend: 


It sounds like fun..... But if I get the 
town from what you’ve told me I don’t think 
it'll work. The New Yorker’s grand because 
it’s edited by a lot of boys who are both smart 
and ambitious. You haven’t got ’em like that 
here. If they’re really peppy they clear out. 
And the New Yorker’s got a readymade public 
of all kinds of people who have an awful yen 
to be In the Know. It’s a kind of inferiority. 
But I don’t believe Philadelphia gives a demn 
about being In the Know. It prefers not to be 
or it thinks it’s there already. The people on 
top are so damn sure they know it all they 
don’t want to learn anything new; and the 
people underneath know they havert gct a 
Chinaman’s chance. I think it’s rather swell to 
have one town that simply doesn’t give a demn 
except be comfortable. Why does your friend 
want to give it the needle? If I were you Pd 
let Philly be like old Pattyshells. Leave it 
wag its tail on the porch [pp. 117-18]. 
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Class differences reveal themselves ‘in 
speech. Morley uses the device of having his 
lower-class heroine tell the story in racy, 
slangy prose; but pronounciation and inflec- 
tion are obviously difficult to present on a 
printed page without the use of phonetics, 
and he makes no attempt at it. In one place, 
however, he has Kitty comment on the 
speech of Rosey Rittenhouse, one of Wyn’s 
upper-class friends: 


I think of Rosey’s voice AR that 
easy well-bred Philadelphia accent that seems 
to fit them like a suit of good tweeds. The kind 
of voice people only get when they’ve had good 
meals and good sleep for several generations 

` and horses in the stable [p. 159]. 


Religious affiliation and class are not 
dealt with extensively in Kitty Foyle, but the 
close historical association of Quakerism 
with the upper class in Philadelphia is indi- 
cated by the fact that several of Wyn’s 
friends, including Rosey, are specifically 
mentioned as being members of this sect. 
A theological discussion is reported: 


We sat by a big fireplace and talked.... 
about religion. Wyn said what he liked about 
Quakerism was the idea of salvation piped 

_ direct to the individual, what they called the 
Inner Light, everybody has it for himself. A 
kind of neon tubing I guess. Rosey said he 
wasn’t so sure there wasn’t something to'be said 
for Indirect Lighting too, like the Catholics. 
“But don’t quote me, I'll be thrown out of 
Swarthmore Meeting” [p. 159]. 


What happens when second-generation 
lower-class Irish tangles with the Main 
Line? It is to Morley’s credit that when Wyn 
indicates a serious interest in Kitty Foyle to 
his family,’ there are no “Go, and never 
darken my door again,” or “You must 
choose between us” scenes. As a matter of 
fact, the Straffords’ first response to the situ- 
ation is to invite Kitty to a house party at 
their country home. Kitty goes reluctantly. 

- As all concerned, with the possible exception 
of Wyn, had envisaged, Kitty’s formal in- 
troduction to the Main Line is not a suc- 

_ cess: 

9 Kitty’s own mother and father are dead before 

the affair reaches its climax. >` 
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It was a mistake. Of course Wyn had done 
what any man would, told everybody to be 
lovely to me and they were so god damn 
lovely I could have torn their eyes out. I was 
the only one that wasn’t in the union. That 
crowd, if they stopped to think about it, 
would reckon that Ben Franklin was still a boy 
from the wrong side of the tracks, so what 
could they think about me. Somebody wanted 
to know if I was one of the Iglehart Foyles 
from Baltimore or the Saltonstall Foyles from 
Pride’s Crossing, I said no pride ever crossed 
our family except when the old‘man carried his 
bat against Merion C.C. That was Wyn’s 
fault, he tried to ease the situation by making 
everybody drink too many old fashioneds. But 
it helped because good old Rosey Rittenhouse 
turned the talk on cricket and said he wished 
he could get more girls to show some intelli- 
gence about it..... I knew either I or the 
rest of them didn’t belong, and the embar- 
rassment went around the dinner table all 
wrapped up in a napkin like that wine bottle 
the butlers carried. 

Even in a Thanksgiving rainstorm, what a 
lovely lovely place. When I saw Wyn’s old faded 
station wagon out in a hitching shed I asked him 
to drive me home. Of course he wouldn’t and 
he couldn’t. I was supposed to stay the night 
and I had to go through with it. “I hope 
you'll rest well,” Mrs. Strafford said, “will 
you want the maid to undress you?” Jesusgod, 
I blushed like one of those Cornell chrysanthe- 
mums. I wanted to say there’s only one person 
here who’s good enough to undress me. Wyn 
saw me turn red, he kept his eyes on'me all 
evening bless him and came across the toom to 
see what was going wrong. 

“You mustn’t try to get up in the morning, 
we'll all sleep late,” Mrs. Strafford said. 

“Tve got to get to the office,” I said. “We're 
closing up and I want to leave everything 
clean.” 

“Oh, Pm so glad Wyn is giving up that 
dreadful magazine,” she said. “I don’t think 
Philadelphia enjoys that sort of persiflage.” 

Either she or I must have been pronouncing 
that word wrong up to then. 

“We know damn well they don’t,” was ` 
what I had a yen to say, but by God K. F. 
had herself under control. 

“I don’t know what I would do without 
Kitty,” said Wyn, trying to help. In fact 
I won't do without her. Maybe she’ll come and 
help me at the bank” [pp. 134-35]. 
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It is then that Kitty decides to leave 
Philadelphia: 


“I’m going to Chicago,” I said, unexpectedly. 
I didn’t know myself I was going to say it. 
Td had a letter from Molly a day or two 
before. All of a sudden I saw what came next. 
Wyn was terribly startled, and what a flash of, 
well, thankfulness, I saw in Mrs. Strafford’s 
eyes. Poor lady, she was only playing on the 
signals they’d taught her. I could see that 
down under she had a respect for me, she’d like 
to have me around if it could have been 
allowed, 

“Really, that’s very interesting,” she said. 
“Do you know people in Chicago? We have 
` some very pleasant acquaintances in Lake 
Forest.” 

“My best friend has a job at Palmer’s, she’s 
in the furnishing department.” 

“The modern girls are so courageous, I 
think it’s wonderful how enterprising they are.” 

I looked around at the enterprising modern 
girls. They were showing a good deal of knee 
sprawled on the sofas with brandy and sodas 
and members of the Racquet Club, or they were 
screeching at ping pong in the game room, or 
playing some baby chess they called b’gammon. 
I felt homesick for a good filing case somewhere 
[pp. 135-36]. 


Kitty expresses her understanding of the 
endogamous nature of the Main Line: 


The Main Line girls Bill and Parry were 
accustomed to have to spend so much time on 
clothes and stuff they don’t have a chance to 
figure out a good line of hidden-ball formations. 
The Assembly gazelles know they’re practically 
doomed to the clutches of someone in their own 
set, why waste good energy in broken field 
running? [p. 133]. 


The reaction of Wyn’s family is obviously 
not personal hostility toward Kitty. It 
seems simply to represent a realistic under- 
standing of the separate and distinct nature 
of the different social worlds from which 


their son and Kitty come and a feeling of the. 


hopelessness of bringing them together. In 
a later passage Kitty hints that Wyn’s fam- 
ily “were working on him” to discourage the 
match, and she even indicates her belief 
` that for a time when Wyn’s visits are infre- 
quent, he has resolved to “shake” her “out 
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of his system” (p. 151). But this effort fails. 
Kitty is described as being a most attractive 
young lady, and their relationship has al- 
ready reached the stage of sleeping to- 
gether. 

Kitty feels increasingly that the situation 
cannot be resolved in marriage and makes 
up her mind to accept an offer of a jok in 
New York. The denouement, however, 
comes when Wyn’s family, believing that 
Wyn is determined to marry Kitty, take the 


advice of Mr. Kennet, described as a Quaker 


banker, and an old friend of the family, and, 
in despair, propose a cultural renovation for 
Kitty: 

“Well then I’ve got to tell you,” Wyn said. 
“Uncle Kennet has a big idea, he wanted to 
explain it, to you himself. He says you’re just 
exactly the girl for me, Kitty, and the girl the 
family needs, and he wants to send you.... to 
college for a year and then maybe go abroad 
a year and meanwhile TIl try to get some edu- 
cation myself? and be ready for you.” 

Oh Jesusgod I don’t know exactly how you 
said it, Wyn. It was something like that. My 
poor baby, how could you know what that 
would do to me the way I was just then. Maybe 
that nice old man with his thee talk could have 
sold it to me; I don’t know. I had a kind of 
picture of some damned family conference and 
the Straffords and their advisers trying to figure 
out how the curse was going to be taken off 
Kitty Foyle. So that was it, they were going 
to buy the girl with an education, and pclish 
off her rough Frankford edges, were they, and 
make her good enough to live with stuffed 
animals’ heads and get advertised in the 
Ledger. I can still see your face, my poor baby, 
when I turned on you. I felt hot inside my throat 
and on the rims of my ears. 

“You can tell Uncle Ken he’s a white slaver. 
Listen, Wyn Strafford, PIL be your girl when- 
ever I feel like it because I love you from hell 
to breakfast. But I wouldn’t join the little tin 
family if every old Quaker with an adding 
machine begged me to. No, not if they all went 
back to college and got themselves an educa- 
tion. So they tried to sell you the idea they’d 
trim up Kitty so she could go to the Assembly 
and make Old Philadelphia Family out of her, 


10 Just what Wyn means by this remark is not 
quite clear. He is already described as beirg a 
graduate of Princeton. 
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hey? Cut her out of a copy of Vogue and give 
her a charge account and make a Main Line 
doll out of her. They can’t do that to Kitty 
Foyle. Jesusgod, that’s what they are them- 
selves, a bunch of paper dolls.” 

Remember, you stopped the Buick just 
before we cut down a tree with it. Better 
maybe if we had. You just looked at me, and 
tried to light a cigarette and your hand shook 
pushing in the dashboard lighter. You were so 
rattled you threw the lighter away, you thought 
it was a match. I loved you specially because 
you hadn’t ‘shaved. I thought how the old 
man would rise green from his grave if he 
heard a proposition like that. I felt tears com- 
‘ing like those waves you swam through and I 
had to hurry to say it:— 

“By God, TIl improve you all I want but 
you can’t improve me” [pp. 174~75]. 


And so Kitty leaves Philadelphia and be- 
comes a “white-collar” girl in New York. 
Although the affair continues on occasional 
week ends, both Kitty and Wyn are resigned 
to the hopelessness of bringing their worlds 
together. The meetings become less fre- 
quent, and one day Kitty reads in the so- 
ciety columns of a New York newspaper of 
Wyn’s engagement to “Miss Veronica 
Gladwyn of ‘Welshwood’ near King of 
Prussia.” The tenuous threads of individual 
attraction that had connected the two cul- 
tural worlds have at last broken, and Kitty 


and Wyn proceed along their separate ways, 


nursing their wounds but gradually being 
` reabsorbed into their respective social 
spheres. In a striking introspective dialogue 
with herself, sometime later, Kitty reflects 
on the affair and shows an amazingly keen 
and poignant understanding of the social 
issues: 


Q. Did you make Wyn happy? 

A. I think so. Yes, I know so. 

Q. Then why did,you leave him? 

A. If I had done what he wanted, other 
people would have made him unhappier than 
I could have made him happy. 

Q. What do. you mean? 
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A. He was the product of a system. He was 
at the mercy of that system. 

Q. Is it not your conviction that there are 
now no systems? That the whole of society is 
in flux? 

A. Not in—I mean, not where Wyn lives. 

Q. Was not the way you left him -rather 
cruel? 

A. Damn you, I was afraid you’d ask 
that. Yes, it was. But I ked to be tough with 
him, otherwise he’d always have felt he had 
been unfair to me, and it would have made 
him wretched. 

Q. You think, then, he is not unhappy 
now? 

A. Yes. No. Ask that again, please. 

Q. You think Wyn is happy now? 

A. I think his- life is full of delightful 
routine. He has what the government calls 
Social Security. Oh, and how. Read the Public 
Ledger on Sundays, or whatever papers they 
have now. 

Q. You. think you could have made some- 
thing more important of him? 

A. I could have taught him to do the 
Wrong Thing sometimes. 

Q. What, in Philadelphia? 

A. We could have lived somewhere else. 

Q. Are you quite fair to Philadelphia? 

A. Iam thinking of it only as a symbol. 
Actually I love it dearly. 

Q. But are they not the most charming 
people in the world?. : 

A. Of course. But the enemies of the Fu- 
ture are always the very nicest people. 

' Q. You think the Future should be en- 
couraged? 

A. That’s a goofy question, my darling; 
it’s on our necks already. And oh, God, Wyn 
was so much interested in it when he had a 
chance. What a man he might have been if 
everything hadn’t been laid in his lap. 

Q. Is your mind going to go round and 
round like this indefinitely? 

A. How’s about going to bed and try for 
some sleep [pp. 28-29]. 


Kitty Foyle, by means of her literary cre- 
ator, has played the role of the sociologist of 
the culture of classes. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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SOCIOLOGY AS A NATURAL SCIENCE 


July 30, 1947 $ 
To the Editor: 


When Read Bain asserts in his article in the 
July, 1947, issue of the American Journcl of So- 
ciology that sociology is a natural science and 
when he expresses optimistic views on the future 
of sociology, he shares the opinions of his con- 
temporaries. But his idea of the relation of so- 
ciology to the other social sciences marks him 
as a contemporary of Lester Ward. Bain talks 
about sociology as if there never had been a 
Durkheim, Cooley, Simmel, Park, Znaniecki, or 
Small. He makes claims for sociology that are 
completely at variance with the character of the 
research achievements of sociology in the last 
fifty years. 

Ward held that sociology is the scientia 
scientiarum; a new compound created by the 
synthesis of the social sciences. Bain simply re- 
states this position when he expresses the view 
that sociology is the “general unifying natural 
science of social phenomena” and that “sociology 

_is related to the other social sciences as physics 
and biology are related to the specialized physi- 
cal and biological sciences” (p. 12). 


In making this statement, Bain ignores the 


following facts: 


1. There is no proposition of physics that is 
not a proposition in one of the specialized phys- 
ical sciences. The most and universally valid 
physical law is the law of gravitation, which is 
a proposition in mechanics. “Physics” is not a 
science separate from the special physical sci- 
ences. (If Bain would consult the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (11th ed.), he would find no article 
there under the heading “Physics.” “Physics” 
is a label for a group of sciences operating in the 
realm of inorganic phenomena. Similarly, “Bi- 


ology” has become a label for a group of sciences ° 


concerned with organic phenomena. Is “Sociolo- 
gy,” then, to be the generic name of a group of 
sciences dealing with cultural phenomena? 

2, Any endeavor that claims to be empirical 
_ and analytical must be a specialized endeavor 
since such is the nature of scientific werk. The 
products of research are monographs and gen- 
eralizations. There can be no monograph or gen- 


. eralization that does not deal with a special sub- 


ject matter or express a special approach. The 
content of an empirical science is, therefore, al- 
ways a specialized body of knowledge. 

3. Empirical sciences may be more or less 
specialized, but no empirical science can be non- 


specialized. None can stand in relation to other . `“ 


empirical sciences as the mother of them all, 
general and synthetic, and still claim to be an 
empirical science. Therefore, as long as sociolo- 
gy engages in research and seeks generalizations, 
it is a special science in the general field of cul- 
tural phenomena, neither structurally nor func- 
tionally different from any other science in this 
field. The observation that the class of phenom- 
ena studied by sociology is more frequently as- 
sociated with other classes of cultural data does 
not alter this fact “Frequently occurring” and 
“general,” “common” and “recurrent,” are not 
synonymous terms. Because it is possible to 
view a larger range of human behavior as sig- 
nificantly related to attributes of group than, 
let us say, to attributes of market or govern- 
ment, it does not follow that a science dealing 
with group phenomena is a general science while 
the sciences dealing with economic or political 
phenomena are special sciences. Neither does 
the frequency with which sociology appears 
hyphenated with other sciences (“hyphenated” 
subjects like sociology of religion or educaticnal 
sociology) justify the view that for this reason 
those sciences are branches of the “general, 


. unifying science” of sociology. Sociology might 


be primus among the social sciences but never 
more than primus inter pares. 

4. There are disciplines which are nonempiri- 
cal, i.e., not engaged in research, not concerned 
with making scientific discoveries. In these dis- 
ciplines the facts accumulated by scientific 
studies are the subjects of reflection in search > 
for their implication, meaning, value, and over- 
all relations. Such disciplines are logic, epis- 
temology, metaphysics, in short, the branches 
of philosophy. The philosophical interest tran- 
scends the empirical; it searches beyond the 
data for ultimates, general principles, the nature 
of things; it aims at synthesis. Reflection on the 
nature of the universe, on life or culture, con- 
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cern for that which is common to all phenome- 
na, are the tasks of philosophy. 

Bain wants sociology to be a natural, empir- 
ical science aiming at predictive generaliza- 
tions. However, his conception of sociology 
makes this aim impossible. As conceived by 
him, sociology is either a label for a group of 
empirical sciences, or, at best, in so far as it 
seeks, as he avers, universal principles of human 
interaction, it is a philosophic discipline. 


THEODORE ABEL 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


REJOINDER 


August 4, 1947 
To the Editor: 

“Naming” is an ever present difficulty in 
man’s effort to communicate. One aspect of it 
is “name-calling”’—telling others what they 
mean or what they have said or that they have 
not said anything that someone else has not 
said better. Another aspect is the effort to name 
objects, activities, and the relations between 
them so as to increase the accuracy of commu- 
nication. Mr. Abel’s comment illustrates both 
of these uses of language. i 

It is an honor to be mentioned in the same 
sentence with Lester F. Ward, but I doubt the 
validity of the implication that Small and Sim- 
mel were greater advocates of empirical research 
than Ward. It would also be difficult to prove 
that any of the men mentioned was more an- 
tagonistic than Ward to the idea that sociology 
is the general or generalizing social science. 

Referring to Abel’s four “points,” I would 
say “Yes” to the first and second, To the third, 
I would say this: People who call themselves 
physicists all work in specialized physical sci- 
ences; when they write a text on “physics,” they 
devote chapters to mechanics, optics, electrici- 
ty, radiation, and so on. “Physics” means the 
methods, findings, and generalizations derived 
from empirical researches in these specialized 
fields. The same is true of biology and of sociolo- 
gy. All special social sciences are concerned with 
the class of natural phenomena called “social” 
or “cultural.” They all deal with groups and 
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their behavior. Sociologists have no monopoly 
on groups; neither do biologists have a monopo- 
ly on organisms. Sociology and biology do have 
the special task, and it is also a very important 
one, of organizing, systematizing, and general- 
izing all that is known about the behavior of 
groups and organisms. They also have the spe- 
cially important task of presenting and criticiz- 
ing the methods by which such knowledge is 
gained. Whenever a sociologist does empirical 
research, he ipso facto must do it in one.of the 
specialized fields of social science. The same ap- 
plies to physicists and biologists. 

As to the fourth point, the answer is “Yes,” 
except that it is not a question of what Bain 
“wants.” The cold fact is that sociology is the 
name of a class (not of a group) of empirical 
sciences. So is, physics. So is biology. It is also 
true that there is a philosophy of natural sci- 
ence. That branch of sociology usually called 
“theory,” that much maligned systematizing, . 
generalizing, criticizing specialty, is philosophic 
in the precise etymological meaning of the word. 
There is a similar specialty in both physics and 


biology. These three specialties are closely re~, 


lated and are reciprocally interdependent. Nat- 
ural science is a unity, and the philosophy and 
logic of natural science are a necessity for all . 
empirical sciences. What'is greatly needed is the 
development of an adequate philosophy of all 
the natural sciences to replace the philosophies 
of animism which so many natural scientists, 
and in particular the so-called “social” scien- 
tists, are still trying to use. f 
These philosophers and logicians of natura 
science have an important job. It can be done 
properly only when they stop calling each 
other’s pots blacker and start dealing sanely and 
co-operatively with their common data—which 
are the empirical findings of the physical, bio- 
logical, and cultural natural sciences. They can- 
not get on with their task until they completely 
cleanse their minds of all crude and subtle forms 
of animistic philosophy. Ward did this in a more 
complete and forthright manner than many 
“modern” social “scientists” have yet succeeded 
in doing. ` 
READ BAIN 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
OXFORD, OHIO 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Alpha Kappa Delia—The following are 
the new officers for 1947 and 1948: president, 
Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern 
California; vice-presidents, T. Earl Sullen- 


ger, University of Omaha, and John F.. 


Cuber, Ohio State University; secretary- 


, treasurer, Florence W. Schaper, Linden- 


wood College;. members of the executive 
committee, Lowry Nelson, -University of 
Minnesota; Pdul H. Landis, State College 
of Washington; and R. R: Martin, Hamline 


University. 


Cambridge University—Sir Alexander 
Carr-Saunders, chairman of the Population 
Investigation Committee, announces a new 


periodical: Population Studies: A Quarterly 


Review of Demography. The editor is D. V. 
Glass. The new journal will welcome articles 


- based on original research, as well as papers 


on the techniques of investigation, and dis- 
cussions or summaries of the state of knowl- 
edge in the various branches of demographic 
studies. It is addressed to all workers in 
demography and to all others who are con- 
cerned with the results of inquiries into 
population problems. Each annual volume 
will consist of four parts. The subscription 
price, payable in advance, is 30s. net per 
volume, including postage. Single parts will 
cost ros, net each, postage extra. Papers for 
publication and editorial correspondence 
should be addressed to Dr. D. V. Glass, 
London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, or to the 
appropriate foreign editor: F. W. Notestein, 
Office of Population Research, Princeton 
University, U.S.A.; C. E. Quensel, Institute 
of Statistics, Lund University, Sweden; and 
P. C. Mahalanobis, Indian Statistical In- 
stitute, Calcutta. 


Chinese Sociology—There have been 
many universities establishing departments 


of sociology since 1928. In 1930 there were 
eleven colleges and universities having de- 
partments of sociology; two with depart- 


-ments of history and sociology; two with če- 


partments of sociology and political science; 
and one with a department of anthropology 
and sociology. In 1947 there were ‘thirteen 
colleges and universities having depart- 
ments of sociology; two with departments 
of history and sociology; and one with a ce- 
partment of social work administration. Be- 
sides the specialized teaching of sociolozy 
in these departments, there has been a tend- 
ency to emphasize sociological education 
in other departments. Except for colleges of 
engineering, agriculture, commerce, and 
medicine, all other colleges now make soci- 
ology one of the required social science 
group courses for all students of Freshman 
and Sophomore standing. 

Ever since the establishment of the Min- 
istry of Social Affairs in 1940, there has been 
an urgent need of administrative workers in 
the fields of social work and social adminis- 
tration. As a result, the number of students 
in the departments of sociology has continu- 
ously increased in recent years. Most pro- 


fessors of sociology, who did not pay atten- 


tion to social work and social administration 
formerly, now regard them as the major 
fields of sociological application. They began 
a few years ago to call the attention of their 
colleagues to studies in these fields. They as- 
sisted the Ministry of Social Affairs in formu- 
lating social policies and social legislation. 
So social work and social administration be- 
came the vogue of the sociological world. 
Consequently, to meet the practical needs 
of the students, a number of courses on so- 
cial work and social administration, such as 
“Introduction to Social Work,” “Social 
Case Work,” “Group Work,” “Community 
Organization,” “Principles of Social Ad- 
ministration,” “Social Relief,” ‘Social In- 
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surance,” ‘Social Policy,” “Social Legisla- 
tion,” “Social Psychiatry,” “Child Wel- 
fare,” and “Social Security,” have been 
added to the curriculum of the department 
of sociology. This program was approved by 
the representatives in sociology from differ- 
ent colleges and universities all over the 
country and promulgated by the Ministry 
of Education as a standardized curriculum 
of the department of sociology. One college 
has even established a department of social 
work administration, and another univer- 
sity has a social welfare administration sec- 
tion in the department of sociology. But, as 
a matter of fact, the main interest of stu- 
dents is still in sociology rather than in so- 
cial work and social administration. The 
majority of sociclogy professors now regard 
courses on social work or social administra- 
tion only as vocational training for students 
of sociology and not as the sole purpose of 
the department. 


Hofstra College.—Joseph S. Roucek was a 
visiting professor at the University of Wash- 
ington during the first summer session. He 
also lectured for the Workshop of Interna- 
tional Relations of the University of British 
Columbia. 


Indiana University —Dinko Tomasic has 
been granted a leave of absence to’conduct 
research on culture, personality, and power 
relations in Soviet society. This research 
will be made at Stanford University under a 

‘grant of the Hoover Institute. Dr. Tomasic 
is serving also as research consultant on 
Russia and the Balkan countries in the Re- 
search Project on European Cultures direct- 
ed by Ruth Benedict, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. l 

Joseph Schneider, of the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed associate 
professor of sociology. 

Karl Schuessler, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, has been appointed instructor. 

Albert K. Cohen and Lewis H. Orzack 
have been appointed instructors. 

John H. Mueller, who was on sabbatical 
leave during the second semester and the 
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` summer, returned to active duty in Sep- 


tember. 


Japanese Sociology—A signal event in - 
the reconstruction of Japanese sociology is 
the appearance of the first postwar number 
of the journal, Sociological Research (Shakai- 
gaku Kenkyu), in April of this year. 

The readers of the American Journal of 
Sociology may be interested in the contents 
of the first issue of Sociological Research 
(Vol. I, No. 1, April, 1947), here given: 
Ariga, Kizaemon: “The Fundamental Struc- 
ture of Social Relations and the Meaning of 
Types”; Matsumoto, Junichiro: “Culture 
and History”; Kitano, Seiichi: “The Tenan- 
cy Relationship Arising from Enforced Land 


` Reclamation by Merchants”; Matsushima, 


Shizuo: “The Livelihood Attitudes of Work- 
ers as Compared with Farmers”; Hidaka, 
Rokuro: “The Present State of American 
Sociology”; Hosoiri, Fujitaro: “On Re- 
search Methods in the History of American 
Thought”; Fukutake, Tadashi: “Towards 
the Reconstruction of Sociology in Japan.” 

In June the sociologists, together with 
five other societies, held their first postwar 
convention in Tokyo, at which some seven- 
teen research papers were read and a special 
lecture given by Dr. A. M. Halpern on “‘Lin- 
guistics as a Social Science.” 

For information on news of social science 
in Japan readers may write Lieutenant 
Herbert Passin, o-924812, at CIE, GHQ, 
SCAP, FEC, APO 500, % Postmaster, 
San Francisco, California. 


Marriage Hygiene—The Journal has re- 
ceived an announcement from Bombay con- 
cerning Marriage Hygiene. This journal, 
described as “The International Journal of 
Sex and Sex Problems,” contains a num- 
ber of unusual articles in its August issue: 
“Frigidity: Facts and Misconceptions,” by 
Edmund Bergler; “Vers la transformation du 
mariage et de la famille,” by Réné Guyon; 
“The Martyrdom of Man in Sex,” by An- 
thony Ludovici; “The Huhner Test in 


“Sterility,” by Max Hubner; “Modern In- 


sight on Incest,” by Marc Lanval; and 
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“Autobiography of a Hetero-sexual Trans- 
. vestist.” The managing editor is A. P. 

Pillay, O.B.E., M.B.B.S., and the London 

agents are H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd., 136 

Gower Street, W.C. 1, London. Subscrip- 
‘tions are $5.50. 


Michigan State College—William H. 
Form, from Kent State University, has 
joined the staff to teach and to do research 
on industrial and occupational sociology and 
social psychology. ' 

Asael T. Hansen, cultural anthropologist 
of Miami University, joined the staff in 
September. He is preparing his materials on 
Yucatán for publication and looking for- 
ward to research in Latin America. 

` Paul Miller, former assistant county 

agent of West Virginia, has been working in 
the department as rural sociology extension 
specialist. 

Alex Sim, director of adult education ser- 
vice at McGill University, has been awarded 
a Hinman fellowship and began work in 
September. 


Arrangements between the social research 
service of Michigan State College and the 
Inter-American Institute for the Agricul- 
tural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica, 
have been made, through which graduate 
- students are furnished expenses and board 
and room while developing sociological and 
anthropological research projects. These 
projects may become graduate theses on 
Costa Rican social structure and value 
orientation. C. P. Loomis, director of the 
social research service, visited the Institute 
in August to initiate the co-operative 
project. 

Edgar Schuler has been made associate 
director of the social research service. 

Wilson Longmore, on leave from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
is analyzing over one thousand field sched- 
ules from interviews with colonists in east- 
ern Peru taken under a. co-operative ar- 
rangement between the social research serv- 
ice and the intergovernmental committee 
on, refugees. 
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New York University —Ethel J. Alpenfels 
has been appointed associate professor of 
educational sociology in the school of edu- 
cation. 


Ohio State University—Raymond F. 

Sletto, of the University of Minnesota, has 
joined the sociology department. 
_ Helen O. Rice, director of the Group 
Work Division, Church Welfare Bureau, 
Los Angeles, and H. Farrand Livingston, - 
executive director of the Tulsa Family and 
Children’s Service, have been appointed to 
the School of Social Administration as as- 
sociate professors. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Hubert Bon- 
ner has accepted an appointment as associate 
professor in the departments of sociolcgy 
and psychology beginning this fall. 


Princeton University—Ringsley Davis 
has been named chairman of the executive 
committee of the Bureau of Urban Research 
to succeed Jean Labatut, who is on leave of 
absence from the university. — 

The following administrative officers and 
faculty members of Princeton University 
serve on the executive and university com- 
mittees of the bureau: Executive committee: 
Kingsley Davis, associate professor of an- 
thropology and sociology, chairman; J. 
Douglas Brown, dean of the faculty, direc- ` 
tor of the industrial relations section; 
George A. Brakeley, vice-president and 
treasurer of Princeton University. Univer- 
sity committee: Harold W. Dodds, president - 
of Princeton University, honorary chair- | 
man; Hadley Cantril, director of the office 
of public opinion research, professor of psy- 
chology; William S. Carpenter, professor of 
politics; Kenneth H. Condit, dean of the 
school of engineering; Philip Kissam, as- 
sociate professor of civil engineering; Jean 
Labatut, chief critic of architectural design, 
graduate school; Sherley W. Morgan, direc- 
tor of the school of architecture; Frank W. 
Notestein, director of the office of popula- 
tion research;:John F. Sly, director of 
Princeton surveys and professor of politics, 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Public Opinion Survey Section, Tokyo.— 
Kazuya Matsumiya has written the Journal 
that a national conference on Public Opinion 
Research in Japan took place in March. Dr. 
Matsumiya took part in the program, as did 
Herbert Hyman, consultant to S.C.A.P., H. 
Passin, Eizo Koyama, E. Deming, J. Corn- 
field, Yoshiro Sasaki, George Vold, and 
Shigeru Nanbara. The discussion was upon 
sampling method and other survey tech- 
niques. 


Roosevelt College—Lewis Dexter, of the 
University of Florida, has been appointed 
lecturer in sociology. He has taught at the 
University of Puerto Rico and at Howard 
University. 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund.—The presi- 
dent, Edwin R. Embree, announces that 
since the Fund is closing its work next June, 
this is the last year that Rosenwald fellow- 
ships will be available. Awards are made to 
Negroes and to white southerners who wish 
to work on some problem distinctive to the 
South and who expect to make their careers 
in the South. Applications for fellowships 
with all required materials must be sub- 


mitted in the prescribed form by January 1, ' 


1948. Blanks may be secured from Mrs. 
Hilde Reitzes, for the Committee on Fellow- 
ships, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, 
Illinois. 


_ The Southwestern Sociological Society — 
Officers of the society for 1947—48 are as fol- 
lows: president, Austin L. Porterfield, 
Texas Christian University; secretary-treas- 
urer, Paul B. Foreman, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College; executive committee, Sigurd 
Johansen, New Mexico State College, and 
Daniel Russell, Texas A. and M. College. 
Alvin Good, Northwestern Louisiana State 
College, was elected regional society repre- 
sentative to the American Sociological So- 
ciety, and J. L. Charlton, University of 
Arkansas, was re-elected co-operating editor 
for the Southwestern Social Science Quarterly. 
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University of Chicago-—The annual sum- 
mer institute of the Society for Social Re- 
search took place August 14, 15, and 16, 
1947. Among the papers read were: “Hero 
Types in Folklore: Their Implications for 
the Understanding of the Popular Hero,” by 
Orrin Klapp, University of Chicago; “New 
Scaling Techniques in Social Science,” by 
Paul R. Lazarsfeld, director of the institute 
of applied social science at Columbia Uni- 
versity; “Recent Research in Opinion 
Studies,” by Clyde Hart, director of the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, Chicago; 
“Escape into Decentralization,” by Svend 
Riemer, associate professor of sociology, 
University of Wisconsin; ‘‘Use of Projective - 
Techniques,” by Anneliese Friedsam Kor- 
ner, staff psychologist at -Bobs Roberts 
Memorial Hospital and instructor in psy- 
chology in the department of psychiatry, 
University of Chicago; “The Mental Insti- 
tution, Asylum or Hospital—A Social Psy- 
chological Analysis,” by S. Kirson Wein- 
berg, Roosevelt College; “Restriction of 
Output as an Industrial Phenomenon,” by 
Don Roy, University of Chicago; “Analysis 
of the Role of Municipal Government in 
Race Relations,” by Thomas H. Wright, di- 
rector of the Mayor’s committee on human 
relations, read by Joyce Schultz; and “Cur- 
rent European Social Problems,” by Alfred 
Cobban, reader in Modern French History, 
University College, University of London, 
and Edward A. Shils, associate professor of 
sociology, University of Chicago. 


University of Hawati—Andrew Lind is 
on sabbatical leave. He is teaching at Fisk 
University this fall. 

Lee Brooks of the University of North 
Carolina will be visiting professor of sociolo- 
gy during the current academic year, replac- 
ing Jesse F. Steiner, who went back to the 
mainland in August after a semester and- 
summer of teaching here. 


University of Washington—Howard B. 
Woolston, first chairman of the department, 
retired in June after twenty-eight years of 
teaching in the department. 
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Jesse F. Steiner is returning in the fall 
from a leave of absence at the University of 
Hawaii. 
` C. K. Cheng is returning this fall from a 
year’s leave of absence in China. He is teach- 
ing a course in Chinese social institutions 
and assisting in the introductory course. 

. Joseph Cohen is resuming iull-time teach- 
ing this fall after a war leave of four years as 
assistant regional expediter of the National 
Housing Agency. He is teaching couzses in 
American housing problems and in the fields 
of general sociology and statistics. 

The university has established a special 
research fellowship in the department for 
the study of certain problems of student ad- 
justment. Frank L. Parks has been relieved 
of most of his teaching in order to conduct 
the research. 

Beginning with the fall quarter the de- 
partment is offering two curriculums: a reg- 
ular major for general education students 
requiring thirty-six quarter-hours of sociolo- 
gy with a minimum of requirements in 
technical courses; and a preprofessional ma- 
jor requiring fifty-five hours of sociology, in- 
cluding a required sequence in technical 
courses. 

Stuart C. Dodd, who has been appointed 
research professor and director of a state- 
wide polling agency and field-research or- 
ganization supported jointly by the Univer- 
sity and the State College, is teaching 
courses in systematic sociology and social 
research. . 

Delbert C. Miller has been appointed as- 
sociate professor to teach courses in indus- 
trial sociology, public opinion, and related 
subjects. 

Ruth A. Inglis is teaching courses in mass 
communication and collective behavior. Her 
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book on Freedom of the Movies was published 
in February by the University of Chicago 
Press. 


The Curtis Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia has made a generous grant to 
the department to study certain problems 
in the field of mass communication. Ray- 
mond E. Bassett has been released from his 
teaching in order to become research fellow 
under this grant. 


Robert W. O’Brien and Frank S. Miya- 
moto are engaged in a study of the resettle- 
ment of the Japanese and other local minor- 
ity problems. 

Norman S. Hayner has conducted a series 
of conferences on minority problems for the 
benefit of the key supervisory officers of the 
Seattle Police Department. In addition to 
Professor Hayner the following participat- 
ed: Calvin F. Schmid, Robert W. O.’Brien, 
Frank S. Miyamoto, Ruth A. Inglis, of the 
sociology department; Verne F. Ray, of the 
anthropology department; and John Shol- 
ley, of the law school. 


Utah State Agricultural College.—As a fea- 
ture of the centennial year celebration in 
Utah, a two-day symposium on Utah’s pop- 
ulation and community problems was held 
at the summer session of the college. Par- 
ticipating in the discussion were Kimball 
Young, Northwestern University; Lowry 
Nelson, University of Minnesota; Arthur L. 
Beeley and Rex Skidmore, University of 
Utah; Harold T. Christensen and Reed 
Bradford, Brigham Young University; Wil- 
liam L. Wanlass, Joseph A. Geddes, Lau- 
rence Bee, Joseph N. Symons, R. Welling 
Roskelley, and Laval S. Morris, Utah State 
Agricultural College. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Free and Responsible Press. By THE Commis- 
SION ON FREEDOM OF THE Press. Chicago: 

~ University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 
v-+138. $2.00. 


_ This is, indeed, a book of historic importance. 
It is important not only because the best intel- 
ligence in America has been brought to bear col- 
lectively upon a vital problem of society but be- 
cause it is an attempt at facing one of the funda- 
mental problems of our time—not by the 
reiteration of outworn clichés but by the recog- 
nition of its novelty and of the urgent need for 
its solution. 

That one must salute as extraordinary the 
publication of a book which endeavors to deal 
with a current social and political problem in 
terms of the mid-twentieth instead of the 
eighteenth century is in itself a sad commentary 
upon the state of contemporary political 
thought. The liberation of society from the 
fetters of government was the great problem 
which the political thought of the eighteenth 
century tried to solve, and it was the problem 
of the freedom of the press exclusively in this 
context. Yet, for us this is no longer the only, 
and perhaps not even the most, urgent problem. 
Society, freed from domination by the state, has 
created through its own forces new instruments 
of oppression and new threats to freedom, and 
how to meet the new threats to freedom without 
reviving the old ones has become one of the 
great political problems of our day. 

The Commission on Freedom of the Press 
clearly recognizes that such is the nature of its 
problem. It also recognizes that the main threat 
to the freedom of the press stems from the con- 
centration of power manifesting itself in all sorts 
of monopolistic practices from the collection to 
the dissemination of news. “Let us only suffer,” 
the Commission might have said with Edmund 
Burke, “any person to tell us his story, morning 
and evening, but for one twelve-month, and he 
will become our master.” 

How, then, does the Commission propose to 
meet this threat to the freedom of the press? 
Frightened by the dilemma of ‘having to drive 
out the devil of private power with the Beelze- 
bub of government intervention, it resorts to 


that remedy which at all times has been singu- 
larly popular and singularly ineffective: the ap- 
peal to the conscience of the wielders of power. 
It ought to be axiomatic in political science that 
those who hold unchallengeable power will use 
it. The Federalist is a monument to the transla- 
tion of that axiom into creative political 
thought, and it was a great liberal political phi- 
losopher, John Stuart Mill, who said: “Al trust 
in constitutions is grounded on the assurance 
they may afford, not that the depositaries of 
power will not, but that they can not misemploy 
it.” 

If the freedom of the press is to survive its 
present crisis, it will be made fit for survival not 
by appeals to a conscience which inevitably will 
tend to justify in moral terms what seems to be 
expedient in terms of power but only by the 
creation of institutional devices which will make 
it impossible for both the benevolent despot 
with a conscience and the would-be tyrant with- 
out one to abuse their power and to destroy the 
freedom of the press. Such was the task which 
the Founding Fathers put before themselves 
and which they accomplished in good measure 
in the sphere of government. It is the same task 
which awaits our creative thought and action in 
the field of economics and mass communica- 
tions. To the performance of that task in the 
field of mass communications, the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press has made an important 
contribution. It has faced the problem but has 
not solved it. ; 

i Hans J. MORGENTHAU 
University of Chicago . 


Society, Culture, and Personality: Their Struc- 
ture and Dynamics: A System of General So- 
ciology. By PITIRM A. Soroxin. New York 
and London: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xiv-+ 
742. $5.00. 


Professor Sorokin’s Society, Culture, and Per- 
sonality is, as its secondary title properly indi- 
cates, a general treatise, setting forth in system- 
atic and comprehensive form the general prin- 
ciples of sociology which the author conceives 
to be implicit in his previous works, particular- 
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ly his Social and Cultural Dynamics. The book is 
suggested as a textbook for advanced students. 
It is a massive volume, running to over seven 
hundred pages of double-column text, substan- 
tially bound and attractively printed. 

The present reviewer found it easy to arrive 
at a number of unfavorable criticisms of this 
book, It is ponderous, repetitious, employs 
many words in the elaboration of the obvious, 
and what the author has to say in itis expressed 
in his well-known dogmatic, pontifical style. 
The various matters presented are for the most 
part expressed abstractly; illustrative matter 
has been kept to a minimum; and the author 
resorts extensively to neologism—to the use of 
terms not generally accepted among sociologists 
in the sense in which he employs them, but de- 
vised by him or, in at least one case (“law- 
norms”), adapted from a work by a little-known 
Russian author, Many American sociologists 
will, I imagine, find themselves in disagreement 
with some of the assumptions and contentions; 
such controversial matters are, in some cases, 
supported by some show of evidence and a 
plausible line of reasoning; in other cases propo- 
sitions which others will be inclined to contro- 
vert are dogmatically asserted. 

_ Young advanced students can find in it ex- 
cellent demonstrations of the systematic, logi- 
cal elaboration of a set of. data and postulates, 
also much in the way or persuasive and challeng- 
ing statement of a point of view in sociological 
inquiry—one which might tersely be called non- 
materialistic—which has been little represented 


_in the recent literature of the subject. I person- - 


ally like Sorokin’s frank emphasis of the factor 
of “meanings, values, and norms” in sociocul- 
tural life; the way in which he treats society, 
culture, and personality as three basic aspects 
of a whole; his use of the old, but recently some- 
what neglected, distinction for heuristic pur- 
poses between structure and dynamics; and his 
stipulations concerning “the culture and society 

“necessary for an enduring peace and order” 
(pp. 517-20). 

I do not imagine that this book will find a 
very large sale or circulation, but I think it 
merits especial consideration. 

Frow N. Hovs 
University of Virginia 


Man the Animal. By RAYMOND PEARL. Bloom- 
ington, Ind.: Principio Press, 1946. Pp. 128. 


These are the Patten Foundation Lectures at 
Indiana University for 1938-39, published post- 
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humously. Professor Pearl discusses “The 
Unique Mammal,” “Human Longevity,” “The 
Numbers of Men,” and concludes with some 
cogent remarks on “Patterns for Living To- 
gether.” 

Professor Pearl is first and foremost a pro- 
tagonist of the biological determinism of human 
behavior: “All sociality or social organization is 
biologically an adaptive response to stimuli 
arising out of the difficulties of living together 
in a spatially limited universe.” Man’s biologi- 
cal requisites for this are his upright posture, his 
big brain, his capacity for articulate speech, and 
his longer life-span. Springing from these bio- 
logical perches he achieves social uniqueness as 
a “time-binder,” an “organ-adder,” an “envi- 
ronment-maker, and -controller” and a diversi- 
fied ‘“living-maker.” 

In his discussion of longevity and popula- 
tions Professor Pearl stresses the social import 
of the ever increasing numbers of “oldsters.” 
The discussion of “Patterns for Living To- 
gether” reflects Pearl’s (then) fears that concen- 
tration of power, whether in an autocratic Fas- 
cist or Communist state or in a-“‘New Deal” 
democracy, might lead to a government “by 
men instead of one by principles.” 

Mrs. Pearl and Professor Pearl’s friends are 
to be congratulated for bringing out this vol- 
ume, so reminiscent of his keen insight and his 
delightful, incisive wit. 


WILTON Marion KRoGMAN 


University of Pennsylvania 


Population and Peace in the Pacific. By WARREN 
S. Taompson. Chicago: University of Chica- 
go Press, 1946. Pp. 397. $3.75. 

This book was originally intended to be a re- 
vision of the author’s Danger Spots in Word - 
Population (x929), but the materials relating to 
the population and economy of the Pacific re- 
gion had so expanded that it seemed best to con- 
centrate on the problems of the Pacific, realizing 
that they are one aspect of world problems. 

The main thesis of the book remains that 
“the changes in population growth and in social 
(economic) organization taking place in the 
world should be taken account of in developizg 
a political organization which will encourage 
peace rather than war” (p. 5). Changes since 
1929 include the strong and well-organized ef- 
fort of Japan to seek a more just and better dis- 
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tribution of the world’s resources about the 
Pacific by force since there was little progress 
toward that end by other means. The fulfilment 
in the years 1930-45 of Prcfessor Thompson’s 
prophecy of 1929 by events ñ the Pacific and in 
the world makes his 1946 prophecy of the ut- 
most interest and value. 

Chapter ii describes the differential growth 
of peoples, who are classifiec on the basis of the 
population cycle into “expanding,” “station- 
ary,” and “pre-industrial” peoples, the latter 
being due to expand in a century or less, but 
with the ratio between the three groups chang- 
ing significantly even in a qaarter-century. 

Chapter iii, on “Tropical Oceania,” gives an 
‘accurate, pithy sketch of pcpulation and econ- 
omy in Hawaii and the Aust-alian and Japanese 
mandated islands. The autaor concludes that, 
while the population of Oceania can be expand- 
ed tenfold or more, it will Le so expanded only 
if the area is opened to se-tlement by Asiatic 
peoples who will work the land and its resources 
with their own hands because they need it; and 
that the white master whc exploits native or 
imported labor to produce plantation (commer- 
cial) agricultural products zan continue to do 
so only if he can convince t= people who do the 
work of his own indispensatzlity, or if he can es- 
tablish a fixed caste system funded on force and 
coupled with his own desir: to reproduce him- 
self. Australia and New Zezland have the alter- 
native of accepting large numbers of non-Brit- 
ish European immigrants or of.being conquered 
and settled by Asiatic peopl<s later. Manchukuo 
could triple its population, with or without im- 


migration from North Chin_; but with such im- ' 


migration it would probabl- be less valuable to 
the Japanese economy, of which it was not yet 
an integral part at the end df the war. Postwar 
sources on industrial devzlopment were not 
available in the writing of this chapter. 

Six chapters on the Japanese empire, includ- 
ing Korea and Formosa, caver the subjects of 
population, food supply, mineral resources, 
modern industrial development, foreign trade, 
and the economic future ard point out that the 
fundamental conditions whch produced the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor are net changed and that 
only if we organize the ecoromy of the world so 
that the possession of empre will not be neces- 
sary to insure really free aceess to raw materials 
and food can we cherish a retional hope that na- 
tional aggrandizement wil: cease to be worth 
fighting for. If, under the terms of our peace, 
Japan is not able to suppomt a growing popula- 
tion at improving levels of living for the next 
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two or three decades because of trade barriers 
erected by the Western nations, we must be pre- 
pared for another outburst within a short time 
after we end our occupation of Nippon. 


Three chapters on China discuss population 
and agriculture, mineral resources and industry, 
and the economic future and bring home the - 
conclusion that China can be helped with her 
problems only if our help in modernizing her is 
made contingent upon the willingness and effec- 
tiveness of Chinese leaders in showing their 
people the necessity and the means of voluntary 
control of population growth. Otherwise, such 
modernization will not help the Chinese people, 
nor will it be safe for us, since it will create a 
large and formidable power with a powerful pop- 
ulation pressure impelling it into aggression. 
The same conclusion is reached with regard to 
India. 


Agricultural resettlement and industrializa- 
tion offer definite, though temporary, relief for the 
problems of population of the East Indies, the 
Philippines, Indo-China, Burma, Malaya, and 
Thailand, or Siam. The colonial system in south- 
ern and ‘eastern Asia is shown to be bank- 
rupt, and the principles of a more equit- 
able and mutually satisfying system are 
sketched. The part of migration and 
population control in mitigating. population 
pressure is then discussed, and the book ends 
with a convincing statement of the need for ra- 
tional and reasonable adjustment of population 
pressures and economic stakes through interna- 
tional action. 


This is sound advice, but there is grave doubt’ 
that the political leaders of the United States 
will follow it, in the face of pressure from the 
would-be exploiters’ and shortsighted patriots; 
and there is every likelihood that we, as well as 
our children, will rue this. If every political, 
military, economic, and social leader, intelligent 
lay person, educator, and diplomat would read 
this book, many lives and much wealth might 
be saved to-humanity. It is a careful marshaling 
of the pertinent facts, a scientific evaluation of 
their import, and an eloquent statement of their 
implications for the peace of the Pacific and the 
world. It is indispensable for classes in popula- 
tion and migration and extremely valuable 
reading for sociologists, geographers, demogra- 
phers, ecologists, and other social scientists. 
There is an excellent bibliography and.a useful 
index. : . 

Jonn A. RADEMAKER 


University of Hawaii 
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Soviet Philosophy. By JOHN SOMERVILLE. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1946. Pp. ix+ 
269. $3.75. 

It is, indeed, no easy task to represent an 
alien political philosophy so as to do justice to 
it as well as to the political philosophy held by 
one’s self, One has to transform himself intel- 
lectually, as it were, into a Communist, Nazi, 
Indian, or Chinese, as the case may be, without 
giving up his position as a detached observer 
and without forgetting that he only plays a role 
for a temporary purpose. 

If one applies this test to Dr. Somerville’s 
attempt at giving an objective account of the 
theory and practice of the Soviet philosophy, 
one is bound to arrive at the conclusion that one 
has failed completely in one aspect of his task 
and that he has not distinguished himself par- 
ticularly in the other. This reviewer fully agrees 
with the author that what counts in a book of 
this kind is “how much accurate or useful infor- 
mation there may be in it,” and not “how much 
‘sympathy’ for the Soviet Union.” Yet, while 
all the individual facts reported in this book 
may be entirely accurate, the over-all presenta- 
tion of Soviet philosophy is misleading, since it 
tries to make it appear as though that philoso- 
phy were just another system of thought whose 
apparent fundamental differences from the 
traditional systems of Western thought were 
just a matter of historic accidents, such as “the 
specific and stubborn necessities which con- 
fronted the Soviet system from the moment of 
its birth.” Thus, the totalitarian character of 
Soviet philosophy with the concomitant lack of 
intellectual liberties is explained and implicitly 
justified by the exigencies of the internal and the 
external situation of Soviet Russia. The author 
never raises the question as to whether those 
particularities of the Soviet system of thought 
are not of its very essence, since this system is 
less a philosophy than a political religion. Dr. 
Somerville refuses to see this and so is forced to 
confound exposition with apology. Since it is his 
self-chosen task to present Soviet philosophy to 


_usas just another philosophy, he is compelled to 


give us much of the Communist. propaganda 
line which is aimed at just the same thing. Thus, 
he can tell us in all seriousness that there is no 
evidence that in the Soviet Union anybody has 
ever been punished for his philosophic convic- 
tions and that those philosophers who were 
punished were just common criminals who hap- 


- pened to be also philosophers and would have 


been punished in any country. Had he been able _ 
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to recognize the religious character of Soviet 
communism, he would have been able to under- 
stand that a political system which identifies it- 
self with a political religion is bound to purish 
dissenters as common criminals, since in its eyes 
they can be nothing but heretics. 

As far as the mere exposition of the Cem- 
munist doctrine is concerned, Somerville does 
in the main a rather pedestrian and undistin- 
guished job. Many of the discussions of particu- 
lar problems—such as optimism and pessimism, 
materialism and formalism, form and content, 
individualism—are extremely sketchy, some of 
them consisting of not much more than quota- 
tions from Gorky or other writers. Of consider- 
ably more value are the purely theoretical dis- 
cussions in the second part concerning the gen- 
eral theory of dialectic materialism and che 
dialectical method of thinking. 


Hans J. MorGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


The Spoilage. By Dorotuy S. Txromas and 
Ricuarp Nisuimoro. Berkeley, Calif.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1946. Pp. xv-+ 
388. $3.75. ' 

The distrust by some American public offi- 
cials and a portion of the American public of the 
effectiveness and power of democratic processes 
is nowhere more sharply revealed than in the de- 
cision, in the early part of 1942, summarily to 
remove and place in mass detention persons of 
Japanese birth and their American-born chil- 
dren. This decision, made in the stress of nation- 
al emergency, also revealed the past failure of 
America to resolve adequately the problems of 
minority groups. . 

The Spoilage is an analytical narrative of 
what happened to one segment of the more tkan 
one hundred thousand West Coast alien and citi- 
zen persons of Japanese ancestry who were 
forcibly removed from their homes and concen- 
trated in relocation centers. It is an account of 
the events which led to the widespread and 
hysterical renunciation of American citizenship 
in the Tule Lake, California, center, where the 


“disloyal” had been segregated. It is an attempt 


to show that insecurity, frustration, and disil- 
lusionment, rather than political disloyalty, 
were major contributors to a tragic conclusion. 

The book is also a record of the basic interde- 
pendence of the administering agency——the War 
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Relocation Authority—and the Japanese. It 
portrays the effects of administrative policies 
and decisions on individuals and groups and 
their responses, which led to further repressive 
administrative action. Coercion as a part of ad- 
ministrative policy is shown to lead in turn to 
organized resistance, in which coercion within the 
group is a necessity of cohesion. Thus the failure 
of the War Relocation Authority officials at 
Tule Lake to establish channels of communica- 
tion with the community, and the attempt to 
administer by order and fiat, led to the forma- 
tion of a well-organized underground that 
sought not co-operation with the administra- 
tion, but the enforcement of its control among 
the Japanese. This it was able to’ accomplish 
through physical force and intimidation and by 
giving expression to those sentiments which 
arose from the deep insecurity and frustration 
of the segregated. 

The authors offer no moral judgments about 
their material. They do not accuse either the 
War Relocation Authority or the Army of in- 
efficiency or mismanagement. They do not allow 
the nationalistic behavior of a segment of the 
segregated Japanese to deter them from their 
main purpose of objective reporting and analy- 
sis. Their account of the cold facts of human be- 
havior reveals the inevitability of the conclu- 
sion, once the start had been made. The sugges- 
tion runs throughout, but is never made explicit, 
that the magnitude of “the spoilage” might have 
been lessened but not eliminated. 

Factually, the book is as complete as its size 
and purpose permit. The events leading to the 
evacuation of the’ Japanese from the West 
Coast, their detention in relocation centers, the 
Army volunteer and registration program, and 
the decision to segregate the “disloyal” from the 
“loyal” évacueés are sketched in the first few 
chapters. The remainder and greater portion of 
the book is concerned entirely with the events 
at the segregation center at Tule Lake. 


The resulting conflicts, movements toward 
unity, and struggle for power among the 
évacueés are reflected in the relations with the 
administration and the gradually widening 
breach between the two parties, which finally 
led to violence, followed by the assumption of 
control by the Army. The remainder of Tule 
Lake history is an account of the continued de- 
terioriation of relations with the administration 
and eventual development in the majority of 
the segregants of an attitude of rejection toward 
America. 
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There should have been an additional chap- 
ter which would share with us the sociological 
insights which the authors undoubtedly gained. 


“Is it inevitable that a totalitarian bureaucracy 


produces the distortion of human personality 
described here? What is the meaning of the un- 
realistic fantasies which controlled the senti- 
ments and dictated the actions of so many? 
What are the principles of cohesion and commu- 
nication which were so flagrantly violated in the 
relations between administration and segre- 
gants? The answer of these and other questions 
undoubtedly concerned the authors and their 
field workers and could profitably have been in- 
cluded. 

Soron T. KIMBALL 
Michigan State College 


The Navaho. By CLYDE KtuckHoun and 
DOROTHEA LEIGHTON. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xx+258. $4.50. 


The Navaho today is the largest Indian 
tribe in the United States and, according to the 
authors, “the nation’s foremost Indian prob- 
lem.” The fifty-five thousand Navahos scattered 
over fifteen million acres of semidesert in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico are just coming face to 
face with the problems of population pressure 
on limited resources and the essential adjust-. 
ment to modern life which now confront peoples 
all over the world. How can such adjustments 
be made without destroying native values? 
How can modern technical knowledge be ap- 
plied to such problems without disrupting the 
social fabric? 

It is with such basic problems that the au- 
thors are concerned. In this volume and in a 
companicn volume, Children of the People, they 
present the first comprekensive and integrated 
account cf modern Navaho life and personality. > 
As part of the Indian Education Research Proj- 
ect designed to investigate and compare the de- 
velopment of personality in a series of Indian 
tribes, with the ultimate objective of evaluating 
the Indien administrative program, these two 
volumes set a high standard, both in terms of 
field research and in terms of collaboration. 

In the present volume the authors ‘have con- 
centrated on delineating the situational and cul- 
tural context of Navaho life as it is today. In ad- 
dition to a survey of Navaho institutions, an 
important attempt has been made to “get in- 


_ side” Navaho mental. processes through an 
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analysis of their language and of the premises 
implicit in their view of life. Outstanding, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, is the discussion of the rela- 
tions between the government and the Navaho, 
particularly since 1933. The virtues and defects 
of the Indian Service administration are ana- 
lyzed in dispassionate fashion; the authors con- 

_ clude that “the incomplete success of the pro- 
gram has been due in an important degree to 
lack of understanding of certain human fac- 

‘tors’ (p. xvii)—despite the technical achieve- 
ments of the Soil Conservation Service and the 
presence of trained sodal scientists on the 
agency staff. 

This conclusion is Jad by a discus- 
sion of the stock-reduction program, the educa- 
tional system, the problems of health and dis- 
ease and their relation to religion, and the role 
‘of witchcraft in Navaho society. The solution 
advocated is a greater understanding, on the 
part of administrators, teachers, and other 
agency employees, of the cultural patterns and 
beliefs of the Navaho. Some knowledge of the 
possibilities and limitations of the Navaho lan- 
guage is essential, as is an understanding of the 
ways in which they.view life and the world. 

Despite the efforts of the Indian Service, 
Navaho culture is changing from a patterned 
mosaic to “an ugly patchwork of meaningless 
and totally unrelated pieces” (p. 237). It is per- 

‘ haps time to ask the tough-minded question as 
to whether it is ever possible to preserve the 
values and ideals of a society under contact with 
modern civilization, except through relative 
isolation. The reviewer has watched the melan- 
choly process of social and cultural disintegra- 
tion on the near-by Hopi reservation for the 
last fifteen years without seeing many signs of 
hope. We have been unable to create and main- 
tain an integrated set of values and of ideals 

- in modern American life; it may be wishful 
thinking to hope that other groups may be 
more fortunate. A long-range program of train- 
ing. Navahos as administrators and technical 
experts might go far toward providing native 
leadership in the processes of transition and in 
solving problems of communication. 

Ultimately, it is the Navahos themselves 
who will decide what values to keep and what 
to throw away. Here they will need the assist- 

‘ance of social scientists in making explicit the 
unconscious patterns and beliefs resident in 
their culture and language. The reviewer would 
like to see The Navaho translated into Navaho 
and used in the reservation schools and in an 
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educational program designed for adults. If the 
Navaho cannot adjust to the modern world 
without going through complete deculturiza- 
tion.and disintegration, there is little hope that 
less fortunately situated peoples in other parts - 
of the world will fare any better. 


a FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


Caste in India: Its Nature; Function, and Ori- 


gins. By J. H. Hurron. Cambridge: Cam- 

_ bridge University Press, 1946. Pp. viiit279. 
$3.75. f 

This study of caste in India was prompted by 

a need to present in “compact” form a general 

outline of the nature of the caste system to stu- 

dents of the subject. The body of the work is 

divided into three parts. There are two appen- 

dixes: the one dealing with the position and con- 

dition of the outcasts, the exterior castes,and the 


other with Hinduism in its relation to primitive 


religions in India. A valuable glossary, analyti- 
cal index, and map are also appended. 

Part I, the background, surveys the geogra- 
phy and the peoples of India. Here the author 
reaches his first major conclusion that “there 
can be no doubt but [that the caste system] has 
enabled the peoples of India to establish a 
stable society which has withstood and survived 
all military and political disturbances and the 
various ‘vicissitudes of some three thousand ' 
years”. (p. 39). 

Part II analyzes the caste system under four 
chapter headings: its structure, strictures, sanc- 
tions, and functions. In this the vast amount 
of detail presented leaves the impression of ex- 
traordinary variation in custom and practice. 
“Tt is virtually inconceivable that the associa- 
tion of circumstances necessary to produce so 
complex an institution as caste in India could. 
ever be found in more than one area of the 
earth’s surface” (p. 42); “the caste system . . 
[is] a unique social system found nowhere else in 
the world” (p. 163). 

Finally, Part IJI considers origins: a number 
of ‘theories are critically reviewed and in the 
last chapter the author presents his own mul- 
tiple-factor theory. 

It is fairly certain that Hutton’s theory of the 
origin of caste will not rank with those of Risley - 
and Nesfield. He attempts to account for every- 
thing which seems to him significant in the 


caste system and suggests no idea of a social 
logic of the society. Although he denies Risley’s 
racial theory, he himself is not quite certain, for 
he includes in his list of contributory factors 
“clash of races, colour prejudice, and conquest” 
(p. 165). This is not explained, but, characteris- 


tic of the author’s method, he lists “belief in’ 


magic associated with crafts and functions” 
four places ahead of it. In fact, racial antago- 
nism is so significant a factor that should it be 
true that the caste system had its being in it, 
“belief in magic ....”? could be safely dis- 
regarded. 

Asa social anthropologist and member of the 
Indian Civil Service, Professor Hutton has had 
considerable experience with. the institutions 
and peoples of India; he wrote the 1931 Report 
on the Census of India. The book under review is 
perhaps the best single volume on the caste sys- 
tem. Even so, however, it apparently does not 
satisfy the need for an exposition of the caste 
system in relation to other social systems and 
especially to capitalism. The electicism of the 
anthropologist is here carried to an extreme, in- 
significant details being brought side by side 
with dominant themes. 

OLIVER C. Cox 
Tuskegee Institute : 


Refugees in America: Report of the Committee for 
the Study of Recent Immigration from Europe. 
By Maurice R. Davie. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1947. Pp. xxi+453. $4.50. . 


This report roughly coincides with the dis- 
cussion on the Stratton bill, now before Con- 
gress, proposing the entry, outside the quota, 
of four hundred thousand displaced persons. 
Refugees in America is “essentially a fact finding 
investigation.” It does not attempt to make 
recommendations or to engage in analyses for 
the sake of generalizations. The project which 
underlies the report was sponsored by the 
American Christian Committee for Refugees, 
the American Friends Service Committee, the 
Catholic Committee for Refugees, the National 
Refugee Service, and the United States Com- 

_mittee for the: Care of European Children, as 
well as numerous private individuals. 


The author and his collaborators used a 


variety of the devices current in modern survey 
practice. A major source of the study was the 
eleven thousand returns from fifty thousand 
- questionnaires which the Committee distributed 
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with the co-operation of over two hundred 
agencies in forty-one states. A separate ques- 
tionnaire was used for physicians and dentists, 
one on the organizations of recent immigrants 
and one on refugee business enterprises. The 
files of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and of various refugee organizations 
yielded another part of the factual information. 
This was supplemented by interviews, special 
community surveys, two hundred representa- 
tive life stories, and various publications on ` 
refugees. 

The material presented in this well-docu- 
mented report conveys a picture of rapid and, 
comparatively, successful adjustment. The refu- 
gees have, moreover, been useful to the econo- 
my, war effort, and culture of the United 
States. There are two reasons for that. One is 
the skilful planning by the agencies which 
helped to place and distribute the recent im- 
migrants throughout the country. The other 
reason lies in the nature and circumstances of 
the refugee immigration. 

The estimated 243,862 refugees who came to’ 
the United States from Germany since 1933, 
from Spain after 1937, and from the rest of Eu- 
rope after 1938, differ from the immigrants of 
previous decades and the nineteenth century in 
several regards. The earlier immigrants were 
largely unmarried men who came from rural 
communities or from small towns, with a limited 
education, without means, and without the 
knowledge of a second language. They often 
planned to return fo their native country, and 
they were generally slow to learn English and 
slow in applying for citizenship. They competed 
mainly on the lower occupational levels. The 
refugee, on the other hand, comes predominant- 
ly from large cities, with a training in the pro- 
fessions or business. He has had an upper- 
middle-class or upper-class statusin Europe, and 
he seeks to regain it in his adopted country. He 
has come, typically, with his family and with 
the intention to stay. Accordingly, he has made 
an early effort to perfect his English, to familiar- 
ize himself with the ways of his adopted coun- 
try, to join American organizations, and to be- 
come a citizen. Three-fourths of the adults have 
attended some sort of school in the United 
States, and over one-third have attended special 
English classes. Nearly 95 per cent of the refu- 
gees read mainly English-language papers. 
Over two-fifths of a representative sample of 
refugees state that only English is spoken in 
their homes, and a great majority of them 
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state that most of their friends are native 
Americans. Most of the refugees live in neigh- 
borhoods with no, or only few, other recent im- 
migrants. 

The twenty-one chapters of the book cover 
the causes and extent of the refugee movement, 
the distribution and adjustment.of the refugees, 
their organizations, their views on the United 
States and what Americans think of them, the 
main occupational groups, the young refugees, 
and a brief survey of the refugee movement in 
its international aspects. The Index is not quite 
adequate. Occasional repetitions which may be 
due to the co-operative character of the project 
are more than balanced by the skilful narrative 
and the readable English, which also character- 
ize Davie’s previous publications. 


i : Ernest MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 
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Communitas: Means of Livelihood and Ways of 
Life. By PERCIVAL and PAUL GOODMAN. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
Pp. x+ 141. $6.00. 


The spoken language and the language of ar- 
chitectural design are combined in this volume 
in an attempt to explore the task of community 
planning. The authors commit themselves to a 
form of discussion which they term “neo-func- 
tional.” While functionalism emphasized the 
appropriateness of architectural means to a 
given set of ends, the function of. planning is 
broadened here to encompass a critical evalua- 
tion of the ends themselves. The architect- 
planner, thus, is challenged to consider the way 
of life that is suggested in his design. According 
to the authors, the planner cannot beconcerned, 
only, with current social conditions. The poten- 
tialities of physical design offer new vistas of 
possible social reorganization. New means are 
not to be adapted to the status quo; they carry 
in themselves the germs of unprecedented social 
experimentation. To make planning truly 
democratic, however, the public will have to be 
presented with clear alternatives for purposes 
of discussion, arbitration, and final decision. 

This publication is welcome as a first step in 
the direction of closer contacts between physi- 
cal design and social science. Very wisely no 
final solution to the dilemma of modern com- 
munity and city planning is proposed by the 
authors. They recognize, however, the need for 
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-more penetrating discussions of the interrela- 


tionship between available means and the social 
ends which might prove to be desirable to the 
community. In the pursuit of this task they ep- 
ply a method which we would like to call ideal- 
typical construction. They confront the reader 
with three paradigms of possible community 
life. These different ways of life and of making 
a livelihood are not held out to the public as 
rigid and mutually exclusive alternatives. They 
represent models of thought rather than com- 
prehensive utopian schemes. Neither of these 
alternatives will ever be achieved in full detail. 
But the authors manage well in educating the 
reader to think in terms of internally consistent 
patterns of life and to relate them to different 
comprehensive.schemes of community planning. 

There is the city of efficient consumption; 
there is the community plan which aims at che 
elimination of the artificial separation between 
productive and consumptive functions which 
characterizes the outlay of the modern American 
city; and there is, finally, a rather fantastic 
scheme in which the authors have jumped over 
the border of common sense as far as the treat- 
ment of our social and political problems is con- 
cerned, They propose a division of our economic 
organization into one sphere of productive end 
consumptive activities which is left in the hands 
of private enterprise and concerned with luxury 
goods. Completely separated from the market 
economy, they visualize a segment of highly 
regimented security economy providing for all 
citizens a minimum standard of living free of 
charge. As a paradigm, this scheme is not with- 
out its fascination. We may ask ourselves, how- 
ever, whether the authors are not spoiling their 
chance of making a needed contribution to a 
sincere discussion between social scientists and 
architects by giving free rein to playful imagi- 
nation instead of coping with acute planning 
problems which are more closely tied to existing 
social conditions. 

That the authors are able to do so is indicat- 
ed in their interesting discussion of a compre- 
hensive master-plan for Manhattan Island. Sel- 
dom have we been presented with community 
design based to a similar extent upon a serious 
consideration of the way of life to be provided 
for. Their scheme for a rehabilitation of this 
future metropolis of the world is, certainly, not 
a matter of “little plans.” There is nothing 
utopian, on the other hand, in their attempt to ` 
claim the river sites for residential housing and 
beach developments while confining light indus- 
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tries, shopping districts, and entertainment to 
a narrow belt-line running along the center of 
Manhattan Island. Their discussion is based 
upon an understanding of the somewhat par- 
ticular demands for a “‘cosmopolitan” way of 
life, which is in danger of being neglected by 
current trends of thought on city planning 
which—in a somewhat undifferentiated man- 
ner—eulogize the advantages of the small com- 
Tounity and emphasize the recuperative quali- 
ties of suburban relaxation. 
f SVEND RIEMER 
University of Wisconsin . 


Foundations of the Measurement of Values. By 
BERTHA B. FRIEDMAN. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 

. University, 1946. Pp. viii+227. 

This is a doctoral dissertation completed at 
Teachers College of Columbia University. It is 
essentially a review of what different people 
have said about attitudes and motivation. 

After one hundred and eighty-three pages, 
an original experiment on “values” is described 
in which responses were obtained from elemen- 
tary-school children on both a free-response 
questionnaire and a check list. Different results 
were obtained in each case. Two additional ex- 
periments are described briefly. One involves 
twenty-five women known to the writer or to 
her family who consented to make a record of 
how they spent every minute of time for two 
weeks and how they spent their money in that 
time. Another was a questionnaire administered 
to two hundred boys and girls in the ninth grade 
in New York City, administered during the 
World’s Fair of 1939, concerning physical ac- 
tivity, theoretical. science, and aesthetics. In 
each case the conclusion was that people spend 
time and money on the same things. 

The title of the volume is not lived up to. 
The review of the literature, which constitutes 
the bulk of the work, is meandering and not well 
digested, and the original experiments, after 
such an extensive preliminary discussion, are 
fragmentary. i 

Lovis GUTTMAN 

Cornell University 


Insight and Personality Adjustment: A Study of 
the Psychological Effects of War. By THERESE 
BENEDEK. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1946. Pp. xi+307. $4.00. 
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In this volume the version of general psycho- 
analytic theory of the Institute for Psycho- 
analysis is applied to the emotional problems 
associated with the family life of the serviceman 
and veteran. The book is intended for the use of 
professional counselors. 

Part I is an excellent brief summary of psy- 
choanalytic genetic theory, with general com- 
ments on marriage and separation. In Part II 
the soldier is analyzed as developing a double 
orientation, toward military life and toward an 
idealized image of his civilian role, as a defense 
against loss of continuity of personality. The 
veteran’s problems consist of reconciling the 
real civilian world with his idealized fantasy and 
repressing military behavior inconsistent with 
his civilian role. Part III presents the relation- 
ships of the soldier with his parents, siblings, 
and wife in terms of identification, competition, 
and sexual deprivation. Readjustment. prob- 
lems involve disturbance of superiority-inferior-_ . 
ity relations, unequal emotional development of ` 
husband and wife, and relations with offspring. 
Part IV discusses the effect of the war in has- 
tening a long-term shift in sexual mores, marked 
by conflict of sexes and illustratéd in adolescent 
delinquency. and the frustration of women in 
military service. 

Case materials are employed merely for illus- 
tration, and there appears to have been little 
effort to use data to test theory. Sociologists will 
generally dissent from references to woman’s 
“biological insecurity” and from discussions of 
emotional immaturity which do not relate it to 
cultural norms but will concur in the explana- 
tion of the veteran’s adjustment in terms of the 


‘total structure of emotional relationships within 


the family. 

The author expresses the hope that knowl- 
edge of dynamic forces in behavior may permit 
prediction of the future. The pattern of the 
book, however, is to analyze alternate reactions 


- to situations, with only passing attention to 


forces determining which alternative the actor 
selects. Thus conceptual.tools are provided for 
dealing with end products, but the most impor- - 
tant element for prediction is omitted. Perhaps 
the gap, sometimes filled with the vague term, 
“ego strength,” suggests the place of behavior 
on the symbolic level and the incompleteness of 
schemes of behavior omitting this level. 
Practitioners will find this volume useful, 


. more for its descriptions of a variety of common 


maladjustments than for its hints on treatment. 
The system of analysis has been presented with 


’ 
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a minimum of technical terminology. As a the- 
oretical work, the book’s contribution lies in its 
application of psychoanalytic principles to a 
class of behavior in which availability of mass 


data and accessibility of cases should facilitate 
testing of hypotheses on a broad scale. 


RALPH H. TURNER 
Chicago 


Materialien zur Soziologie der Familie. By RENE 
Koenic, Bern: A. Francke, A. G., 1946. 
` Pp. 179. S. Fr. 12. 


This is the first volume in a series of publica- 
tions on sociology and social philosophy, edited 
by the author at the University of Zurich. The 
book contains a series of essays on the family. 
The first of these deals with the various ideolo- 
gies which impede sociological research in this- 
field and ‘constitute at the same time part of its 
subject matter. A second essay examines the 
concepts of “disintegration” and “disorganiza- 
tion” as they are applied to the social setting 
and the internal adjustments of modern family 
life. In the third article the author reviews the 
American literature in this field in an attempt to 
arrive at a definition of the family. The last two 
essays are different from the others, in that one 
deals with the development of family and state 
in Russia, while the other briefly reviews Alva 
Myrdal’s Nation and Family. 

The first group of three essays deals with the 
theoretical problems of family sociology and as 
such is a welcome addition to a predominantly 


empirical literature. The adjustment problems- 
- of the modern family are stressed in view of the 


unequal rates of change in different areas of 
modern society. The author is careful to em- 
phasize the human values of the modern family. 
As a result, he does not simply equate divorce, 
for example, with family disorganization, since 
the laws facilitating divorce provide protection 
for the individual’s freedom of choice. (This is 
perhaps more pertinent -in Switzerland than in 
the United States in view of the greater per- 


‘sistence of patriarchal traditions on the Con- 


tinent.) . 

Professor Koenig’s caution in his use of the 
term “social disorganization” seems lacking in 
his uncritical adoption of the popular idea that 
the family has lost many functions which it pos- 


- sessed at an earlier time. The vagueness of the 


term calls for critical reconsideration. What pre- 
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cise meaning is there, for instance, in the phrase 
that the modern family has “Jost its educational 
function”? Actually, education has changed so 
that the family has become incapable of per- 
forming ‘this function.” As a result, the “educa- 
tion of manners” has become separated from 
“vocational and cultural training” ‘with impor- 
tant effects on school and family. 

If the author’s approach reflects both the 
contributions and the shortcomings of American 
sociology in this field, he is on independent 
ground in his analysis of Russian population 
policies. He relies for his material predominantly 
on the German and French literature. His dis- 
cussion touches, therefore, on many aspects, es- 
pecially in regard to the history of the Russian 
family, which are of considerable interest to the 
American reader, to whom many of these 
sources are inaccessible. 

REINHARD BENDIX 
University of Colorado 


Aging Successfully. By GEORGE LAWTON. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xvi+266. $2.75. 


In this handbook for the middle ‘aged, 
elderly, and old, Dr. Lawton discusses infor- 
mally both the handicaps and the capacities of 
old people. The approach is realistic, with clear 
statements of the loss of capacities and changes 
in habits to be expected in old age. The book is 
equally realistic in summing up the capacities 
that remain to be utilized. Situations discussed 
include retirement, increased leisure, jobs, love, 


and family relationships. The emphasis is upon 


disturbances to personal relationships and satis- 
factions. Old-age unemployment, for instance, is 
discussed in terms of loss of social status rather 
than in terms of lowered income. With the 
analysis of each situation are included practical 
suggestions for finding substitute satisfactions 
or new methods of continuing to secure the old 
satisfactions. 

In the latter chapters Dr. Lawton discusses a 
sound attitude for older persons to take regard- 
ing their relationship to other people and the 
rights and privileges to which they are entitled. 
He emphasizes the necessity of accepting the 
limitations of old age but also emphasizes the 
right of old people to a well-rounded and full 
life, 

The book is written in nontechnical language. 
It is a handbook of guidance based upon Dr. 


` 


Lawton’s wide experience as teacher and coun- 


selor to the old. The chief criticism is that it is 
very loosely organized. 

RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois . 


Phases in the Drinking History of Alcoholics. 


By E. M. JELLINEK. (“Memoirs of the Sec- 
tion of Studies on Alcohol,” Yale University, 
No. 5.) New Haven, Hillhouse Press, 1946. 
Pp. 88. $1.00, 


On the basis of a selected and somewhat lim- 
ited sample of reformed drunkards—volunteer 
subjects from Alcoholics Anonymous—Jellinek 
has succeeded in piecing together an impressive 
picture of the typical drinking history of the 
addict. There are, of course, variations, but for 
many the sequence begins in social drinking— 
liquor parties and week-end drunks—and goes 
on to “blackouts,” loss of control over amount 
consumed, rationalization of the habit, morning 
drinking, a sense of compulsion, solitary drink- 
ing, antisocial actions, and so on, until they 
finally reach a “low point” and come to realize 
that their rationalizations were no good. At this 
point they may seek help—this particular 
sample is composed of those who did get help 

‘from Alcoholics Anonymous. 

A few separate syndromes are suggested on 
the basis of statistical evidence. The importance 
of the study, however, would seem to be mostly 
in the success with which it shows the levels of 
deterioration of the behavior of the alcoholic 
person. Interaction between whatever neurotic 
traits may have been there at the start, the 
social roles, the habits and tastes, the mental 
reorganization of the subject, and the condition 
of isolation in which he eventually finds himself 
are in the nature of the process of descent. 

The Yale alcoholic studies are instructive, 
and will be well worth watching. 


Rosert E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University ; 


Criminal Justice and Social Reconstruction. By 
HERMANN Mannuem. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1946. Pp. viii-+-290. 
Professor Mannheim of the London School of 

Economics and Political Science has written a 

kind of book which I have been hoping to see 

for many years. 
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Most of the textbooks in the field of criminol- 
ogy do not make explicit the presuppositions 
upon which they rest. This is even more true of 
the mass of articles which appear in our profes- 
sional legal journals. So far as I know, this is the 
first extensive study which attempts to grapple 
with the relationship between the administra- 
tion of criminal justice and the basic social 
structure within which it operates. 


Professor Mannheim asserts that any at- 
tempt to reconstruct the criminal law has to 
face two basic problems: (1) what we regard as 
the most important values in a reconstructed - 
world; and (2) whether these values should be 
protected by the means at the disposal of the 
criminal law or whether their protection should 
be left to-agencies of a different character. The 
author maintains that the criminal law is essen- 
tially out of date and not functioning according 
to the needs of the times. In Part I he deals with 
the crises in values and the criminal law. He 
discusses the crimes in the United States, Eng- 
land, the Continent, and the Soviet Union re- 
lating to human life, sexual and family life, and 
property. He discusses such matters as suicide, 
euthanasia, . sterilization, birth control, abor- 
tion, criminal negligence, bigamy, adultery, in- 
cest, and neglect to support the family. 

The reader will recognize in the above the 
traditional substantive crimes. Professor Mann- 
heim tries to indicate what changes will have to 
be made in the substantive criminal law to 
bring it in line with our newer knowledge and 
understanding of these forms of criminal be- 
havior. It is in sections three and four of Part I, 
which deal with economic crime, where Profes- 
sor Mannheim’s contribution, in my opinion, is 
made. The branches of criminal law dealing 
with economic crime cannot be limited to deal- 
ing with the traditional law of theft and the 
destruction of physical property. The contem- 
porary changes in the economic and social struc- 
ture of society have given rise to monopolistic - 
practices which vitally affect every part of our 
social order. The concept of property itself has 
undergone revolutionary changes. The sig- 
nificance of the traditional petty economic 
crimes fades away in comparison with compli- 
cated and dangerous types of “white-collar 
crime.” The abuse of monopolistic power pro- 
vides the opportunity of investigating the prob- 
lem as to whether the criminal law is capable of 
dealing with large-scale economic and social 
issues, 
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Professor Mannheim devotes considerable 
space to the discussion of the American Sher- 
man Act. He shows that, in the first fiity years 
of its existence, in only twenty-four cases were 
there sentences of imprisonment. He draws the 
conclusion, in agreement with Durkheim, that, 
without the moral support of the major part of 
the community, criminal law must fail. Both the 

“structure and values of society must be geared 
to the criminal law if the latter is to function 
effectively. 

The man in the street is morally outraged 
when a kidnaping occurs. He has little under- 
standing of and does not react with any great 
emotion to the “rule of reason” and the test of 
inefficiency introduced by the United States 
Supreme Court in the cases arising under the 
Sherman Act. Rules of reascn and inefficiency 
are not supported by the moral attitudes of the 
mass of citizens of the United States. As Profes- 
sor Mannheim points out, Laski’s verdict is 
justified that “the scale of the problem is beyond 
the power of a government that is subject to the 
normal pressure politics of a capitalist democ- 
racy.” In brief, we have no statutes apart from 
the Sherman Act which prohibit monopoly as 
such, and our present-economic and moral val- 
ues will simply not support any criminal legisla- 
tion which can control its evil consequences. 

Professor Mannheim indicates the direction 
in which we must go if criminal justice is to 
aid social reconstruction. He states: “In the 
future, we shall have to get used to the idea that 
not only protection of property, but also the 
protection against property falls under the scope 
of the criminal law.” He feels that civil and ad- 
ministrative law should provide sanctions along 
with the criminal law and that they, along with 
penal sanctions, should be geared to each other. 


Part II of his discussion deals with the re- 
planning of criminal justice. He considers the 
doctrine of the separation of power, administra- 
tive law, certainty and predictability of the law, 
the treatment tribunal (a development of 
American criminal justice), and the problem of 
legal aid for the defendant. 

Professor Mannheim certainly raises more 
questions than he answers. However, he did not 
set out to find solutions, nor did he expect that 
his views would gain widespread approval. His 
task was to show that criminal justice has re- 
mained out of touch with institutional changes 
in contemporary society and that it is no longer 
a vital force. His suggestions for bringing about 
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changes in the spirit of the criminal law and in 
the administration of criminal justice rest upon 
a modified set of social and economic values. 
He has made clear the dilemma of an efficient 
criminal justice in the chaos of modern society. 
The references in the volume to “John 
Slawson” should be corrected to read “Sam 
Slavson,” Š 
NATHANIEL CANTOR 


University of Buffalo 


Social Policies in the Making. By PAuL H. 
Lanpis. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1947. 
Pp. xx+554. $4.00. 


The title of this book is somewhat mislead- 
ing; it resulted, I suppose, from the natural de- 
sire of author and publisher to have a somewhat 
distinctive and catchy title for what is in de- 
liberate intention, as frankly stated by the au- 


‘thor in his Preface, a textbook for the ccllege 


student in the lower division in one of <hree 
courses-—social problems, social pathology, or 
social science orientation. Evaluated on this 
basis, it seems to me to be an excellent book. 
The general point of view assumed by the au- 
thor and the chief concepts which he uses in 
handling his material are sound and useful; the 
choice of topics to be covered is excellent; and 
the division of the whole into parts and chapters 
is probably effective for teaching purposes. 
There is a slight effect of going over the same 
ground twice, notably in the handling of popu- 
lation problems in Part ITI and again in Part V; 
however, this may be as good a way of getting 
all the topics in an appropriate sequence as 
could very well be devised. The book as a whole 
is somewhat shorter than has been the rule for 
college textbooks in the field of late years, but 
this, too, may be plausibly defended as making 
for a better handling of a one-semester course - 
than could be achieved with a longer book. 

The language employed by the author may 
be a bit general and abstract in numerous pas- 
sages, for the comprehension of lower-division 
college students; an instructor nearer his own 
college days than I, or someone who had tried 
the book in actual teaching, would be a better 
judge of this than the present reviewer. 


Froyp N. HoUsE 


University of Virginia 
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National Income: A Summary of Findings. 
By Simon Kuznets. (“Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary Series.”) New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., 1946. Pp. 
144. $1.50. 2 


The detailed measurement of national in- 
come has become an important tool of govern- 
ment determination of policy in the field of na- 
tional economic development. At the same time, 
those social scientists studying the social and 
economic structure of the nation use national 
income as an index of present status and secular 
changes in the nation’s vital-organization. For 
both of these purposes Professor Kuznets’ vol- 
ume is an excellent summary of the most recent 
peacetime distribution and historical develop- 
ment of American national income. 


The book deals with the structure of national 
income between the two world wars, the long- 
term trends from 1869 to 1938, and the changes 
during the business cycles between 1900 and 
1938. Detailed consideration is given to total 
and per capita income, the distribution of income 
by industrial origin, by type and size of income, 
and by its use, as well as regional and commu- 
nity differences. 

_ In Part IV Professor Kuznets has made a 
significant contribution to the methodological 
and interpretive problems surrounding the de- 
velopment and use of national income data. 
Among other things, he points out that in the 
definition of national income the basic assump- 
tion is that “to provide goods to consumers is 
the primary purpose of economic activity” 
(p. 114). He indicates that there is a set of 
value judgments involved when the estimator 
measures national income, since he must make 
decisions as to what activities will be included in 
the total. Furthermore, it is pointed out that the 
necessity of limiting income measurement to 
market-bound activities results in omitting a 
substantial group of activities important in 
satisfying the needs and wants of ultimate con- 
sumers. As urbanization of the population ad- 
vances and market-bound activities constitute 
a larger proportion of all activities, the exclu- 
sion of want-satisfying functions not directly 
related to the market gives an upward bias to 
the secular trend in national income. At the 
same time, it makes international comparisons 
of national income subject to reservations where 
there is a wide disparity in the urbanization of 
the populations being compared. Finally Kuz- 
nets points out that there are social costs of 
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turning out the net national product which are 
not, and probably cannot be, measured in na- 
tional income. Í 

One of the author’s conclusions is that no 
magical significance can be assigned to a par- 
ticular volume of national income. The symbolic 
value now being attached in current public dis- 
cussions to particular levels of national income 
may have significance primarily as political 
symbols and lesser value as objective milestones 
of national economic progress. As Kuznets 
states: 


It warns us against too easy an acceptance of the 
thesis that a high national income is the sole de- 
sideratum in theory or the dominant motive in 
fact in a nation’s economy. The reduction in work- 
ing hours, the decisions made by countries that dis- 
courage as rapid a growth of population and of 
national product as could be attained (consider 
immigration restrictions); the willingness of some 
business.men to adopt a policy of live and let live 
when they might expect a greater net return from 
vigorous and aggressive competition; the emphasis 
some individuals put on the importance of other 
than economic incentives proper—are all indications 
that both in the society at large and among the 
groups and individuals it comprises definite limits 
are set upon a maximum net product as measured 
in national income. Both recently and in the past 
a potentially larger-net national product has been 
forfeited for the sake of mitigating some intangible 
costs of the type illustrated above. Though unable 
to measure them, we must recognize that their 
omission renders national income merely one ele- 
ment in the evaluation of the net welfare assign- 
able to the nation’s economic activity [pp. 127-28]. 


ROBERT DUBIN 
Chicago 


Folks Do Get Born. By MARIE CAMPBELL. New 


York and Toronto: Rinehart & Co. 1946. 
Pp. x+245. $3.00. 


In addition to being an instructive account of 
the invaluable service rendered by the licensed 
Negro midwives of Georgia, Folks Do Get Born 
is a forthright and charming presentation of the 
“grannies” themselves. As interesting and en- 
lightening as is the explanation of the work of 
the midwives, under the guidance of public 
health nurses of both races, perhaps the greater 
contribution of the book lies in its honest, sym- 
pathetic portrayal of the Negro women who 
perform this public service. ‘ 

Southern leaders in race relations, both white 
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` and Negro, are wont to talk at length about the 
necessity and value of “men of good will.” Part 


II of Miss Campbell’s book is filled with ac- 


counts of women of determined good will who 

combine a wealth of native intelligence with the 

patience and human insight which must be, in 
. part, at least, products of their social inherit- 
` ance. It is impossible to read these human docu- 
ments and not to know the strength of the 
people revealed in them. 

The author has been sympathetic in her ac- 
count, but her book could not be so forceful as 
it is if she had not also been eminently fair. Big 
people and little ones of both races are here, and 
there is no effort to gloss over the littleness or to 
explain away the bigness, wherever each occurs. 

The midwives themselves voice an appeal for 
better care for mothers and their offspring: 
“Give folks the minds to know and the 
strength to do, so they can manage for better 
“ways of looking after their women folks when 
they birth their babies.’ ” The midwives are 
people worth knowing, as are their public health 
mentors. It is to the credit of the latter that 
they requested that their role in the book be 
“merely incidental.” This unpretentious little 
book should do much to promote human under- 
standing. 

OLIvE WESTBROOKE 
Southwestern at Memphis 


Psychiatric Interviews with Children. Edited by 
HELEN LELAND WitmMER. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1946. Pp. vii+443. 
$4.50. ; 

Ten case records by as many psychothera- 
pists plus introductory and concluding com- 

“ments by the editor constitute this volume 
which is addressed to students of psychotherapy 
in children and to practitioners of child psychi- 
atry. Each therapist'makes a general comment 
on his case, and running comment on the devel- 
opment of the case is provided by means of 
copious footnotes. 

To the sociologist such a book is interesting 
because of its implications for theory in social 
psychology for handling a specific kind of social 

_ problem. 

Child guidance clinics are the focus of two 
professions: psychiatry and psychiatric social 
case work. There has developed a modus operan- 
di whereby the psychiatrist serves as senior of- 
ficer and works with the child while the social 
worker does the intake interview and provides 
case-work service for the family. It is generally 
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implied and occasionally stated that the child’s 
emotional disturbance is a result of emotional 
disturbances in the parents. It may appropriate- 
ly be asked then why the role of psychiatrist and 
case worker should not be reversed, with the 


` psychiatrist, presumably the more skilled of the 


two, treating the source of the trouble—the 
parent. 

Before seeking to answer this question, we 
may note that the general therapeutic orienta- 
tion of this book is not that of seeking to isolate 
basic and antecedent “‘causes” of emotional dis- 
turbances but that of concentrating on “the 
immediate aspect of behavior that was causing 
difficulty” (p. 434). Also relevant is the editor’s 
observation concerning the limited objective of 
child guidance work: “to clear up only a limited 
number of problems in the belief that, with some 
relief afforded, the normal growth process will 
take care of the rest” (p. 431), with the conse- 
quence that the therapist holds to “the central 
conflict and [does] not try to deal with all the 
problems a child’s behavior presents” (p. 430). 

It is relevant to the theory of personality to 
know whether this therapeutic approach repre- 
sents a compromise with optimum techniques 
necessitated by lack of funds, by lack of skilled 
personnel, by the use of personnel who feel in- 
capable of dealing with unconscious material; 
or whether it is implicit in a theory of personal- 
ity. The editor’s answer is on the level of exigen- 
cy and may or may not be the whole answer: 
that the parent’s interest is necessary for effec- 
tive treatment and that it “can best be secured 
when attention is centered about his child’s 
problem rather than on his personal difficulties” 
(p. 14). 

As one reads through the ten cases which 
make up the body of the book, he is disposed to 
conclude that the focus on the child and on his 
presenting difficulties is a consequence of an 
unverbalized set of theoretical propositions com- 
bined with what might be called a hypersensi- 
tivity to democratic procedures. One might 
infer that both psychiatrist and case worker 
would shudder at a general practitioner who 
would order a patient to remove his shirt for an 
examination. 

Of some relevance to social psychology is a 
scheme of classification of the cases as ‘‘non- 
neurotic,” those having “neurotic symptoms,” 
and “neurotic.” Criteria of the neurotic diagno- 
sis are lack of orientation to reality, existence of 
conflict at the unconscious level, and lack of 
spontaneity. : ` 

Thus the value of the present work for the 
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theory of social psychology is limited and large- 
ly unexplicit. 

Its implicationsfor handling the social prob- 
lem of the disturbed children represented in the 
cases can be handled with relatively few words. 
While work of this type often appears to be ef- 
fective, the paucity of such resources now and 
in the foreseeable future necessitates a high de- 
gree of selection of cases and undoubtedly 
leaves untreated the great majority of children 
who need such care. Quantitatively, the prob- 
lem seems out of hand. 

The foregoing comments constitute by impli- 
cation a criticism that the book was not of a dif- 
ferent type and addressed to the answering of 
different questions. Actually its purpose is to 
demonstrate the methods of child psychiatry. 
Viewed in this light, the sociologist can only as- 
sert that the objective seems to be achieved be- 
yond question. 

Roger? F. WINCH 
Vanderbilt University 


Personal Problems Affecting Social Scientists in 

the National Civil Service. By Lroyp M. 
_ SHORT. New York: Social Science Research 

Council, 1946. Pp. iv+35. 

This pamphlet summarizes the results of a 
study made during 1944 at the request of the 
Committee on Public Administration of the So- 
cial Science Research Council. The author’s pur- 
pose was to “examine those aspects of the na- 
tional civil service system which are of special 
importance in procuring and retaining compe- 
tent social scientists in the government.” Data 
were gathered by interview with some one hun- 
dred appointing officers and staff members in 
more than thirty national departments and 
agencies. The principal topics discussed in the 
pamphlet are indicated by the following chap- 
ter headings: “Social Scientists in the National 
Service”; “The National Civil Service System”; 
“Classification and Compensation of Social 
Science Positions”; “Recruitment of Social 
Scientists”; “Examination and Certification of 
Social Scientists”; “Career Conditions in the 
National Service”; “The Training of Social 
Scientists for Government Service’; “Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations.” 

Employment . trends and conditions are 
pointed out, and particular attention is given to 
special circumstances growing out of wartime 
needs. On the whole the author expresses ap- 
proval of employment practicies developed dur- 
~ ing the war for the more effective recruitment 
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and utilization of social scientists in federal serv- 
ice, but he is justifiably critical of the shortcom- 
ings of a highly traditionalized classified civil 
service with reference to scientific and profes- 
sional workers, Although the brochure is pri- 
marily expository rather than hortatory, widely 
recognized factors limiting the effectiveness of 
the civil service commission are listed, and sug- 
gestions are made for needed improvements. 

In addition to showing how the system oper- 
ates internally and stating how its operation 
might be improved, the author indicates how 
professional social science associations, colleges 
and universities, could co-operate in the attain- 
ment of desired objectives. (Incidentally, there 
is a brief comparison of the pros and cons of em- 
ployment in civil service and in university 
work.) Academicians responsible for the train- . 
ing of social scientists should be interested, for 
example, in the bureaucratic complaint about 
the overspecialization, lack of experience in 
group research, inability to write concisely and 
to meet deadlines, deficiency in basic tools and 
techniques (especially the statistical) of re- 
search, and other inadequacies of persons re- 
cruited for social science positions with the 
federal government. a 

The whole study is admittedly exploratory 
and in many instances merely sets forth what is 
already generally known by all social scientists 
acquainted with federal civil service employ- 
ment conditions, but it does serve the very use- 
ful purpose of bringing together within brief 
compass some very important facts and recom- 
mendations. Although its brevity necessarily 
precludes anything more than the touching 
upon a large number of crucial problems, it does 
suggest areas for further and more intensive in- 
quiry as well as the need for implementing the’ 
author’s suggestions for changed civil service 
procedures. 

Locan WILsoN 
Tulane University 


Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Illness: A 
Survey: of the Social Psychology of Physique 
and Disability. By RoGER G. BARKER, 
Beatrice A. Wricat, and Morir R. 
Gonicx. (“Social Science Research Council 
Bulletins,” No. 55.) New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1946. Pp. ix+372. 


Within the last three decades, the “body- 
mind” problem has been investigated concert- 
edly from three directions, with a consequent 
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accretion of research and clinical studies in 
(1) psychosomatics, (2) physique-temiperament 
relations, and (3) the influences of cultural and 
personal definitions of the body—normal and 
pathological—upon personal adjustment. 

This monograph is designed as a critique and 
synthesis of the literature in the third field and 
to a lesser extent in the second. This interest is 
designated by the authors as “somatopsycholo- 
gy” and is within the scope of the “social psy- 
chology of physique.” The specific topics con- 
sidered are (1) behavior differentials among 
normals, resulting from variations in physical 


.size, muscular strength, and motor ability; 


(2) the somatopsychological significance of 
crippling; (3) the psychology of the tubercular; 
(4) the somatopsychological significance of im- 
paired hearing; (5) the social psychology of 
acute illness. A chapter is devoted to the em- 
ployment problems of the disabled, and a com- 
prehensive and pertinent bibliography on these 
and other topics—e.g., heart disease, cosmetic 
defect, rheumatism, cancer—is added. 

In assessing the merits and limitations of 
this volume, we can view it as a critique and 
compendium; in part, as the beginning of a the- 
oretical synthesis & the field; and, in addition, 
as a guide for the treatment and care of certain 


types of disabled and ill persoas. 


It is as a critical review that the work makes 
its chief contribution. Previous studies are 
weighed with keen discernment; substantiated 
hypotheses are sifted from speculative asser- 
tions; gaps in the field are noted, and, frequent- 
ly, problems suggested for future inquiry. Char- 
acteristic of this attitude, we quote the following 
evaluation of the studies dealing with normal 
physique and personality: 

While there is evidence of weak relationships 
between physical measures of physique and per- 
sonality and social behavior (relationships that are 
by no means negligible) methodological short- 
comings make it doubtful if this is a true picture of 
the situation. We are inclined to give more weight 
to such indirect and non-objective evidence as the 
sensitivity of laymen to physical characteristics 
and clinica] case studies which indicate that normal 
variations in physique can have tremendous influ- 
ence upon behavior. The great need as we see it is to 
find means of measuring physique and behavior in 
psychologically meaningful units [p. 21]. 


But it is with the concepts offered as the begin- 
ning of a theoretical scheme that the reviewer 
finds less reason for future promise. In attempt- 
ing this synthesis, the authors would be con- 
fronted by the two dimensions of materials 
from individual and social psychology. In addi- 
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tion, the concepts of topological psychology 
with their Eticlidian stiffness and terminological 
weight do not necessarily lighten ‘the task but 
sometimes may even complicate it. For ex- 
ample, such constructs as “overlapping situa- 
tion,” “consonance,” “potency,” and “va- 

lences,” however well received in some psycho- 
logical quarters, impress the reviewer as leading 
to a static exteriority which ignores the meaning- 
ful and interpretive features within the person 
in defining and redefining his social reality and 
his “self.” The authors, to be sure, have used 
this conceptual scheme with logical consistency 
and have adhered closely to the evidence. But 
the question remains as to whether these tools 
of thought are the best media for abstracting the 
inner personal dynamics of the disabled person 
within his social context. The appraisal of some 
psychoanalytic concepts is beyond the limits of 
the review, but one cannot help wondering 
whether the “regression” of the adult in an 
acutely ill condition makes for an ‘“‘egocentrici- 
ty” similar to that of an infant, or is it anala- 
gous? At any rate, further clarification of the 
personal dynamics is necessary. 


In its practical aspects, the book offers im- 
plicit and explicit suggestions and clues for cor- 
recting or improving existent practices in hos- 
pital organizations, in patient-doctor relations, 
and in rehabilitation programs: 


.... The chief weakness of the occupational 
therapy movement is its failure to develop an ade- 
quate rationale for its program. It has offered 
neither objective proof of its effectiveness nor a 
theoretical basis for its procedures. Here is an 
example of the impracticability of being too im- 
mediately and completely practical [p. 264]. 


Finally, the obstacles, misunderstandings, and 
lack of organized aid encountered by the dis- 
abled in finding vocational outlets are described. 
The reviewer believes with the authors that 
“employment is one of the crucial aspects of the 
adjustment problems of the physically dis- 
abled” (p. 296). 

In short, the authors have delineated a field 
of inquiry—“somatopsychology.” They have 
amassed and critically scrutinized many per- 
tinent studies in the field, and, by thus minimiz- 
ing the preliminary work, they have provided a 
short cut to future research. By their practical 
suggestions, they can help medical practitioners, 
therapists, employers, and others who deal with 
disabled persons. f 

S. Kirson WEINBERG 


Roosevelt College 
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ABSTRACT 


The present position of sociology as a science is best stated in relation to the other social sciences, par- 
ticularly social anthropology and psychology. That interdisciplinary co-operation in social science research is 
increasing is shown by recent changes in the organization of university departments and research programs: 
A synthesis of theoretical equipment is also developing. The war service of sociologists was of a varied nature 
in government, the armed services, and the universities. A discussion of important published works and of 


trends in the professional journals is included. 


T.: 

The effect of the war on American so- 
ciology was mixed. On the one hand, war 
provided stimuli and opportunities which 
hastened certain lines of development. On 
the other, by drawing personnel away from 
their normal professional work and by im- 
posing additional teaching burdens on the 
rest, it slowed up and inhibited certain other 

' trends. Since it came into an already con- 
fused and complicated situation, we cannot 
now possibly estimate whether this period 
has or has not meant a major turning-point 
in the history of the subject. The very pau- 
city of publications of major scientific inter- 
est and significance indicates this. Only the 
results of the early postwar years, as shown 
in the publications of work to which the 
mature personnel of the field can now return 
and in that produced by the younger genera- 
tion just emerging into professional matur- 
ity, will enable us definitely to asses the 
larger trends. ; 

1 An excellent general survey of American soci- 


ology, considerably more detailed than the present 
one, is this article by Edward Shils in Pilot Papers 


(London), June, 1947. 


Institutionally, sociology was relatively 
firmly established among the social sciences 
in the American academic world when war 
came. It had its departments in most of the 


leading universities, its network of profes-. 


sional societies and journals. But on the 
deeper level of the intellectual content and 
structure of the discipline, there was consid- 


erably less unity and definiteness of orienta- 


tion or security of status. The fundamental 
reasons were to be sought in certain general 
features of the state of thought about man 
and society. 


The most important intellectual disci- 


_ plines dealing with this field in our great 


cultural tradition of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries have been law, 
economics, and psychology. The first, by its 
integration with a great practicing profes- 
sion, has stood somewhat aside from the 
main organization of academic disciplines.? 
It is probably still, however, the most im- 
portant systematic basis of orientation to 


aït has, however, provided the principal intel- 


lectual foundations of political science as a distinc-: 


tive discipline. 
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human affairs. Economics, secondly, has 


been the best-integrated specifically social. 


science with a distinctive and highly elabo- 
rated analytical conceptual scheme. Within 
the past generation, furthermore, it has be- 
come the principal basis of a flourishing 


' body of applied skills of a highly profession- 


alized character. Psychology, finally, has 
been the principal mediator between the 
_ biological sciences and the field of social be- 
havior. Particularly because of its biological 
_background, it, too, has had a relatively firm 
scientific orientation and a strategic posi- 
tion. Somewhat later than economics, it has 
. undergone a great development of profes- 
sional application—above all, in the fields of 
psychiatry and clinical psychology, in rela- 
` tion to the problems of the individual. 
Our cultural tradition in the social field 
‘has placed these three disciplines in a pe- 
culiarly strategic position. The emergence of 
sociology has largely resulted from growing 
dissatisfaction with certain features of the 
tradition, with the formalism of the legal 
approach, the individualism and rational- 
ism of economics, and the individualism and 
biological orientation of psychology. Thus, 
. conceptually as well as otherwise, sociology 
has tended to be a residual discipline, to be a 
haven for all sorts of ideas and people who 
did not find a congenial berth anywhere else. 
It should be added that the earlier at- 
tempts at conceptualization involved specu- 
lative constructions—theories of social evo- 
lution and factor theories—of a scope and 
‘ degree of abstraction which were in conflict 
_with the sound empirical attitudes of well- 
trained modern scientific investigators. Pre- 
cisely the generation which saw the greatest 
opportunity for the emergence of a new the- 
oretical discipline was handicapped by the 
general reaction against theory which ac- 


` companied the collapse of these speculative 


constructions. 

The primary emphases of developing so- 
ciology have thus been set by its position 
relative to these older disciplines. By con- 


trast with the law it has tended to be con- , 


cerned with the informal and spontaneous 


aspects of the ordering of social life. By con- 
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trast with economics it has emphasized the 
nonrational and the elements of order and 
structure which were prior to—and, toa de- , 
gree, independent of—the rational actions of 
individuals. Finally, by contrast with psy- 
chology it has emphasized the collective pat- 
terning of social life, but also its independ- 
ence from purely biological determination. 
It is not strange that the fashioning of an 
integrated discipline out of these compo- 
nents has proved’a slow and difficult task, 
which even now is far from being complete. 
Substantial ‘progress has, however, been 
made, so much so that a genuine synthesis 
seems to. be in sight. 

It is a cardinal fact that, in thée.areas des- 
ignated above, sociology has not stood with- 
out competition. In response to pressures to 
correct their peculiar types of abstractness, 
both law and economics have put out pseu- 
dopodia in the direction of what is ordinarily 
called a sociological type of interest—as in 
the emergence of sociological jurisprudence 
and of institutional economics. But as at- 
tempts to meet the needs of the field as a 
whole, whatever their contributions to cer- 
tain crucial problems of their own disci- 
plines, these do not occupy a central posi- 
tion. With social anthropology and social 
psychology, however, the situation is differ- 
ent. i ; 

Through its specific relation to the study 


- of nonliterate peoples, in their physical, his- 


torical, and sociocultural aspects, anthropol- . 
ogy has become organized separately from, 
the other disciplines, spanning biology and 
the social sciences as well as history and the 
analytical social disciplines. Within it there 
have been two major trends of interest. One 
is the tendency for social anthropology to 
become specialized and thereby relatively 
independent of physical anthropology and 
archeology. This has raised in an even more 
acute form than before the question of ‘its 


` relations to the other social sciences. Sec+ 


ondly, there has been a marked tendency for 
social anthropologists to abandon their tra- 
ditional limitation to the study of nonliter- 
ate societies and to embark on an “anthro- 
pology of modern life.” Unquestionably, at . 
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the present time, social anthropology and 
sociology are, as conceptualized disciplines, 
so close together as for many purposes to be 


almost fused. Whether the theoretical dif- - 


ference given on the one hand in the focus on 
“culture,” on the other on “society,” will be 
sufficient to justify their permanent sepa- 
rate maintenance remains to be seen. 

In a somewhat similar manner that part 
of the field of. psychology closest to the 
study of concrete social behavior has tended 
progressively to split off from the main body 
and to become more and mare closely as- 
similated to social science. In particular, the 
close integration of much of psychology with 
biology has come to be either irrelevant or a 
positive hindrance. Furthermore, in the 
process of actual theoretical development, 
much of the older biologically oriented indi- 
vidualism has been modified so as to permit 
a close and direct integration with sociology 
in its direct concern for the structure and 
dynamics of the social system as a whole. 

It is, therefore, not so much in the estab- 
lished domain of sociology but rather-pri- 
marily in the dynamic interplay of these 
three academic groups that the most active 
thinking toward a new synthesis has been 
taking place. This synthesis will at least end 
the older monopoly of law, economics, and 
psychology as the theoretical sciences of so- 
cial behavior and may fit them, as well as 
newcomers, into a modified and refined con- 
ceptual scheme for the social sciences as a 
whole. Whether only one new discipline, or 
a cluster, will emerge cannot yet be pre- 
dicted. For the present, it can safely be said 
that no specialist in one field can be a com- 
petent student of general or theoretical so- 
ciology, social anthropology, or social psy- 


chology without a thorough knowledge of - 


the main contributions of the other two and 
without actually continually using them and 
incorporating them into his own work.’ As 
` research has stepped more and more out of 
the library and into the field, it has become 


3 This is not to say that cross-fertilization with 
other social disciplines and with biology has be- 
come unimportant; it is merely that the collabora- 
tion is not so close as it is among these three. 
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less and less possible for the individual work- 
ing entirely by himself to produce significant. 


results; it has thrown ever greater emphasis 
on collaborative research. But, concomitant 
with this tendency, there has been a growing 
realization of the abstractness—and there- 


fore partialness—of the contributions of any: - 


one theoretically integrated discipline to a 
given concrete problem. Therefore, in be- 
coming: collaborative, research has at the 


z 


same time become much more interdiscipli- 


nary. This trend can be expeċted to be con- 
tinued in the future, with improvement of 
research techniques and refinement of con- 
ceptual approaches. 

Thus, as it entered the war period, so- 
ciology was an important part of a dynamic 
and rapidly developing complex of scientific 
thought and activity. It was in flux; its rela- 
tion to several of its closer academic neigh- 
bors was far from crystallized; its more fun- 


damental significance in our culture would © 
have to be the product of further develop 


ment after the war. 


i 
As compared with the lawyers, the econo- 
mists, and the psychologists, sociologists as 
a professional group were not in a favorable 


` position to make a major contribution to the 


war. They did not, with a few exceptions, 


have a clearly recognized sphere of technical _ 
competence which would have made it a 


matter of course for those in authority to 
call upon their services, even where they 


were potentially valuable. Hence, the war , 
service of members of the profession is high- , 


ly varied, with individuals finding a niche 
wherever they could, too often in functions 
which had no connection with their profes- 
sion. Many served as line officers or enlisted 


men in the arméd services; at least one’ 


taught physics in his institution to help 
make up for the severe shortage of instruc- 
tors in that field. 


- Before the war there were two main. 


places in government where sociologists as 
such were firmly established as essential 
technical personnel: in the. Bureau of the 
Census and in the Division of Farm Popula- 
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tion and Rural Welfare of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. D 
The great technical innovations which 
were introduced in the census of 1940 in the 
fields of population and the labor force 
_ greatly expanded the need for sociologically 
trained personnel. A considerable number of 
professional sociologists—most conspicuous- 
ly Philip M. Hauser as assistant director— 
have been employed there. The war placed 
new demands on the census for supplying 
various government agencies with vital in- 


formation about the population and re- 


sources of the country, with the result of 
greatly expanding its functions. In particu- 
lar, the bureau has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of sampling techniques on the basis of 
which it has been possible to make current 
reports on manpower, migration, and like 
matters, in addition to the decennial enu- 
meration. The developments of the census 
are of the first importance as a direct service 
to government and perhaps even more in 
expanding the research materials at the dis- 
posal of social scientists. In this develop- 
ment sociologists have played a leading 
part.4 

The Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare, of which Carl C. Taylor is 
chief, has the longest record of a major gov- 
ernment agency manned primarily by so- 
ciologists and specifically recognizing the 
distinctive contribution the sociologists had 
to make. It has had a professional personnel 
of about forty for some years. Not only has 
- it conducted an ambitious program of re- 
search of its own, but it has kept the kind of 
considerations which are the sociologist’s 
special concern continually before the minds 
of policy-making officials of the Department 
of Agriculture. A sociological influence, and 
the placement of sociologists in important 
positions, has come to characterize the De- 
partment of Agriculture to a notable de- 
grees 


4 Philip M. Hauser, “Wartime Developments in 


Census Statistics,” American Sociological Review,’ 


X, No. 2 (1945), 160-69. 


s Conrad Taeuber, “Some Recent Developments 
in Sociological Work in the Department of Agricul- 


f 
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These two government organizations 
were built primarily on sociological develop- 
ments in the statistical study of population 
and in the study of small communities—the 
latter having also been forwarded greatly by 
anthropology. Another field of rapid growth 
was the study of attitudes and opinion most 
particularly in the use of questionnaire and 
interview techniques, applied to relatively 
small but carefully selected samples, to get 
statistically significant diagnoses of the atti- 
tudes, opinions, and morale of large groups. 
This is a field in which sociologists have 
been so closely associated with social psy- 
chologists that there would be great difficul- 
ty in drawing the line between them. This 
type of study had been established in gov- 
ernment before the war in the Division of 
Program Surveys of the Department of 
Agriculture, particularly since Rensis Likert 
became its chief. Though some sociologists 
participated, the main tone in this organiza- 
tion has been set by social psychologists. Its 
functions have been expanded during the 
war, with studies made for various agencies 
of the government outside agriculture, such 
as the investigations made for the Treasury, 
in connection with war-bond campaigns; for 
the Federal Reserve Board; and for the War 


‘Department, on the subject of the attitudes 


of veterans. 

Under more directly sociological auspices, 
a notable development of this type of work 
occurred in the Research Branch of the In- 
formation and Education Division of the 
War Department with S. A. Stouffer as 
director of research. A professional staff of 
forty or more, both in and out of uniform, 
made an extensive series of studies of prob- 
lems of attitudes and morale within the 
Army. One study had an important part in 
the Army’s decision to give combat veterans 
priority in the order of discharge. Fortunate- 
ly a large proportion of the more significant 
of these studies is being prepared for publi- 
cation by a group from the former War De- 
partment staff, under a grant of the Car- 


ture,” American Sociological Review, X, No. 2 , 
(1945), 169-75. 
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negie Corporation to the Social Science Re- 
search Council. : 

The other most significant study of this 
type was the Strategic Bombing Surveys of 
Germany and Japan. Each survey included 
a study directed by Likert of the effects of 
bombing on enemy morale. In his staff for 
both studies were included a number of so- 

_ Ciologists as. well as psychologists. Among 
others in this work have been Theodore 
Newcomb, Charles P. Loomis, Clifford Kirk- 
patrick, Conrad Arensberg, and Richard 
Williams. The inclusion of a cross-cultural 
point of view notably broadened the per- 

- spective of the scientific problems. 

On a smaller scale there have been other 
studies of this type in other agencies, for 
example, the work of Clyde Hart in the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. There was also 
the work of Margaret Mead and her staff 
for the Committee on Food Habits of the 
National Research Council. Though not a 
government enterprise, the committee 
worked in close collaboration with various 
government agencies, utilizing the services 
of sociologists in various parts of the coun- 
try. : 
Among attitude studies for use in propa- 
ganda and psychological warfare, the largest 
was probably the Foreign Morale Analysis 
Division of the Office of War Information, 
directed by Alexander Leighton, a psychia- 
trist, and Clyde Kluckhohn, a social anthro- 
pologist, without direct participation of so- 
ciologists. But at least two sociologists, 
Julian Woodward and Hans Speier, played 
prominent roles in the work of O.W.I. in 
other connections. This work shaded into 
the more general problem of the understand- 
ing of the social structure and culture of for- 
eign countries for a variety of purposes. 
Here and there in the government, sociolo- 
gists—or anthropologists and psychologists 

with a closely related point of view—par- 
` ticipated in this type of work. The largest 


organization was the Research and Analysis - 


Branch of the Office of Strategic Services 
under the direction of a modern historian, 
W. L. Langer; it included a scattering of so- 
_ ‘¢iologists, anthropologists, and psycholo- 
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gists. A large contribution was made by men ` 
who remained in their academic institutions 
to teach in the Army Civil Affairs Training 
Schools and the Army Specialized Training 


Division’s Foreign Area and Language Pro- 


grams. These programs awakened a new 
interest in the cultural and social differences 
between the United States and foreign areas 
and gave sociologists an opportunity to 
show their contributions. At the same time it ` 
impressed upon them the indispensability of 
collaborative work with the other social dis- 
ciplines and the students of foreign lan- 
guages. It was a development which prom- 
ises important further progress in the post- 
war world. 

A similar use of sociologists took place in 
the arrangement between the State Depart- , 
ment and the Department of Agriculture to _ 
send a group of rural sociologists to Latin- _ 
American countries. Under this program ex- 
tensive studies have been made by Carl 
Taylor in Argentina, T. Lynn Smith in 
Brazil, and Nathan Whetten in Mexico. 

Thus, the professional participation of 
sociologists in the war reflected the state of 
the subject fairly accurately. The opportuni- 
ties they had were far inferior to those of 
economists or psychologists. On the whole, 
they probably contributed less than did the 
anthropologists—the latter, to be sure, hav- . 
ing the great advantage of being virtually 
the, only group with special knowledge of 


‘many out-of-the-way parts of ‘the world 


which suddenly became of prime impor- 
tance. Still, the war gave sociologists a 
larger opportunity than ever before to show 
what they could do, and good advantage 
was taken of the opportunity. 

How much of the sociologists’ part in the 
affairs of government will survive the war it 
is difficult to say. Except for the Census 
Bureau and the Department of Agriculture, 
the immediate prospect is for very little. In 
the longer run, however, it should gradually 
increase. For the present, the most impor- 


é See Robin M. Williams, “Some Observations 
on Sociological Research in Government during 
World War II,” American Sociological Review, XI 
(October, 1946), 573-77. à 
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tant developments will undoubtedly shift 
back to the universities and to a few other 
private research activities. 


Tir 


Sociologists who remained at their uni- 
versity posts were by no means unaffected 


by the war. Shortages of personnel, round- 


the-calendar teaching schedules, increased 
numbers of undergraduate students, and ad- 


_ ditional administrative tasks created heavy 


$ 


burdens for them. The consensus of the 
University of Minnesota faculty, for exam- 
ple, was stated by Stuart Chapin (in a per- 
sonal communication): “There has been 
considerable sacrifice of scholarship at the 
graduate level, as this may be expressed in 
terms of productive and creative writing and 


‘research, because of the need of drawing off 
time and energy to take care of the enor- 


_ mous increase in student load at the junior 


college level.” In many cases there were 


- very few graduate students left to demand 


attention. Those who remained were largely 
women and ‘a few foreign students. Some 
light on the decline in numbers of graduate 
students is furnished by figures on the 
award of Ph.D. degrees, as reported an- 
nually in the July issues of the American 


` Journal of Sociology. In the years from 1939 


to 1942 over fifty Ph.D. degrees were 


awarded annually. In 1943 the number was . 


thirty-five; in 1944, thirty-three. The num- 


bers working on Ph.D. theses declined little 
` during these years, but it is likely that the 


projects taken up earlier were carried on the 
rolls as active and reported as active, even 
though the candidates were in the armed 
forces or in government war work, 

Some of those who stayed at the univer- 
sities were given the opportunity to do war- 
related research or teaching which may be of 
general sociological significance. For ex- 
ample, at the University of Michigan, stud- 
ies of the huge Willow Run plant, built for 


‘the Ford Motor Company, were made. But 


most war-related work was only of indirect 
sociological interest. Perhaps the work of 
greatest congeniality was in the Army- 
sponsored Foreign Area and Language Pro- 
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grams, mentioned above. Sociologists who ` 


had been refugees from Europe were of par- 
ticular value in the European curriculums. 

The interest in the cultural area as a unit 
of study ‘has continued into the postwar 


period. Thus at the University of Michigan _ 


there will be curriculums in the Far Eastern 
and Latin-American areas. At Harvard Uni- 
versity, since the fall of 1946, sociologists 


have had a share in the studies of the Far ` 


East and Soviet Russia. Other important 

“area” programs have been established at 
Yale, Northwestern, and me University of 
Washington, 7 


IV 


The professional journals of sociological 
interest continued publication throughout 
the war on their regular schedules, although 
paper shortages necessitated a diminution in 


size and the adoption of the two-column, 


format. In general, the journals provided, as 
they usually do, a good perspective on the 
state of current sociological research. While 
the volume of publishable papers was main- 
tained nearly at pre-war levels, it is likely 
that there were many fewer outstanding 
contributions. 

The American Journal of Sociology, oldest 
of the journals, and the American Sociologi- 
cal Review, official publication of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, remained the most 
important mediums. Social Forces, however, 
although still primarily devoted to the prob- 
lems of the South, continued to publish 
some outstanding articles of general inter- 
est. Sociology and Social Research, published 
on the Pacific Coast, also had a regional 
focus. Despite the war, plans made in t941 
matured in October, 1942, when the first 
issue of the Journal of Legal and Political So- 
ciology was published under the editorship 
of Georges Gurvitch, with an advisory board 
of distinguished American social scientists. 
The articles in the first issues set a remark- 
ably high level of interest and value. Upon 
the return of Professor Gurvitch to France, 


7 Robert B. Hall, Area Studies (“Social Scienze 
Research Council Pamphlets,” No. 3 [New York, 
1947)). . 
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publication’ responsibility was assumed by 
the University in Exile. 


The journals of peripheral interest to so- ` 


ciologists remained the same, among them 
being the Journal of Social Philesophy, the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, and Social Research pub- 
lished by the University in Exile. To these a 
new publication was added, the Journal for 
the Psychological Siudy of Social Issues, 
which sought to capture the attention of the 
layman as well as of the professional. 

The special issues devoted to single sub- 
jects by the American Journal of Sociology 
and the American Sociological Review reflect 
the changes of interest of sociologists during 
the war. In 1939 and 1940 the Journal had 
sponsored symposiums on personality traits, 
Freud, human ecology, and social attitudes. 
The articles summed up past theoretical de- 

‘velopments and research, formulated un- 
- solved problems, and pointed the path to 
further research. In 1941 the Journal pub- 


lished an issue on war and one on morale and ' 


civilian defense. In 1942 there was an issue 
on recent social changes; this was descrip- 
tive rather than theoretical and related to 
immediate social issues. In June, 1944, the 
Review devoted a whole issue to the Soviet 
Union.’ In March of that year the Journal 
anticipated the future’ in an issue on the 
postwar world. The outstanding single issue 
during the war, for its symbolic value as 
much as for its stock-taking articles, was the 
semicentennial issue of the Journal. In the 


American university’ world, fifty years is a 


venerable age for a professional social sci- 

ence journal. i 
The American Sociological Society con- 

tinued as the most general and inclusive pro- 


fessional organization. Because of govern- 


ment restrictions on wartime travel, the an- 
nual meetings after 1942 had to be aban- 
doned. The meeting in March, 1946, was the 


first postwar gathering. The regional so- . 


ciological societies also continued, but they, 
too, were forced to curtail their meetings. 


Vvo 
_ During the war, responding to immediate 
_ needs and looking to the postwar future, the 
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- sociology departments at the universities in- 
. stituted important changes. The Committee 


on Training and Recruitment of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society reported that one- 
third of the institutions offering Ph.D. train- 
ing had made revisions of courses before the 
end of the war and that all the rest were 
planning changes. Sociologists shared the 
widespread feeling of the times in education 
as a whole, the need for stock-taking and 
revaluation, of setting new and clearer goals, 
and ‘of taking more adequate steps to reach 


‘them. 


At Princeton University, where there had 


‘been a notable gap in the ranks of academic 


sociology on both the undergraduate and the 
graduate levels, the teaching of sociology ` 
was finally introduced in 1945, at first only 
for undergraduates. Kingsley Davis, for- 
merly chairman of the department of so- 
ciology at Pennsylvania State College but 
more recently attached to the Office of Pop- | 
ulation Research at Princeton, continued his” 
affiliation with that office and, in addition, 
inaugurated sociology and social anthropol- 
ogy courses. Three sociology associates as- 
sisted in the program, in addition to the 
work in demography of Frank W. Note- 
stein. Beginning in 1946, graduate instruc- 
tion was offered. With its outstanding popu- : 
lation research group, with Hadley Cantril’s 
Office of Public Opinion Research, and with 
full-fledged graduate instruction in sociology 
and social anthropology, Princeton prom- 
ised to become an important center of co- 
operative social science research. 
_ At Columbia University, the Office of 
Radio Research symbolized the broadening 
that had occurred in the scope of its work 
by changing its name to the Bureau for Ap- 
plied Social Research. Formerly limited to 
communications research under its director, 
Paul Lazarsfeld, the bureau is engaged in 
research in the field of public housing under 
its associate director, Robert Merton. 
Early in 1946, the University of Chicago 
announced a new “Program for Advanced 
Study in Industrial Relations,” an inter- 
departmental arrangement co-ordinated and 
directed by the Committee on Human Rela- . 


` 
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dons. in ideny, with W. Lloyd Warner 
and Burleigh B. Gardner as key figures. 
Originating at the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
in the work of Elton Mayo, T. North White- 
head, and F. J. Roethlisberger, the sociology 
of industrial relations seemed likely, espe- 
cially after this large expression of interest 
at Chicagò, to become one of the main 
focuses of interest in American academic so- 
ciology. The University of Michigan, with 
the great industrial community of Detroit 
close at hand, has also entered into this field 
of research, as havè also Cornell and the 
University of Minnesota. These programs 
are now all well established. 

The organization of research on an inter- 


` disciplinary basis, with special emphasis on 


SS 


the interrelations of sociology with social 
anthropology and social psychology, is not a 
new thing. Pioneering of this type had long 


been going on at the University of Chicago, 


in the work of its Committee on Research in 
the Social Sciences. The program in indus- 
trial relations at Chicago and those at other 
institutions, following one already developed 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, extend this collaboration to instruction 
in a broad topical field on an interdepart- 
mental basis. 

At Harvard University what is in some 
respects the most radical experiment in in- 
terdisciplinary organization yet attempted 
in a major university was begun in 1946. It 
consisted in the establishment of a single 
comprehensive Department of Social Rela- 
tions, as a regular unit of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, combining all the previous de- 
partment of sociology and the work in social 
and clinical psychology and in social an- 
thropology. Higher degrees are offered in 


_ four fields: sociology, social anthropology, 


social psychology, and clinical psychology. 
As an integral part of the same plan, or- 
ganized facilities for research have been set 
up through the establishment of a Labora- 
tory of Social Relations. Now entering the 
second year of operation, this Harvard pro- 
gram is fully established. - 

Two significant developments of organi- 
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zation have also recently occurred in the 


field of opinion research. They are (1) the 
establishment of the Survey Research Cen- 
ter at the University of Michigan under the 
direction of Rensis Likert and (2) the re- 
organization of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center under its new director, Clyde 
W. Hart, and its relocation at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In both institutions there 
should be close collaboration with the exist- 
ing departments of sociology. 


VI 


Most of the literature of the field which 
has appeared in book form during the war 
period is the product of research done before 
the war. There will, correspondingly, be a 
considerable lag before the major results of 
revived postwar research begin to appear. 
But what has been published during this pe- 
riod shows trends in line with the analysis of 
the position of sociology itself. Though in- 
tegration with economics, government, law, 
and individual psychology is by no means 
lacking, the main emphasis in the most im- 
portant works is on problems and factors 
which were not adequately covered in the 
older dominant disciplines. Second, the in- 
terdisciplinary character of the publications 
is very marked. Perhaps more of the works 


significant to sociology have been written 


by nonsociologists—mainly anthropologists, 
psychologists, and psychiatrists—than by 
sociologists themselves. Third, the trend 
toward collaborative research is a conspic- 
uous one. An attempt will be made to men- 
tion only a few works which best illustrate’ 
some major themes. 

It is worth noting that the older tradition ` 
of attempts to assess the basic lines in the 


. process of social development as a whole per- 


sists. The most conspicuous ‘and distin- 
guished example of this type of work is F. A. 
Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
which, with the publication of the fourth 
volume, was completed in this period.’ An- 


8 New York: American Book Co., 1937, and 1941; 
see also Society, Culture and Personality (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1947). 
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other example has recently appeared from 
the pen of the distinguished anthropologist, 
A. L. Kroeber, in his book Configurations of 
Culture Growth,’ in some ways similar to the 
work of the English historian Toynbee, 
though considerably less comprehensive. 
Such works inevitably contain a large ele- 
ment which may legitimately be called 
speculative in the sense that it is not subject 
to rigorous canons of scientific verification. 
But in a field of science which is struggling 
to establish such rigorous standards, the im- 
portance of this type of work as a source of 
fruitful ideas, stimulating hypotheses, and 
imaginative insight should not be lost sight 
of. It is a permanently necessary part of the 
total stream of social thought which at cer- 


tain points shades into the more modest but . 


also more rigorously scientific kind of work. 


It is important to recall the influence on 
_ creative thinking on American social science 
of the great European thinkers of the last 
generation. Certain of these Europeans have 
been well in advance of their American col- 
leagues in-the major reorientation of our 
thinking about man in society. Of these, 


four seem to be of predominant importance. 


—Freud, Durkheim, Pareto, and Max 
Weber. 

The theoretical work of Freud himself 
took a form-which made its satisfactory 
utilization in social theory particularly dif- 
ficult because it developed certain social 
theories which came into acute conflict with 


the thought which had developed from the - 


direct study of social phenomena rather 
than from the clinical study of the individ- 
ual. Nevertheless, Freudian theory has been 
a major influence by way of its role in psy- 
chiatry and other branches of psychology. 
Many of its fundamental contributions have 
now become so indispensable a part of the 
everyday conceptual tool kit of psychologi- 
cal thinking that their origin tends to be for- 
gotten. A more direct channel of influence 
on social science came from a revisionist 
movement within Freudian theory itself, 
which has borne fruit in direct interest in 


9 Berkeley: University of California Press, 1944. 
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social phenomena. Such writers as Horney,” 

Fromm,” and Kardiner,” all trained psycho- 
analysts, typify this trend. However inade- 
quate the theoretical level they have at- 
tained, owing in part to their failure fully to 
assimilate available social theory, their work 
is a major contribution toward the synthesis 


‘which must develop if sociology is to come 


to full maturity. 

Durkheim’s- influence on American ‘so- 
ciology is relatively old but may be said to 
have attained a new strength in the thinking 
of the younger generation. This has been 
facilitated by the appearance in the 1930’s 
of translations of two of his fundamental 
works," and by the attainment of a higher 
level of. secondary critical analysis of his 
work by Harry Alpert" and Talcott Par- 
sons. As in the case of Freud, much of 
Durkheim's influence has diffused to the 
point where it is so taken for granted that 
its source is no longer identified. As an ex- 
ample, the polemics of F. H. Allport against 
the “institutional fallacy,” though pub- 
lished in their most complete form in his 
book Institutional Behaviors as recently as 
1933, seem now to belong definitely to an era 
which is past. Durkheim’s attack on the 
older individualism has, when it is rightly 


12 Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of 
Our Time (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1937); New Ways in Psychoanalysis (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1939); and later works. 


“Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1941). 


% Abram Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers 
of Society (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945). - 

130On the Division of Labor in Society, trans. 
George Simpson (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933), 
and The Rules of Sociological Method, trans. S. A. 
Solovay and G. H. Mueller, ed. G. E. G. Catlin 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938). See 
also The Elementary Forms of Religious Life, trans. 
J. S. Swain (London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1926). 


14 Emile Durkheim and His Sociology (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939). 


15 The Structure of Social Action (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937). 

16 Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1933. 
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understood, been so thoroughly vindicated 
that the problem has ceased to be an issue. 
His broad position has become the platform 
from which further developments start as a 


‘matter of course. 


` The influence of Pareto”? is probably less. 


~ important. In the 1930’s there was a brief 


flurry of popularity, amounting almost to a 
fad, which quickly died out. However, in 
two respects his orientation should prove to 
have a permanent importance. First, he was 
one of the earliest to develop, with a wealth 
of illustration, an approach to the problem 


. of limitations on, and deviations from, the 
standards of rationality in action which ~ 


started from an analysis of the.social system 
as such and riot from the point of view of in- 
dividual psychology alone. This has greatly 
helped to bridge the gap between the indi- 
vidualistic tendencies of much of the psy- 
chology of an earlier generation and the 
analysis of social systems. Second, Pareto, 


‘perhaps more clearly than any other writer, 


has brought out the significance of a gen- 
eralized theoretical system in social science. 
This point of view is more esoteric and 
hence more restricted in its appeal, but it is 
a problem which will always be of funda- 
mental significance, the mare so as the sci- 
ence approaches greater maturity. When- 
ever this problem arises for critical consider- 
ation, Pareto’s work will for long provide 
one of the most important points of refer- 
ence. l f at 
Finally, Max Weber’s work, which is 
more recent in its influence in this country, 
has been handicapped by the fact that 
hitherto only bare fragments have been 
available in English translation and few 
American scholars are competent to read his 
difficult German. Fortunately, the difficulty _ 
has recently been substantially remedied by 


. the appearance of the volume of selections 


translated by Gerth and Mills.and of the 
translation of Part I of Wirtschaft und Gesell- 


11 The Mind and Society, ed. Arthur Livingston 
(4 vols.; New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935). 
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schaft® Other translations also are in pros- 
pect. Perhaps Weber’s greatest achievement 
was the providing of starting-points for a 
new treatment of the broad problems of 
comparative institutional structure. Since 
the breakdown of the older evolutionary 
theories of the Spencerian type, this critical- 
ly important dimension in the systematic 
thinking of the field has been in a deplorable 
state of confusion.. Weber’s own contribu- 
tion was fragmentary and incomplete, but 
it provides highly significant and useful per- 
spectives which, unlike the older ones, are 
compatible with the later theoretical devel- 
opments of the field. In addition to being 
systematic, they can also be integrated with 
those newer developments of dynamic the- 
ory which rest so heavily on modern psy- 
chology. They should be particularly sig- 
nificant in the growing field of area studies. 

The study of relatively small modern 
communities as total social systems’ was 
pioneered by the Lynds in their “Middle- 
town” studies? The period under review 
saw the beginning of the publication of the 
most ambitious of such efforts, the “Yankee 
City Series,” by W. Lloyd Warner and his 
colleagues.” Smaller studies emanating from 
the same group are Deep South by Davis and 
Gardner™ and Family and Society in Ireland 


18 H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, From Max 
Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1946); A. M. Henderson and 
Talcott Parsons, The Theory of Social and Economic 


‘Organization (New York: Oxford University Press, 


1947). 
19 Middletown (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 


. 1929) and Middletown in Transition (New York: 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937). 


20 Vol. I: The Social Life of a Modern Community, 
by W. L. Warner and Paul S. Lunt (1941); Vol. II: 
The Status System of a Modern Community, by 
Warner and Lunt (1942); Vol. III: The Social 
Systems of American Ethnic Groups, by Warner and 
Leo Srole (1945); Vol. IV: The Social System of the 
Modern Factory by Warner and Josiah Low; all 
are published at New Haven by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press. Two more volumes are forthcoming. 


Allison Davis and Burleigh B. and Mary. C. 
Gardner, Deep South: A Social Anthropological Study 
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‘by Arensberg and Kimball.” Still others 

have been made of various rural communi- 
ties and small towns. This is a primary field 
for the fusion of interests between sociolo- 
gists and social anthropologists. 

Studies of large urban communities, to 
say nothing of national societies, which seek 
to be similarly comprehensive, encounter 
very formidable practical difficulties. In re- 
cent years urban sociology can scarcely be 
said to have advanced significantly beyond 
the state it attained with the ecological 
studies done in Chicago under the influence 
of Park.and Burgess, which certainly have 
been a major landmark in the development 
of empirical studies. There are, however, 
signs of renewed interest, which will prob- 
ably bear important fruit in coming years. 

The war greatly stimulated attempts to 
deal with the national social system as a 
whole. Important attempts, most of them 
on the essay level, have been made, of which 
Fromm’s Escape from Freedom and Ruth 
Benedict’s The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword are among the more notable. Little 
that represents a genuine product of re- 
search has yet appeared in this field. It is to 
be expected that such attempts will be 
made, and they should constitute one of the 
most significant types of contribution in the 
future. They should not, however, be exclu- 
sively sociological products.4 A pioneering 
model, and a work that is probably the most 
significant single publication of the period, 
‘is An American Dilemma by Gunnar Myrdal 


“of Caste and Class (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941). 

a2 Conrad Arensberg and Solon T. Kimball, 
Family and Community in Ireland (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1940). 


23 See several books published in the “University 
of Chicago Sociological Series.” A significant 
recent study is Walter Firey, Land Use in Central 
Boston ` (Cambridge: 
1946). 

24 The volume, Japan's Prospect, by members of 
the staff of the Harvard Schoo] for Overseas Ad- 
ministration, is an example of a preliminary attempt 
to treat a national society with the collaborative 
resources of several disciplines, including sociology. 


Harvard University Press, ` 
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and his associates.*5 Though a study of the 
American Negro problem, it is conceived in 
such broad perspective that it is in fact a 
major contribution to the understanding of 
the broadest tensions and dynamics of 


contemporary American society. Myrdal. 


brought to it not only the detachment -due 
to the fact that he is of Swedish nationality 
but a thorough familiarity with both Ameri- 
can and European social science. It may be 
claimed as a product of American social sci- 
ence, not only because Myrdal himself had 
been influenced by American social science, 
but because it is a collaborative work where 
most of the members of the staff were Amer- 
icans, the majority sociologists. It does not, 
however, contribute much new knowledge 
of importance, or many theoretical tools. 
The field of ethnic and race relations has 
been receiving an increasing amount of at- 
tention from sociologists. Its treatment has 
been broadened from the older studies in > 
three directions. First is the perspective of 
the total functioning society, as exemplified, 
above all, in Myrdal’s work. Second is the. 
perspective of the diversity of social and cul- 
tural pattern and tradition, which can be ` 
seen in much of the recent literature on anti-. ` 
Semitism,” or in such studies as Williams’ 
South Italien Folkways? The Polish Peas- 


_ ant® has of course been the great prototype 


for such studies. Finally, analysis has been 
deepened by study of the psychological’ 
aspects, particularly in relation to the differ- 
ential patterns of socialization of the indi- 
vidual in different cultures and in relation to 
the psychological manifestations of cultural 


2s Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma: The 
Negro Problem and American Democracy (2 vols.; 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944). -` 


26 Isaque Graeber and Steuart Henderson Britt 
(eds.), Jews in a Gentile World: The Problem of Anti- 
Semitism (New York: Macmillan Co., 1942). 


27 Phyllis H. Williams, South Italien Folkways 
in Europe and America (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1938). - 


2 W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The 


-Polish Peasant in Europe end America (4 vols; 


Boston: Richard C. Badger, 1918). 
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. marginality. In both these latter respects, 
‘these studies merge into that field usually 
called “culture and personality.” Here prob- 
ably the most important studies have been 
made by anthropologists and psychologists 
such as Linton,’ Kardiner,3° Margaret 
Mead,” Cora DuBois,” and Kluckhohn and 
Leighton.33 
‘ Another field which will be built into the 
general subject of comparative culture and 
institutions is that of demography. The most 
important publications in this field are those 


- from the Princeton Office of Population Re- - 


search, a series which is only just begin- 
ning.34 
Still another field of great interest is the 
_ study of informal organization and the 
' subtle interrelations of persons in small in- 
formal groups. Some of the pioneering work 
in this field was done by the department of 
industrial research at the Harvard Business 
School, Similar work in the industrial field 
is continuing at the University of Chicago 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
Human Relations in Industry.35 Forthcom- 
ing monographic studies in the same field 
are the study of race relations in industry by 
' Everett C. Hughes and the study of the 
restaurant industry by William F. Whyte. 


” An extension of the same techniques and. 


29 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century, Inc., 1936) and The-Cul- 
tural Background of Personality (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century, Inc., 1945). ` 

3° Op. cit. i 

3: Coming of Age in Samoa (New York: W. 
Morrow & Co.,.1928); Growing Up in New Guinea 
(New York: W. Morrow & Co., 1930); and Sex and 
Temperament in Three Primitive Societies (New 
York: W. Morrow & Co., 1935). 

32 The People of Alor (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1944). 

33 Clyde Kluckhohn and D. C. Leighton, The 
Navaho (1946), and Leighton and Kluckhohn, 
Children of the People (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1947). 

34 See also Frank Lorimer, The Population of the 
Soviet Union (Geneva: League of Nations, 1946). 

33 Burleigh B. Gardner, Human Relations in 
Industry (Chicago: R. D. Irwin, Inc., 1945). 
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analytical point of view to another field is 
documented in Whyte’s Sireet Corner So- 
ciety. ’ ; 

The above list of publications, though far 
from complete, is illustrative of some of the 
principal trends of interest in research. It is 
notable that perhaps the most rapidly de- 
veloping field during the war, the statistical 
study of attitudes, has as yet resulted in no 
major publications, though very important 
ones can be expected in the next few years. 


In conclusion, sociology enters the pest- 
war period in a highly fluid and dynamic 
state. Many of its most important orienta- 
tions, particularly its relations to its closest 
academic neighbors, with their implications 
for institutional organization, remain to be 
settled. The recent past has been a period 
which has produced relatively little in the 
way of work of fundamental synthesis or 
new generalization on a comprehensive 
level.. It has, however, been a period of no- 
table ferment and experimentation. The 
field is pregnant with new possibilities which 
have a good chance of producing major new 
developments. But if great achievements are 
to be made, much additional work of the 
highest order will be needed. It has been a 
period of great challenge, stimulation, and 
promise. 

Three great problematic areas seem most 
important. First is the relation to neighbor- 
ing disciplines. Just what is sociology, as an 
entity within the world of learning, to be- 
come—imerely a pragmatically justified bit 
of intellectual scaffolding which has served a 
useful purpose for a limited period, or one of 
the major basic divisions of human knowl- 
edge? Second is the development of research 
techniques, including the organization of the 
collaboration of different kinds of special- 
ists, which are adequate to the magnitude of 
the tasks ahead. Great progress has been 
made in this field in recent years, but very 
much remains to be done.-Third is the prob- 
lem of theoretical synthesis, of the produc- 
tion of a sufficiently integrated yet diversi- 


36 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
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fied and flexible conceptual scheme which 
can do justice to the extreme complexity of 
our problems, and yet produce the kind of 
ordered and generalized analysis without 
which science worthy of the name cannot 
exist. Again, in this field, much progress has 
been made. Above all, there is a far wider 
appreciation of the nature of the problems 
and functions of theory than there was only 
a few years ago. But we cannot claim even 
to have approached the goal—the main tas 
lies ahead. i 
When to these purely scientific problems 
are added the social responsibilities which 
all trained intelligence—but, above all, so- 
cial science—must feel in a time like this,37 


37From the discussions of these problems the 
following may be cited: Philip M. Hauser, “Are 
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‘it is clear that to be a sociologist after World 


War II is to be in a situation of appalling 
difficulties. As a professional group we are 
committed to a venture which is in many 
ways without precedent and which, indeed, 
the pessimists freely predict to be impos- 
sible. It is a challenge worthy of the finest ' 
traditions of the American spirit of enter- 
prise. 


- HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


the Social Sciences Ready?” American Sociological 
Review, August, 1946, pp. 379-84; Carl C. Taylor, 
“The Social Responsibilities of the Social Sciences,” 
American Sociological Review, August, 1946, pp. 
384-92; Talcott Parsons, “The Science Legislation 
and the Role of the Social Sciences,” American 
Sociological Review, December, 1946, pp. 653-66, 
and Political Science Quarterly, June, 1947, pp- 241- 
49- 


CULTURE CONTACTS AND POPULATION GROWTH 


. EDWARD NELSON PALMER 


` 


ABSTRACT 


The population growth of native peoples is an inevitable result of European cultural incursion. The ex- 
pansion of Europe carries in its wake a disruption of the balance of numbers in non-European societies. 
The populations, especially of preliterate peoples, tend to be transformed from relatively stationary, near 
optimal numbers to aggregates which follow the Malthusian law of the increasing pressure of numbers on 
the food supply. The disequilibrium thus created is apparently neither guided nor restrained by the motives, 
expectations, and plans of either the cultural invader or the culturally invaded. It seems rather to follow 
from impersonal forces which weaken population checks and stimulate population growth. 


Numbers affect profoundly collective hu- 
man behavior. The old saw, “Two is com- 


pany and three is a crowd,” and the impor- - 


tant sociological duality,. primary and sec- 
ondary groups, both imply that intimacy is 
a ‘function of small numbers; that frag- 
` mentary, anonymous social contacts derive 
from groups of larger size; in short, that so- 
cial interaction among individuals varies in 
aggregates of different sizes. Jingoists, poli- 
ticlans, and demographers have commented 
upon population numbers as they relate to 
war. The intense specialization in produc- 
tion and the standardization in tools and 
equipment, two of the characteristic fea- 
tures of modern Western societies, rest on 
large population concentrations. The homo- 
geneous, Gemeinschaft character of preliter- 


ate societies has its genesis in small numbers. ` 


E. B. Reuter and C. W. Hart summa- 
rized trenchantly the relationship between 
numbers and social organization: 


Numbers and density, in turn, are important 
in the determination of social life and cul- 
ture development. Numbers make for protec- 
tion and safety from marauding groups and give 
the peace and security necessary to possession 
and accumulation. Numbers make possible a 
division of labor with its increased productive- 
ness and a modicum of leisure. All inventions 
and- discovery upon which culture advance 
depends are the work of superior men who are 
, relatively rare in any society. The larger the 
population the greater the likelihood of the 
appearance of extraordinary men, hence the 
greater the likelihood of invention, discovery, 
and the ability of control. Density increases 


the frequency of contacts and the amount of 
communication. Various facts basic to culture 
advance come directly from the size and density 
of population. .... d 


It follows that serious research into cul- 
ture contacts must consider pòpulation num- 
bers as they influence and are influenced by 
the meeting of peoples of diverse culturas. 
The present paper is addressed to the latter 
aspect of the problem. Specifically, it will 
treat the interrelation between culture con- 
tacts and population growth and investigate 
the hypothesis that population growth of 
surviving subordinated peoples is an inevi- 
table accompaniment of the acculturative 
process following upon European-native 
contacts. In other words, the paper purposes 
to examine the proposition that the so-called 
native or colonial populations, if they are 
not destroyed in the course of European cul- 
tural expansion, increase ultimately to sizes 
greater than existed prior to the coming of 
the Europeans. 

The hypothesis can’ be stated succinctly 
in two parts: The population size of isolated 
peoples is in balance with culture and sus- 
tenance; and European cultural invasion 
disrupts the dynamic balance of numbers in 
non-European societies and creates an im- 
balance which ultimately involves larger 
numbers. 


t Reuter and Hart, Introduction to Sociology 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933), 
p- gr. 
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CULTURE CONTACTS AND POPULATION GROWTH 


THE BALANCE OF NUMBERS 


The number of organisms occupying a ` 


given habitat at a particular time is funda- 
mentally a function of the available suste- 
nance. This principle grows out of a fact, 
- noted by Malthus, and later by Darwin, that 
the insurgence of life—the drive to live—is 
hedged in by a finite food supply. The biotic 
community is a web of interrelated plant 
and animal life in a territorial locus, wherein 
every animal form, having adjusted to the 
plant community base, is hunter and prey, 
eater and eaten. In such a natural order, 
numbers tend to balance with sustenance; 
insurgent life tends to increase to the limit 
of the means of subsistence. 

Man’s place in the biotic community is 
remarkably variable. The preliterate peoples 
whose cultures are most rudimentary adjust 
to the biotic community in almost the same 


way as do the fauna of the region. They live. 
in a natural sort cf economy balanced with ` 


the rest of life. In the more complex cultures 
the people, on the other hand, disturb the 
balance of nature. They do not adjust to 
natural life. They adjust the latter to human 
needs and goals—grow what wheat they 
want and nurture the cattle they desire. 
Man’s dominance in the biotic community 
enables him to regulate the entrance and de- 
parture of other forms of life into and from 
the biotic community at his will. | 

The size of human populations, while ul- 
timately dependent upon available suste- 
nance, is more immediately a function of cul- 
ture, since culture influences strongly the 
food supply. Thus, the number of human 
beings in an area is a consequence of (1) cul- 
ture and (2) means of subsistence.? The as- 
pects of culture involved are of two cate- 
gories: the state of the arts, that is, the arti- 
facts and ‘techniques used to exploit the 
natural resources of the area or to import re- 
sources to the area; and beliéfs supporting 
customary controls of natural increase— ei- 


2A. B. Hollingshead, “Human Ecology,” in 
R. E. Park (ed.), An Outline of the Principles of 
Sociology (New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1939), 
p- 78. 
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ther by birth control or by practices, such as 
infanticide, which heighten the death rate. 

One of the most intriguing theories deal- 
ing with the balance of human numbers is 
the optimum theory of population advanced 
by A. M. Carr-Saunders, the English popu- 
lationist.i The theory, in part an application. 
of the economic law of diminishing returns, 
sets.forth two propositions: 


1. That there is for any given area a size of 


` population which produces maximum economic 


welfare, i.e., maximum real income per head. 
Carr-Saunders states: “There will be taking 
into account, on the one hand the known arts 
of production and on the other hand the habits 
and so on of any people at any one time in a 
given area a certain density of population 
which will be the most desirable from the point 
of view of return per head of population. There 
will, in fact, under any given circumstances 
always be an optimum number; if the popula-- 
tion fails to reach that number or if it exceeds 
it, the return per head will not be so large as 
it would be if it attained that number.” 


2. That isolated preliterate populations tend 
to approach their optima. 


Carr-Saunders asserts that native peoples 
maintain nearly optimal size through the cus- 
tomary restriction of fertility. The customs 
operating in this manner include infanticide, 
abortion, and prolonged abstention from , 
sexual intercourse between married persons. 
He marshals considerable evidence’—some 
of it admittedly untrustworthy but much of 
it apparently reliable—to enable him to- 
state: “No matter in what quarter of the 
world we look wherever there are native 
races, one or more of these three customs is 
practiced except where native customs have 
been destroyed by European influence.”® In 

3 The Population Problem: A Study in Human 
Evolution (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922); Popu- 
lation (London: Oxford University Press, H. Milford, . 
1925); World Population: Past Growth and Present 
Trends (London: Oxford University Press, 1936). 

4 Carr-Saunders, The Population Problem A 
Study in Human Evolution, p. 200. 


s Ibid., chaps. iv-ix; esp. ae L 
6 Ibid., p. 16. | 
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order to explain the prevalence of these cus- 
toms, Carr-Saunders relies on the social 
Darwinian doctrine of natural selection. He 
holds that since optimum size of population 
is a desideratum in the struggle for survival 
‘and since customs which diminish fertility 
aid in the attainment of this goal, the peo- 
ples who practice them are selected for sur- 
vival. Hence, he comes to the conclusion: 
“Among existing primitive races, therefore, 
the checks which are set upon multiplication 
probably result in an approximation of the 
. density of population to the optimum num- 
ber.”7 - 

The validity of the optimum theory is not 
germane to the present paper except as it 
indicates that the population sizes of pre- 
literate peoples are relatively small and 
stable and that these sizes are equilibrated 
- to cultural as well as to physical factors. 


THE EFFECTS OF CULTURAL INVASION 
ON NON-EUROPEAN PEOPLES 


I. SMALL PRELITERATE SOCIETIES ~ 


Imbalance in the living patterns of pre- 
literate peoples issues from’ their contacts 


with European cultures. The means of sub- . 


sistence are increased with the introduction 
of advanced technology. Folkways, mores, 
traditions, beliefs, and institutions are modi- 
fied. Old attitudes and values fade out, and 
new ones emerge. When the coming of the 
Europeans produces this cultural disinte- 
gration, the immediate effect appears to be, 
generally, a diminution in the numbers of 
natives.’ Population decline seems to have 
occurred, for example, among the American 
Indians and the South Pacific Islanders.’ 


1 Ibid., p. 36. The optimum theory of population 
has been vigorously criticized by many population 
authorities (see, for example, Gunnar Myrdal, 
Population: A Problem for Democracy (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940]). 


8 Carr-Saunders, World Population, pp. 295-96. 


9 Ibid., pp. 295-306. The population figures for 
most non-European peoples are exceedingly inade- 
quate; see, eg, Robert R. Kuczynski, Colonial 
Population (London: Oxford . University Press, 
1937), who summarized the situation in this way: 
‘ “For some countries, such as Ethiopia, Liberia, 
Tran, and’ Peru, all population figures are wild 
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Cook reports on the most striking illus- 
trations of population reduction among the 
American Indians in The Conflict between the 
California Indian and W hite, Civilization. In 
the century following 1770 the California 
Indian population, exclusive of the Modoc, 
Paiute, and Colorado River tribes, shrank 
from 135,000 to 30,000%°—a decline of more 
than three-fourths (77.8 per cent). In the 
South Pacific the Fijian population fell from 
an estimated 200,000 in 1859 to 120,000 in 
1gor1—a decrease of 40 per cent.“ The Tas- 
manians and the Marquesans were entirely 
destroyed. The importation of European 
diseases, notably tuberculosis, malaria, 
syphilis, and pulmonary disorders, previous- 
ly unknown to the natives, is probably the 
major cause of the depopulation.* Psycho- 
logical factors, variously described as loss of 
morale, lassitude, and the lack of zest for 
living, also contribute to diminishing num- 
bers. 

However, if the natives survive, the de- 
cline in numbers eventually halts, and popu- 
lation growth sets in when the acculturative 
process becomes fairly well established. The 
major factors that operate to produce the 
increase appear to be (a) a sharp curtailment 
of positive checks to population growth and 


(b) an introduction of more effective tech- 


niques for exploiting natural resources. A 
notable decline in the death rate comes 


guesses, and the same is true, for example, of most 
Spanish colonies where all-data for a reasoned guess 
are lacking. The same conditions prevail in per- 
ticular areas of many territories, for example, the 
‘unpatrolled’ regions of New Guinea..... The 
proportion of the colonial population which actually 
has been enumerated varies greatly for the various 
parts of the world. In Africa it is only a very smali 
fraction. Moreover, in many colonies where the 
population has been enumerated the last census 
was taken in 1921. The most recent figures pub- 
lished there again either are reasoned guesses or 
estimates.” 


10S. F. Cook, The Conflict between the California 
Indian and White Civilization (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1943), Part HI. 


aR. W. Robson (ed.), The Pacific Islands Hand- 
book, 1944 (New York: Macmillan Co., 1945), p. r&t. 


12 Carr-Saunders, World Population, p. 297. 
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about from the first set of factors, and a sig- 
nificant rise in the number of persons which 
the area can support stems from the latter. 
Because of the lowered death rate there is 
an increase in the number of women in the 
child-bearing ages and a consequent rise in 
the birth rate. The net result is a rapid rate 
of natural increase which, in Malthusian 
terms, impels the population to press with 
increasing force on the means of subsistence. 

The positive checks which are weakened 


with the spread and establishment of Euro- . 


pean cultures include, among others: (a) dis- 
ease (morbidity declines as a result of scien- 
tific medicine); (b) war (colonial rule sup- 
presses intertribal warfare); (c) fertility- 
limiting customs (infanticide, abortion, and 
other life-destroying practices are cur- 


tailed); (d) hunger (the food supply becomes ` 


more dependable by way of augmented 
technology). 

The total Indian population of North, 
South, and Central America experienced 
rapidly declining numbers following Euro- 
pean conquest and increased later. Julian 
H. Steward, commenting on this point 
writes: 


The first European contact had devastating 
effect on the numbers of Indians, bringing a 
sharp decline everywhere and rapid extinction 
in some areas. During the first two centuries 
after the Conquest, the number was at least 
halved. .... Once adjustment was achieved 
many Indians showed a remarkable increase 
....and some multiplied beyond all expecta- 
tion. The Navajo, for example, increased in a 
century from 8,000 to more than 50,000. 
Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, and the Andean 
countries have almost certainly more than re- 
gained their aboriginal number. In fact, if 
mestizos are included, they have doubled it.*3 


Steward estimates that there were 13,170,- 
coo American Indians in 1500 as compared 
with 15,262,000 in 1940.4 His estimate lends 
credence to Carr-Saunders’ assertion 
“... it seems certain that there are now 

13 J. H. Steward, “The Changing American Indi- 
an,” in Ralph Linton (ed.), The Science of Man in 
the World Crisis (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945), pp. 291-92. 

14 Steward, op. cit., p. 292. 
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more American Indians of pure blood in the 
world than in 1492; therefore, they have 
more than reversed the heavy losses which 
they sustained.”s 

The Indians of the United States do not 
seem to have recovered, as yet, their esti- 
mated original numbers of 770,000 although 
they have demonstrated an erratically up- 
ward trend, at least since 1870. The census 
figures, somewhat unreliable because of dif- 
ferential emphases on the enumeration of 
Indians from census to census," show that 
their 1940 population (333,969) is thirteen 
times larger than that of 1870 (25,731) 

The native population of the island of 
Fiji has undergone a similar shift. The. 40 
per cent loss in numbers during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century has already 
been mentioned. However, the population 
rose by nearly two-thirds (65.1 per cent) be- 
tween Igor and 1936—from 120,124 to 
198,379, an increase due, in part, to the 
transplanted Indian ‘population of the 
colony. 


2, LARGE LITERATE SOCIETIES 


The contact of European peoples and cul- 
tures with non-European literate societies 
seems similarly to bring about population 
growth. In these instances, however, the. 
numbers tend to increase immediately and 
without prior diminution. According to 
Carr-Saunders, this is the history of Japan, 
India, China (with some exceptions), Cey- 
lon, Java, Egypt, Formosa, Algeria, and the 


~Philippines.?9 


Among these peoples, Western contacts 
simply accelerated the development of al- 
ready existing conditions productive of pop- 
ulation growth. The culture patterns, espe- 
cially religious practices, withstood the 
shock of contact and were. not destroyed. 


15s Carr-Saunders, World Population, p. 300. 


16 See Fifteenth Census of the United States: Popu- 
lation, IT, 27. ' i 


17 Ibid., p. 32, and Sixteenth Census of the United 
States: Population, II, 20. 


18 Robson, op. cit., p. 181. 
9 Carr-Saunders, World Population, pp. 260-94. 
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Fertility-limiting customs were not wide- 


spread among these peoples at the onset of 
‘Westernization. On the contrary, the birth 
rate was relatively high and the unrestricted 
family system prevailed. The effect of the 
European influence was to add to natural 
increase by encouraging a continuance of 
high levels of reproduction and by reducing 
the rates of mortality. Increased sustenance, 
the establishment of order and security, the 
development of transportation and commu- 
nication were among the consequences of 
European contacts which served to induce 
` population growth. As sanitation and scien- 
tific medicine are more widely disseminated, 
the death rate will tend further to diminish 
and the population will continue to enlarge. 
Java and Madura, in the Netherlands 
Indies, are illustrative of the direction of 
change in native populations. The. initial 
contact between Europeans and the Nether- 
lands Indies.occurred when the Portuguese 
-established a trading center in the Moluccas 
early in the sixteenth century. The Dutch 
began their conquest of the area in the first 
decade of the following century. The earliest 
available estimate of the native population 
of Java and Madura is for 1815, but the 
population curve has risen rapidly and 
` steadily since that time. Java and Madura’s 
‘estimated fifty million natives in 1943 are 
eleven times more numerous than they were 
in 1815.2° 
Algeria affords another example of an in- 
creasing native population following Euro- 
pean expansion. Pearl, after noting that “by 
- 1850 the essential work of conquest had 


been accomplished,” cites census figures of: 


the indigenous native population from 1856 
to 1921.% The Algerian increase is steady, 
although not so rapid as that of Java. Dur- 
ing the sixty-five-year period the aboriginal 
Algerians more than doubled their numbers. 


ao Robson (op. cit:) cites the following figures 
for Java and Madura: 


Year ' Population 
zats {rough estimate)......... 4,500,000 
19,540, 8x3 


++» 23,609,312 
-.- 28,386,121 
+++ 20,924,558 
ee. 34,433,476 
40,890,244 
roa (estimate) Tema nisana 50,000,000 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The conclusions from this brief analysis 
of culture contacts and ensuing population 
change validate the hypothesis that popula- 
tion growth of native peoples is an inevitable 
resultant ‘of European cultural incursion. 
The conclusion is, of course, qualified by the 
assumption that the native peoples are not 
destroyed by the initial and early contacts. 
The expansion of Europe carries in its wake 
a disruption of the balance of numbers in 
non-European societies. The -populations, 
especially of preliterate peoples, tend to be 
transformed from relatively stationary, 
near-optimal numbers to aggregates which 
increasingly follow the Malthusian law of 
the increasing pressure of numbers on the 
food supply. The disequilibrium thus creat- 
ed is apparently neither guided nor re- 
strained by the motives, expectations, and 
plans of either the cultural invader or the 
culturally invaded. It seems rather to stem 
from impersonal forces which weaken popu- 
lation checks and stimulate population 
growth. 

Implicit in these conclusions for those so- 
cial planners who seek to alleviate starva- 
tion and misery is the necessity for bringing 
into existence a rational means of limiting - 
population growth. This will be required for 
many non-European peoples until there is 
more widespread utilization of efficient tech- 
niques for enlarging and distributing the 
world supply of sustenance. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


a Raymond Pearl, The Biology of Population 
Growth (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925), Appen. 
p. 225, Table r2. 


Inpicenous NATIVE POPULATION 
OF ALGERIA . 


Total 
Observed 
Indigenous 
Native 
Population 


2,307,349 + 
2,723,851 ` 
2,652,072 
+ 2,125,052 
.... 1,462,936 
sees 2,842,407 
vane 3p 287,227 

++ 3,577,063 
. 3,781,098 
++ 4,098,355 
te 45477, 788 
+ 4,740,526 
4,924,938 





COURTSHIP AND PERSONALITY 


MEYER F. NIMKOFF AND ARTHUR L. WOOD 


ABSTRACT 


About five hundred students in an eastern coeducational college supplied information regarding their 
courtship behavior and completed the Bell Adjustment Inventory. Analysis of the data shows that the onset 
and frequency of dating are more closely related to the social than to the emotional factor in personality. 
On the other hand, in accounting for the onset and frequency of “going steady,” the emotional factor plays ` 
a bigger part. Students who start “going steady” in junior high school or earlier and who change “‘steadies” 
frequently are likely to be the emotionally maladjusted. Also, irrespective of educational level, students who 
“go steady” contrary to the wishes of their parents are inclined to be emotionally maladjusted. 


There is considerable interest, practical 

as well as theoretical, in the question of the 

. best age for youth to begin dating and to 
start “going steady.” Some writers? take the 
view that pairing-off as early as the Fresh- 

‘man or Sophomore year in college is inad- 
visable because it limits the field of choice 
too early and deprives the individual of the 
opportunity of making the best possible 
choice of a mate. This appears to be the 
view of college administrators generally. It 
is assumed that early pairing-off leads to 
binding commitments and that students 
who show a tendency to behave in this man- 
ner are lacking in prudence and are emotion- 
ally deficient. On the other hand, there are 
those who may feel that early pairing-off is 

“socially desirable, especially if it leads to 
early marriage. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
individuals with different types of personal- 
ity behave differently in this respect. Do 
emotionally well-adjusted youth tend to 
pair off earlier or later than poorly adjusted 
youth. The writers have undertaken to 
answer this question along with several 
others relating to courtship behavior and 
personality, using a sample of students at- 
tending an eastern coeducational college.? 


Ray Baber, Marriage and the Family (New’ 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939). 


2 Part'cipating in the study were Woody Bates, 
Jean Brock, Elaine Green, Mary Jane Groves, 
Margaret Gurnee, Muriel Parker, Eutha Richter, 
Nancy Wenrich, Norma White, and Mary Louise 
Green Woodword, all members of a sociology 
seminar. 


METHOD: 
A questionnaire designed to obtain in- 


formation on fifteen control factors and nine 


variables concerning dating and courtship 
behavior was drafted, revised, and pretest- 
ed. All questions could be answered by plac- 


. ings checks or numbers in the right-hand 


margin of the page.3 The Adjustment Inven- 
tory, Student Form, by Hugh M. Bell,4 was 
used for the measurement of personality 
factors in emotional and social adjustment. 

Sample—An attempt was made to take 
a random sample of the student population. 
Every other student listed in the university 
Directory received a letter requesting his or 
her presence in an auditorium conveniently 
located near the dining-halls. The letter re- 
quested the student’s co-operation in fur- 
nishing objective information regarding 
campus life. No mention was made of the 
real purpose of the meeting. 

About óo per cent or 362 students re- 
sponded to 609 letters. An additional 155 
questionnaires were filled out by students in 
sociology classes and by individuals reached 
by the members of the seminar, which 
brought the total sample to 517. This num- 
ber is slightly less than one-half the total 
university enrolment and is about propor-. 
tionately divided between the men and 


* women. 


3 Upon request, the authors will forward a copy 
of the questionnaire. Limited space prevents its 
inclusion here. 


4Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1934. 
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Reliability—Several precautions were 
taken to assure honest and accurate an- 
swers. The. questionnaires were unsigned, 
and steps were taken to keep the informa- 
tion anonymous. In addition, the student 
was motivated to answer honestly and ac- 
curately by providing him with a service 
through which he could obtain the results of 
his personality inventory, while maintaining 
the confidential nature of the information. 


Three hundred and twenty-nine students. 


called for their personality scores. 

The reliability of the questionnaire was 
determined by pretesting 12 students who 
took the.questionnaire a second time eleven 
days later. The results of this pretest indi- 
cated that all 12 students gave identical an- 
swers for twelve of the fourteen questions 

regarding control factors. On the other two 
questions the variation was as follows: on 
age, r student had become a year older; on 
“happiness of parents’ marriage,” the cor- 
relation, rho, between the paired answers 
was .89. As for the dependent variables, the 
correlation between pretest and final test 
answers had rho values as follows: “‘when 
first dated,” .95; “when first dated one per- 
son exciusively,” .g9; “number different 
persons dated exclusively,” .99; “number of 
times asked (or were asked) for a date dur- 
ing last two weeks,” .g5; and “number of 
times were refused (or refused) a date during 
last two weeks,” 1.00, Likewise, the incon- 
sistencies in the results of the two tests for 
the other dependent variables were negli- 
gible but not easily measured. 

The rho values obtained from correlating 
paired pretest and final test scores for the 
two independent factors, based on the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory scores, were: social ad- 
justment, .81; and emotional adjustment, 
.96.5 The reliability of the questionnaire and 
Adjustment Inventory scores is well estab- 
lished for the purposes of this study. 

A further test of reliability was obtained 
from six pairs of questions on which incon- 
sistent answers were possible. In five of these 
instances no inconsistent answers were 


s The two other factors (health and family ad- 
justment) of The Adjustment Inventory were not 
. used for this report. 
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given. In the other case, 6 of the students 
gave inconsistent answers for “I never have 
dated one person exclusively” and “How 
many different people have you dated ex- 
clusively.” These cases were omitted from 
consideration on these questions. ` 

Validity.—The validity of the question- 
naire is not at issue because the dependent 
variables are statements of overt behavior, 
the reliability of which has been fairly well 
established. The validity of the standerd- 
ized personality test used, the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory, is rather well established. 
The test consists of 140 “Yes,” “No,” and 
“T don’t know” questions regarding the way 
one behaves in different situations. 

Control factors —Of the 517 cases, 6 ron- 
white and 20 foreign-born were discarded as 
too heterogeneous with respect to the be- 
havior studied. Two additional cases failed 
to answer key questions, which left a sample 
of 489 cases. 

Of the other thirteen control factors used, 
eight were found to leave unchanged the re- 
lationships between the dependent and the 
independent variables. The control factors, 
“year in college” and “being a war veteran,” 
had the same influence as age upon the basic 
relationships being tested and were, there- 
fore, discarded. The remaining three factors 
of sex, age, and ‘parents’ attitude toward 
dating exclusively” produced certain vari- 
ations in the basic relationships tested waich 
will be noted below. 

Characteristics of the sample-—The char- 
acteristics of the sample are summarized in 
Table x. These characteristics indicate that 
the sample of college students represents a 
predominantly Protestant middle-class pop- 
ulation which comes from the middle-sized 
cities and from homes where parents are hap- 
pily married. Nevertheless, tests on the con- 
trol factors demonstrate that variations 
from this modal pattern do not change the 
d'rect’on of relationships between personali- 
ty factors and dating and courtship be- 
havior. 

6See A. E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance 


(New York: Harper & Bros., 1945), chap. vi, for 
evaluation of test and bibliography on it. 
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FINDINGS 


The scores for social and emotional ad- 
justment on the Bell Adjustment Inventory 
were divided into two groups at approxi- 
mately the median value. For the social ad- 
justment scores, the median was approxi- 
mately the same value for males and fe- 
males; for the.emotional adjustment scores 
it was three points higher for females. 
Thus, the sample of 489 cases was 
divided into those “socially aggressive” and 
those “socially retiring” and those “emo- 
tionally adjusted” and those “emotionally 
maladjusted.” Although the scores on these 
two factors range from zero to about 35. the 
median values for them fell at about 9 for 
social adjustment, and for emotional adjust- 
ment at about 7 for males and xro for fe- 
males. Contingency tables were used to test 
the relationships, since several of the de- 
pendent variables are qualitative classifica- 
tions, since there is an evident tendency to- 
ward a curvilinear relationship among some 
variables, and since the influence of the two 
personality factors at the same time can be 
better demonstrated by the use of contin- 


gency tables. The correlation coefficients 


will be given where useful. 

Dating and courtship status—One of the 
following categories was checked according 
to the student’s status at the time of com- 
pleting the questionnaire: married, engaged, 
dating one person exclusively (for brevity, 
referred to hereafter as “going steady”), 
dating two or more persons, and not dating. 
In Table 2 the first two categories, with 
sim‘lar personality characteristics, are com- 
bined to increase the number of cases for 
statistical testing. In this table and in those 
following, the number appearing in the up- 
.per left-hand corner of each cell is the num- 
ber of cases in the sample appearing in the 
category. The number in the lower right- 
hand corner is the number of cases which 
theoretically should have been in the cell by 
chance distribution. The comparison of the 
two numbers in each cell shows at a glance 
the personality tendencies of those in each 
category of the dependent variable listed in 
the left-hand column. The plus and minus 
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signs indicate those sample frequencies 
which are considerably larger or smaller 
than the theoretical frequencies.’ 


TABLE 1 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE* 

Characteristics Pee 
Sex: i 

Males i fad oesi rianan aa ‘204 

Females ions dereden iow aeni 285 
Age: 

TOTO E EEE 260 

Aoa k PEE AEAEE EEEE OAE O 190 

oI EE ected wera dint E L & hase diel 36 
Religion: 

Protestants. ....... 00.0. e eee 393 

Catholics access ores, deve rodulade tes 42 

JEWS enean aa ea Sadeghi es 43 
Civilian status: 

Civilians e aaiye na ga RoLa E aN 457 

Navy trainees..............22005 32 
Rural-urban status: 

Small towns and rural areas....... 221 

Cites oo ose sce Fahd Mae PUE 268 
Sibling relations: 

Only children...............005. III 

Others o okt tee chao TE DSA 378 
Parents’ marital status: 

Married: tonu ete oere naa a 433 

Deceased, one or both parents... .. 46 

Separated or divorced............ I0 
Education of father: 

Grade school or less.............. 72 

High school only.....-.........44 _ 162 

College. 0: lace bese bins See ees 254 
Occupation of father: 3 

ATM OF (hoch whee ok eae gnc eae: 13 

Wage-earner or clerical worker.... 68 

Independent or salaried business... 283 


Independent or salaried professional 118 
Happiness of parents’ marriage: 


Less than average................ 39 
Averages 0. eects eweceeees 158 
More than average............005 130 
Decidedly more than average...... 162 


* The discrepancies in the totals for some categories 
are due to the failure by some subjects to provide infor- 
mation on al) points. 


7That is where the individual cell chi-square 
value is equal to or larger than the minimum chi- 
square value for a table of this size at the 1 per 
cent level of significance divided by the number of 
cells in the table. This is an arbitrary criterion to 
evaluate the size of difference between sample and ` 
theoretical cell differences. It does indicate in which 
cells the gross differences exist. 


t 
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Table 2 indicates that those who are not 
dating are overwhelmingly the socially re- 


tiring, while not particularly emotionally 
maladjusted. Those in the other three cate- 
gories tend to be more socially aggressive. 
However, as we go from the dating to the 
married status, we find a change toward 
emotional adjustment. Since age was found 
to be correlated with emotional adjustment, 
- the older being better adjusted, part of the 
“relationship shown in this table is due to the 
fact that the older students are those “going 
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are taken alone, there is a slight tendency for 
girls and boys who do not date until they are 
at least high-school Seniors and for boys who 
start dating in grade school to be emotional- 
ly maladjusted. These do not test as signifi- - 
cant. However, those socially retiring start 
dating later: r = .20.9 

Frequency of dating—The data obtained 
included the number of dates had during the 
previous fourteen days. This has a definite 
relationship to ‘the two personality factors, 
The cases included in Table 3 are those 


TABLE 2. 
PERSONALITY FACTORS AND COURTSHIP STATUS* 








SOCIALLY AGRESSIVE 


SOCIALLY RETIRING 




















Datine STATUS TOTAL 
Emotionally Emotionally Emotionally Emotionally 
` Adjusted Maladjusted Adjusted Maladjusted 
Married and engaged..... 26 Iò 15 14 
21 I2, + Io — 22 65 
“Going steady”. ......... 40 19 17 20. 
; 34 20 : 16 35 105 
Dating several........... 78 53 ` 25 86 
i 79 45 — 38 80 242 
Not dating.............. 13 9 18 32 
: = 23 - 4 + i + 4 72 
Totalorenens useme 44s 157 9I 75 161 484 














* Chi-square = 27.59. Significant at x per cent level. Coefficient of contingency = = .23. See text for method of presentation which 


is used in statistical tables. 


” 


steady,” engaged, or married. In spite of 
` this fact, the general relationship is-present 
for all age groups with the exception that the 
young students (between the ages of sixteen 


and nineteen) who are “going steady” and- 


who are engaged? are more emotionally mal- 
adjusted than the older ones. 
School year dating commenced.—The ques~ 
tionnaire required the students to check the 
. school year in which they first dated. Only 
6—2 boys and 4 girls—claimed they had 
never dated. A table for this factor, similar 
to the one above, is not statistically signifi- 
‘cant. When the emotional adjustment scores 


8 There were no cases in this age group who are 
married. Social adjustment is not particularly re- 
lated to age. X 


whose courtship status is “not dating” and 
“dating several persons.” The cells with def- 
initely larger frequencies than what one 
would expect by chance indicate that those 
who seldom date (zero dates in the fourteen 
days) tend to be socially retiring. Those who 
date very frequently are aggressive and ad- 
justed emotionally. The correlation, r, be- 
tween frequency of dates and emotional ad- 
justment is —.13, not significant at the x per 
cent level.” The correlation with social ad- 
justment is significant: 7 = —.21. 


9N = 479; significant at the r’per cent level, 


1° This correlation is barely significant at the 
s per cent level. When age is held constant, the 
partial r is —.10. The number of cases for this and 
the following correlation is 230, excluding those 


COURTSHIP AND’PERSONALITY ` ; 


Parental attitude toward “going steady” — 
The relationship between the school year in 
which the students first “went steady” and 
the two personality factors is very slight or 
nonexistent when a linear relationship is as- 
sumed. The correlation, as measured by r 
between this factor and emotional adjust- 
ment, s —.13, and, when age is controlled, 
the partial coefficient is — .08. For social ad- 
_ justment, 7 = .os. These coefficients are not 
statistically significant." However, when the 
two personality factors are used in conjunc- 
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maladjusted emotionally. Among the stu- 
dents who started to “go steady” with no 
parental disapproval, there are three groups: 
those who started late (in college) tend to 
approximate the norm for the four personal- 
ity types; those who started during senior 
high school are predominantly emotionally 
adjusted; while those who started to “go 
steady” early in life (in grade or junior high 
school) are predominantly socially aggres- 
sive and emotionally maladjusted. Those 
who started to “go steady” with parental 


TABLE 3 
PERSONALITY FACTORS AND FREQUENCY OF DATING* 





— 





SOCIALLY AGGRESSIVE 


SOCIALLY RETIRING 





























No. or DATES 
IN FOURTEEN TOTAL 
Days Emotionally Emotionally Emotionally Emotionally 
Adjusted Maladjusted Adjusted Maladjusted , 

Ordre itera 15 16 20 ‘| 35 
- 25 R 17 + oI 33 86 

go eee 36 2I I5 54 
36 25 17 48 126 

P a E 36 22 5 26 
+ 26 I7 — 12 — 34 89 
Total. .... 87 59 40 IIs 301 








* Chi-square = 23.11. Significant at r per cent level. Coefficient of contingency = .27. 


tion and when the categories “never have 
gone steady” and “parental attitude to- 
ward going steady” are taken into consider- 
ation, some striking relationships appear. 
Table 4 was first constructed for cases below 
twenty years of age and for those twenty or 
more years old. The same relationships ap- 
peared in both age categories, and they have 
therefore been combined into one table. 
Those who have never “gone steady” are 
predominantly retiring and only slightly 


whose dating status is not dating on the assumption 
that these cases represent a qualitatively different 
category and hence do not fall into the normal 
distribution of frequency of dating. 


11 The number of cases for these computations 
is 372. In order to fulfil the assumption made in 
Pearsonian correlation, the qualitatively different 
category, “never have gone steady,” was excluded. 


disapproval tend to have the same person- 
ality characteristics as those, who started 
early: social aggressiveness and emotional 
maladjustment. 

Number of “sieadies.”—The correlation 
between the number of different persons 
with whom the students have “gone steady” 
and emotional adjustment is —.o2; the par- 
tial correlation, when age is held constant, 
is .004. The correlation with social adjust- 
ment is —.20. Only the latter is significant. 
Table 5 indicates that the relationship be- 
tween number of ‘‘steadies” and emotional 
adjustment is definitely curvilinear, undis- 
closed by the analysis above. That the re- 
lationship with the emotional factor is not 
produced by the third factor of age is shown 
by the fact that the older students who have 
had more “steadies” are more maladjusted, 
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contrary to the relationship between age and 
emotional adjustment. Those who have not 
had more than one “steady” are definitely 
socially retiring, with a slight tendency to- 
ward emotional maladjustment when this 
factor is tested alone. Those who have had 
two or three “steadies” tend to be socially 
aggressive and emotionally adjusted. The 
students who have “gone steady” with 


+ 
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many different persons (four to twelve) are 
predominantly socially aggressive, with a 
tendèncy toward emotional maladjustment. 


INTERPRETATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The correlations between the two person- 
ality factors and dating and courtship be- 
havior, whether measured by 7 or C, are ez- 
tremely low. 


TABLE 4 
PERSONALITY FACTORS IN “GOING STEADY’* 








Waen First “Went STEADY” 


SOCIALLY AGGRESSIVE 


SOCIALLY RETIRING 










































































TOTAL 
Parental Emotionally | Emotionally Emotionally | Emotionally 
Attitude School Year Adjusted Maladjusted Adjusted. Maladjusted 
Never went steady 25 18 20 40 
= 33 20 l 16 34 103 
Favorable | College : 24 12 12, 20 
22 13 10 23 68 
or 
> | Senior high 55 15 27 44 
neutral +o 45 — 27 + 22 47 141I 
Grades or junior kigh | 18 19 6 22 
21 + I2 — 10 22 65 
Unfavorable | All school years 30 26 7 32 
3I + ç = 14 32 95 
Total: a raees n oa 152 90 72 158 472 
* Chi-square = 26.76. Significant at 1 per cent level. Coefficient of contingency = .23 
TABLE 5 
PERSONALITY FACTORS AND NUMBER OF “STEADIES’’* 
SOCIALLY AGGRESSIVE SOCIALLY RETIRING 
ee oF 2 Toran 
tae Emotionally Emotionally Emotionally Emotionally 
Adjusted Maladjusted Adjusted Maladjusted 
a 5I 38 39 81 
= 68 39 32 + 70 209 
Paa EE LENES 69 27 28 5I 
+ 57 33 27 58 175 
l n L EEE 33 23 6 25 
28 + 16 — 14 29 87 
Total...... 153 88 73 157 471 





* Chi-square = 20.24. Significant at x per cent level. Coefficient of contingency = .20. 


COURTSHIP AND PERSONALITY 


The low magnitude of relationship may 
be explained by several theories. It may be 
claimed that the scores on the Adjustment 
Inventory are crude estimates and that bet- 
ter measures of emotional and social adjust- 
ment would reveal greater relationships. It 
seems logical, however, to assume that the 
strong folkways of our culture with respect 
to dating, together with the unique configu- 
ration of social contacts for each person, 
would include those factors largely explain- 
ing variation in behavior. Thus, the strong 
cultural compulsion to date caused all but 6 
of the 489 students to have done so. Only 
15 per cent classified themselves as not dat- 
ing at the present time; over 6o per cent had 
dated by the end of their Freshman high- 
school year; only 22 per cent had never had 
a “steady”; and over half had had their first 
“steady” before graduating from high 
school. - 

The adjusted as well as the maladjusted, 
and the aggressive as well as the retiring, 
participate in the customs of dating and 
courtship. Even the most retiring persons 

-date. That the culture plays an important 
part in dating behavior may be illustrated 
by the variation in this behavior which is 
related to residential, occupational, and 
educational background of the parents.” 
Nevertheless, under all the individual and 
cultural conditions controlled in this study 
and in spite of the fact that the relationships 
are low, it has been demonstrated that two 
personality factors are related to dating and 


courtship behavior beyond the range of mere - 


chance association. 
The statistical conclusions of the study 
may be summarized by the following: 


1. Those college students who. seldom or 
never date, who start dating late in high 
school, and who have never had more than 
one “steady” are predominantly socially re- 


12 To be reported on in a forthcoming article by 
the authors. 
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tiring and ‘show a slight tendency’ to be 
emotionally maladjusted. 

2. Those who have one to three dates i in 
two weeks, who started dating in junior 
high school, and “going steady” in college, 
and who have had two to three “‘steadies” 
approximate the emotional and social norm. 

3. Those college students who date very 
frequently (four to sixteen dates in two 
weeks) are predominantly socially aggres- 
sive and moderately emotionally adjusted. 

4. Those persons who start to “go steady” 
in senior high school are predominantly 
emotionally adjusted. 

5. Those persons who start “going 
steady” in grade school or junior high 
school, who start “going steady” against 
their parents’ wishes, and who have had 
four or more “steadies” tend to be socially 
aggressive and emotionally maladjusted. 

The demonstration of statistical relation- 
ships between the independent variables 
(personality factors) and the dependent 
variables (dating and courtship behavior) 
does not indicate the existence of any neces- 
sary causal relationships. However, the gen- 
erally accepted psychological theory that 


` basic personality characteristics become de- 


veloped relatively early in life and tend to 
remain relatively unchanged would suggest 
that the direction of induence in this study 
was from the independent to the dependent 
factors. 

The opposite assumption, that, for in- 
stance, having many “‘steadies” caused per- 
sons to become emotionally maladjusted 
and socially aggressive, may have some va- 
lidity. An alternative interpretation is that 
some third factor or set of factors is related 
to the dependent and independent variables. 
An example of this is the factor of parental 
attitude, as demonstrated in Table 4. How- 
ever, the authors believe that the most 
plausible conclusion is that the students’ 
personality types influence their dating and 
courtship behavior. 
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MORMON FERTILITY: A SURVEY OF STUDENT OPINION 
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ABSTRACT 


Mormon fertility is responsive to both religious and socioeconomic pressures; while maintaining itself at 
~ a level significantly above that of the rest of the nation, it is, at the same time, paralleling the general down- 
ward trend. Sampled Mormon university students desire larger families than do non-Mormons by about 
50 per cent, but families smaller, nevertheless, than those that they came from. Slightly over half believein 
birth control within marriage, a figure that is probably higher than for their ancestors but lower than for 
contemporary non-Mormons. The expense of child-rearing is given as the major reason for wanting to limit 


the family. 


Fertility among the Mormons is known 
to be disproportionately high+ It is not to 
labor this point that the present article is 
written, however, but rather to throw addi- 
tional light upon this well-established phe- 
nomenon by examining some of the Mor- 
ion attitudes or expressions of opinion 
regarding it. 

Data for the analysis are taken from a 
survey of student opinion made in courtship 
and marriage classes at Brigham Young 
University during the academic year 1946- 
47. A three-page schedule covering various 
aspects of marriage was prepared by the 
‘author and administered, with the help of 
other instructors, to over sixteen hundred 
students during regular class periods. This 
was done in the early part of each quarter so 


that replies would be unconditioned by class — 


' instruction. Answers were ancnymous. Prac- 
tically roo per cent of all schedules were re- 


In 1940, for example—and that year is typical— 
Utah’s crude birth rate was 24.6 and fertility ratio 
592.6, compared with national rates of 17.9 and 
407.3, respectively. When birth and death rates are 
considered together for purposes of a vital index, 
Utah is found to have the highest rate of any state in 
the Union, and has had for a number of years. 

_ William A. DeHart (‘Fertility of Mormons in 
Utah and Adjacent States,” American Sociological 
Review, VI (December, 1941], pp. 818-29) found 
that fertility increases with the percentage of Mor- 
mons in the population of counties in Utah and sur- 
rounding states and that this correlation of fertility 
with Mormon population increases as the statistical 
control over other variables becomes more complete; 
cf. also, Warren S. Thompson, The Ratio of Children 
to Women, 1920 (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of the 
Census, 1931), pp. 135, 136. 


turned. Certain eliminations were then made 
whenever it was discovered that schedules 
contained internal inconsistencies or gross 
inadequacies in the answers. Finally, to es- 
tablish reasonable homogeneity, all non- 
Mormons and all married individuals were 


left out of the study proper; these were 


analyzed separately for purposes of com- 
parison. There remained the answers from 
thirteen hundred and eighty-five unmarried 
Mormons on which this study is focused. 

The writer is aware.of possible sampling 
errors that may be present due to the small 
size of some of the subgroups and small num- 
ber of cases upon which some of the statistics 
are based. These instances are few in num- 
ber, however, and, where the material is 
read and interpreted cautiously, they may 
still serve to throw light upon the problem. 

One of the questions that was asked con- 
cerned itself with the number of sons and 
daughters desired in marriage. Another had 
to do with approval and disapproval of 
birth control in marriage. Both of these are 
reported in Table x. 

A careful examination of the last column 
of this table yields three generalizations: 
(1) Young Latter-Day Saints desire between 
four and five children in marriage, an aver- 
age of 4.64, as revealed by this study. (2) 
There is a preference in favor of sons, 2.52 
being wanted on the average, as compared 
with 2.12 daughters? (3) Birth control in 
marriage is approved by slightly over half 


2 This difference is statistically significant, the 
critical ratio being 11.6. 
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of those answering (53.6 per cent) with the 
remainder being equally divided between 
disapproval and indecision. And a glance at 
the other columns will show that, with 
minor variations, these identical conclusions 
can be reached regarding the subgroups and 
the control groups. 

These same generalizations were arrived 
at in another survey conducted on this cam- 
pus in 1941-44.3 At that time approximately 
twelve hundred students were tested on 
these identical questions, with the following 


` 29 


ters, and birth control was fully accepted by 
only about one-half of those answering. 
The 1941-44 survey did not distinguish 
the single from the married or the Mormon 
from the non-Mormon. Though the large 
majority of Brigham Young University stu- 
dents were then, and are now, single and 
Mormon, the fact still remains that the two 
studies are not entirely comparable. It is 
believed, however, that the slightly smaller 
family desired and commoner approval of 
birth control in the earlier period finds ex- 


TABLE 1 
OPINIONS ON SIZE AND SEX OF FAMILY AND ON BIRTH CONTROL 




















MARRIED Sea SINGLE MORMON 
CLASSIFICATION MORMON 
Mates MORMON 
MALES Males Females Total 
Children desired in marriage:* 
No. of replies. .............. 124.00 40.00 741.00 619.00 | 1360.00 
Average no. of sons.......... 2.44 1.87 2.39 2.67 2.52 
Average no. of daughters..... 1.98 1.35 2.00 2.27 2.12 
Average of all children....... 4.42 3.22 4-39 4.94 4.64 
Opinion on Birth Control:t : 
No. of replies............... 125.0 41.0 756.0 629.0 1385.0 
Percentage approving........ 66.4 78.1 54.6 52.3 53.6- 
Percentage disapproving... ... 24.0 4.9 23.8 25.0 24.3 
Percentage uncertain......... 9.6 17.2 21.6 22.7 22.1 


* Based upon replies to the following gestion: “About how many sons do you desire in marriage? 


Total? 








Daughters? 








t Based upon replies to the following question: ‘‘Do you believe that married couples are justified in having 


smaller families than nature intended, that is, in practicing birth control? Yes 


‘results: 2.32 sons were desired in marriage 
and 1.98 daughters, making a total of 4.30 
children; 55.0 per cent favored birth control 
in marriage, with 25.5 per cent disapprov- 
ing, and 19.5 per cent remaining doubtful. 
It will be noted that, though the size of fam- 
ily desired was slightly smaller then than 
now and the percentage approving birth 
control a little higher, the general conclu- 
sions are not different—in both cases a rela- 
tively large family of four or five children 
was desired, sons were preferred to daugh~ 


3 Harold T. Christensen, “Factors in the Size and 
Sex Composition of Families: A Survey of Student 
Opinion,” Proceedings of the Utah Academy of Sci- 
ences, Arts and Letters, XXIII (1945-46), 107-13. 
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planation in the inclusion of married indi- - 
viduals and non-Mormons with that sample. 

To test the association of opinion with 
marital status and church affiliation, the 
largest sex groups in each of the married and ` 
non-Mormon categories were segregated for 
special analysis. In both cases these turned 
out to be males. They are shown in the first 
and second columns of Table 1 and, for . 
proper analysis, should be compared with 
the single Mormon males shown in the 
third column. 

It would appear that, while marriage has 
little or no effect in changing the size of fam- 
ily desired, it does remove some of the doubt 
concerning birth control and increases the 
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approval. Nearly two-thirds of the married 

Mormon males sanction this practice as 
against little more than one-half of those 
who are single.4 

When non-Mormons are considered (sec- 
ond column of Table x) it will be observed 
that the number of children desired aver- 
ages only a little over three and that more 
than three-fourths of all answering favor 
birth control. This means, by way of rough 
comparison, that non-Mormons want one 
less child per family and that one-fourth 
more of them favor the practice of birth 
control. 

Another approach to this large family 
ideal of the Mormons is to compare the 
present study with some made on other 

groups. In an earlier analysis of several hun- 
dred University of Wisconsin students, for 
example, the writer found that the median 
number of children desired there was only 
2.92.6 Rockwood and Ford reviewed a dozen 
or so studies on desired family size, all of 
which placed the figure lower than the 4.64 

. of this study and most of which showed the 
sizé of family desired as only three children.7 
These same authors, in another part of their 
book, reviewed a number of studies which 
have dealt with opinions on birth control. 
In virtually all cases the percentages favor- 
ing were high, much higher than the 53.6 per 
cent found in this Mormon study; sampled . 


4 Critical ratio 2.5. 


s Critical ratios 2.0 and 2.9, respectively. One 
caution to be observed here is that in this analysis 
no contro} has been extended over economic, occupa- 
tional, residential, or other factors which may have 
influenced the differentials noted. But there is no 
reason to believe that Mormons and non-Mormons 
in the sample would have differed in these respects, 
except within the limits of chance variation, and the 
writer.is therefore of the opinion that these differ- 
ences are accounted for by religion. This explanation 
seems especially plausible when one compares the 
present study with others, made on non-Mormon 
groups, as in the next paragraph of the text. 


§ Harold T. Christensen, “Public Opinion in the 
Field of Courtship” (unpublished seminar paper; 
University of Wisconsin, 1939). 

f tLemo D. Rockwood and Mary E. N. Ford, 

Youth, Marriage, and Parenthood (New York: John - 
Wiley & Sons, 1945), pp- 134745: 
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Cornell University students favored it to the 
extent of 93.7 per cent.’ All this can only 
mean that Mormon culture still effectively 
stimulates or encourages a fertility higher 
than the country’s average. : 

Sex comparisons are shown in columns 3 
and 4 of Table x. Mormon females approve 
birth control less than do males and desire a 
family that is larger by about one-half 
child.» Though Rockwood and Ford found 
that as large a proportion of women as men 


‘ approve of birth control’ (a conclusion con- 


trary to the results of this study, though dif- 
ferences here are not significant) they also 
found that virtually all research shows wom- 


.en desiring larger families than men* 


Schmid and Engel reached this same conclu- 
sion in their study of undergraduates at the 
University of Washington; they found that 
61.3 per cent of the women there desired a 
family of three or more children as com- 
pared with only 45.7 per cent of the men.” 

In common with married persons and 
non-Mormons, both male and female prefer 
sons. This is a generalization found in other 
research as well. Rockwood and Ford 
found at Cornell and in several other studies 
which they review that the preference is for 
boys and that the preference is stronger in 
males than in females.t3 Winston, upon find- 
ing that the last child of completed families 
tends disproportionately to be male, sug- 
gested a male preference operating in con- 
nection with birth control—when it is a girl 
there is seemingly a greater tendency to try 
again." Our findings, though far- from 
conclusive, support the theory of the 


8 Ibid., pp. 160-66. 

9 Critical ratios 0.8 and 10.6, respectively. 

30 Op. cit., pp. 160-66. 

= Ibid., pp. 134-45. 

Calvin F. Schmid and Gladys Engel, “Ati- 
tudes concerning Size of Family,” Sociology and 
Social Research, XXVII (November—December, 
1942), 13%. 

33 OD. cit., pp. 148-50. 

14 Sanford Winston, “Birth Control and the Sex 


Ratio at Birth,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXVII (September, 1932), 225-231. 
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stronger preference for sons on the part 
of males. In addition to what the table 
shows, wé found that only one male, or 0.13 ~ 
per cent, expressed no desire for a son, com- 
pared with six, or 0.97 per cent, of the fe- 
males." Male and female percentages of 
those who expressed no desire for a daughter 
were 1.7 and 1.6, respectively. 
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serves not to compare Mormon and non- 
Mormon fertility but to indicate tendencies . 
in two generations of Mormons. Several con- 
clusions seem warranted: (1) Students de- 
sire smaller families than the families they 
come from. (2) The difference between ac- 
tual and desired family size in this group is 
not very great, however, being only 0.34 of a 


TABLE 2* 


COMPARISONS OF PRESENT NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN COMPLETED 
FAMILIES WITH NUMBER OF CHILDREN DESIRED 








Sex COMPARISON 





NUMBER oF CHILDREN IN PRESENT FAMILY 











CLASSIFICATION 
, TOTAL 
n Male Female 1-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 
No. of children desired: } 

WO) cca Peusar An tutes 2I II I2 16 Be Mh se Rees 32 
PBYCC cs sacs Poets hae 53 20 31 33 8 I 73 
POUr i. h acd tt ea kOe es I3I 84 65 119 25 6 215 
Five. 2... arire hna -59 39 24 46 24 4. 98 
DING? ieee gana. 26 48 20 31 14 9 74, 
Sevel rl x: SoeecusnwiS 8 8 4 4 6 2 16 
Bighti.c cic. oo vaccdedes eas 9 9 I 8 6 3 18 
Nin@ sec owen codecs weber 2 5 I 2 2 2 7 
oO): ee ce ee 4 2 2 2 el Peer irre 6 
Pleven E E E OA E EEEE | Ada ee ees [eds aisle eee dete aul oe seat ate a awe 
Twelve.......... cece eens I I E T A I 2 

Percentages desiring: 7 
Fewer than in present family) 48.4 38.8 3-7 49.4 85.7 96.4 44.4 
Same as in present family. .| 19.4 18.5 9-3 31.0 6.6 3.6 19.0 
More than in present family.} 32.2 42.7 87.0 19.6 7.7 5.0 36.6 
Average no. of children: 
In present family.......... 4.95 4.89 2.51 4-85 7.62 I0. 7I 4.92 
Desired... ..........2005 4.38 4.87 4.31 4-42 5.10 6.04 4.58 
Difference.......... ee -57 .02 |—~ 1.80 -43 2.52 4.67 -34 
Total no. of cases....... 314.00 | 227.00 | 161.00 | 261.00 91.00 28.00 | 541.00 








* Cases included in this table are all of unmarried Mormons, whose mothers are forty-five years of age or older and whose parents, 


brothers, and sisters are all still living. 


{ None of the cases in this sample indicated a desire for less than 2 or more than 12 children. 


ACTUAL AND DESIRED SIZE OF FAMILY 


Table 2 presents an analysis of the rela- 
tionship between the size of family one 
comes from and the size he desires. It is 
based upon a homogeneous group of unmar- 
ried Mormons coming from completed fam- 
ilies in which there had been no death. It 


1s Critical ratio 2.2. Though statistically sig- 
nificant, this difference must be regarded with cau- 
tion for the reason that it is calculated from per- 
centages based upon extremely smal] numbers. 


child or about 7 per cent of the number in 
present families. Though statistically sig- 
nificant, this difference is nevertheless 
smaller than was expected. One probable 
explanation is the eliminating of many of 
the larger families by confining the sample 
to families in which there had been no death 
~—the larger the family the greater the likeli- 
hood of a death, both because parents are 
usually older and because there are more 


*6 Critical ratio 2.7. 
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Gebas to die. It seems likely, therefore, 
that this particular sample is weighted in the 
direction of small families. (3) Males, more 
than females, desire to have smaller families 
than their parents. This is shown by the fact 
~- that 48.4 per cent of the males desire fewer 
children than in present families, and only 
` 32.3 per cent desire more children, as com- 
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- It was found there that if the parents in that 


pared with female percentages of 38.8 and , 


42.7, respectively.?? It is also shown in the 
0.57 average difference between present and 
desired family size for the male, as compared 
‘with only 0.02 for the female. (4). The larger 
the present family, the greater the difference 
between it and the size of family desired. 
Where present families are three children or 
less, student members would like to have 
larger ones than those they came from; but 
‘in all other cases they want smaller families, 
and smaller by larger amounts with each 
increase in present family size. This is shown 
by the fact that, as present size of family 
goes up, the percentage desiring fewer chil- 
dren increases, the percentage desiring more 
- children decreases, and the average differ- 
ence between present and desired size of 
family expands. Where present families con- 
tain 10 or more children, for. example, 96.4 
per cent of the members answering wanted 
smaller families than their own,® none 
wanted larger, and on the average they 
wanted families smaller to the extent of 
4.67 children (though they still wanted an 
„average of 6.04). In other words, the sheer 
weight of numbers is sufficient to reduce the 
desire for numbers; students from dispro- 
portionately large families still desire fam- 
ilies that are larger than the average, but 
. larger by a smaller margin than did their 
parents; family size is related positively to 
both size of family desired and the per- 
centage of decrease between present and de- 
sired number of children. 
Some of these same generalizations were 
reached earlier by the author, in conjunction 
‘with George W. Hill, for Wisconsin farmers. 


x7 Critical ratios 2.2 and 2. Si respectively. 


x8 When this percentage is compared with that of 
the. 1-3-child families, where only 3.7 per cent 
wanted smaller families of their own, a critical ratio 
of 11.9 is found. 


sample could start married life over again, 
62.6 per cent would plan for smaller families 
than they then had and that these families 
would be smaller by 30.8 per cent. It was 
also found that, as the size of present family 
went up, the desired size of family also in- 
creased, as did the percentage of difference 


_ between the two. 


Following the question in the schedule 
on desired number of children was a check 
list giving reasons for family limitation. A 
percentage summary of their answers is 
presented in Table 3. 

It will be noted that the economic motive 
for family limitation was specified more 
than any other, 57.87 per cent of all checks 
having been given to it. Each of the other 
reasons that were listed received some atten- 
tion, though little by comparison, and dif- 
ferences among them were not great. Males, 
as might be expected, tended to emphasize 
economics and social pressure more than did 
females;?° while the females, in return, paid 
more attention to fears related to preg- 
nancy, childbirth, health, and personal ap- 
pearance. Though differences between 
married and single males were hardly sig- 
nificant in the statistical sense, it would 
appear that the married had been influenced 
somewhat by their wives, for they tended to 
emphasize the same things as did the fe- 
males.” Non-Mormons paid proportionately’ 
more attention to the inconvenience and 
nuisance that children can be and to the ex- 
pense that child-rearing involves.” 

The contention that economic considera- - 
tions are the main factor responsible for 
family limitation in this day is supported by 


19 George W. Hill and Harold T. Christensen, 
“Some Factors in Family Fertility among Selected 
Wisconsin Farmers,” American Sociological Review, 
VII (August, 1942), 498-504. 

2 Critical ratios for items 5 and 6 were 3.2 and 
3-3, respectively. 

ar Critical ratios for items 2 and 3 were 4.3 and 
2.2, respectively. 

2 Married males, for example, showed higher pra- 
portions than single males on items 2 and 3, critical 
ratios being 1.4 and 1.1, respectively. 


23 Only the first of these was significant, however; 
the critical ratios being 2.1 and 0.4, respectively. 


“MORMON FERTILITY 


other research. Schmid and Engel found 
52.0 per cent of their sample naming eco- 
nomic considerations as their reason for not 
planning larger families, with interferences 
with personal freedom, and uncertainties 
about the future next.’ Hill and Christen- 
sen, in their Wisconsin study, found 91.1 per 
cent of these farm parents giving income as 
their reason for not desiring more children 
than the number they had stated.*5 
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partially the growing norms of contraceptive _ 
practices and small-family units. 

It is significant, however, that, even'with 


. Mormon youth, birth control is generally 


approved in this day; most desire smaller 
families than those of their parents—and 
this for economic reasons. 

-Other findings of this study are as fol- 
lows: (1) Young Mormons express a prefer- 
ence for male children. (2) More married 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF REASONS FOR NOT DESIRING A LARGER 
FAMILY THAN THE SIZE SPECIFIED 





SINGLE SINGLE MORMON 
MARRIED . 
* Non- 
CLASSIFICATION Mormon Morwon 
Mates MALES Males | Females Total 
1. Afraid of hereditary defects.............. 0.85 | aaiacaneaas 3.46 | 4.05 3.73 
2, Afraid of pregnancy or childbirth......... QE 2 AEE, 5.96 12.82 9.05 
3. Afraid of poor health or less attractive ap- 
pearance through childbearing............ 8.47 7.50 5.82 8.94 7.22 
4. Children are an inconvenience or nuisance— 
may interfere with pleasure.............. 1.69 7-50. 2.22 2.19 2.21 
5. Children are expensive—too many may low- 
er the living standard...............--.. 60.17 65.00 61.77 53.12 57.87 
6. Larger families than this are frowned upon 
today ooo rerea qin Aa ee o bees 7.63 7.50 9.28 4.55 7.15 
7. Itis not right to bring children into such an| 
unsettled and cruel world................ 3.39 2.50 1.94 2.19 2.05 
8. Other reasons... 0.0... ces e eee cence ees 8.47 10.00 9.56 12.14 10.72 
Totalssce se. Satwiien edd oie eee 118.00 40.00 722.00 593-00 | 1315.00. 





* Listed here in the same order as given in the schedule. Each student was asked to check his reason or reasons for not wanting 


a family larger than the desired size indicated by him. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It was found that Mormon students at 
Brigham Young University desired an aver- 
age family of approximately 4.5 children, as 
compared with about 3 for non-Mormons on 
this and other campuses. Slightly over half 
the Mormon students approved birth con- 


trol, a proportion considerably lower ‘than | 


that for non-Mormons. Though over three- 


fifths of the Mormons gave economic rea- ` 


sons for not wanting larger families, this 
was not quite so large a proportion as for 
the non-Mormon. Thus, noneconomic mo- 
tives operate in Mormon culture to check 


„74 Schmid and Engel, op. cit., pp. 133-34. 
28 Hill and Christensen, op. cit., pp. 499-500. 


Mormons favor birth control and rationalize 
it on economic grounds than do those who 
are single. (3) More males than females de- 
sire small families, approve of birth control, 
and are influenced in this direction by the 


expense of child rearing. (4) Children from ~, 


families which are disproportionately large 
desire families of their own that are larger 
than average, but smaller than the families 
of their parents. 

Thus, both religious and social pressures 
affect the family attitudes, opinions, and 
practices of Mormons. Though religion does 
seem to lose some of its influence on fertility, 
there is a strong probability that Mormon | 
families will continue to be larger than 
others for some time to come. 
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THE REGULAR-SERVICE MYTH 


HUGH MULLAN, M.D. 


ABSTRACT 


This study of the formation and continuity of an artificial group, the regular Army and Navy, indicates 
some of the psychosociological reasons why certain individuals and their families cling to the regular- 
service myth and cherish and promote it. Certain intragroup institutional influences impede the normal 
maturation of the regular-service personality. These institutional forces are (1) kinship, (2) tradition, (3) 
occupation, and (4), most important of all, individual gains in security. The genesis of the regular-service 
myth is to be found in the service academies. This myth is promoted by al] members of the regular establish- 
ment. Upon the success of this indoctrination depends the strength of the group. 


During the last one hundred years the 
United States has been involved in five 
major wars spaced from twelve years to 
thirty-eight years apart. This sequence of 
armed conflicts has fostered and supported 


_a specialized group of persons, generally 


stable in number, whose purported task is 
the security of the country. This group is 
the regular-service personnel of the Army 
and Navy and, perhaps to a much less de- 
gree, personnel of other uniformed services, 
e.g., the United States Coast Guard. The 
strength of the regular-service personnel, al- 
though generally fixed by law, has in recent 
years been increased by small increments, 
and this represents, in a sense, the growth 
of the nation, its territorial expansion, and 
its international commitments. 

Hostility, either intra- or international, 
immediately precipitates marked changes in 
the regular-service group. The basic change 
during perilous times from which all other 
modifications stem is the unbridled growth 
of the armed forces. For the regulars, how- 
ever, the alteration is solely one of numerical 
supplementation which allows them to re- 
main the cohesive core and the volunteers 
and conscriptees to fill all intermediate 
peripheral positions in the greatly expanded 
services. The emergency support of one’s 
country is considered proper and as falling 
within the confines of normai behavior. This 
is because all citizens experience the same 
emotional reaction to the danger of attack— 
fear—and, therefore, the attention of all 
is directed toward one overwhelming objec- 


tive, defense. This ceases to operate when 
the war is over. When peace comes, these 
common wartime feelings do not exist for 
the temporary officer nor do they exist in 
some disguised, sublimated form as they do 
for the regular, acting as a force for con- 
tinued -collective action. The amalgam of 
regulars and “‘temporaries” disintegrates 
voluntarily and quickly on the first note of 
peace. Lacking the single purpose of defense, 
group organization may only be imposed 
upon the greatly expanded wartime services 
by external authority, and the resulting 
picture is a simple unmotivated crowd. An 
example of this was the untoward response 
of the military after V-J Day when de- 
mobilization became painfully slow, and 
the result was disobedience, defiance, disre- 
spect for superiors, mass meetings, letters to 
congressmen, etc. This disorganization was 
found in the noncareer officer and man who 
no longer had allegiance to the regular corps 
and who were definitely out of sympathy 
with regular ideology. 

When the emergency is passed, the 
nucleus of regular-service (Army and Navy) 
commissioned officers remains fixed, sym- 
biotically attached to the regular establish- 
ment. Their number does not fluctuate with 
the urgent needs of the country but remains 
fairly constant. Although original member- 
ship in the regular service is based upon 
voluntary action by its members and return 
to civilian status may be accomplished by 
the simple procedure of resignation, the 
regular-service group remains intact. be- ‘ 
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cause its members are motivated by entirely 
different values than animate those others 
who serve their nation during hectic war 
years. It is the purpose of this paper to 

_ indicate some of the psychosociologic rea- 
sons that force these individuals and their 
families to cling to the regular-service 
myth, to cherish it, to maintain and pro- 
mote it... 

This is primarily the study of the forma- 
tion and continuity of an artificial group. 
‘The artificiality is immediately apparent be- 
cause the regular-service group has no real 
basis for existence. (The common objective 
of a military group is to defend native 
hearth and kin. This objective, as explained 


above, controls the Army and Navy only in ` 


wartime.) During the last one hundred 
years regular-service personnel have en- 
gaged in a total of but thirteen years of war, 
excluding the Indian campaigns. Therefore, 
most regular-service personnel see very little 
actual warfare, relatively, and actually just 
about what the average male citizen sees 
for any specific period. The impregnable 
solidarity of the regular Army and Navy is 
based upon four intragroup institutional in- 
fluences which impede the normal matura- 
tion of the personality and constrict and 
standardize it. These are: (1) kinship, (2) 
tradition, (3) occupation, and (4) individual 
gains in security. The most important of 
these is individual gains in security. 
Kinship, both actual and implied, is a 
great. binding force within the regular 
services. The regular-service officer general- 
ly identifies himself with the regular estab- 
lishment through blood relationship or 
through class (graduation year at service 
academy or service school) or both. Group 
consciousness is thereby intensified. The 
opinion of the relative or of the class be- 
comes the governing opinion of the indi- 


vidual. In the.case of pure relative identi- 


fication, he is indoctrinated, usually at an 
early age, with the theory that regular 
‘service is preferable to all other careers. In 
the second case, that of class identification 
alone, he is indoctrinated at a later age, but 
just as certainly. In both cases and in a 
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combination of both, the individual finds 
his welfare dependent not upon himself but 
upon the group. He finds his opinion to be 
that of the public opinion of the group.'He . 
dare not go against the group inclination be- 
cause he would soon become an outcast. . 
He believes that group disapproval with 
subsequent expulsion is a threat to his very 
existence. . 
Tradition is the force which exerts 
marked influence upon the perpetuation 
of the regular-service group. It exists al- 
ways and is always being embellished. Each 
passing year strengthens and enriches.regu- 
lar-service experiences, and these fortify the 
traditional force. Service interests, service | 
sentiments, and service habits and customs 
are integrated into a pattern of living which 
is complicated and difficult for the outsider 
to comprehend or appreciate. Service inter- 


ests are necessarily more important than - 


individual interests because in any group 
which survives the individual must be 


-capable of self-sacrifice in order to strength- 


en it. Service sentiments are deep and bind- 
ing. They are rooted in glorious historical 
fact and fiction. They are symbolic of the 
group’s greatness, and they are an assurance | 
of group immortality. Service sentiment en- 
hances the emotional control of acts within 
the group and thereby lessens to a great de- 
gree rational control. Service habits and 
customs are many. They are based- upon 
traditional experience, and they are clung 
to with great tenacity because of their 
proved worth. They allow for maximum 
personal satisfaction in minor insignificant 
accomplishments and thereby assure a 
superficial completeness in the lives of the 
group members. The taboos against, and 
punishment for, nonconformity to estab- 
lished habits and customs give these insu- 
lar mores a unique significance for the mem- 
bers far beyond their actual worth. 
Occupation in the regular service serves 
as the matrix for the group structure. It is a 
strong influence on the maintenance of 
group life and superiority. This is only be- 
cause by occupation one implies professional 
soldiering and pays no heed to the indi- 
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vidual, specific service branch. Commis- 
sioned officers in the regular service are pri- 
marily Army or Navy officers and secondari- 
‘ly officers of a particular corps. This fact 
magnifies and intensifies collective thinking 
and action and firmly establishes group 
consciousness. This is, in a sense, a basic 
weakness in the regular-service structure. 
It subjugates the specific interests of the 
_ various professions, e.g., law, medicine, 
business, etc., to a common artificial objec- 
tive of the group. This objective, as stated 
above, becomes real only in time of war, 
` and then it is the destruction of the enemy 
forces and defense of self. Regular-service 
group consciousness is much greater during 
peace than during war. l 
Gains in personal security are considered 
_the all-important condition which allows 
the regular-service organization to exist. 
More significant than the others, there is 
_ this absolute need for individual security. 
It is the greatest institutional force which 


insures group consciousness within this | 


unique organization. 

The reasons for the intense need of indi- 
vidual security, characteristic of those in 
the regular service, are primarily psycho- 
‘logical. In a sense, members of the regular 


- establishment have a sameness of personal- - 


‘ity. It might better be stated that within 
_- this group personalities are identical in that 
facet which deals with security gains. The 
personality is not as full, nct as complete, 
not as intricate, as the civilian’s in the same 
social circumstances. The personality is con- 
` stricted into roundness. Personality might 
be thought of as a tube. The length of the 
tube would represent the span of life, and 
the personality would begin at a point, en- 
large in area, becoming more irregular in 
‘cross-section, and then remain fixed until 
gradually in the normal individual it be- 
comes a well-rounded circle. ‘‘Circularity” 
at any point (loss of pseudopodia) implies 
‘security-mindedness in this illustration, for 
irregularity means diversification of inter- 

- est, independence, and adventurousness, 
’ The forces of kinship and ‘tradition have 
kneaded the personality of the regular- 
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service junior—Army “brat” and Navy 
“junior’—perhaps surreptitiously since 
birth. At eighteen years his.personality is 
marked by still more “circularity”; the 
aspirant for an Academy apprenticeship, to 
be followed by a regular-service, career, has 
few outside concerns when compared with 
the civilian of like age and social strata. The 
candidate for ‘a military academy knows 
exactly what is in store for him and is al- 
ready security-minded. At eighteen the non- 
military student may perhaps suffer from 
concern over the selection of a college, over 
selection of a profession, and probably from 
great concern over the financial problem in- 
herent in his choices. By the age of twenty- 
five years, more marked “circularity” and 
paucity of pseudopodia characterize the 
regular-service personality. His apprentice- 
ship has passed, and he has already realized 
his fondest aim in life, i.e., complete- ac- 
ceptance by the very specialized regular 
group. Conformity predominates in his be- 
havior. At the age of twenty-five the civilian 
experiences many diverse interests, longings, 


‘and complex. plans for the future. From 


thirty to sixty years the tubular personality 
becomes much fuller for the civilian. This 
indicates:a more complete adaptation to a 
less protected environment. By the age of 
sixty years, security has been attained by 
both the service-dependent individual and 


‘the civilian. This is indicated by the same 


amount of circularity and by the same num- 
ber of pseudopodia. ‘However, security 
gained by the service individual has been 
attained only by complete conformity and 
dependency since teen age, with marked 
constriction of the scope of personality. 
The individual in the regular service 
identifies himself with the group to such a 
degree that it is difficult for him to perform 
alone. He must.be buoyed up by member- 
ship in this group, using group opinions, 
emotions, and activities for his own. In this 
way he gains strength, and the effort, risk, 


and ability required to form judgments and ~ 


to make decisions are minimized. 
The individual within the regular-service 
group need not make up his own mind. The 
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group policy is a source of guiding principles 
which need but to be followed for security 
gains. A sense of power, sympathetic under- 
standing, and deep co-operation are pro- 
vided by the group to participating indi- 
viduals. 

The regular’s tradition molds the person- 
ality of the regular’s son or of the young 
officer. This tradition, as we have discussed 
it before, is replete with commodores and 
generals, with captains and colonels, with 
Annapolis and West Point, with blue and 
khaki, with wardrooms and officers’ clubs, 
with ships’ stores and post exchanges, with 
ships and posts, with naval receptions and 
military balls. These are significant memo- 
ries. They are not dampened one whit by 
unpleasant happenings because the un- 
pleasant memories are always suppressed by 
each generation of regulars. The child of the 
regular, slated to be a regular as soon as he 
is old enough, must be imbued with the 
colorful, exciting, pleasure-provoking ex- 
periences if he is to maintain the traditional 
family military existence. 

Various artificially imposed controls fur- 
ther this chimerical picture and serve fur- 
ther to influence both the regular officer’s 
son and family and the newly commissioned 
regular officer. The civilian is looked down 
upon, reluctantly accepted if accepted at all, 
and disparaged. This is not mere conjecture; 
it is planned policy. In times of peace the 
regulars are isolated. This self-isolation is 
apparent; naval and military posts are in- 
conveniently located and are established as 
urban centers complete in themselves. Au- 
thority fosters this isolation and makes it 
more exacting by restricting and limiting 
the number of civilians who come to post 
functions, by forbidding civilian member- 
ship in post and station clubs, etc. In times 
of emergency the resistance to and rejection 
of civilians, even though in uniform, be- 
comes much more apparent. The regulars 
attempt to exclude, as long as possible, the 
emergency officer from appropriate .rank, 
position, and social activity. At some sta- 


_ tions the dual caste system, regular and 
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volunteer, allows regulars one club and 
emergency officers another. 

The genesis of the regular-service myth 
is to be found in the service academies, ` 
Annapolis and West Point and the myth is 
more firmly implanted in the Navy than 
in the Army since Annapolis wields a much 
greater influence in perpetuating the belief 


in the regular’s superiority than does West > ` 
g p y 


Point. This is so because the vast majority 
of regulars in the Navy are, “trade-school”. 
men (U.S. Naval Academy), whereas the 
minority of regulars in the Army are West _ 
Pointers (U.S. Military Academy). How- 
ever, this minority within the confines of > 
the regular Army is tellingly influential in 
promoting Military Academy supremacy 
and control. 

The traditional need for regulars’ sons, 
both Army and Navy (Army “brats” and’ 
Navy “juniors”) to go to a service academy 
is ‘based upon the realization that suc- 
cess in the regular-service group is in- 
dubitably established by such procedure. © 
This need for service-academy background 
is much more significant than the final - 
service selected either by the regular-service 
father or his son. It is a fairly well-known 


` fact that there is a-large interchange be- 


tween the services, that is, an Army “brat” 
often ends up in Annapolis and, conversely, 
a Navy “junior” in West Point. But even 
more revealing than this is the little-known 
practice among regulars’ sons (Army and 
Navy) of preparing for, simulataneously, all 
three academies, West Point, Annapolis, and 
the United States Coast Guard Academy, 
with perhaps a mild preference for one over ` 
the other two, but actually indifferent as 


-to which they achieve. The force that 


motivates both father and son in this re- 
gard is the assured absolute success in the 
military society that results from an 
academy training. 

Once in an academy the service myth is 
instilled deeply into the individual. If he be 
a regular’s son, all his family’s honor and 
prestige are at stake. He must make a go of 
it. He must get through the four years and 
be commissioned. He knows no other 
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existence. He dare not turn back or deviate. 
Many of his family’s friends are his instruc- 
tors and disciplinary officers. He must not 
let them down. Group feeling is intensified 
during this period. If he is not a regular’s 
son, he very soon begins to feel the group 
demands. In order to belong, he must for- 
sake the life outside the group. He is in 
competition with boys who are steeped in 
group lore. He must overcompensate, and 
this he does with the assistance of all. 

The academy insidiously molds. The mid- 
shipman or cadet enters at a malleable age. 
Service superiority, traditionally served, 
contributes to the forces which constrict his 
personality and increase its “circularity.” 
He integrates his personal history with the 
service tradition and begins to realize his 
own significance as a part of the great 
service tradition. His individuality and ego- 
centricity are replaced by an esprit de corps 
and a service-philia. 

Many happenings encourage this rapid 
mutation: isolation from almost all civilian 
contact and activities, physical restriction 
to a relatively small campus, constricted 
and specialized curriculums, regimentation, 
the development of marked dependence 
upon the will of superiors. . 

-The mutation is accelerated by immediate 
awareness of class distinction. The class 
philosophy predominates. He begins as a 


“plebe” and is not allowed to forget it for a _ 


year. He is constantly, physically and 
mentally, mortified by hazing. Upperclass- 
men tease him, and use him, and at Annapo- 
lis beat him. This class system is not only 
allowed but is also indirectly supported by 
military authority. The hazing, of course, is 
unlawful but, by giving upperclassmen the 
authority to assign demerits, which may and 
often do terminate the plebe’s career, hazing 
is not only permitted but in a sense sup- 
ported by the regular-service group. 

* Under this regime the embryonic regular, 
cadet or midshipman, develops false values 
which mold his personality into a sameness 
devoid of individuality. The plebe must first 

submit to severe punishment—he has no 
alternative. When his time comes, a-year 
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later, all his pent-up sadism is vented upon 
the lower class. This dislike and distaste for 
the inferior individual begins at this time. 
The peculiar caste system encountered in 
the regular service, which has for its purpose 
the complete social separation of officers and 
enlisted men, is conceived during this 
plebeian period at the academies. : 


Acceptance into the group is made dif- 
ficult. Extreme group consciousness is for- 
ever implanted in the personality of the 
regular-service aspirant when finally he is 
admitted to the regular corps. 


The plebe-upperclassman situation may 
prolong or re-establish the Oedipus sitta- 
tion. The reinforcement of the infantile or 
early-childhood father-son relationship— 
with the father’s (father-surrogate’s) main 
role being that of punishing and threatening 
and the son’s that of placating and being 
utterly dependent for security gains—is so 
strong and well timed that, with few excep- 
tions, the academy graduate can never 
break with regular-service authority. His 
lifelong dependency is complete. 

Class identification is second only to 
academy awareness, A class is solidified by 
a ritual developed around the class ring. 
Symbolically all those wearing the ring are 
brothers and are closer together than mem- 
bers of any collegiate fraternity. There is a 
certain unity of purpose and a deeper feeling 
between members of identical (chrono- 
logical) classes at the two academies than is 
ever found among men at different civilian 
colleges of the same class. This allows a 
failure at one academy to enter the other 
academy but to retain all the privileges of 
his old class. 

The reluctant acceptance of Negroes in 
the armed forces in World War II was, in 
my opinion, based upon the policy of 
academy-trained individuals who refuse to 
accept Negroes. I believe that to date no 
Negro has graduated from Annapolis and 
very few from West Point. This hostility 
toward a racial group is primarily based 
upon the fallacy of the regular officer’s gen- 
eral superiority. The presence of Negroes 
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professionally or socially in the ranks of the 
regulars will, in their opinion, lower pres- 
tige, and it is only by prestige that the se- 
curity of the regulars can be maintained. 
The curriculum at the academies must 
of necessity be restricted. This restriction 
occurs in that facet of education that deals 
generally with philosophical attainments. 
However, this is essential for the purpose of 
training in specific professional fields. Cul- 
tural subjects are minimized and, when 
studied, are handled in a routine, scientific 
manner. Psychology has been, until recent- 
ly, debarred. At present, after one hundred 
“years, it has been selected as a minor course 
at West Point. I do not think such a radical 
innovation has occurred yet at Annapolis. 
It is hard to understand that in the two col- 
leges,- which epitomize military training 
and in which a large part of this training is 
the handling of men, psychology has so long 
been neglected. This fact, either wittingly 
or not, has done much to further the regu- 
lar-service myth. Leadership courses long 
have been substitutes for psychology. Such 
courses admit of no disobedience, no failure, 
no weakness, no deviation, and no inde- 
cision. They foster toleration of the dual 
caste system and promote it as essential. 
From studying the two curriculums at 
the academies, I believe that the academy 
graduate is relatively more narrow in all 
cultural pursuits than the usual college 
graduate. If he be a regular-service junior, 
he begins his service career limited in out- 


look, and he finishes his apprenticeship . 


stifled and constrained. 


. Tradition is 
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A regular’s son who is graduated from an 
academy moves into a world well known tọ 
him and completely secure. Posts or ships to 
which he might be assigned are usually old 
stamping-grounds. Superiors are friends of 
the family—father-surrogates—who must 
be implicitly obeyed if individual safety and 
security gains are to be maintained. Wives 
are selected from regulars’ families, and it is 
common practice for regulars’ sons to marry , 
regulars’ daughters. Many times the daugh- 
ters are schooled in this need to marry back 
into the service. Once again regular-service 
authority promotes intragroup isolation by 
forbidding young academy graduates to 
marry until a part or all of the so-called 
“probaticnary” period has passed. This 
blocks marriages to heme-town girls and 
promotes marriages to regulars’ daughters 
who will be met out in the service. 

Once again the circle completes itself. 
thereby embellished and 
heightened. The personalities of the regu- 
lars, after generations of this life, become 
identical and fixed. Energies become con- 
strained and limited. Life becomes hum- 
drum, and the future is foretold. The regu- 
lar-service myth consists of false concepts 
derived from false values artificially pro- 
duced by the regulars and used to indoctri- 
nate all under their command, be they 
juniors in the service or “juniors” in the 
family unit. Upon the success of this in- 
doctrination depends the strength of the ` 
group structure, its solidarity, its self- 
perpetuation, and its superiority. 
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ARREARAGE IN INSTALMENT SELLING 


ERWIN L. LINN - 


ABSTRACT 


A sample of over twenty thousand persons buying merchandise on credit by mail was asked to fill out 
a short questionnaire. Answers to these questions were related to the proportion of cases in arrears on their 
payments six months after the accounts were opened. Of seventeen factors originally studied, four are herein 
considered. The four relate to age, number of years at present address, residence, and marital status and 
were called “character” factors, as they did not appear to measure directly the capacity to pay. 


This article reports a study made in 1941 


of arrearage in payments on consumer-credit - 


accounts. The scope of the original research 
was to set up a prediction pointing system 
on the basis of which consumer credit could 
be passed Seventeen variables were statisti- 
cally investigated in this work. Only four 
will be discussed here. These four were se- 
lected because they seemed most likely to 
have sociological, as compared to economic, 


“importance. The social environment of the 


customer as measured by such factors was 
shown to be associated with the probability 
that the customer would make regular pay- 
ments on a credit account. The data sug- 
gested that, whereas economic factors are 
important, they do not totally explain the 
occurrence of arrearage. Further, arrearage 
must be viewed as part of an economic-so- 
cial situation in which successive events 
lead up to arrearage. Nevertheless, data are 
not available on such developments. 

Selling by the concern under study was 
by mail to persons living throughout most of 
the United States. Over so per cent of the 
cases lived in communities under five thou- 
sand population. Yet selling by mail to such 
communities could only be possible with the 
extensiveness of our transportation and 
communication systems which we have 
come to identify as the urban way of life. 

Selling by mail is an extreme type of seg- 


mentalized, anonymous contact that we 


t Erwin L. Linn, “Prediction of Arrearage in In- 
stalment Selling” (University of Chicago Master’s 
thesis, 1942). 


2Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” 
` American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (1938), 5. 


` 


have identified with urbanism. Face-to-face 
contact never occurs between the customer 
and the business. The relationship is one of 
anonymity aside from the existence of the 
customer’s name in a file plus the amount of 
information he supplies about himself. The 


‘relationship is maintained almost exclu- 


sively by a cash nexus. Yet, since the cus- 
tomer in the majority of cases lives in a 
small community, he must be influenced by 
more intimate, emotional local associations. 
Credit buying is an extension of urban 
living in another sense also. Professor Wirth 
points out that city life discourages an eco- 
nomic life in which the individual has a 
basis of subsistence to fall back upon in 
times of crisis. Credit buying intensifies this 
problem because it permits the consumption 
of goods to precede the completion of pay- 
ment. The individual, in case of economic 
dislocation, has to use present economic re- 
sources to meet bills on goods, the consump- 
tion of which started at a previous date. 
- Finally, selling by mail can be considered 
an extension of urbanism through the adver- 


. tising booklets sent to the customer. It is 


true that the company seeks to cater to the 
small community’s demands. A most inter- 
esting study would be of the extent to which 
advertising through the mail influences 
the small community’s acceptance of the 
larger city’s patterns of consumption of cer- 
tain goods. 

Going into arrears can be considered as 
the breaking of an indirect, almost totally 
anonymous contract. Yet, customer corre- 
spondence revealed that going into arrears 


is considered by a large number of cus- 
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tomers as not only breaking the formal con- 
tract to make regular payments but also as 
a deviation from the norm of always being 
“fair and square.” From customer corre- 
spondence and the studying of statistical 
data collected from a questionnaire filled out 
by the customer, the following three main 
explanations have been postulated as to why 
a person does not go into arrears: (1) char- 
acter, which we can define as a set of atti- 
tudes which in this case leads to payment of 
bills through better economic planning, con- 
trolled buying, moral code, etc.; (2) the 
capacity to pay as measured by economic 
status; and (3) the fear of legal action if the 
bill is not paid according to terms. 

Fear of legal action has not been studied. 
Perhaps it could be considered as an element 
of character. One may conceive of cases in 
which the customer has the money to pay 
but wishes to get his order for less than the 
selling price, yet makes all payments be- 
cause he fears legal action. Between the first 
and second explanations our research indi- 
cated that character must not be underesti- 
mated, though superficially the capacity to 
pay appears the primary requisite for paying 
bills. As stated, we are limiting ourselves to 
four factors which were considered measure- 
ments of character, and we are not discuss- 
ing economic factors. 


I. CONDITIONS OF THE TEST 


For a short period in March, 1940, a 
group of over twenty thousand persons 
were allowed to buy on credit from a Chi- 
cago company. For this period customers 
assumed to be poor risks from the stand- 
point of previous company policies were ac- 
cepted to establish a reliable sample. How- 
ever, all cases were limited to employed 
wage-earners; farm hands were included, 
though other types of farmers were not, and 
nearly all cases were over twenty-one years 
old. The customers were sold all types of 
merchandise from drugs and luxuries to 
. household goods and clothing. 


` Each prospective customer was asked to ` 


answer a number of questions before he 
could buy. The only persons not allowed to 
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open accounts were those who were unem- 
ployed, those under twenty-one years of age 
and buying without their parents’ consent, 
and those who: had not answered at least 
five questions, including one as to weekly 
wages. Each person buying was required to 
agree to make regular monthly payments: 
Additional orders were accepted if the 
monthly payments upon the bill were met. 

All cases were divided into two groups: 
those living in what is described as “North 
Territory” and those living in “South Ter- 
ritory.” No customers resided in the states 
of Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia, South Territory coincides to a large 
extent with Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. In addition. to these 
states, this division of North and South cuts 
across state boundaries; so that, for exam- 
ple, the southern-tip of Illinois is included 
im’South Territory. This division of territory 
followed upon an August, 1939, survey of 
the company’s complete files. The survey 
disclosed that certain regions were charac- 
terized by a high rate of accounts becoming 
so delinquent that special handling was 
needed. Such regions, for the most part, in- 
clude what is referred to as South Territory. 


Il. CRITERION OF ARREARAGE 


Six months after their opening, the ac- 
counts were checked to determine whether 
the monthly payment was being made. Ar- | 
rearage was rigidly defined: a person in ar- 
rears had missed one or more payments 
since the opening of the account and had not 
made it up. The percentage of persons out of 
total accounts having missed one or more 
payments are labeled as “Per Cent Ar- 
rears” in the tables. 


IO. FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH 
Í ARREARAGE $ 


Capacity to pay and character have been 
assumed to underlie payment of bills. 
Length of time at the present address does 
not appear to. have any direct connection 
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©- with capacity to pay. Yet, a short time at 
present address might reflect changes in em- 
ployment, the latter having economic conse- 
quences. Nevertheless, some of the factors 
do appear to be direct measures of capac- 
ity to pay. Until further research makes pos- 
sible a clearer exposition of what is measured 
_ most closely by the factors originally consid- 

‘ered in the prediction study, it is necessary 
to include under character those factors 
which do not measure directly capacity to 
pay. Otherwise, all factors could probably 
be classified as economic. 
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The inverse relation of age and arrearage 
does not reasonably indicate that as age in- 
creases there is greater security from eco- 
nomic dislocations. Yet, age and years em- 
ployed at present job are associated ;4 as a re- 
sult, we can imply some increasing economic 
security (not necessarily increasing inccme) 
with increasing age. Still, the inverse vela- 
tion of years employed and arrearage holds 
only up to twenty years at present job. 
After that arrearage increases with increas- 
ing years at present job.5 It stands to reason 
that increasing economic security with in- 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE OF CASES IN ARREARS BY AGE OF CUSTOMER 





NoxtH TERRITORY 





Sourn TERRITORY ALL 
AcE 

Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 

(Dollars) Arrears (Dollars) Arrears (Dollars) Arrears 
Under 21.......... 170 55-9 157 65.0 327 60.2 
a tas Fe eS 4,792 47-2 2,937 56.5 7,638 50.8 
BO-3Oe wen EE 3,960 40.6 2,175 51.0 6,135 44.3 
AOG ea 2,726 39-7 I,2II 48.4 3:937 42.4 
BOS ET 1,218 35.6 436 43-3 1,654 37-7 
60560 sien coe hoe 377 20.0 107 32.7 484 27.5 
Over Jye sanira. 75 13-3 14 28.6 89 15.7 
Not answered...... 54 42.6 55 56.4 109 49-5 
Total.......... 13,281 41.9 7,092 52.4 20,373 45.6 





AGE 


Age has an inverse relation to arrearage 
in both North and South territories (see 
Table x).,The association not only follows 
for successive class intervals without any 
percentage of persons in arrears being out of 
line, but the range between the lowest and 
the highest arrearage percentages was the 
largest for any of the variablés that were 
studied. In the North the range is 42.6 per 
cent; in the South it is 36.4 per cent. The 


trend is so sharp that age alone makes an. 


excellent prediction scale of arrearage. Un- 
fortunately, over 50 per cent of the cases are 
between twenty-one and forty years old, so 
that for the largest group age does not dis- 
tinguish good and bad credit risks. 


3 Linn, op. cit. 


creasing age because of increasing years at 
present job does not necessarily explain the 
relation of age and arrearage. 

It would be expected that the association 
of age and number of children would be posi- 
tive and that the consequent greater num- 
ber of dependents would be a greater eco- 
nomic liability.® This would be a force oper- 


4For a sample of 7,028 North Territory cus- 
tomers, the zero-order correlation coefficient be- 
tween years employed at present job and age was .4. 
If a more homogeneous group of cases is taker., i€., 
all cases in a given city, the coefficient varied, but in 
one case it was as high as .7. i 


5 Years employed at present job is not discussed 
in detail in this article, nor is the table showing ar- 
rearage for breakdowns of this factor presented (see 
Linn, of. cit.). : 

é Similarly data are not presented in this article 
on the factor, “How many dependent children liv- 
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ating in opposition to the inverse relation of 
age and arrearage. On the other hand, since 
‘the number of dependent children was asked 
for, the picture to be expected is an increas- 
ing number of children up to a certain age; 
then as the children become old enough to be 
independent, the number of children would 
decrease as age of customer decreases. That 
this is the fact is indicated by Table 2. The 
decrease in dependent children after fifty 
years of age may mean that the customer is 
now, in turn, being supported to some ex- 
tent by his children. Yet, it does not seem 
credible that this would account for the low 
arrearage of the oldest customers. Besides, 
for those under fifty years of age, the aver- 


age number of dependent children increases - 


as age increases, yet arrearage decreases as 
age increases.. 

One can decide, consequently, that eco- 
nomic circumstances cannot account for the 
inverse relation of age and arrearage. In- 
creasing stability in career, less mobility, 
and established habits are likely causes of 
the relation of age and arrearage.’ 


` LENGTH OF TIME AT PRESENT ADDRESS 


In North Territory (see Table 3), similar 
to number of years employed at present job, 
years at present address are inversely related 
to arrearage up to the interval of twenty to 
twenty-four years. No plausible reason for 
the proportion in arrears increasing after 
twenty years at present address can be ex- 


ing at home?” In the original study an increasing 

‘proportion of customers in arrears was found as 
number of children increased, though the trend was 
not consistent. 


1 Additional support to this view is the relation of 
age to parole and to embezzlement prediction (see 
E. Redden, “Embezzlement: A Study of One Kind 
of Criminal Behavior with Prediction Tables Based 
on Fidelity Insurance Records” [University of Chi- 
cago Master’s thesis, 1939], p. 84: “Clearly this 
study shows that the young adult period, 25-35 
years, is the greatest risk period for embezzlement.” 
Cf. E. W. Burgess ef al., Parole and the Indeterminate 
Sentence: A Report to the Hon. Hinton G. Claybaugh 
(Chicago: Parole Board of Illinois, 1928), Part IV, 
“Factors Determining Success or Failure on Parole” 
(p. 231): “The youngest and the oldest parolees have 
the lowest violation rates.” 
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pounded, unless it be that the person is 
more likely to have a decreased income after 
twenty years at present address. 

For South Territory no relation between 
years at present address and arrearage ex- 
ists. In addition, except for the difference 
between the six-month to one-year and the 
two to five years’ interval, all successive dif- 
ferences can be attributed to sampling 
errors, 

It can be concluded that arrearage does 
show association with years at present ad- 
dress in the North but does not have any 
association in the South. 

If years at present address can be said to 
measure mobility, mobility appears to be an 


TABLE 2 


' AVERAGE NUMBER OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 








Age North South 
Territory Territory 

Under 21... aoaea 0.6 0.6 
BINZO ni heads eaisica oe 0.7 0.8 
BT ABQ ic Sais ns cele wea ws 1.8 rg a 
BOBO PESE EE EEE 2.1 2.2 
BOS inna Liven ond 1.5 I.9 
60°60 P A 0.8 1.2 
yo and over............ 0.2 0.9 





index to arrearage in the North. As most 
cases considered in this article live in com- 
munities of under five thousand population, 
mobility in the small northern community 
may imply what sociological studies have 
shown it to imply in the metropolitan area. 
It may not mean the same thing at all in the 
small southern community. However, in 
considering other indices of mobility—years 
employed at present and previous jobs and 
years in present town®—it seems more prob- 
able that in South Territory they are not so 
regularly associated with arrearage as in 
North Territory, because the former has 
included a more heterogeneous group of cus- 
tomers. 
RESIDENCE 


In both North and South territories per- 
sons owning their homes make the best cred- 


8 Linn, of. ci. 
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it risks. In both territories boarders are the 
worst credit risks, though for some reason 
the person in South Territory who boards at 
home is more likely to be in arrears than the 
person boarding outside (see Tables 4 and 
5). 

The homeowner is usually pictured as one 
who has settled in the community per- 


’ manently and whose whole outlook on life is 


conservative. The renter and boarder are 


‘less settled and more mobile. 
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MARITAL STATUS 


Married persons are the least probable 
group to go into arrears (see Tables 4, 5, and 
6).9 It seems credible that the reason for 


9 Married men are less likely to be criminals, al- 
though, as Miss Redden states (op. ci., p. 86), 
“three times as many married men as single are em- 
bezzlers” in contradistinction to lower commitment 
rate to prisons of married males. Miss Redden cites- 
this information from the U.S. Bureau of the Cersus, 
Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Abstract, 


P. 335- 


TABLE 3 f 
PERCENTAGE OF CASES IN ARREARS BY YEARS AT PRESENT ADDRESS 





i : 
ALL 


Norra TERRITORY Sours TERRITORY 
LENGTH OF TIME AT - 
PRESENT ADDRESS Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
(Dollars) Arrears (Dollars) Arrears (Dollars) Arrears 
Under 6 months.... 947 46.0 447 52.3 1,394 48.1 
6-12 months...... 1,049 45.8 771 53.8 2,726 48.1 
2-5 years......... 4,585 41.1 1,895 48.8 6,480 43-3 
6-9 years......... 1,255 37-5 591 49-1 1,846 41.2 
IO-I4 yearS........ 1,002 35-1 525 50.1 1,527, 40.3 
I5-IQ yearS........ 662 32.5 324 52.5 986 39.0 
20-24 years, ....... 616 36.7 413 52.1 1,029 42.9 
25 years and over... 58r 38.9 614 49.2 1,195 44.2 
Not asked......... I,IQ5 43-3 1,189 55.1 2,384 49-2 
Not answered...... 489 71.0 317 76.3 806 73-4 
Total.......... 13, 281 41.9 7,092 52.4 20,373 45.6 
TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF CASES IN ARREARS FOR MARITAL STATUS BY TENURE OF 
RESIDENCE: NORTH TERRITORY 











Married* Single Girlf 
RESIDENCE een 
Per Per 
(Dollars) | Ct |epettars} Coat 
Arrears Arrears 
OW isi anoeia 3:295 | 33.8 93 38.7 
Rent.........4.. 7,028 | 42.4 | 2II 53.6 
Board at home... 291 | 43.0} 299 45-5 
Board outside.... I7I | 49.I | 226 48.2 
Not answered.... 197 | 33-5 53 54-7 
Total........] 10,982 | 39.8} 882 48.0 


* Includes those widowed. 
f Includes those divorced or separated. 


` 


X 


MARITAL STATUS 


Not Answered 








Single Mant Total 

Per Per Per 

ee Cent alia Cent BRNE ceng 
Arrears Arrears Arrears 
116 | 48.3 16 56.3 | 3,520] 34.5 
178 | 52.8 27 55-6 | 7,444 | 43.1 
514 | 56.6 7 71.4] I,III| 59.2 
523 | 53.0 8 37-5 928 | 51.0 
44 | 68.2 8 37.5 302 | 42.4 
1,375 | 54-4] 66 | 53.0] 13,305 | 41.9 
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married persons being good credit risks lis 
more than better economic conditions. In 
fact, the married person has more depend- 
ents than the single person, and it was 
shown in the original research that the num- 
ber of children is positively correlated with 
arrearage. In addition, other studies show 
that the married man has a considerably 
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married men have low death rates may also 
explain why the married are less likely to be 
in arrears than the single. Such reasons have 
called attention to the greater regularity of 
living among the married and the better 
adaptation to life. 

Single women are better credit risks than 


10 Warren Thompson, Population Problems (New 























lower death rate than has the single, the wid- york and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
owed, or divorced man. The reasons that 1935), p. gs. 
TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGE OF CASES IN ARREARS FOR MARITAL STATUS BY TENURE OF 
RESIDENCE: SOUTH TERRITORY 
MARITAL STATUS 
* Married* Single Girl} Single Ment _ Not Answered Total 
RESWENCE ERE asinine ee 
Per Per Per Per Per 
ane Cent ee Nee T Cent ae Cent aoe) Cent 
(Dollars) Arrears (Dollars) Arr sk ovas) Arrears (Dollars) Arrears Gist: Arrears 
(Oi EEEE 1,741 | 47.8 75 54.7 89 52.8 8 25.0 | 1,913 | 48.2 
Rent. carene rests. 3,427 | 51.9} 127 53-5 | 214 55-3 19 52.6 | 3,687 | 52.0 
Board at home...... 335 | 59-7 | 204 63.2 | 349 60.5 5 40.0 893 | 60.7 
Board outside. ..... Iro | 43.6 93 54-8 | 216 65.3 7 28.6 426 | 56.8 
Not answered ee 14o | 55.0 20 45.0 28 67.9 7 42.9 195 | 55.4 
Total.......... 5,753 | 51.0} 519 57.4 | 796 60.4 46 41.3] 7,114 | 52.5 
* Includes those widowed. 
} Includes those divorced or separated. 
TABLE 6 
PERCENTAGE OF CASES IN ARREARS FOR MARITAL STATUS BY TENURE OF 
RESIDENCE: ALL TERRITORY 
MARITAL STATUS 
Married* Single Girlt Single Mant Not Answered Total 
RESIDENCE a a a á 
Per Per ` Per er i Per 
Dollars) Cent Dollarn) Pes _|Dottar) Cent (Dollars) ie (Dollars) Cent 
Arrears Arrears Arrears Arrears 
Own............ 5,036 | 38.7 | 168) 45.8] 205} 50.2} 24 | 45.8] 5,433 | 30-4 
RONG E 10,455 | 45-5 338 | 53.6 292 | 53.8 46 54.3 | 11,131 | 46.0 
Board at home... 62 51.9 503 | 52.7 863 | 58.2 12 58.3 | 2,004 | 54.8 
Board outside. ... 281 | 47.0 319 | , 50.2 739 | 55.6 15 33-3 | 1,354 | 52.8 
Not answered. ... 337 | 42.4 73 | 52.1 72 | 68.1 15 40.0 497 |, 47-5 
Total........ 16,735 | 43-7 | 1,40r | 52.5 | 2,171 | 56.6 | x12 48.2 | 20,419 45.6 





* Includes those widowed. 
{Includes those divorced or separated. 


r 
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single men. It does not seem réasonable. to 
say that this is only due. to better economic 
- status among single women as compared to 
single men. There is no evidence that women 
face less likelihood of loss of job, accidents, 
illness,* or death in family than has the 
single man. Again we must postulate a 
‘greater regularity of living or a more rigid 
adherence to a norm which makes the pay- 
ing of bills more likely. l 


RESIDENCE BY MARITAL STATUS 


When residence is cross-tabulated with 
marital status, the homeowners are still the 
best credit risk for married customers, single 
. girls, single men, in North Territory and for 
single men in South Territory. 

Aside from some minor exceptions of the 
groups not answering and those boarding 
outside, North Territory married persons 
are the best credit risks if tenure of residence 


u As far as illness is concerned the curve of good 

` health is higher for men than for women (cf. U.S. 

National Resources Committee, The Problems of a 

Changing Population {Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1938], p. 166). 
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is held constant. For all types of residence- | 
the single girl was discovered to be less likely ` 
in arrears than the single man. However, for 
the renter in North Territory, the home- 
owner in South Territory, and the person 
boarding at home in South Territory, the 
single man is a better credit risk; though for 
each the difference between single girl and 
single man may be due to a sampling error 
arising out of the small number of cases. 

The married person who owns a home in 
North Territory is the best credit risk of all 
breakdowns of marital status by residence 
in both North and South territories, aside 
from two exceptions among the not-an- 
swered groups, The married homeowner in 
South Territory is more likely to be in ar- 
rears than the married person boarding out- 
side, though the difference is insignificant if 
the sampling error of the difference is con- 
sidered. The implication of these results is 
that a married homeowner is probably less 


' mobile, more likely to be established in his 


community as to status, future, and employ- 
ment, and more settled in his habits. 


CHICAGO 








SOCIOANALYSIS: A NEW APPROACH FO: CRIMINOLOGY 


MARSHALL C, GRECO 


1 


ABSTRACT 


The effectiveness of any attempt to rehabilitate penal inmates is largely dependent upon the capacity of : 
penal workers to achieve a relationship with them which will not evoke defensive conduct. Workers tend to 
direct interviews in such a way that past and present difficulties appear to emphasize the inmate’s personal 


deficiencies. This hinders insight and accentuates his differences 


rom the noncriminal world. A technique 


of interviewing which will lead the inmate to see his past and present life in terms of social setting is de- 


scribed. 


A socioanalytic method! of interviewing 
has been used in a prison for therapeutic 
purposes, with results which are believed to 
be promising. The characteristics of this 
method are: situation-oriented approach,? 
blame-avoidance,’ and universality.4 This 
method is illustrated in the following-sam- 
ple, in which a penal psychotherapist is 
working with a disciplinary case: 


C-1: Hello, Bill. Sit down. What has been 
the trouble? 

S-1: I took some hamburger to make a 
sandwich and was written up. A fellow gets 
hungry sometimes; you know. 

C-2: That isn’t much of an offense in 
here, is it? It seems to me that others do it. 

S-2: I guess not, but I was written up just 
the same. 

C-3: What’s the matter with the officer, 
doesn’t he care for you? 

S-3: I suppose you got to play up to that 

- guy, but I’d rather die than be a screw’s 
[officer’s] pet. 


tThe ‘term “socioanalysis” was first used by 
Ernest Mowrer, Family Disorganization (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927). 


2See M. C. Greco and I. Fecher, “Fundamen- 
tals of Psychotherapy and a New Orientation,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, TIL (1947), 
439-48. 


3 This term was originally used by H. A. Murray 
and Others, Explorations in Personality (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1938). 


4It was through a paper presented by Dr. Adrian 

. H. Vander Veer that the writer was first introduced 
to the idea-of “universality” as a therapeutic aid. 
See Adrian H. Vander Veer, “Case Presentation, 
Symposium: Psychotherapy for Children,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, I (1945), 1-35. 


C4: What’s it take to make him like you? 

S-4: Well, you know how it is. Play up to 
him and all that sort of stuff. Polish the old 
apple. 

C-5: A fellow would lose his reputation 


with the inmates if he pulled that stuff, , K 


wouldn’t he? f 
,S-5: Sure he would, but only the inmates 
have that to worry about. 

C-6: It’s pretty hard to get along in some 
circumstances. If you follow the officer: in 
every respect, the inmates get after you. 
If you don’t play up to the officer, he thinks 


_ you are hard to get along with. 


8-6: That’s it all right. 

C-7: And even the officer will sneer at you _ 
sometimes if you become somewhat ‘of.an 
oaf. He may never write vou up, but he still - 
holds you in contempt. Many of us would 
rather be hated than treated contemptu- 
ously, 

S-7: K. [officer] may preach about staying 
away from the other inmates and all that, 
but let him know that the fellows are down 
on you and he’ll laugh at you, too. 

C-8: This is interesting. If you don’t think 
about the matter, it is easy to condemn. But 
let’s look into the officer’s predicament. He 
stands between two worlds—two. standards. - 
On the one hand, he has the higher officials - 
who make him believe that insubordination 
or anything allied to it warrants punish- 
ment. On the other hand, he “rubs elbows” 
with the inmates so that he reflects many of 
their values; i.e., if you are forever trying to 
please, you are a “punk.” He is the sort of 
man who could punish you and still respect 


. you or refrain from punishing you and not 
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“respect you, if you seek his respect, you 
stand the chance of crossing him; and if you 


the chance of being treated with contempt. 
Now I do not believe they are aware of all 
this. That is, they think they are consistent. 
Naturally, it is hard to adjust; in fact, it 
may be impossible to get along in such situa- 
tions. Sometimes we should blame the cir- 
cumstances rather than the. personalities. 
After all, personalities are usually in a posi- 
tion to do nothing but reflect the circum- 
stances. Now, I don’t want you to get the 
idea I’m here to protect anyone. 

8-8: No, I know. You hit something. I 
know that K. came to the Screen Cell at the 
end of the eighth day and he was anxious to 
make up. I told him I wasn’t interested— 
that I was serving the penalty and wanted 
to drop the matter. I may have even been a 
little hard about it, but I felt pretty tough 
about it then. You are right about respect 
and punishment. Some of the most re- 
spected inmates in the institution are the 
ones the officer considers the hardened crim- 
inals. Officers will write up a respected bird, 
but he will also hurry up to make up with 

' him, whereas he’s never worried about the 
guy that is a flunky for him. 

C-9: Really, when you try to analyze the 
‘whole thing, it becomes obvious that in a 
sense we can’t condemn people, for they’re 
all doing what they think is expected of 

` them. It’s a funny thing, but no matter how 
inconsistent our reactions or the demands of 
_those about us, we don’t usually see it as 
such. Of course, we may feel that this 
doesn’t help us, but sometimes it does our 
heart good to see that the individuals con- 
nected with our troubles are more victims 
than they are guilty of any desire to harm 
us. And yet it’s hard to realize this. It’s so 
darn easy to condemn. How about it? 
S-9: I didn’t think of that, but it all 
‘makes sense.. It helps to try to analyze 
things. I’ve laid awake many nights trying 
to figure how I ever ended up the way I did. 
Sometimes I think that if I hadn’t gone to 
T.H. [correctional school], all this wouldn’t 


a 


~ ‘ 
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have happened. I may belong in jail now, 


. but I didn’t then. I was just a kid. 
make certain never to cross-him, you stand _ 


C-1o: This is interesting. Go ahead. 

- S-x0:. I think you people have it in the 
records. I was picked up and accused of 
breaking into .the schoolhouse. I wasn’t 
guilty, but the cop on the beat swore up and 
down I was to blame. 

C-rr: Yes. 

5-11: I was on my way toa Fans home, 
my stepmother had kicked me out, and the 
cop stopped me, saying it was T: 30 A.M. and 
that I should be home. I told him I was on 
my way home. The next day they were look- 
ing for me. The school was broken into at 
about 2:00 A.M. 

C-z2: And then what happened? 

S-12; I tried to explain it to them at the’ 
court but they wouldn’t believe me. I had 
no proof because I couldn’t get into my 
friend’s home and spent the night at the 
railrcdd hut. 

C-13: There is no doubt that mistakes are 
made. After all, officers are humans and hu- 
mans make mistakes. We both realize, how- 
ever, that it makes us awfully mad to be the 
victim of an error, and we can’t help but 
hate at such times. What is interesting to 
me, however, is: Why were you in such a 
position that you could be made the victim 


. of such an error? It’s not what we do, very 


often; rather, the fact that we are in a posi- . 
tion to have done it is enough to convict us. 
Really, it turns out that guilt or innocence 


‘is not important; a way of life, the circum- 


stances you are in, that is the important 
thing. In your case, why were you forced to . 
be on the streets and in’a position to be 
suspected? Just what was the matter? What 
drove you to the streets? 

S-13: My troubles began with my step- 
mother. When my father took us out of the 
foster-home, I had never even heard of a 
juvenile court. I was a frequent visitor after 
‘that for charges ranging from loafing on 
streets to larceny. 

C-14: Uh huh. 

S-z4: I used to be afraid to come home 
some nights. I felt strange there. I felt funny 
if I crossed the room and my stepmother was 


\ 


looking at me. My father couldn't do. any- 
thing. 

C-15: I see. 

S-15: I don’t think the Judge would have 
sent me to T.H. if my stepmother hadn’t 
- put her two cents in. She told him a bunch 
of lies and that was that. 


C-16: You can hardly get along in such. 


circumstances. 

S-16: That woman was. the cause of all 
my troubles. 

C-17: This is interesting. The very indi- 
viduals who condemned you most for an 
arrest may be responsible for forcing you 
` into a way of life that eventually led to ar- 


rest and imprisonment. One could hardly- 


stay off the streets with such home life. Of 
course, it may not be possible for you to re- 
call all the details, but I’m wondering if even 
your stepmother, as vicious as she may have 
seemed, wasn’t herself a victim. Now mind 
you, I’m not trying to change your mind 
about your stepmother. There is no doubt 
but that she. was responsible for conditions 
which are at the root of your difficulties, but 
I’m wondering -if we could consider her 
guilty if we analyzed her circumstances, if 
we looked to see what was making her be- 
have that way. I’m wondering if she didn’t 
have a right to her feelings. This may sound 
strange to you, but let’s look into it anyway. 

S-17: Now that you’ve mentioned it, she 
was a goat, too. She was my father’s third 
wife. She came from a pretty good home. 
There are times when I think I loved that 
woman. My father didn’t tell her he was 
married before, that his second wife di- 
vorced him after she had had him arrested 


three times for nonsupport, and that he had 


eight children in foster-homes. She began 
finding out about his reputation, wives, and 
children, and naturally she was disgusted. 
‘Young as I was, I sort of felt for her. I could 
see her conditions weren’t good. Sometimes 
she liked us; sometimes she hated us. I guess 
she couldn’t make up her mind. She always 
wrote, nice letters to me when I was in jail. 
C-18: This is interesting, indeed. Notice 
that when we try to understand the condi- 
tions we find it hard to blame. I am par- 
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ticularly interested in something you 'said. 
You said there were times when she. liked 
you and times when she hated you. You said 
she wrote nice letters to you while you were 
in jail. I’m wondering if you didn’t know 
that you didn’t belong there, that you were 
a burden to your stepmother, a burden she 
wasn’t responsible for. I’m wondering if you 
weren’t being big about the whole thing. 
Maybe you were anxious to get away, to be 
less a burden. Maybe you even encouraged 
imprisonment in order that you might spare 
that woman the pain of having you around. 
Probably your going to jail was: the heroic 
thing to do. I may be off the track here. 

- S-18: You really surprise me. I was:sure I 
was going to jail when I began staying out 
late; yet I didn’t seem to care. I did care 
though when I was arrested. Then I became 
very scared, mixed up. I wasn’t guilty, but 
then I expected it. I remember I used to 
leave home, hoping to stay away, but I al- 
ways lost my nerve. While on my way to 
T.H., I began hoping I had run away. That ` 
must have been the reason for all that—that 
my stepmother would be better off without 
us. She always complained that she was 
young, needed clothes, but that the kids ate 
up what little the old man brought in. But I 
must admit she did spend the money on us. 
Judge sent an investigator to our 
home and he found that everything’ was 
O.K. The house was neat and clean, and she 
spent the money right. The investigator 
didn’t have much good to say for the old 
man. 





C-19: This is interesting, indeed. Here | - 


society has you pegged as a criminal and yet 
there is quite a bit of heroism in your past. 
We probably wouldn’t be wrong to say that 
you went to jail to spare your stepmother a 
lot of trouble. We should be careful, indeed, . 


before we condemn. 


S-19: I’ve thought about all these things, 
but P’ve never seen them in just this way. 
This is something worth thinking about. 

C-20: Very often we remain so preoccu- 
pied trying to establish our innocence re- 
garding the little things we may be guilty of 
that we lose track of the bigger things that 
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might put us in a favorable light. We know 
' we are guilty of these little things, and this 
makes us feel worse. Of course, once again, 
others force us into this. Legal officials are 
much more concerned with an offense than 
with conditions which may predispose you 
to it. As a result, you become preoccupied 
with the little thing rather than the more 
important trends. If a trial would look into 
the personal factors which led to crime 
rather than merely try to establish guilt, we 
might not be driven away from a world 
which in the long run might have kept us 
away from crime. The very people who want 
us to be honest may force us into a situation 


in which we are forced to get along with: 


people who see things the other way. I’ve 
gone off the track again, I suppose. 

“S-20: You may feel that I didn’t under- 
stand you, but I feel what you said. I try to 
think about myself and why I keep getting 
into trouble even today. I know I want to 
get along, make a go—but I'll go out and 
before I know it, I’m with the same crowd. 
I know it’s wrong and yet there I am. 

C-21: Did it ever occur to you that ina 
way you are forced back to the old crowd. 
Have you ever been treated like an ex-con? 

S-21: You're telling me! I was going with 
a girl and couldn’t get the nerve to tell her I 

“had been in the pen. Yet I knew she’d find 
out sooner or later. You’d never believe how 
I felt about this. I kept waiting to give her 
up, I finally did in a way. I took to drinking, 
got in with some of the crowd and the parole 
officer forced me to return to — to live. 
I had to leave a good job for this. Maybe I 
shouldn’t have done this. 

C-22: And yet—you had to. It’s too much 
to bear. You were certain she wouldn’t un- 
derstand. In fact, you could almost hate her 

- for what she might have thought of you af- 
ter finding out. 

S-22: Now that you’ve mentioned it, I 
did begin to late her. She kept asking what 
was wrong and all that. In fact I don’t think 
I minded it too much when I had to leave 

for : 

C-23: It’s pretty hard to continue loving 

a person when you expect her, for one reason 
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or another, to hate you. But then, can we 
blame her? Supposing she had broken off the 
engagement after finding out, can we hon- 
estly blame her? In fact, in leaving her, you 
probably punished an innocent victim. It 
might have been better to wait and really 
find out what would happen. 

. S-23: You know, she writes to me today, 
so I was wrong. Yet it all seemed so different 
out there. 

C-24: Another thing, I don’t know if this 
was true in your case, but when we are in 
such a position we often wish to test a friend 
or a mate. Find out if they'll stick by us at 
our worst. For example, you know now that 
this girl will stick by you. Very often the girl 
may do something that forces us to test her. 
We hate to fall; unless we’re certain that 
we'll get a response. 

S-24: Yes, now that you mentioned it, I 
do recall that she used to talk about her 
brother-in-law. He must have been a poor 
husband. He was chasing several other wom- 
en. But he did bring his pay home. Anyway, 
I thought, Gee! If she squawks about that 
guy, what will she think of me? 

C-25: Now this is interesting; but before 
we go on, I would like to give a theory about 
the brother-in-law. The way you descriked 
the brother-in-law would force anyone to say 
he was wrong. After all, to chase around 
with other women while married is wrong. 
But maybe there is a great deal more to it 
than we know. I have counseled women who 
fell in love with their men only after the 
husband or boy friend had given them a rea- 
son for being jealous. This frequently hap- 
pens. No doubt you have heard of cases 
where the woman didn’t think much of the 
man until he began paying attention to 
other women. So once again we see that the 
very people we feel are victimized are the 
individuals who in one way or another may 
be responsible for the plight they are in. 
Often it isn’t a plight to them. They may 
subconsciously enjoy chasing their men. It 
gives them a thrill. We can be too hasty in 
condemning. 

S-25: This is like’ another world. I have 
to admit that I’ve condemned too easily, 
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too, in the past, but it’s hard to see things 


like you do. I’m beginning to see my father a 
little differently. He was a World War I 
veteran. For some time after his discharge 
he suffered blue spells. My mother told an 
aunt of mine she didn’t blame him for drink- 
ing heavy at times; for, although he was 
sick, he did try to make the best of things. 
He lost two jobs during the first year after 
his discharge because of nervous spells he 
suffered on the job. I don’t think he would 
have done too badly if my mother had lived. 
My older brother told me he carried on ter- 
ribly while Mom was laid out. He must have 
gotten one of his bad blue spells again, and 
the poor guy had to go on a drinking spree. 
You know a blue spell can get you down. 
He was on that spree for about four days 
before he was picked up and placed in jail for 
deserting his children. I see now that he was 
more in need of hospital care than jail. We 
were all placed in the hands of the juvenile 
court and later in foster-homes. We got 
along well in the foster-homes. The old man 
would visit my older brother about once a 
week, give him some money, and tell him 
we would get together again. Then he re- 
married. I don’t know what happened then, 
but this woman was forever arresting him. 
His drinking became bad again. Later this 
woman divorced him. He settled down soon 
after that and married for the third time, my 
present stepmother. I’m sure he loves this 


woman, but they didn’t get along when the 


- kids moved in. In fact, the old man’s drink- 
ing began getting bad again because of all 
the troubles at home. After the children left, 
my parents began to get along again. The 


old man has quit drinking and he is really 


settled. 

C-26: He’ s not such a bad egg at that. 
' How about it? 

S-26: I guess not. š 

C-27: Well, it’s closing time. I must ask 
you to leave. 

S-27: Yes, yes. Here’s a match for the 
pipe. 

C-28: Yes, thank you. 

S-28: Well, I certainly enjoyed this. 
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C-29: I might call you in again next week. 
How about it? 
"S-29: Yes, all right. 


<. DISCUSSION 


In the first five responses the counselor * ' 


was trying to convey the feeling that in a 
penitentiary one should expect the sort of 
conduct for which the inmate was punished 
and that the inmate has to contend with a 
body of criminals whose standards are usu- 
ally at variance with those of the custodial 
force. The inmate is being told that he has a 
right to his behavior, that his conflicts with 
the officer need not indicate that he is wrong. 
In responses 6, 7, and 8 the interpretations 
become finer. The counselor tries to point 
out to the inmate that, even if he tried to 
follow the values of the officer, he would be 
in difficulty. In response 13 the counselor is ` 
attempting to change the subject from ac- 

tual criminal conduct, conduct of which the 

inmate may be guilty and which will lead to 

defensive reactions, if gone into. The coun-- 

selor indicates an interest in trends, circum- 

stances, situations in which the deeper 

layers of the personality are concerned. It is 

with such material that the counselor can do’ 

effective work in showing how the subject’s . 
way of life is related to social demands. - 
Hence, whether or not the subject was 

guilty of the crime becomes of little -sig- 

nificance. The situations that put him in a 

position to be accused of a crime or even to 

have committed one, his conflicts with his 

stepmother, become the important matters. 

In C-17 the attempt is once again made to ` 
show that the individuals who are respon- 
sible for our misconduct can ‘themselves be 
victims of circumstances: The ‘rest of the 
interview is more or less self-explanatory. 
The counselor ties a reaction or pattern. of 
reactions to a social situation and then seeks 
to show that other situations rather than the 
personalities are to blame. ‘The counselor, in 
short, directs the interview so that the em- 
phasis is placed upon unfortunate relation- 
ships and situations rather than upon erring 
personalities. ; 
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As pointed out earlier, we have ab- 
stracted three factors which appear to be 
constantly at play when socioanalysis is 
used. These are the situation-oriented ap- 
` proach, blame-avoidance, and universality. 
By the situation-oriented approach we refer 
to the counselor’s attempts to explain the 
subject’s reactions in terms of the social situ- 
ation. Any conflict is interpreted as having 
resulted from inconsistent demands made by 
one or more individuals. Individuals who 
were responsible for the subject’s circum- 
stances are not condemned or viewed in a 
poor light; rather, it is important that they 
be rid of blame by being ‘shown that they, 
too, were reacting to a world that made 
their circumstances and demands inevitable. 
It is this latter factor, blame-avoidance, that 
` does so much to dissipate the hostility that 
is so characteristic of individuals who are 
` behavior problems. By “universality” is 
“meant the counselor’s attempts to convey 

to the subject the idea that his reactions 
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are not unique, that any other individual in 
a similar situation would do likewise. 

The research implications of socioanalysis 
are obvious. In fact, this technique was 
originally used as an aid for studying homo- 
sexuals. The writer had found that if he 
tried to determine the cause of homosexual- 
ity solely in terms of the individual’s needs 
and characteristics, the inmate usually be- 
came indifferent or even antagonistic. Thus 
if we found that he had had his first homo- 
sexual experience at the age of eight and we 
sought to know what made the inmate react 
in this fashion, we found it difficult to work 
with him, for in doing so the examiner im- 
plied that the causal factors were within the 
individual. When, on the other hand, the 
examiner seemed to be interested solely in 
other individuals who in one manner or an- 
other contributed toward the inmate’s ho- 
mosexuality, he usually succeeded in put- 
ting the inmate in a co-operative, outgoing 
state of mind. 

ALIQUIPPA, Pa. 


IN MEMORIAM | 


SIDNEY WEBB, 1859-1947 


MARY E. MURPHY 


- The intellectual partnership of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, dissolved by Mrs. Webb’s 
death in 1943, was finally liquidated in mid- 
October, 1947, by the death of the gentle- 
man “who goes under the fantastic name of 
Lord Passfield,” as he was once described 
by his illustrious wife. 

Sidney Webb always occupied : a position 
in the forefront of brilliant Englishmen. He 
began his career as a clerk in the Civil Serv- 
ice when, according to his friend, George 
Bernard Shaw, he was at first sight “an en- 
tirely unassuming young Londoner of no 

“extraordinary stature, guiltless of any sort 
of swank, and so naively convinced that he 
was an ordinary mortal and everybody else 
as gifted as himself ‘that he did not suffer 
fools gladly, and was occasionally un- 
gracious to the poor things.” Through his 
brilliant discourses, by pen or by tongue, he 
exercised an enormous influence on British 
socialism from the inception of the Fabian 
Society in 1884 to the present British La- 
bour party. Fabian socialism, under the 
Webbs and Shaw, who were primarily re- 
sponsible for its early development, de- 
scended from Bentham and Mill, not from 
Marx. Largely under Sidney Webb’s influ- 
ence, Fabian socialism assumed an active 
part in labor disputes, at all times espousing 
the workers’ cause and urging the formation 
of a separate Labour party. 

The Webbs-and their coterie witnessed 
the emergence of the British Labour party 
in 1900 under the joint sponsorship of union- 
ists and Fabians, an alliance which grew 
stronger and stronger as the Fabian Society, 
especially after 1918, began to endow the 
Labour party with a political program. The 

first comprehensive policy ever put forth by 


the party was drafted by Sidney Webb in 

1918 under the title, “Labour and the New ` 
Social Order.” Through his efforts the La- 

bour party also accepted the Fabian inter- 

pretation of socialism, adopting the premise \ 
that socialism should come to Britian by 

permeation rather than by revolution, by 

concentrating a number of persons in im- 

portant positions in vital fields, and by urg- 

ing all citizens to study the principles of 

socialism and to propose their general 

adoption. 

Sidney Webb’s activities were not re- 
stricted to this area of British thought. He 
served as president of the Board of Trade in 
the first Labour government and as secre- 
tary of state for the dominions and colonies — 
in the second. In this latter capacity he re- 
celved a peerage from the king, taking the 
title of Baron Passfield. His wife, however, 
created a social furor by remaining simply 
Mrs. Sidney Webb. Perhaps Sidney Webb’s 
greatest public service, however, was as a 
progressive member of the London County 
Council for eighteen years, during which he . 
carried through far-reaching changes in 
public education, securing the transfer of 
control to local authorities and the subjec- 
tion of a number of public utilities to mu- 
nicipal control. With Shaw and other 
Fabians he established the New Statesman - 
and Nation in 1913 and the London School 
of Economics. He was a member of many 
royal commissions, department’ commit- 
tees, and investigating bodies. He was a pro- 
lific writer on themes ranging from the ad- 
vocacy of Poor Law reform—among them 
the Report of the Minority of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Law, 1909, which was 
written jointly with his wife, and which re- | 
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mains perhaps the outstanding document in 
British reform—to a consideration of Soviet 
. communism, the first really scientific analy- 
sis and explanation of the Soviet state and 
its political and social experiments. Many 
‘scholarly works, written separately or in 
collaboration with his wife, lay in between, 
supplying one of the most comprehensive 
bibliographies of social science extant. 
Mere words cannot hope to capture the 
fire of Sidney Webb’s platform delivery; his 
presentation of a cogent argument, replete 
_ with vivid illustrations; his influence on 
public opinion in the field of political and 
social change; his masterful pamphlets in 
socialist -thought and economic reasoning; 
and, especially his influence on the minds 
and philosophies of the rising generation of 
Fabians—Attlee, Cripps, Keynes, and Las- 
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ki, to mention but a few—and on prevailing 
Labour party domestic and foreign policy. 

The final assessment of the work of 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb in economics, 
social theory, and political science. must be 
attempted by a dispassionate researcher who 
will relate their joint and several contribu- 
tions to past and contemporary times. Their 
literary legacy provides a challenge to mem- 
bers of the Fabian Society and the Labour 
party who endeavor, in their approack to 
the never ending problems which plague 
Britain in these days of uncertain peace, to 
implement the best aspects of the Webos’s 
philosophy while, at the same time, they 
strive to preserve the idealism by which it 
was motivated. 


HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE 
Crry or New YORK 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A HYPOTHESIS ON ANTI-NEGRO PREJUDICES 


To the Editor: 


In the September, 1947, issue of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology an error in the editing 


of my article which appears under the title of . 


“A Hypothesis on Anti-Negro Prejudice” may. 
be misleading and perhaps disconcerting to 
some. On page ror you have printed eight state- 
ments purporting to constitute the Thurstone 
test mentioned in the text. Actually that test 
was composed of twenty-four statements, from 
which the eight were taken. 

Another error which may be somewhat puz- 


aling is the heading inserted in the upper-left 


block of “Table 1” on page 103, “Imputed 
Prejudice of Teacher as Compared with 
Prejudice of Pupil.” As the text explains, this 


heading would apply only to the first column, 
under “B”—the “C” and “D” columns com- 
pare pupil prejudice with imputed prejudice of 
parents and classmates, respectively. 

I have taken it upon myself to point out 
these matters not to criticize the editing but 
merely to anticipate possible objections on the 
part of readers. 


Thanking you, I remain 
Cordially yours, S 
MARTIN R. KATZ 
Apt. A-6 
I9 Owen Street 
Hartford, Conn. 
October 3, 1947 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


‘American Group Therapy Association — 


` The annual meeting will be held at the 


Hotel Commodore in New York City on 
April 11, 1948. The program will include a 
luncheon session followed by a case presen- 
tation and discussion, also an evening ses- 


Sion devoted to reports and explanation of 


practices and trends in group therapy. A 
copy of the preliminary program and further 
information may be obtained by writing to 
the office of the association, 228 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York 3, New York. 


` American University of Beirut-—Harvey 

F. Baty of Dixon, Montana, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of sociology 
succeeding Stuart C. Dodd, who has ac- 
cepted a research chair at the University of 
Washington. 

Before leaving for the United States, 
Professor Dodd was decorated by the 
Lebanese government for his twenty years 
of service as a sociologist in teaching, re- 
search, and rural extension. 

The department of sociology of American 
University recently published Dodd’s Social 
Relations in the Middle East in a third edi- 
tion which includes new chapters on the 
United Nations and an expanded teaching 
manual for systematic projects and for a 
civic laboratory leadership of face-to-face 
groups. An Arabic edition is also appearing 
this fall. A further publication, in offset 
form, is Dodd’s volume on Systematic 
Social Science. This comprehensive attempt 
to integrate the social sciences, with the 
help of mathematics and symbolic logic, is 
being made available for critical revising by 
any colleagues interested in unifying the 
social sciences. 


University of Arkansas.—Franz Adler has 
been appointed assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy. 

A. Stephan Stephan has been appointed 
associate professor of sociology. 


Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History—Negro History Week will be- 


.gin February 8, 1948. The theme will be . 


“The Whole Truth and Nothing but the 
Whole Truth.” , 


Bucknell University —Harold Pfautz has 
accepted a position as instructor in sociology 
beginning February 1, 1948. 


Carleton College-—Samuel M, Strong has 
assumed the chairmanship of the depart- 
ment. Professor Strong has been engaged 
in a study of several small communities in 
Minnesota. 

Orrin E. Klapp has joined the depart- 
ment as assistant professor of sociology. He 
is teaching courses in criminology and the 
family. 

John Phelan is teaching courses in rural 
sociology and fields of social work. During 
the past year he served as the chairman of 
the Minnesota State Conference on Social 
Work Education. 


University of Chicago-——G. E. Swanson, a 
former student in the department, has 
joined the staff as instructor in sociolozy. 
Last year Mr. Swanson taught ‘at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. Albert Reiss, Donald 
Roy, and Harvey Smith are part-time in- 
structors in the department. 

Philip M. Hauser has been appointed 


-director of the Chicago Community Inven- 


tory. The inventory is a service designed to 
secure facts of community conditions needed 
for the efficient operation of the civic and 
welfare agencies of the city. It plans to con- 
duct surveys, to maintain a clearing house 
and reference library of pertinent data. It 
will utilize standard methods of random 
sampling, opinion surveys, and attitude 
interviewing. The inventory was estab- 
lished by a three-year grant received from 
the Wieboldt Foundation. 
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In juy, 1947, 2 project on the social as-. 
pects of technology began under the direc- 


tion of W. F. Ogburn. The studies in 
this field are financed until July, 1950. 


At present the research personnel consists 
of Professor Ogburn, Meyer Nimkoff, of 
Bucknell University; Donald Horton, form- 


erly with the Columbia Broadcasting Com-. 


pany; Jean Adams; and Dudley Duncan. 
The investigations in progress are the influ- 
ence of technology on the family, the social 
effects of television, the social aspects of 
microphotography, technological influences 
on the dispersal of population and of indus- 
try, and the social characteristics of cities 
according to size. 

The National Opinion Research Center, 
. under the directorship of Clyde W. Hart, 
has moved from the University of Denver 
to the University of Chicago. Its offices are 
located at 4gor Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15. 
Dr. Hart has been appointed a’ research 
associate with the rank of professor in the 
department of sociology. 

A five-year program of education, train- 
ing, and research in race relations has been 
inaugurated under a $150,000 grant to the 
division of social sciences. The study is 
financed by equal grants from the Carnegie 


Corporation and the Rockefeller Founda- ' 


tion. The aims are fundamental research in 
race relations and minority problems in 
order to build a scientific foundation for 
` policies and methods of operation and to 
provide advanced professional training for 
leaders in the field. 

Members of the committee are Louis 
Wirth, chairman, Robert Redfield, Fred 
Eggan, Sol Tax, Everett C. Hughes, Allison 
' Davis, Ralph W. Tyler, and Frederick 
Harbison. 


University of Connecticut—Walter C. 
McKain, Jr., has accepted an appointment 
as associate professor of rural sociology on 
the research staff of the Storrs Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Dr. McKain has been 


in the service of the Division of Farm. 


Population and Rural Welfare of the United 
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States’ peared of Agriculture for a 
number of years. In recent months he pE 
been stationed in Washington, D.C., 
charge of studies dealing with standards ae 
levels of living. The research staff of the - 
Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station will 
now consist of Dr. Whetten, who is in 
charge of the research program; Dr. Mc- 
Kain; and Mr. Valery Webb, who has 
recently been appointed instructor in rural 
sociology. 

Dr, Whetten’s new book, Rural Mexico, ` 
is being published by the University ‘of 
Chicago Press. It is scheduled for spring, 
1948. 


District of Columbia Sociological Society. 
—The following are officers for 1947-48: 
president, Peter Lejins, Maryland Univer- 
sity; vice-president, Austin Vander Slice, 
American University; the secretary-treasur- 
er, Ruth Reed, Catholic University. 


Howard. University—Collerohe Krassov- 
sky, formerly of the University of Michi- 
gan, has been appointed assistant professor | 
of sociology. Dr. Krassovsky came to 
Howard University from Sweet Briar Col- 
lege. 


Institute of International Education— 
Laurence Duggan, director, announces that 
the Institute has been requested by the 
Argentine National Cultural Commission to 
assist in the selection of two United States 
graduate students who will receive fellow- 
ships from the Commission for ten months’ 
study in Argentina. The fellowships will 
run from March r to December 31, 1948, 
and will provide round-trip travel plus the 
sum of 5,000 Argentine pesos (about $1,250 
at current official exchange rates). 

The conditions established by the cul- 
tural commission specify that the recipients 


‘of the fellowships shall be graduate stù- 


dents and research workers of recognized 
standing in the arts, humanities, natural sci- 
ences, or social sciences, whose work under 
the fellowship will be of positive benefit to _ 
the cultural development of the. United 
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States and Argentina. They must be native- 


born United States citizens over twenty-five 

‘and under forty-five years of age and have a 
working knowledge of Spanish. Each fellow- 
ship-holder will be required to have a 
specific objective and ‘to submit a report 
every two months, as well as a general re- 
port at the end of the fellowship period, and 
agree to abide by the other regulations of the 
commission. 


University of Kansas.—The University 
of Kansas has absorbed the Kansas City 
unit of the George Warren Brown School 
of Social Work, Washington University. In 
doing so, it has acquired the staff as well as 
‘the library of the Washington University 

School. 
. Under the guidance of the Department of 
Sociology, the university will offer a two- 
year graduate program in social work, be- 
ginning with the fall semester, leading to a 
certificate in social work after the comple- 
tion of thirty semester hours and to a 
Master of Social Work upon the completion 
of fifty-two semester hours. The first year 
will be offered on the campus at Lawrence 
and the second year on the campus of the 
University Medical School at Kansas City. 
` The staff of the social work department at 
present consists of Esther E. Twente, chair- 
man; associate ‘professor, Helen Hayden; 
` and assistant professors, John D. Bradley 
and Janet Germaine. Carroll D. Clark, 
chairman of the Department of sociology, 
will teach a course in social investigation 
and will supervise the writing of theses for 
the social work department. 

E. Jackson Baur has joined the depart- 
` ment as assistant professor of sociology. 

Carlyle S. Smith has been added to the 
departmental staff as assistant professor of 
‘archeology and anthropology and will serve 
as assistant curator of Dyche Museum of 
Natural History. l 

Robert .Witt and Louise Cochran have 

been appointed instructors in sociology. 

Walter Crockett and Warren Spencer 

have been appointed assistant instructors in 
sociology. 


i 
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Marston M. McCluggage will be on 
sabbatical leave during the fall semester to 
carry on postdoctoral work as an Associate 
in Human Relations at the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


University of Minnesota.—Lowry Nelson 
has returned after having attended in 
Geneva, Switzerland, during the summer, 
conferences of the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee of the International Labor 
Organization. Dr. Nelson was elected chair- 
man of this committee, 

George B. Vold has returned after a 
year’s leave of absence in Japan, where he 
served as chief analyst for S.C.A.P., work- 
ing on plans for the revision of the police 
and prison systems. 

Theodore Caplow has bai promoted 
from instructor to assistant professor of 
sociology. . 

Christopher Smith has been appointed, . 
instructor in sociology. 

Arthur Johnson and Clarence ‘Johanson 
have been appointed part-time instructors in 
sociology. : 


University of Missouri—Mark Hale, 
formerly professor of social work at Tulane 
University, has been appointed chairman 
of the department of social work. e 

Ursula F. Lewis has joined the depart- 
ment of social work. Last year Miss Lewis 


` was senior supervisor in the Children’s 


Division in the Rhode Island Department 
of Social Welfare. 

Elizabeth Lyman and Marvin Riley ine 
joined the department. Miss Lyman, who 
has been doing graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, taught at Roosevelt 
College in Chicago last year. Mr. Riley was 
a graduate student last year at the Univer- . 
sity of Wisconsin, 

Lawrence M. Hepple, formerly assistant 
professor of sociology, has been appointed: 
assistant professor of rural sociology. 

Margaret L. Bright, instructor in rural 
sociology, will be on leave during the aca- 
demic year 1947~48 to study at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 


National Advisory Council for Research 
in Gerontology—The appointment of’ a 
National Advisory Council for Research in 
Gerontology for the Loyal Order of Moose’s 
City for the Aged at Moosehaven, near 
Jacksonville, Florida, has been announced 
by the executive director of the order, Mal- 
colm R. Giles. The members of the council 
are Dr. Allan G. Brodie, Dean, University 
of Iilinois College of Dentistry (anatomy 
and orthodontia); Dr. Anton J. Carlson, 
University of Chicago (pathology); Mr. 
Louis J. Haas, director, Men’s Therapeutic 
Occupations, New York Hospital, White 
Plains, N.Y. (occupational therapy); Dr. 
George Lawton, consulting psychologist, 
New York City (general gerontology); Dr. 
S. L. Pressey, Ohio State University 
(psychology of aging); Dr. Martin L. Rey- 
mert, director, Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research (psychology); Dr. N. W. 
Shock, chief of the gerontology section, 
Baltimore City Hospitals (general ger- 
ontology). . 

The Loyal Order of Moose established the 
well-known Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research seventeen years ago at their 
City of Childhood, Mooseheart, Illinois, a 
city of about one thousand normal children, 
ranging from birth to nineteen years of age. 
The facilities of this laboratory and child 
city for research in human development 
have been utilized by national scientific 
bodies, universities, and individual sci- 
entists. The fraternity now extends its sup-. 
port to research in the old age group and 
hopes to make Moosehaven a model for the 
country in the care of the aged and also. to 
establish there a department of research 
available to all. Inquiries from interested 
scientists may be addressed to Dr. Martin 
L. Reymert, Mooseheart, Illinois. 


National Central University, Nanking. — 
Albert R. O’Hara, S.J., is teaching sociology 
on a full-time basis. Last year he taught a 


course called “Survey of American Sociol- 


ogy.” 
Central University has one of the largest, 
if not the largest, department of sociology 


NEWS. AND NOTES 


in China. The head of the department, Dr. 
Sun Pen-wen, has been to sociology what 
Dr. Small was to it in America. 

- Wu Pek Si, who studied at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is now teaching in the 
department. 


National Tsing Hua University —Aiter 
eight years of war the department of sociol- 
ogy has now regained its strength in aca- — 
demic standing. With Professor Quentin 
Pan, a well-known eugenist, serving as chair- 
man, the department has enrolled ‘some 
eighty students and ten graduate students, « 
a number which was never reached in the 
past. i 

Dr. Hsiao-tung Fei has returned to the’ 
faculty after some months spent in England. 
Professor Pan and Professor Fei are now 
collaborating in a research project on the 
intellectual class of China, based upon the 
valuable genealogical materials recorded on 
the examination papers in the Manchu 
Dynasty which Professor Pan has been col-- 
lecting for many years. 

After ten years of war service in the 
government Dr. Ching-Chao Wu has re- 
sumed his teaching duties in the depart- 
ment. His current research interest is a his- 
torical socioeconomic study of China with 
special emphasis on the Westernization and 
industrialization of the last hundred years. © 

Dr. Cheh-lin Wu has long been inter- 

ested in the study of minority groups in the 
frontier regions of China. As a professor of 
sociology he serves concurrently as the dean 
of students of the university and also as 
chairman of the newly established depart- 
ment of anthropology. 
_ Dr. Ta Chen has returned to the Uni- 
versity and resumed teaching. He was 
among. those invited to attend the bi- 
centennial conference at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Franklin Ching-han Lee, a 
specialist in field studies and social ad- 
ministration, is now making an inspection 
tour in Europe to study the ways and means 
by which social’ security is being planned 
and administered by the governments in 


$ 
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postwar England, France, and other ‘coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Shu-Ching Lee, who has been 
specially interested in the field of social 
institutions, is on leave of absence from the 
faculty and is studying in the sociology 
department at the University of Chicago 
which has granted him a Henderson 
fellowship. 

Mr. Ru-chiang Su joined the faculty 
recently; he is teaching human ecology and 
directing students in social surveys. 


University of Nebraska.—Paul Meadows, 
recently of the State University of Montana, 
has been appointed associate professor of 
sociology. 

John P. Johansen, who formerly taught 
at South Dakota State College and North 
Dakota Agricultural College and who was 
connected with the Federal Security Agency 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
during the war, has been appointed associ- 
ate professor in charge of rural sociology in 

‘the College of Agriculture. 

George L. Wilbur, of the University of 
Michigan, has been appointed instructor of 
sociology and Mr. Fred W. Voget, recently 
of Yale University, instructor in anthro- 
pology. 


New School for Social Research—Dr. 
Hans Speier, who has been on leave in 
federal service since 1942, has returned to 
his teaching duties. 


Northwestern University—William C. 
Bailey, acting head of the department of 
sociology, 1943-47, became professor emeri- 
tus at the close of the summer session. 

Kimball Young was appointed professor 
of sociology and chairman of the department 
and arrived in September. 

Thomas D. Eliot has returned to the de- 
, partment after a year’s leave of absence to 
teach at Reed College. 

Plans are being made for considerable ex- 
pansion of the staff and courses, especially. 
at the advanced and graduate level. The 
changes will be in the work in comparative 
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sociology, with special reference to interna- 
tional relations; population; communica- 
tions; and group dynamics. In the latter two 
fields, the department is working out a series 
of courses and seminars in conjunction with 
the department of psychology. 


University of Notre Dame.— E. K. Fran- 
cis has résigned from the University of 
Manitoba to accept a position in the de- 
partment of sociology. 


Princeton University.—Fifty-seven com- 
panies and six national labor unions have 
contributed $371,283 to the Twenty-fitth 
Anniversary Fund of the industrial rela- 
tions section of the department of economics 
and social institutions. The industrial rela- 
tions section is under the direction of J. 
Douglas Brown, dean of the faculty’ at 
Princeton. It came into existence in Septem- 
ber, 1922, when Clarence J. Hicks, then 
executive assistant to the president of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, per- 
suaded John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to finance 
the project for a trial period. Robert F. 
Foerster was called from Harvard as direc- 
tor of the section and served until 1926, 
when he was succeeded by Dr. Brown. The 
section’s activities expanded during ihe 


, twenties until 1930, when Mr. Rockefeller 


placed the project on a permanent basis by ` 
providing an endowment of $300,000. This 
was augmented in 1938 by a gift of $60,000 
from John D. Rockefeller, ITI. In order to 
meet the rising demand for research, li- 
brary, and instructional services, the sec- 
tion developed a program in 1944 for 
strengthening its staff and facilities. Com- 
panies’ and trade-unions that had co- 
operated. over the years ‘were asked to 
assist in doubling the endowment, and the 
goal of $360,000 was established as a 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

Next year, upon the completion of the 
new Harvey S. Firestone Memorial Library, 
the section will move into spacious new 
quarters financed on behalf of the university 
by a gift of the Princeton Class of 1926. In 
addition to its Class Memorial Insuraace,, 
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which reached maturity value last year, the 
class raised $35,000 during the past year to 
provide the funds for the section in the new 
building. — 


Springfield College-—Egon E. Bergol, a 
native of Austria and teacher and sociolo- 
gist in this country since 1938, has been ap- 
pointed professor of sociology. Dr. Bergol 
began his teaching career in the United 
States as professor of sociology at Friends 
University, Wichita, Kansas, where he was 
a member of the faculty from 1942 to 1944. 
He was control editor of the Office of War 
Information in 1944-45. In 1946 he was en- 
gaged as housing specialist for the Planning 
Board of Montclair; New Jersey. Dr. 
Bergol resumed his teaching work at Whit- 
man College, Walla Walla, p Washington, a 
year ago. 


University of Tennessee —Wiliam E. 
Cole has returned to the headship of the 
department after four years on leave to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as chief of the 
program analysis and review staff. 

W. B. Jones, Jr., was acting head of the 
department during his absence. Professor 
Jones has completed directing a series of 
forums on the implications of atomic- 
energy control. 

Jobn Knox will direct a study of Ten- 
nessee’s population during the current year. 

New appointments to the staff include 
Warren Parks; Robert Gilbert, and Thomas 
Kettig. 


Union College—-A new department of _ 


sociology has been established, to be headed 
by Associate Professor Arthur K. Davis, 
formerly instructor and head tutor in social 
relations at Harvard University. 

Union College has offered instruction in 
elementary sociology at intervals since 1934, 
but not on a departmental basis until now. 
The new department will be in the division 
of social studies, whose chairman is Profes- 
sor Harold A. Larrabee. Present plans for 
_ sociology emphasize cross-discipline work 
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with the other social studies. Increasing 
scope will be given to courses linked to the 
field study of social structure and problems 
of the contemporary community. 


Vanderbilt University —The Institute for 
Brazilian Studies, established last Septem- 
ber, offers graduate instruction leading: to 
the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy and also an undergraduate pro- 
gram which can be included in the bacca- 
laureate courses of study. The purposes of - 
the institute are (1) to provide a center for 
research and publications concerning the 
social, economic, political, and cultural life 
of Brazil; (2) to prepare students on ‘the 
graduate level for work in, or in relationship 
to, Brazil or other parts of Latin America; . 
(3) to interest students on the undergradu- . 
ate level in Latin America and to give them 
a general introduction to the problems and ` 
developments of the Latin-American re- 
publics; (4) and to promote public knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Latin- 
American countries and especially of Brazil 
by publications, lectures, exchange of pro- 
fessors and students, and other means. In- 
struction will be offeréd on the graduate 
level in the fields of the history and politics 
of Brazil; the economics of South America 
and problems of world trade; the socio- - 
logical problems of Brazil; and the language, 
literature, and cultural institutions of that 
country. For undergraduates, courses will be 
offered in Portuguese and Spanish, in - 
Latin-American history and literature, and 
in the sociological and economic institutions 
of Latin America. 

Attention is called to the Cordell Hull . 
Fellowships in International Affairs estab- - 
lished by Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Jones. These 
fellowships will be available to graduate stu- 
dents registering in the institute. They 
carry stipends of $750-$1250. Other fellow- 
ships, which range from $500 to $1000, are 
offered by the graduate school. 

The establishment of the Institute for 
Brazilian Studies represents the organiza~ 
tion and strengthening of a number of 
interests and activities relating to Latin 
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America, not only in Vanderbilt University 
_but also in the two contiguous educational 
institutions—George Peabody College for 


Teachers and Scarritt College. Students in. 


the institutions may take courses in the 
Institute for Brazilian Studies without the 


payment of additional fees, and, conversely, 5 


the resources of both colleges are available 
' to those enrolled in the institute. The 
Vanderbilt Institute for Brazilian Studies is 
also related more broadly to programs deal- 
ing with Latin America in other universities, 
especially to those in the University of 
- North Carolina, the University of Texas, 
and Tulane University. Migration of gradu- 
ate students between the four universities 
will be facilitated and encouraged. Es- 
pecially important are plans, jointly worked 
out, for summer programs of teaching, in 
which intensive language instruction in 
Spanish and Portuguese will be provided 
and specialized courses offered. 

The director of the Institute for Brazilian 
Studies is T. Lynn Smith, formerly head of 
the Louisiana State University sociology 
department. He has also been appointed 
chairman of the sociology department. Dr. 
Smith served during the war with the 
United States State Department as senior 
agriculturist in Brazil and Colombia. He has 
been at Louisiana State University since 
1931. Dr. Smith is known for his work in the 
field of sociology, including his books, The 
Sociology of Rural Life, Brazil: People and 
Institutions, and Population Analysts. 


Yenching University——Dr. Ch’eng-hsin 
Chao, professor of sociology, has been 
‘awarded a Rockefeller Foundation fellow- 
ship which will enable him to visit the 
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United States, beginning in the early part of 
1948. 


Wayne University —Alfred McClung Lee 
is serving as a visiting professor at the Uni- ` 
versity of Michigan during the 1947-48 
academic year. He is offering a course on the - 
newspaper in society. Under terms of a 
grant from the Field Foundation, he is on 
leave from Wayne University to complete a 
sociological research project in the field of 
communications and public opinion. 


University of Wisconsin.—Hans H. Gerth 
has returned from a three-month mission to 
Germany for the War Department. As a 
member of a three-man team, he inquired 
into political parties and bureaucratic 
tendencies. 

Svend Riemer was on leave of absence in 
the fall semester to do a study of socio- 
logical aspects of housing under a research 
grant from the university. 

. John Useem, formerly research associate 
in rural sociology under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, has been appointed 
associate professor of sociology and anthro- 
pology. 

David A. Baerreis, who received his 
training in anthropology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed instructor in 
archeology. In addition to offering courses, 
he will develop archeological field worked in 
Wisconsin. 

C. W. M. Hart, of the Univesity of 
Toronto, will be visiting lecturer in anthro- 
pology during the academic year 1947-48. 

Alexander von Schelting, now in Europe, 
who had been announced as visiting pro- 
fessor of sociology during 1947~48, will be 
unable to come. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


California Gold: The Beginning of Mining in the 
Far West. By RopMAN W. PauL. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. xvi+ 
380. $4.50. 

California Gold is an unusual and welcome 


contribution to the literature on the California . 


gold-rush period. It is an addition to our knowl- 
edge of the important happenings during that 


period rather than to the romantic mythology ` 


of the school of Bret Harte and Mark Twain. 
Rodman Paul, a historian, here reports on what 
appears to have been an exhaustive study of 
primary sources, contemporary newspapers, 
technical publications, public documents, and 
the like. His report will be of interest to the so- 
ciologist as well as to the historian, for it con- 
tains a wealth of illustrative material on the 
processes of technological and organizational 
borrowing and invention, on the complex rela- 
tionships existing between technologies, on the 
interdependence of technology and social or- 
ganization, and on the temporary and the en- 
during consequences of such mass movements as 
gold rushes. 

In the main, the forty-niners were men ig- 
norant of mining techniques. For them, gold was 
where you found it. The fortunate among them 
took the free gold from accessible river-bed de- 
posits with shovel and pan; but by the early 
fifties these deposits had been mostly removed, 
and men were being forced to seek new sources 
of gold and to apply more elaborate techniques 
of extraction. In the course of time the miners 
came to rediscover old gold-mining techniques 
and subsequently to improve upon them. They 
learned to divert rivers during the dry season so 
that they might work the river beds; they 
learned, partly by borrowing and partly by in- 
vention, to use a cradle and then a Jong tom in 
place of the laborious and ineffectual pan; and, 
because both of these. devices required quanti- 
ties of water, they learned to bring water from 
distant sources by ditch and flume. Then, with 
ample water available and the cost of labor 
high, they developed the technique of hydraulic 
mining, washing away the hillsides so that they 
might get down to the profitable bedrock with a 

minimum of labor. The most difficult tech- 


nological problems arose when’ the miners 
turned from necessity to the primary source of 
gold, the quartz deposits. They had to learn to 
do quickly and cheaply what water erosion had 
elsewhere accomplished over the ages; they had 
to mine the quartz, break it up, and then sepa- 
rate the gold from the dirt: The attempt to find 
an effective way to pulverize the quartz led to 
all sorts of wild experiments, but eventually a 
stamp mill, so successful that it is still known 
universally as the “California stamp,” was 
evolved out of a crude prctotype imported from 
Tennessee. The extraction of the gold from the 
pulverized quartz proved to be an even more 
complex problem; the eventual solution was, in 
part, to absorb the gold with quicksilver and 
then to distil the quicksilver. 

By then the mining of gold had become a 
complex technology that required not only-spe- 
cialized knowledges and skills but a huge capital 
outlay. For, even as the technology evolved, so 


- too did the ways in which the activities of min- 


ing were organized and conducted. The early 
miners had been individual entrepreneurs; with 
the coming of river-diversion and long-tom ex-' 

traction, the miners organized ‘‘companies”’ for 
the joint working of their holdings; and, with 
the coming of placer and then quartz-mining, 
the transition to a “capitalistic” economy be- 
gan. Those miners who were displaced by 
machinery or who found it impossible to adjust 
to a wage-labor system then engaged in a series 


‘of secondary gold and silver rushes, which car- 


tied. California mining technology and social 
patterns to all the adjacent states. 

Meanwhile, the California miners had been 
evolving, without benefit of federal or state in- 
terference, along with their technology a crude 
system of mining law and water rights, the 
latter of which even now serves as the basis of 
water usage in Western irrigation. (Outside the 
scope of Paul’s study but worthy of investiga- 
tion is the relation between the subsequent de- 
velopment of agricultural irrigation in the West 
and the techniques and companies that evolved 
to provide water for hydraulic miners.) Mean- 
while, too, there were evolving in the mining 
camps crude systems of political organization 
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and equally crude, but effective, law-enforce- 
ment methods. These, in turn, set the precedent 
for the vigilance committees that later appeared 
‘in the cities of California. Most of the mining 
communities were as short-livec as the river-bed 
deposits of gold. But when and where quartz- 
mining proved profitable, stable communities 
developed. Paul’s discussion of the relationship 
between the type of gold-mining and the type of 
community life that appeared is sociologically 
- one of the most interesting parts of the book. 
Back in the early fifties the average daily 
take of the industrious miner had been about 
twenty dollars, which was not a great sum, con- 
sidering the high cost of living at the time. But 
the miner was characteristically foot-loose and 
, fancy-free, and his fancy ran to the possibility 
` that tomorrow, or the next day at the latest, he 
would strike it rich. Within twenty years most 
miners were common hired laborers; and, al- 
though with the development of agriculture and 
improvement of transportation the cost of living 
had fallen considerably, the average individual 
take had declined even more sharply. Moreover, 
the hardy, reckless men of the gold-rush days 
had been largely replaced—‘displaced” is per- 
haps the better term—by immigrants from 
Britain\and Europe (the Chinese formed a sepa- 
rate and depressed class of laborers) who saw 


little hope of improving their welfare except by . 


united action against their capitalistic “ex- 
ploiters.” As early as 1863, men of this stripe 
formed a union in the attempt to prevent a re- 
duction in their daily wage. Soon miners were 
organizing and striking in many parts of Cali- 
fornia to keep up wages and to prevent the in- 
troduction of such labor-saving devices as 
dynamite and the single-handed drill. Thus, by 
the opening of the seventies, mining in Cali- 
fornia “had passed,” in the words of the author, 
“through a cycle that commenced with what the 
economists call ‘home crafts’ and ended with 
what the socialists term ‘proletarian industry.’ 
Within that brief period [1848-1873] California 
began, developed, and completed its industrial 
-, revolution” (p. 333)- 

Perhaps this study was intended to serve asa 
qualification of the Turner theory of the role of 
the frontier in American history. What makes 


it significant for the sociologist, however, is the’ 


light that it throws on the complex processes of 
“ cultural change. 
Ricuarp T. LAPIERE 


Stanford University 
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Outline of American Regional Sociology. By 
z} CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Phillips Book Store, 1947. Pp. ix +122: $1.75. 


. One of a series of similar outlines on other 
topics by Professor Zimmerman, this publica- 
tion seeks to do little more than provide a “‘re- 
search instrument” for the further study of 
regional sociology. This as yet relatively unde- 
veloped sociological specialty receives interest- 
ing treatment at the hands of the author, who 
limits his discussion to regionalism in the United 
States. 

There will be some readers who, like the re- 
viewer, will raise questions about definition, 
scope of subject matter, certain emphases, and 
the like; but, on the whole, the study should 
meet with favor. Some will object to Professor 
Zimmerman’s basic regions and the appellations 
applied to them. Others will miss an ecological 
emphasis and will contend that too much ge- 
ography has been included. There should be 
general approval of the brief statement of the 
broad outlines of regional study. ; 

The first four chapters deal, respectively, 
with “American Regional Sociology,” “What Is 
a Region?” “The Regional Characteristics of 
the United States,” and “The Regional Person- 
ality.” The last of these chapters, by reason of 
its title and subject matter, may properly cause 
some readers to raise their eyebrows. To ascribe 
to a region or its population in the aggregate the 
qualities and attributes of human personality is 
open to question. : 

The remaining chapters, with the exception 
of “Conclusions,” treat the seven basic regions 
designated by Professor Zimmerman as the 
“Southern,” the “Northeast Urban-Industrial,” 
the “Appalachian-Ozarks,” the ‘“‘Cornbelt,”’ the 
“Wheatbelt,” the “Arid West,” and the “Pa- 
cific (American Mediterranean).” Each region 
has a chapter devoted to it and each receives the 
same descriptive and analytical treatment: . 
~ There is a select annotated bibliography at 


_the end of each chapter in which the sources 


cited are divided into nonfictional, factual ma- 
terials and fictional and literary interpreta- 
tions. . 

W. E. Gerrys 
University of Texas 


Les Problèmes théoriques et pratiques de la 
planification. By CHARLES BETTELHEIM. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1946. Pp. 349. Fr. 240. : 
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Fully aware of the limitations of his study, 
‘the author, a member of L'École nationale 
d’organisation économique et sociale, succeeds 
in giving an interesting,-even fascinating, pic- 
ture of the problems: of economic’ planning. 
There are few treatises available in English 
which deal so forcefully with the basic issues of 
the day. 

After a short introduction to, and definition 
of, planning, Professor Bettelheim proceeds to 
review the practice of planning, starting with 
the Soviet experiment. In the course of this dis- 
cussion he distinguishes three types of possible 
economic development: strictly state-controlled 
planning (planification intégrale), intervention, 
dirigisme, and other phenomena (planification 
souple), and “free” economy. 

The chapter on dirigisme containing a critical 
analysis of the New Deal is particularly sugges- 
tive. Whereas interventionism implies a fre- 
quent but not systematic intervention by the 


state (corresponding to the national govern-- 


ment), dirigisme is systematic intervention de- 

signed to orient the national economy in a given 

sense (p. 119). He claims that dirigisme did not 

prevent a new and grave economic crisis in 

1938, which, however, did not come to a head 
` because of the outbreak of war. 

Professor Bettelheim closes the discussion of 
the practice of planning with the suggestion 
that theorizing will become more and more 
necessary—in fact, it will form the backbone of 
a theory of integrated planning. 

The theoretical part distinguishes, first, be- 
tween problems resulting from economic equi- 
librium and calculation. These are the tripartite 
problems of rationality or irrationality of a 
given production, and a given consumption and 
production structure (p. 157). The fundamental 
issue, for him, is the concept of economic choice. 
It is precisely here that he touches the very 
heart of our present civilization; fot, in the con- 
cept of choice there appears the sociopolitical 
problem as to who—individual or group—is to 
choose and what is to be chosen. The sociologist 
will find the idea of choice suggestive for socio- 
economic and psychological research. i 

After careful elaboration of the theories the 
author finally rejects the concept of ‘three 
economies running parallel, namely, a nation- 
alized, a controlled, and a free sector. He con- 
cludes—and this reviewer agrees with him— 
that only the coexistence of two sectors is pos- 
sible, namely, a socialized and a free sector, The 
latter, though somewhat controlled, verifies 
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competition and thus serves as a check on 


planned economy. The outlines of such a devel- 


opment were already discernible in pre-war 
Europe and become clearer every day. 

‘The book contains:a small and somewhat. 
outdated bibliography; it should, -however, 
prove extremely valuable to planners of all 
kinds. . i 

ees . Joserg H. BUNZEL 
Fisk University 


The Economy of the Cincinnati Metropolitan 
Area. Cincinnati: City Planning Commission 
of Cincinnati, 1946. Pp. 125. $2.50. 


This is one of a number of technical mono- 
graphs prepared by the research section of the 
Cincinnati City Planning Commission prelimi- 
nary to a revision of the 1925 master-plan of 
that city. Its aim is to appraise the future po- 
tentialities of the metropolitan area with a view 
to assuring “economic development on a sound 
and balanced basis.” How fully this aim is real- 
ized may be debatable. Yet it cannot be gain- 
said that, so far as research by municipal and 
state-planning agencies is concerned, this report 
is an exceptional product. It is systematic, fairly 
comprehensive, and at least partially free of the 
local booster type of wishful thinking. 

After a brief historical sketch of the metrop- 
olis, there follows a survey of the local economy. 
as of 1929-40. This includes considerations of 
the composition and employment status of the 
labor force, the industrial pattern, the ratio of 
“urban-growth” to “urban-serving”’ employ- 
ment, the trade area, cyclical and seasonal 
stability, and income levels and cost of living. 
In chapter iii the impact of the war on several 
aspects of the economy is studied, and some at- 
tempt is made to appraise their postwar sig- 
nificance. The long-run future of the area is 
dealt with in chapter iv by projecting the 
growth of the labor force to 1970, A final chap- 
ter puts forth a suggestion for community ac- 
tion, which may be briefly summarized as the 
achievement of local economic balance throagh 
selective expansion. 

Although, in general, the authors are critical 
in their treatment of the data and in their selec- 
tion of methods of analysis, there are irregulari- 
ties. The delimitation of the Cincinnati trade 
area, for example, is accomplished without ref- 
érence to the trade areas of neighboring metro- 
politan centers. The boundary therefore is en- 
tirely arbitrary. Likewise the tailüre to explain 
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variations in the amount of frictional employ- 
ment assumed—ranging from 4 to 5 per cent 
(p. 49) to 3 per cent (p. 58)—in estimations of 
the future labor force suggests carelessness. The 


- quality of the report is further impaired by 


_ University of Michigan 


numerous minor errors, probably the result of 
hasty proofreading, and by awkward exposition 
at certain points, e.g., in the description of the 
method of forecasting the future labor force 
(pp. 57-58 and Appen. I). 

But it is in the concluding recommendation 
that the major weakness of the report may be 
found. By selective expansion is meant the en- 
couragement of the development in. the area of 
industries not already represented or. incom- 
pletely represented, especially those producing 
locally consumed products. Thus gaps would be 
filled in the local economy, and balance or in- 
tegration would be achieved. This, as the au- 
thors seem to be dimly aware, is a dangerous 
policy for a metropolitan area to pursue. Its ob- 
vious implication is a closed economy, which, 
just as obviously, is an anachronism. Selective 


` expansion, however, could be made a construc- 
‘tive policy if, instead of seeking the growth of 


industries not meeting local demands or the 
addition of industries not presented in the area, 
it involved the attraction of industries for which 
Cincinnati offers the least-cost location. By the 
same token, of course, some industries now situ- 
ated in Cincinnati would be expected to locate 
elsewhere. And why not? The basis for the high 
level of living enjoyed by the people of Cin- 
cinnati, including the businessmen, is an inter- 
regional economy not a local self-sufficient econ 
omy. In fact, if there is to be local economic 
planning, it appears that the principal concern 


. should be: What can the people of a local area 


do to enhance the efficiency of the interregional 


economy? = 
Amos H. HAWLEY 


Cogwheels of Democracy: A Study of the Precinct . 


Captain. By Sonya FORTHAL. New York: 

William Frederick Press, 1946. Pp. 106. 

$2.00. 

There is a considerable literature on party 
precinct workers at various times and places, 


' but a general and analytic survey of the Ameri- 


can précinct committeeman, based on the 
monographic studies, is long overdue. The title 
of this volume might lead one to expect such a 


survey; however, the book is concerned instead 
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with precinct captains in’ a single large city, 


Chicago, at a particular time, the years 1927 


and 1928. Little effort is made by the author to` 
relate her findings to studies made in other lo- 
calities or in the same city at other times. 
Within these limits the author presents a 
balanced mixture of straight information and: 


-judicious interpretation. The book includes a 


summary treatment of the party situation in 
Chicago in thé last twenties; twenty-five “‘close- 
ups” of precinct captains; some “statistical” in- 
formation on a sample‘of six hundred precinct 
committeemen; an analysis of the activities of 
the precinct captains; a more detailed survey of 
their election-day activities; and a final evalua- 
tion of the function of the precinct captain un- 
der urban conditions in a democracy. It is clear, 
interesting, and readable. The close-ups, how- 
ever, suffer by comparison with the more de- 
tailed and intimate studies made by Salter. In 
the “statistical” chapter one might raise certain 
questions on sampling, and these questions also 
touch the portions of succeeding chapters which 
are based on the same questionnaires. The 
sampling procedure involved the selection of six 
hundred from a total of some seven thousand 
precinct committeemen, twelve being selected 
from each of the fifty wards. The sampling cri- 
teria within these limits were merely accessibil- 
ity to the interviewer and willingness to answer 
a questionnaire. The author seems conscious of 
the mathematical inexactness of her results, for 
they are presented only in round percentages. 

Lack of references to related literature may 
represent a concession to readability and a bid 
for popular circulation. The absence of an index 
is not a serious defect. In general, Miss Forthal 
is to be commended for a thoughtful and read- 
able monographic addition to the literature on 
American political parties. 


JOSEPH ROSENSTEIN 


` Chicago 


Leadership in War and Peace. By WINSTON 
Sanrorp. (“Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion Special Publication,” .No. 1.) Raleigh, . 
N.C.: North Carolina State College, 1946. 
Pp. 141. l 


This publication is presented as “a study cf 
the present operation and future-possibilities of 
what is believed to be one of the most important 
movements that has taken place in rural life in 
recent times, namely, the neighborhood leader- 
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ship organization among the farm population” 


(p. 9). It has three principal features: (1) a cen- | 


sus-like enumeration under the general headings 
of residence, occupations, agricultural opera- 
tions, and “cultural status” of various charac- 
teristics of a sample of adults and their families 
in North Carolina who were selected to lead 
various wartime programs in their rural neigh- 
borhoods; (2) a comparison of these leaders and 
their families with other adults and families in 
the neighborhoods studied with respect to these 
characteristics; (3) a list of general suggestions 
for the continuance and change of a system of 
neighborhood leadership into peacetime neigh- 
borhood projects. 

The chief merits of the study are the detailed 
description of the neighborhood-mapping and 
leader-selection procedures and a concisely pre- 
sented summary of differences among leaders by 
race and sex, with respect to such characteris- 
tics as age, formal education, spatial and occu- 
pational mobility, size of farm and tenure, or- 
ganization memberships, and home and farm 

“conveniences.” 

However, the study has certain serious de- 
fects from both the theoretical and the applied 
viewpoint. It lacks a formulation of the problem 
in terms of conceptual assumptions and hy- 
potheses. There is an apparent shift from an 
interactional orientation toward “leadership” 
expressed in a series of social situations (p. 103) 
to a static, structural social organization of 
rural neighborhoods. Since these two implied 
orientations are not explicitly related, the sec- 
tions on the operation of programs and the char- 
acteristics of leaders stand in isolation from 
each other. The author fails to make clear the 
empirical evidence on which generalizations 
about the programs and suggestions for modifi- 
cation of the “leadership organization” are 
based. There is no systematic evaluation of per- 
tinent literature on rural “leadership.” 

The advice to adapt the “leadership organi- 


zation,” by increasing the agricultural extension. 


staff and decreasing the number of families per 


neighborhood leader could have been suggested 


by any informed participant, whether operating 
with sociological concepts or not. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the disconnected 
nature of the study with its many specific gen- 


eralizations and recommendations is chiefly due. 


to a vague initial construction of problems. 


CARL E: ORTMEYER 
| Ames, Iowa 
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- Das Volksgruppenrecht™ in den Vereinigten 


Staaten von Amerika, Erster Band: Die ' 
Erstsiedlergruppen (“The Right of Ethnic 

_ Groups in the U.S.A.,” Vol. I: “The First 
Settlers”). By Heinz Kross. (“Volkslehre 
und Nationalitaetenrecht in Geschichte und 

- Gegenwart,” ed. Kart G. HUGELMANN, 
Max HILDEBERT BOEHM, WERNER HASSEL- 
BLATT, Ser. 3, Vol. I.) Essen: Essener 
Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Pp. xvi+6oo. f 


Volksgruppenrecht, according to the author, 
can be understood in a specific as well as in a 
general sense. In a specific sense, it would deal 
with those laws and ordinances which convey 
juridical personality to an ethnic group as an 
entity in itself. In a general sense the right of ` 
ethnic groups is understood merely as the sum 
total of those laws and'ordinances which, in one 
way or another, are relevant to the existence of 
ethnic groups within the framework of a multi- 
ethnic state. In regard to the United States only 
the general meaning can be employed. The au- . 
thor points further to the differentiation be- 
tween the right, or law, which positively assists 
(foerdernd) these ethnic groups in their con- ` 
tinued existence and a right, or law, which but 
tolerates (duldend) such existence as a tempo- 
rary expedient. He adds that seemingly “‘posi- . 
tive” laws and ordinances, such as those which 
provide for official publications i in a particular 
minority language, may likewise serve as a 
means to an end. Not only Anglo-Saxons but 
also numerous Americans of Continental Euro- 
pean derivation never considered linguistic con- 
cessions as of more than transitory character. 
In this they were justified by subsequent events 
all over the continental United States, although 
a question mark may be in order in the case of 
the Spanish-speaking group in the Southwest. 
The failure even of bilingualism in Puerto Rico; 
on the other hand, is considered by the author 
as having contributed to the denial, thus far, of 
statehood to Puerto Rico. 

The author classifies minorities into ethnic, 
tribal, and racial groups. Ethnic and tribal so- 


1 When the Journal received notice of the publi- | 
cation of this book, the Editors asked Dr. Cahnman 
to review it if he could find it. In the Library of 
Congress he found what is apparently the only copy 
in this country. There appears to be no copy of the 
second volume. We learn from the author that the 
supply of the book in Germany was destroyed by 
bombing. The Editors wish to thank Dr. Cahnman 
for his service to scholarship in making the book and 
its contents known to our readers. 
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cieties have in common the consciousness of a 
cultural heritage, but an ethnic group is both 
quantitatively considerable and has a literary 
language, while a tribal group is small and pre- 
literate; a racial group may have some amount 
of cultural consciousness but has no RAS 
ing language. Ethnic minorities may be “r 
lated” to the dominant group or “foreign” to iL 
A “related” ethnic group, if it loses its lin- 
guistic separateness, becomes assimilated into 
the dominant group, while the “foreign” ethnic 
group which undergoes an identical linguistic 
transformation merely takes on the character of 
> ‘a racial group. The racial group, in turn, cannot 
be assimilated except by the slow process of ac- 
tual physical intermingling. 

This is a very German theory indeed. The 
‘author omits mentioning discrimination as a 
constituting factor in the formation of a racial 
—-or, rather, a racially conscious—group. In- 
stead, he uses the term “‘dissimilation,” which is 
understood as some sort.of punishment which a 
“foreign” group undergoes for its deficiency in 
pride of ancestry and achievement if it tries to 
identify itself with the dominant group in the 
nation. Assimilation of a “related” group, in 
turn, while recognized as inevitable in the ma- 
jority of instances, is regretted as a loss of cul- 
, tural identity. Many American social scientists 
will be inclined to differ, but it must be admitted 
that the differentiation into “related” and 
“foreign” minority groups, in spite of the lack 
` of anthropological evidence for it, corresponds 

to a widespread sentiment among our popula- 
. tion and to the reality of the immigration laws. 

The first volume of Kloss’s book deals only 
with what the author calls “first settlers” 
(Erstsiedler), not with “immigrants” (Zuwan- 
derer). Among the first settlers he differentiates 
between those who came alone (Alleinerstsied- 


ler) and those who came together with other 


- first settlers (Miterstsiedler); among the immi- 


grants he distinguishes between those who mi- . 


grated into an already settled area alone (Allein- 


suwanderer) and those who migrated into an al-. 


ready settled area together with other groups of 
ethnic migrants (Mitzuwanderer), For example, 
_ the Spaniards of New Mexico are first settlers 
_ who came alone; the Pennsylvania Dutch are 
first settlers who came together with other, Eng- 
. ‘lish-speaking, pioneers; the Germans of Colo- 
rado came to an already settled area alone; the 


Italians of Louisiana came to an already settled © 


_ area together with other ethnic migrants. __ 
The author has some trouble with the Irish.. 
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_ He solves his problem y classifying’ the Catho- 
‘lic immigrants from southern Ireland with the 
dominant group rather than with the “ethnics,” 
‘not because of the actual power which they have 
achieved but because of their linguistic affinity 
to the Anglo-Saxons. This, in turn, enables the 
author to reject the usual division of United 
States immigration history into one of “old” 
and “new” immigration, with the year 1880 as 
the dividing point. He finds that, up to 1850, the 
Germans were.almost “‘Alleinzuwanderer,”’ com- 
prising more than 7o per cent of all ethnic im- 
migrants (if one excludes the Irish from the 
category) while from 1850-80, they became 
“Mitzsuwanderer,”’ along with French-speaking 
and Scandinavian people, but comprised still 
about 60 per cent of all immigrants; only frem 
1880 on the Germans are definitely a minority 
among the immigrants, as immigration becomes 
a movement “from many lands.” This classifi- 
cation, while defensible from the author’s point 
of view, at the same time reveals this point of 
view as closely akin to the German-American 


-philosophy which dominated the thinking of the 


majority of Americans of German descent in the 
period between 1850 and 1917. This philosophy 
holds that German-speaking settlers are among 
the builders of this nation along with English- 
speaking ones, and ‘hence their culture and lan- 
guage are entitled to privileged consideratian.. 
However, the author adheres to this line of 
thought only romantically; as a scholar he. 
knows that its chance of success was already 
gone about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when it began to dominate the German- 
American mind. The last attempt to have the 
German language recognized by the federal gov- 
ernment was made in 1862, when Representa- 
tive Aldrich from Minnesota moved to amend 
that 25,000 copies of the Patent Office Repart 
on Agriculture for 1861 should be printed in the 
German language. The motion was-finally de- 
feated, but it is interesting to note that a ma- 
jority ‘of the congressmen from Pennsylvania 
and from the midwestern “German Belt” (Ohio 
to Iowa) had voted in favor of it. The South be- 
ing absent at the time, New England, New. 


` York, and the border states decided the issue. 


Among the southerners, only those of Louisiana 
and Texas would’have been likely to vote with 
the minority. 

The actual value of the book for students of 
American minority problems resides with its 
third part in which the right of ethnic minority 
groups in the states and territories is discussed.. 
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There are chapters on Louisiana; Pennsylvania; 
New Mexico; Colorado; Texas; California; and 
Ohio; one chapter combining several areas of 
lesser importance in regard to the problem un- 
- der discussion, ranging from Florida to Alaska; 
and concluding chapters on the French settle- 
ments in the Middle West, on Puerto Rico, and 
or. Hawaii. Always, after the history of settle- 
ment is briefly outlined, there follows the actual 
quotation, in German and English, of the 
sources of law pertaining to ethnic groups, using 
the state constitutions as well as subsequent 
enactments. Approximately five hundred ex- 
cerpts from statute laws and decisions—con- 
sidering mainly schools, courts, and official pub- 
lications—are enumerated and discussed. While 
the reviewer, not being an expert in public law, 
is not in a position to judge the completeness of 
the collection, it must be said that a wealth of 
information is assembled and well exhibited. 
The ethnic groups discussed are the French, the 
Spaniards, and the Germans. These are first 
settlers, but, at the same time, they are shown 
in the United States census statistics on mother 
tongue to be also the ones who have preserved 
their language and culture better than subse- 
quent immigrants. The process whereby the 
original cultural heritage of these ethnic groups 
weakens, along with the legal guaranty for it, is 
dramatically described, but reservations are 
made regarding a possible future reversal of the 
process in such regions as Louisiana, Texas, and 
New Mexico. Many shrewd observations are 
interspersed, like that referring to No. 187, New 
Mexico State Constitution 1912, XII, ro, which 
stipulates that “children of Spanish descent 


shall never be denied the privilege of admission - 


and attendance in the public schools of the state 
and they shall never be classed in separate 
schools.” The author remarks that underlying 
this stipulation is not only the openly expressed 
desire to prevent racial discrimination from 
being extended to the Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion of New Mexico but also the hidden fear of 
cultural autonomy. However, on the basis of 
these observations, and even in spite of them, 
‘the author is convinced of the “farsightedness 
and the practical wisdom” of American minori- 
ty and foreign-language policies. He may regret 
the outcome, but, given the premises upon 
which these policies proceeded, he approves of 
the means by which it was achieved. 
As a former German citizen and concentra- 
tion-camp inmate, as well as an American liber- 
„al, the reviewer cannot help saying that the date 
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of the publication (1940) constitutes a serious 
obstacle for the appreciation of the author’s 
book. Whichever book received the official im- 
primatur at the height of Hitler’s reign must be 
read with a generous amount of suspicion. From 
the point of view of the sociologist, however, the 
main objection is that it deals with sociological- 
ly relevant, but no precisely sociological, sub- 
ject matter. It is regrettable that the second 
volume, which seems to be less historical in na- 
ture and more concerned with present-day prob- 
lems, is not at hand. Also, from the second 
volume, one would have been able better to 
judge the amount of bias with which Kloss ap- 
proaches the problems of the so-called “foreign” - 
minority groups in the United States. Further- 
more, the author is aware of the fact that he has 
presented a library study, the contentions of 
which should be supplemented by field observa- 
tion. The law—and even the motivation for the 
law—is one thing, but the operation of the law 
in the social actuality is another. We need re- 
search into the aftermath of German-Ameri- 
canism, into the hidden nine-tenths of the socio- 
political iceberg which becomes visible in such 
personalities as Fritz Kuhn and Kurt Mertig. 
We need research into the transformation of 
ethnic awareness which is going on in the South- 
west as well as into the sociopsychological im- 
plications of the Puerto Rican problem. On the 
other hand, it must be conceded that such re- 
search cannot be undertaken without full 
knowledge of case histories and that the author 
is likewise on theoretically sound ground when 
he emphasizes the fundamental differences be- 
tween first settlers and subsequent immigrants. 
Those of us who indiscriminately discuss “mi- 
norities,” are certainly not entitled to throw 
sociological stones at the author. It would in- 
deed be a good thing if a commission consisting 
of a historian, a sociologist, and an expert in 
public administration could be formed to devise 
an American version of Kloss’s book. 


i WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
New York City 


On Governing Colonies. By WALTER RUSSELL 
Crocker. London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1947. Pp. 152. $2.75. 


The present review of current colonial poli- 
cies offers the reader an insight into the chang- 
ing position of the three major colonial powers 
in Africa. Lieutenant Colonel Crocker has eight 
years of colonial service in Africa to his credit, 


x 
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and he sojourned in several other colonial terri- 


tories outside Africa. It is with this experience 
that he weighs the pros and cons of British 
colonial service in comparison with the French 
and Belgian models. The publication combines 
wholesome realism with sophistication and a 
certain literary virtuosity, An unbending faith 
in the British colonial doctrine is coupled with 
peppery sarcasm for its critics. The absence of 
color prejudice is as manifest as signs of an un- 
rationalized colonial class consciousness. 
, The book presents a case for indirect colonial 
- rule‘and its corollary, the priority of native in- 
terests, as over against the French policy of di- 
-rect administration, Gaulicization, and the 
_ precedence of French military considerations 


over any other. Large sections of the book are ` 


given to the argument in favor of a cautious and 
conservative policy toward African institutions. 
The author’s understanding of African culture 
shows the influence of modern British anthro- 
pology. He is anxious to protect the core of na- 
tive civilization from the impetuous industrial- 
ist and the bigoted missionary, 


~ In Africa alone are there communities today who 
are ever laughing and singing. It is this life which 
these alien-indoctrinated townsmen would destroy 
in order to set up in its place the desert of industrial 
cities, where many, perhaps most, men are lonely, 
. insecure, frustrated, and where life becomes faster 
and faster towards worse and worse..... The 
Colonial Powers have indeed pushed too far. Their 
great duty today is not to “develop” Africa-but to 
slow down the “development” and to safeguard for 
Africans a way of life that we now see to have so 
much that is wholesome and happy. 


The writer opposes the mechanical transfer 
of European schools, property concepts, enter- 
prise, and law. He shows an enlightened concern 
for the African, particularly if he is not a lawyer, 
an “agitator,” or a nationalist. 


Their nationalism will thrive on our own fear, on 
our own lack of self-confidence, and on our own-well- 
meaning butill-informed radical groups at home, not 
on any demand from the mass of their countrymen 
for their kind of self-government. Some of our radical 
groups, ignorant of the local facts and misconceiving 
the situation in terms of clichés like Imperialism, 
colour prejudice, and so on, will fight the battle of this 
. small privileged bourgeoisie just as they have fought 

the battles of Indian capitalism in East Africa. The 
nationalism of this tiny African minority is not sup- 
ported by ninety-nine per-cent of Africans. 


Personal views on a variety of subjects rang- 
ing from women in the civil service and the 
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phrase “British Imperialism” to American fads 
are zestfully stated whenever the occasion 
arises. The book is sometimes controversial but 
always readable and informative. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Welfare and Planning in the West Indies. By 
T. S. Smey. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946. 
Pp. xi+-267. $4.75. 


For two reasons American sociologists will 
read with a great deal of satisfaction this book 
written by an Englishman who has spent some 
time in the West Indies. First, it acknowledges 
generously the contributions which American 
social scientists have made in the field of human 
relations in general and of racial and cultural 
contacts in particular. Second, it maintains that 
the knowledge and insight gained thus far in the 
social sciences should now be brought to bear 
on practical social problems. Among these, the 
problems of dependent areas, such as the West 
Indies, rank foremost. These colonial areas offer 
a challenge of the first order to the social scien- 
tist because they have passed through slavery— 
that is, through a period of far-reaching de- 
struction of the original social texture—to find 
themselves at this moment, on the eve of po- 
litical independence, confronted with the 
gigantic task of building a new society from the 
very foundations. The author maintains that 
in this situation the time-hallowed attitudes and 
techniques of the colonial administrator prove 
utterly inadequate. Having lived and worked 
among colonial administrators himself, he ap- 
preciates the contradictions in which their office 
involves them, but he has come to see that 
British institutions are not necessarily the most 
suitable ones in a non-British environment and 
also that natives are not properly described end 
understood as “primitives” which must be led 
to their happiness like children. On the con- 
trary, it becomes evident from his description 
that West Indian society is modern society, only 
more so. The “more” is the more of dissolution 
of established modes of behavior, the more of 
insecurity, frustration, and ensuing confusion. 
Happily, however, he avoids an overdose of 
psychology and considers, as one must in the 
West Indies, the economic basis of postslavery 
society, which is one of monoculture.and pover- 
ty, as of equal significance to a sound analysis of _ 
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the situation. Moreover, he holds that both 


ought to be contained in a “social” approach 
which emphasizes the importance of dealing 
with societies as single entities. Hence, he con- 
cludes that social reconstruction can be pro- 
moted only by a closely integrated plan which 
attacks the problem from all angles simultane- 
ously. It is from this point of view that the rec- 
ommendations of the West Indian Royal Com- 
mission are criticized as being too much con- 
cerned with the piecemeal improvement of pub- 
lic services while disregarding both economic 
and social reorganization. 

In the opinion of Simey the most pressing 
task of the immediate future is to assist West 
Indian communities to build for themselves a 
culture in which they can “rest.” In this con- 
nection, reference is made to the argument be- 
tween Herskovits and Frazier concerning the 
relative importance of the African and the 
slavery heritages in regard to the task of recon- 
struction of New World Negro societies. Simey 
takes the side of those who believe that slavery 
and theresulting color prejudice go much farther 
in explaining the reality of today than any con- 
sideration of lingering Africanisms. This con- 
tention could be wholeheartedly supported if it 
were not for the fact that it overlooks the some- 
times obscured sociopsychological core in the 
opposing emphasis. Whatever the reality of to- 
day, it is a certainty that no culture can provide 
a rest-house for the harassed mind if it lacks 
depth of memory and pride of ancestral achieve- 
ment. Slavery is a starting-point but not an 
anchorage. 

Simey assumes that the reader is familiar 


with West Indian topography, climate and his- 


tory, and therefore starts his analysis with a 
discussion of the origins and: the organization 
of West Indian society. The origin he sees is 
colcnial exploitation and slavery, while the sub- 
sequent social organization is characterized by 
the emergence of social classes, which are largely 
coinciding with color lines, and of a disconcert- 
ingly loose family structure which, while it is by 


no means lacking in human warmth and in-' 


timacy, does not provide a basis for community 
feeling and social responsibility. He explains the 
role of native cults, Christian missions, educa- 
tion, crime, housing, and the like in a lucid man- 


ner, considering them against the background of 


a people who are constantly hungry and aware 
of the thwarting implications of skin color. The 
economic foundations are treated in a special 


chapter, but the essence of the discussion is coh- . 
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tained in chapter v which deals with the Te- 
building of West Indian society. In this chapter 
the practical conclusions aze drawn from the 
theoretical deliberations which preceded them. 

All this leads up to the chapter for the sake 
of which the book was written, namely the one 
on social welfare schemes. Here the author be- 
comes occasionally too specific, as the adminis- 
trator in him overcomes the social scientist. 
But his criticism is born of his experience as. ° 
social welfare adviser on the staff of the Devel- 
opment and Welfare Commission in Jamaica, 
and his discussion of administrative detail is 
probably necessary in order to prove the thesis 
of his book, namely, that “welfare” must be con- 
ducted according to plan and that planning pre- 


‘supposes a comprehensive knowledge of social 


facts and an understanding of the processes of 
social change. Perhaps Simey is right when he . - 
suggests that the days of an applied social 
science have come and that the West Indies are _ 
one of its most promising laboratories. í 


` 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN -© 
New York City ies 


Unity and Difference in American Life: A. Series 
of Addresses and Discussions. Edited by 

- R. M. MacIver. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. 168. $2.09. ` 


In this volume are presented the papers and . 
some of the discussion heard at the third annual 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies. The 


_ papers were planned to outline the major areas’ 


in which there are conflict and misunderstand- 
ing among groups in America and to offer pro- 
posals for promoting national unity. 

The papers in Part I describe conditions and 
changes which affect all Americans and may 
hinder or foster unity. Part II contains papers 
on the racial, ethnic, economic, and religious is- 
sues- dividing the American people. Each of the 
speakers, except Frazier on the racial issue, at- 
tempts to minimize the seriousness and irrecon- . 
cilability of the differences among groups: Part 
III consists of papers on what schools, the press, 
business, the courts, and individuals can do to 


. promote unity. Most concrete of the proposals ` 


is Clyde Miller’s outline for @ series of school- 
sponsored community meetings. 

Inevitably papers devoted to so broad a topic 
as divisive issues in American life tend to. be 
either broadly vague or focused upon only one 
ipa of the subject to the neglect of others. 


$ 


ae 
The papers-in this volume seem to stress the 
racial and ethnic issues. By contrast, the eco- 
nomic issues are presented by Eli Ginsberg ac- 
cording to an academic formula which hides 

_fundamental conflicts of interest, and these is- 
sues receive no further mention throughout 
the volume. 

One may speculate on the function of a vol- 
ume of this nature. The obstacles to unity which 
the speakers name seem to pack more punch 
than their proposals for amelioration. And one 
looks in vain for new light on any issue. In many 
of the papers desirable ends rather than pro- 
posals for action are stressed. For example, ar- 
guing that the press should present all view- 
points fairly rather than exhorting to unity or 
that courts should rule in terms of the preserva- 
tion of civil liberties rather than legal techni- 
calities leaves the reader still without a weapon 
for action. Perhaps the function of such books 
is not so much to enlighten as to strengthen the 

. determination and hope of those who work to 
“erase areas of group conflict. 

Rares H. TURNER 
Chicago 


The Foundations of Democracy. Edited by 
F: Ernest Jonnson. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. ix+278. $2.00. 


This brief book is a symposium on the 
sources, history, elements, and practices of 
democracy. About half the book is devoted to 
the historical sources of democracy before its 
triumph in the twentieth century. Most of the 
contributors are well-known scholars or pub- 
licists. Among them are the editor, Dr. Johnson; 
Professor Irwin Edman; President George N. 
Shuster of Hunter College; Dr. Horace M. 
Kallen; A. J. Muste; and Goodwin D. Watson. 

The sources of democracy are traced from 
classical times through the age of the fathers of 
our ‘Constitution and the classical economists. 
There is an evident straining to find traces of 
democracy in every possible period and: devel- 
opment of the past, even in places where it 
scarcely existed. It is surprising that the 
Levelers of the seventeenth century, who were 
the most progressive democrats before the twen- 
tieth century, are not listed in the Index. The 
best chapters are those by Muste and Watson 
on the economic aspects and problems of con- 
temporary democracy. 

The chapters on education and democracy 
are rather general and feeble. There is little 
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stressing of the abysmal gulf between organized 
education and the realities of our era. It is not 
made clear that we are still trying to prepare 
citizens for democracy by means of a curriculum 
which was designed by the Humanists of the 
fifteenth century to train the children of a de- 


„cadent feudalism and a rising urban oligarchy. 


The chapters on religion likewise fail to come 
to grips with the more vital problems and ideas 
of the twentieth century. They give little re- 
flection of the views of men like Harry F. Ward 
who, by the way, is not mentioned in the Index. 

All in all, the book is a pleasant literary sur- 
vey from which one may obtain many sugges- 
tions and no little information relevant to 
democracy. But most of the book is primarily 
of academic interest, and it will contribute little 
to the technique or methods of dealing with the 
crisis of our era of world revolution. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 


The Political Philosophy of Mahatma Ghandi. By 
G. N. Dawan. Bombay: Popular Book 
Depot, 1946. Pp. xvi+334. Rs. 8/8. 


The sociologist will find this book of interest 
not so much for what it says but rather for what 
it reflects. Particularly timely in the light of the 
present conflict in India, it reveals a great deal, 
albeit in vague and contradictory terms, of the 
basic thinking of Mahatma Ghandi. The author, 
one of his many ecstatic disciples, ranks Ghandi 
with Buddha and Jesus, seeing in him the savior 
of modern civilization. 

The principal concept in Ghandi’s system is 
the message of satyagraha, It is difficult to grasp 
a definitive idea of satyagraha since the term is 
used to cover an infinite number of complex 
ideas, Essentially we are led to understand that 
“in common parlance satyagraha is interpreted 
as non-violent direct action; but non-coopera- 
tion, civil disobedience and other forms of non- 
violent direct action do not exhaust the content 
of satyagraha. The literal meaning of satyagraha 
is ‘holding on to the truth’ or ‘insistence on the 
truth’? 

Ghandi believes in the existence of a ‘‘soul- 
force” which ultimately leads one to the truth. 
Only the leader, however, in the last analysis, 
through a rigid routine of thought can effective- 
ly distinguish the true from the untrue. He does 
this by consulting the rules of logic, but he de- 
tives his revelation from his own intuition, 
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Fruitful sociological speculation might be ob- 
tained by determining why it is that those 
leaders who have been capable of swaying great 

- masses of people have leaned so heavily on the 
intuitive approach in their dicta. 

There appear to be many parallels in these 
excerpts of Ghandi’s writings and those to be 
found in Mein Kampf. As we note the utter- 
ances of all modern dictators, we find the con- 
stant reiteration of the belief in the democratic 
principle, But we also find the clear-cut state- 
ment in favor of authoritarianism. Thus Ghandi 
says, “I believe that mere protestation of one’s 
opinion and surrender to mass opinion is not only 
not enough but in matters of vital importance, 
leaders must act contrary to mass opinion if it 
does not commend itself to their reason.” 

The sociologist will find here an interesting 
interpretation of human nature, Ghandi is con- 
vinced that the soul has limitless potentialities 
for progress and that man is possessed from 
birth of inherent goodness, It is upon this con- 
cept of the nature of human nature that Ghandi 
builds his entire system of thought. 

Politically, Ghandi advocates the decentrali- 
zation of government units. He believes “in the 
classless and stateless democracy of autonomous 
village communities based on non-violence in- 
stead of coercion, on service instead of exploita- 
tion, on renunciation instead of acquisitiveness, 
and on the largest measure of local and individu- 
al initiative instead of centralization. Non- 
violent nationalism will be cooperative and con- 
structive.” 

Throughout the volume there is great em- 
phasis upon Ghandi’s religious and moral ideas 
which are liberally laced with Eastern mystical 
concepts. The sociologist will find in it no socio- 
logical data per se, but he may find interesting 
materials on leadership and ideologies. 


Josera B. GITTLER 
Iowa State College 


Tke Hidden Damage. By JAMES STERN. New 
. York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. 406. 
$4.00. 
Wartime secrecy still was heavy in the Wash- 
ington air when James Stern one day entered 


the labyrinth of the Pentagon and emerged asa ` 


“bombing analyst,” destination: Germany. He 
did not dream about being a bombing analyst, 
whatever that was; he dreamed of the Europe 
. he knew so well, Haunted by the destruction, 
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he just had to see things with his own eyes, so 
the job was merely a pretext to him. 

Tke twofold significance of this book lies in 
the author’s person and in his mission. We see 
Europe, specifically Germany, through the 
eyes of an Irishman, an intellectual and a man of 
great culture, and we go with him through the 
shocks as he revisits the once so familiar scenes. 
As to his official mission, it gives us reports—of- 
ten verbatim, of Germans in all walks of life, in- 
terviewed in the Gallup-poll manner—which are 
of exceeding sociological interest. Moreover, so 
closely and skilfully is the mission blended with 
the author’s personality and great good humor 


that the book reads delightfully like a novel. 


Yet, and despite its literary excellence, 
Stern’s book leaves this reviewer unsatisfied and 
rather perturbed. There is an American mission 
traveling through Germany in a jeep caravan, 
with a trailer behind filled with lavish supplies _ 
and black-market wine. The group acquires 
sumptuous housing, an excellent German chef, 
a pearl of a maid: “Having eaten ourselves into 
a stupor, we staggered into the kitchen to con- 
gratulate Hand” is a rather recurring phrase, 
Where they stay in American-operated hotels, 
Stern’s stomach rebels against “cushions” for 
breakfast—only powdered eggs and Spam, An 
abyss yawns between the world in which Stern 
lives and the world he observes; one cannot 
help wondering whether this chasm can be suc- 
cessfully bridged. 

Partly because of this chasm, partly for lack 
of good will on both sides, partly because of 
wrong method, no bridge of understanding ac- 
tually is built. The Gallup system of public 
opinion polling is so specifically American that 
it does not apply to nor-American ways of 
thinking. That is one reason why interviewing 
Germans leaves Stern with a sense of irritation; 
it is why his interpretations go sometimes 
astray. For one thing, he concludes from the 
lack of German breast-beating that the German 


` sense of guilt is so deep as to be beyond utter- 


ance. To this reviewer’s mind this is rather far- 
fetched. The Germans whom Stern interviews 
are, efter all, not the ones who committed the 
atrocities. Would it not be more probable that 
people who have been punished and are being 
punished should feel that somehow personally 
they have atoned for whatever were the na- 
tional sins? “a 
Frankly, disarmingly, and understandably 
Stern does not like Germans; that is his perfect 
right of course, but his bias leads to the over- 
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simplification of black and white: all of his per- 
sonal friends, members of the Resistance, sur- 
-  vivors of the concentration camps, are wonder- 
fully cultured, charming persons, All Nazis on 
the other hand have evil smiles; all German 
soldiers are pudgy; all German women bulge in 
the wrong places. But, if this were so, the Nazi 
show could never have lasted so long as it did, 
German soldiers could never have conquered 
` Europe, and German girls would not be marry- 
ing G.I.’s. 


Stern very rightly despises German fawning, 


and servility; yet he and his group seem to en- 
courage and even to force it. Stern resents the 

2 sight of relatively well-fed children as an insult 
to non-Nazi Europe’s sufferings; it never occurs 
to him that his own style of living might be an 
insult to European sufferings. The Germans 

` have no sense of humor, he complains. Yet, if 
for once they show some wit, such as terming the 
great American compound in Frankfurt “the 
ghetto of the Pharisee’s,” this is to Stern the 
German peril: “I was aware of the shocking 
sensation of being in the presence of the Real 
Enemy .... these people here, just because of 
their education, their superior intelligence and 
knowledge.... were the Responsible Ones. 
And with this shock came the certainty that 
they were still highly dangerous.” That is his 
ultimate conclusion, and it seems rather curious 
that the highly educated and highly intelligent 

+ Stern should consider exactly this education, 
this superior intelligence and knowledge in 
others as the “Real Enemy.” 

This interviewer believes it to be the duty of 
the intellectual to uphold and to defend our 
civilization, no matter where. Let Mr. Stern— 
and others too—take warning. If we believe in 
education, if we believe in intelligence as the 
road to progress, then, to condemn and to at- 
tack in others what we cherish for ourselves, is 
not only a betrayal of faith, it is suicide. 


. HEINRICH HAUSER 
Wittenberg, Mo. ii 


Men and Their Motives. By J. C. FLUGEL. New 
York: International Universities Press, Inc., 
1947. Pp. 289. $5.00. 

In this collection of essays Dr. Flugel ex- 
pounds a variety of problems from the orthodox 
psychoanalytic viewpoint. The topics of most 
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interest to ‘sociologists include the psychology 
of birth control, sexuality and sociality, jeal- 
ousy, and the international language move- 
ment; Ingeborg Flugel contributes two addition- 
al essays on the psychology of names and on 
some aspects of fox-hunting rite. 

At the outset we can say that when the au- 
thor forgets fundamental ‘psychoanalytic pre- 
cepts, his reasoning becomes more cogent and 
his descriptive analyses less labored and, more 
convincing. 

The loci of motivation, according to the au- 
thor, are the resultants of infantile experiences, 
as manifested, for example, in such genetic 
stages as oral,anal,and genital, orin the Oedipus 
complex. These fixed tendencies become the un- 
conscious mainsprings which vitally influence 
subsequent adult behavior; e.g., “the Oedipus 
complex is seldom, if ever outgrown and .... is 
in powerful, if unsuspected, ways a determinant 
of conduct in later life” (p. 103). Culture, except 
as expressed in parent-child relationships, is 
considered a subsidiary factor in behavior, and 
collective motivation is regarded virtually as an 
addition of the early complexes experienced by 
the individuals of a group. Or, on the basis of 
the so-called Darwin-Atkinson-Freud “hypoth- 
esis,” which presumably accounts for the origin 
of social organization and morality, humanity 
also has passed through developmental stages, 
and these stages underlie and determine the 
character of the culture. With this individual- 
genetic approach to collective activity, it is not 
difficult to infer why the author would impute 
a universal meaning to symbolisms and would 
consider them either as connoting infantile com- 
plexes or as previous periods in the development 
of humanity. 


. The castration complex....instead of re- 
ferring merely to the individual is projected on te the 
whole of humanity. Thus [it] bears much the same 
relation to the usual symbolical expressions of the 
castration idea as the flood legends bear to the sym- 


-bols of individual birth (pp. 189, 190). 


Were this viewpoint elucidated some decades 
ago as an antidote to psychological] rationalism, 
it would have béen understandable. But with 
the legitimate questions raised by ‘Kroeber, 
Malinowski, Horney, Kardiner—to mention a 
few—and with the advances in the social and 
psychological sciences it seems surprising that 
this pristine Freudian scheme is clung to with 
such unrelenting tenacity. It reveals a splendid 
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isolation from other fields dealing with personal- 
ity—and this is brought out by the selected ref- 
erences. It points to a close-mindedness which 
can congeal scientific hypotheses to dogmas; or 
it places hypotheses on a philosophic level be- 
cause they are not amenable to empirical test- 
ing; and the problem of cultural origins remains 
in this speculative realm. 


A crucial difficulty is the inability of this’ 


school to visualize an active personality as the 
emergent of culture in the process of communi- 
cation with its permissive, as well as its repres- 
sive, features. The negative features of culture, 
the taboos, as presumably incorporated into the 
superego, are accepted. Motivation, then, be- 
comes the instinctual tendencies which radiate 
out from the organism and are thwarted by the 
culture. Culture is seen as a repressive force 


rather than as an outlet for expression. Sociali- 


ty itself is relegated to a “gregarious” instinct 
- (p. 47), and primary relations are the outcome 
of a “tender emotion,” a‘ correlative of the 
parental instinct of the McDougall type (pp. 
47, 48). It should be mentioned, however, that 
many orthodox psychoanalysts do distinguish 
between their version of instinctualism and the 
characteristic instinctivism—e.g., Kubie. 
Assuming that these root propensities and 
complexes are the prime movers in behavior, we 
can still question the adequacy and complete- 
ness of this mode of explanation for adult be- 
havior. For example, how sufficient is it to say 
that, ultimately, the advocates of birth control 
displace parent-hostility onto nature, while the 
opponents displace parent-hatred onto their 
fellow-men (pp. 38, 39) or “that displaced anal 
_ affects .... play a part in the joy of creating 
an artificial language” (p. 197)? What of the 
` rich intervening experiences within the culture? 
These definitely do provide the alternatives for 
subsequent adult activity. The alternative is 
not between unconscious motivation and ra- 
tional preference but rather between the inter- 


pretation of the nature of the unconscious itself.. 


For this mental repository can be visualized as 
being composed of the repressed meanings ‘and 
attitudes, until the point of deliberate selection, 


rather than as consisting of repressed instincts ` 


and fixated infantile complexes. The former view 
would make for a symbolism relative to the cul- 
ture matrix and would integrate unwitting be- 
havior within the peculiar configuration of the 
individual’s attitudes, both repressed and ac- 
tive. Such generalizations of collective dis- 
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placement, ‘then, seal not pe so zadi de-, 
rived. 

The psychoanalytic interpretations are in- 
terspersed with analyses of a historical and 
sociological character whereby’ the work ac- 
quires more substance. In the psychology of 
birth control the author traces the problem in 
its historical setting then describes the “dim- 
mer prejudices” for and against Neo-Malthusi- 
anisni. Among the important unconscious 
feelings of the opponents oi birth control are an 
imprudent belief that nature will provide for 
their need; a vanity wrought from man’s con- 
trol of nature which forbids the acquiescent 
limiting of one’s progeny; a redirected aggres- 
sion; a latent need for the punishment which 
might accrue from the birth of an unwanted 
child; an opposition to rational intrusions, e.g., 
contraceptives, which would interfere with 
sexual gratification. 

In relating sexual and social sentiments—the 
best article in the volume—the author defines 
sexuality in its narrower sense and shows the 
reciprocal influences of these two forms of be- 
havior between the sexes. Sexual repression, 
except in cases of romantic sexual-love, tends 
to make social relationships more cohesive. 
Though male homosociality is more pervasive 
than female homosociality, the latter passes 
more readily into homosexuality. The augment- 
ed social life of women is assuming a hetero- 
rather than a homosocial form. The diffusion of 
sociality may be prevented or inhibited by 
intra-familial relationships. i 

Jealousy is considered as being more intense 


‘in patriarchal families, because this familial 


structure resembles more closely the primordial 
family, in which the sons revolted against the 
father. Individually considered, jealousy is a 
repetitive mechanism of the Oedipal fixation 
and becomes projected into. extra-familial rela- ` 
tions. As an index of emotional immaturity it is 
reinforced by the monogamic, patriarchal 
familial organization. Within an urbanized so- 
ciety, where the power of .the patriarch, is 
diminishing, the residues of jealousy persist and 
are responsible, in part—as a result of displace- 
ment—for class hatred, a desire for economic 
wealth, and certain phases of patriotism (pp. 
47, 48). 

Esperanto, founded by Zamenhof, is depict- 
ed as a social movement; it is compared with 
early Christianity, socialism, and communism 
and is differentiated from other international ' 
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language movements. Attitudes toward an in- 
ternational tongue are described mainly on the 
basis of early tendencies. í 

With reference to the application of these 
studies to personality development there can be 
slight disagreement. Early fixations among chil- 


dren should be minimized by proper parent- 


child relations, and healthy sexual attitudes 
should be encouraged in order to insure normal 
personal growth. The author offers enlightening 


suggestions in this area and provides some clues - 


for further inquiry. In form; the essays are care- 


fully conceived and quite readable. By its pro-. 


vocative ideas, the volume affords that ques- 
tion-raising stimulation so typical of psycho- 
analytic writings. 

S, Kirson WEINBERG 
Roosevelt College of Chicago 





The Analysis and Control of Human Experience: 


The Individual Seen through the Rorschach. By 
PauL Mastow. Published by the author; 
New York: 16 Court Street, Brooklyn 2. 
Vol. I (1946), pp. 195; Vol- II (1947), pp- 
229+bibliog. me 
The reviewer finds it almost impossible to 
comment adaquately upon the ruminations in- 
cluded in these two volumes, with their one 
hundred and eight chapters. The ostensible pur- 
_ pose of the books is to describe the inner work- 
- ings of the human personality as revealed by the 
Rorschach technique. The author, however, 
uses the Rorschach test as a springboard from 
which he plunges into discussions not only of 
personality but also of such subjects as war, 
business, profits, science, fascism, and countless 
others, whose relevance to the central purpose 
is not adequately indicated. Comments speċifi- 
cally directed at the Rorschach technique are 
vague, and the evidence upon which statements 
are made is lacking. The work itself may best be 
described as a kind of Rorschach test for the 
reader. 

The readability of the volumes is reduced Éy 
the prevalence of typographical errors, awkward 
and incorrect sentences, poor type, and by the 
use of a superfluous system of alphabetical sym- 
bols. If these faults were corrected and the en- 
tire study were condensed and made more com- 
pact by being limited to matters definitely con- 
nected with the Rorschach test, something of 
value might emerge. 

. Atrrep R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 
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George Herbert Mead: Philosopher of. the Social 
Individual. By GRACE Cutn Lee. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. viit TOO, 
$r.50., 

George Herbert Mead did not care to found 

a system or a school of thought, nor did he even 


take the trouble to write down a summary of his 


contributions. Had it not been for the energetic 
measures taken by his colleagues and students, 
who put together three important books from 
their classroom notes of Mead’s lectures, only a 
fraction of his theories would now be availabe 
in print. Even with these publications it is no 
easy matter for a student to grasp the unity of 
Mead’s thought, for the books are technical; 
they require concentrated study and must be 
supplemented by examination of some of 
Mead’s difficult articles and by certain papers 
of his colleagues as well. 

In the present study an able philosopher has 
digested and arranged the essentials of Mead so 
that they become something of a system—but, 
because of the character of Mead’s point of 
view, a system always open to revision. 

Mead is a sociologist’s philosopher. He spent 
his long creative period studying the philosophi- 
cal questions for which the answers are most 
needed. Those who know him well believe that 
his coniribution is of great value and puts our 
science on a solid base. In competition with 
more superficial schools of thought, promoted 
by skilled publicists and supported by disci- 
plined organizations, Mead’s work has remained 
less known than many an inferior system. Lee’s 
summary may aid in making this knowledge 
more available. 

Mead took ongoing action for the beginning 
of his analysis. Individuals act and move toward 
certain ends, and as long as the action proceeds 
smoothly there is no necessity for consciousness. 
Thought enters when action is interrupted and 
consists of tentative, inhibited, trial-and-error 
actions. When a hypothetical response appears 
to be adequate, a stimulus is selected and al- 
lowed to function. Action is then resumed, and 
thought disappears, at least from that context, 
although it is free to take up any unfinished or 
problematical business. In these actions man 
does not create the universe, but he selects that 
which is to function as his environment anc, in 
that sense, creates environment. 

Man becomes social through communication. 
This is possible because he is able to respond to 
his own gestures more or less as others respond 
to them and therefore to make intentional ges- , 
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tures and to redirect his own actions with refere 
ence to the imagined effect of his gestures on 
other persons. On the basis of such significant 
gestures a general universe of discourse is built 
up. Self-consciousness arises when a person ac- 
quires a generalized picture’ of the response of 
others to his own gestures and an image of him- 
seli as he appears to-others. This self is social, 
somewhat unstable, and necessary to human co- 
operative life. 


Just as a person makes a generality out of 


others’ responses to his own actions, so does he 
generalize on the other persons. The “general- 
ized other” becomes the basis of conscience and 
the most general social attitudes. The social 
organiza.ion thus penetrates most deeply into 
human nature. It does not lay a veneer over the 
surface but forms a most essential part of the 
person. It never completely eliminates individ- 
uality, however, for Mead holds that there is 
always an impulsive, active, nonreflective “I” 
which differentiates each person and brings 
novelty into social life. 

A hundred pages are a tight space to devote 
to such an original philosopher, and concentra- 
tion is required to follow the thought. It is 
recognized that only a thorough and sympathet- 
ic reading of Mead’s principal works could make 
the foregoing statements completely meaningful 
to one ubfamiliar with this theory: After that 
has been done, the unity may be readily grasped 
by a study of the present excellent interpreta- 
tion by Grace Chin Lee. Further inquiry is made 
convenient by a complete bibliography of writ- 
ings by and about Mead. 

i RoBERT E. L. FARIS 
Syracuse University i 


The Psychology of Rumor. By Gordon W. ALt- 
port and Leo Posrman. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1947. Pp. xiv-+247. $2.60. 


a more systematic study of propaganda, the 
‘concern over some of the alleged techniques of 

Nazi propagandists has led to an increased in- 
` terest in the investigation of rumor. However, 
there are probably fewer than a dozen books on 
’ the subject, only a few of which are available in 
English, and the periodical literature is widely 
scattered. The authors declare that it was the 
lack of a “systematic treatment” of rumor that 
prompted them ‘to write this “basic textbook.” 
As a textbook, the volume is apropos and wel- 
, come and undoubtedly will be widely used. As a 


systematic treatise on rumor, however, it un- 
fortunately suffers from several shortcomings. 

The authors begin by defining rumor-as “a 
specific,(or topical) proposition for belief, passed 
along from person to person, usually by word of 
mouth, without secure standards of evidence 
being present.” In the course of their work, 


however, they occasionally wander from this ` 


definition. Many previous students have con- 
ceived of rumor primarily as a process of dis- 
tortion and have consequently been preoccupied 
with the problem of accounting for modifica- 
tions in the content of reports in the course of 
their transmission. It appears that at times the 
authors have followed this practice. Thus, when 
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they refer to the “rumor principle” as having a ' 


“widespread applicability,” when they write of 
the “characteristic course of distortion,” and 
when they speak of a ‘“‘visual rumor” (p. 58), the 
identification of “rumor” and “distortion” is 
impliz d. Furthermore, five out of the ten chap- 
ters in the book are devoted to an analysis oi 
distortion. - 

Although a somewhat different approach i is 
used in chapter ix, “Rumor in Society,” the au- 
thors attempt to analyze the phenomenon of 
rumor in terms of individual psychology. Thus, 
while they declare repeatedly that rumor is a 
socia; phenomenon, they insist that since rumors 
are transmitted serially, the individual links in 
the chain are important. Accordingly, in at- 
tempting to account for the acceptance and 


spread of reports in the absence of “secure. 


standards of evidence,” they present the theory 
of the “threefold dynamic.” Rumors spread be- 
cause they provide the individual with an op- 
portunity (1) to relieve emotional tensions, 
(2) to justify the existence of emotions, and 
(3) to make the situation confronting him more 
meaningful. On these points, the authors have 
followed the work of a number of previous stu- 


„dents of rumor. 
Just as the experiences of World War I led to . 


In their study of Beieren the authors have 
again turned to the analysis of the individual 


link. The central concepts used are grouped into ` 


the “three-pronged process” which reflects what 
F. C. Bartlett has called the “effort after mean- 
ing.” The concepts are (1) sharpening, or the 
selective perception, retention, and reporting of 
a limited numberof details froma larger context, 
(2) leveling, or the selective omission of details, 
and (3) assimilation, or the distortion to make a 
“more coherent, consistent mental configura- 
tion.” A considerable body of experimental data 
is presented, including the results obtained from 
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administering identical material to,those in dif- 
ferent universes of discourse, showing nicely the 
manner in which different interests lead to dif- 
ferences in report. 

One portion of the work that may attract 


considerable attention is what the authors call. _ 
:R~i Xa, a for 


the “basic law of rumor” 
mula which is interpreted “the amount of rumor 
in circulation will vary with the importance of 
the subject to the individuals concerned times 
the ambiguity of the evidence pertaining to the 
topic at issue.” Aside from the questionable use 
of precise mathematical symbols where the 
referents are so ambiguous, there are other diffi- 


. culties. Although the authors refer to.the for- 


mula as an expression of a “law,” there is no 
systematic presentation of evidence in its 
demonstration. Attempts are made to indicate 
how the formula might apply to a few cases, but 


‘it appears from these that the z (importance) 


and the a (ambiguity) are nothing more than 
the necessary, although not sufficient, condi- 
tions for the spread of rumors. Nowhere in the 
volume is there any evidence to indicate that 
the “amount of rumor in circulation” varies in 
the mechanical, mathematical relationship des- 
ignated in the formula. 

The use of the mathematical formula and of 
terms such as “laboratory conditions,” “basic 
law,” and “dynamics” appears to the reviewer 
pretentious and misleading. It gives the impres- 
sion that the entire work was done in strict ad- 
herence to the canons of natural science., Yet, 


‘except in connection with the propositions 
- about distortion, the hypotheses presented, al- 


though quite plausible, are not backed by con- 
clusive evidence. The adoption of such termi- 
nology rather than the frank admission of the 
difficulties faced in the social sciences may in- 
vite the disdain of mathematicians and other 
scientists rather than alleviate the situation 


- , that originally gave rise to the charges that stu- 


dents of social life were not “scientific.” 

Very few of the propositions about rumor are 
original with the authors. As is the case in most 
textbooks, this volume is made up of a collec- 
tion and organization of propositions presented 
by previous students. An examination of the 
original sources will reveal that on the whole 
these propositions are largely inductions from 
daily experience rather than the results of a 
careful examination of data. The value of this 
volume lies in bringing together the ideas that 
hitherto have been scattered in obscure sources, 


_ some of which are inaccessible in all but a few 


outstanding libraries; 
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Appended to the work is a bibliography 


‘which will be of considerable value to those in- 


terested in the further study of rumor. It is un- ` 
fortunate, however, that the authors have omit- 
ted helpful sources such as the second half of 
L. A. Bysow’s excellent article and the studies 
of the Chicago Commission on Race Relations, 
Albert Dauzat, Lucien Graux, Bernard Hart, 
Carl Jung, Richard Loewenberg, Charles Oman, 
J. Prasad, and Walter Schéne—some of waich 
are superior to the references listed. 

Rumor is a social phenomenon for reasons 
other than the simple fact that more than one 
person is involved in its transmission. Indeed, in 
the interpretation of their data the authors have 
referred repeatedly to the extent to which the 
content of reports is affected by group deñni- 
tions. Nevertheless, after pointing to the dif- 
ferences between “everyday rumor” and the re- 
ports used in their experiments, after stating the 
limitations carefully, the authors sweep them 
aside as inconsequential and declare that their 
findings apply to rumors in daily life. But it is 
difficult to see how rumors can be studied in iso- 
lation from the social situations in which they 
flourish, for they gain their character in the in- 
teraction between persons. Since rumors do not 
emerge in a vacuum, it is not possible to under- 
stand them without a detailed knowledge of the 
setting in which they emerge. Rumors can prob- 
ably be studied more profitably in terms of the 
condition of experience of the people among 
whom they spread than in terms of what is in- 
trinsic in the reports themselves. The method 
employed by the authors may be the best way 
to study the distortion of testimony, but it is 
by no means the only way to study rumor. 

In our rapidly changing industrial civiliza- 
tion, where the individual is confronted with 
the necessity of taking a.position toward a mul- 
titude of objects about which there is little op- 
portunity for gaining directly experienced 
knowledge, it is inevitable that men would have 


‘to depend upon unreliable reports. It is indeed 


a lamentable commentary on social science that 
a topic of such obvious importance has been so 
sadly neglected. Despite its shortcomings, this 
volume is probably the most comprehensive and 
best single work on rumor now available But 
what is needed is more.field research—empirical 
data with which the multitude of theories, some 
with brilliant insights, may be tested. 


Tomatsu SHIBUTANI . 
Chicago í 
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Bia of the Central City Conference . on 
` Public Opinion Research. National Opinion. 
Research Center, University of Denver, 
1946. Pp. 109. $5.00. 


` This is a mimeographed report of the ad-- 


dresses and discussions of the first general con- 


1946. Some seventy-five specialists attended the 
conference and about half of them participated 
in the program as panel discussants on problems 
of interviewing, sampling, questionnaire con- 
struction, validity, and standards, as well as on 
such subjects as local surveys, use of panels, and 
radio and newspaper research. 

This report contains abstracts of such ad- 
dresses as well as of major comments from the 
floor. For each topic a brief summary of the ma- 
jor points of agreement and disagreement is 
provided. This reportorial technique appears to 
be useful in compressing and organizing what 


would otherwise probably be a diffuse and-scat- ~ 


tered body of material. 


Like most other symposiums, this one is un- 
even in quality. Most of the panels were con- 
cerned with descriptions or evaluations of pro- 
cedures or of major unsolved problems. Almost 
no new empirical data were reported at the con- 
ference. Some of the panels simply reproduced 
generally familiar material and concepts in their 
fields, though often in a useful summary form. A 
few of the panels were better than the others in 
identifying and clarifying important problems 
through critical discussion. For example, the re- 
marks of Herbert Hyman in evaluating validity 
in public opinion surveys in terms of the inter- 
pretations given the results are more than or- 
dinarily useful. So is the discussion between 
Morris Hansen and Norman Meier on the rela- 
tive uses of area and quota sampling methods. 
The panel on radio research brought out.several 
criticisms of present methods of determining the 
composition of the radio audience as well as its 
reaction to programs. 


`The conference was devoted not only to such ` 


discussions of problems in public opinion and re- 
lated research but also undertook formal action, 
through resolutions and committees, to continue 
such annual meetings, to create a national asso- 
ciation of opinion researchers, to work out the 
definition and administration of standards in the 
field, to encourage the establishment of an in- 
ternational organization for public opinion re- 
` search, and to set up a public relations program 
to clarify and publicize the purposes of opinion 
` research. The second such conference, continu- 
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ing the PE the first, was held at Wil- 
liams College in early September, 1947. 


University of Chicago BERNARD BERELSON 


3 n=- Sociology: A Synopsis of Principles. By Joun F. 
ference on public opinion research, in July; * 


- CUBER. New York: D: Appleton-Century 

Co., 1947. Pp. xiv-+ 590. $4.00. f 

Cuber’s objectives are stated simply, sin- 
cerely, and honestly. He states that the text 
seeks to avoid any ponderous exposition of sys- 
tematic sociological theory as well as an almanac 
of unrelated facts. He intends to serve the un- 
dergraduate novitiates in sociology by “meeting 
them where they are.” And where are they? 
The author correctly describes them as incapa- 
ble of understanding theoretical analyses; just 
slightly more able to obtain full value from com- 
plex charts, graphs, and statistical tables (this 
would not hold for students in technical insti- 
tutions); and often disturbed by extensive docu- 
mentation and citation. Cuber might add that 
the average undergraduate often comes to soci- 
ology in search of a “crib” course and all too 
often with a negative aititude to sociology 
picked up from our colleagues in the other'social 
sciences and in the natural sciences. If it were 
the author’s ambition to present a simple, non- 
verbose, systematic principles book for these” 
students, he has done a splendid job. 

The organization of the materials, while not 
original, is clear and well-defined. Starting with 
the argument for sociology as a science, a sec- 


.tion is devoted to the nature of culture and an- 


other on the socialization of the individual. 
These are followed by sections on social 
groupings, institutions, social organization, so- 
cial change, and social disorganization. 

In most of the chapters the author seeks to 
isolate the major propositions and principles 
of the subject. The student should be able to 
carry away a sociological body of knowledge 
that was not ascertainable through “plain com- 
mon sense”’—the accusation so often registered 
by those disappointed students who enter soci- 
ology classes with high expectations. Here and 
there one wishes that the author could have 
been more razor-like in his exposition. For ex- 
ample, the reviewer searched for a succinct, 
logical distinction between sociology and other © 
social sciences which apparently the author at- 
tempted to make. All this is minor, however. 
Within its framework the job has been well 
done. 


Towa State College _ Josera B. GITTLER' 
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THE STAGES OF A MEDICAL CAREER 
OSWALD HALL 


ABSTRACT 


The members of the medical profession are heavily dependent on a set of formal institutions and informal 
organizations. In an eastern American city here reported the established specialists constituted the inner 
core of the profession. This core functioned to control appointments to the medical institutions, to exclude 
or penalize intruders, to distribute patients, and to enforce rules and control competition. The influence of 
this inner core is crucially important in the careers of new recruits to medicine. The stages of a medical 


career are here set forth as a set of adjustments to this inner core and to the institutions it influences. 


Medicine, like other professions, is prac- 
ticed in a network of institutions, formal! or- 
ganizations, and informal relationships. The 
medical career may be conceived as a set of 


more or less successful adjustments to these 


institutions and to the formal and informal 
organizations. In this paper I trace the 
stages of the medical career, so conceived, 
as I observed them in the study of the medi- 
cal profession in an eastern American city. 

For purposes of discussion four stages 
may be singled out as follows: (x) the gen- 
erating of an ambition; (2) gaining admit- 
tance to the various medical institutions 
(noting among other things the ethnic, 
class, and religious character of such insti- 
tutions, the points at which various types 
of recruits enter them, and the steps by 
which one climbs within or among these in- 
stitutions); (3) acquiring a clientele, retain- 
ing and improving it, and perhaps eventual- 
ly transferring it to a successor; and (4) de- 
veloping a set of informal relationships with 


Oswald Hall, “The Informal Organization of 
Medical Practice in an American City” (unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1944). 


colleagues which facilitate the above in some 
fashion. ~ 

The stages of a career, so conceived, are 
by no means unique to the medical profes- 
sion. Presumably one could investigate sim- 
ilar phenomena in the academic field, in 
law, in the ministry, in engineering, and so 
forth. Although the content of each of the 
above differs substantially, for purposes of 
analysis they are fundamentally alike. 

The materials have been drawn from in- 
terviews with a wide variety of doctors. The 
interviews centered around the circum- 
stances involved in success and failure in the 
practice of medicine. Almost without ex- 
ception the subjects interviewed were en- 
thusiastically interested in the problems 
raised and were eager to discuss their hunches 
and observations with an outsider. In report- 
ing on them ordinary care has been taken to 
conceal the identity of the subjects, but this 
in no way detracts from the relevance of 
the documents. : 


I. GENERATING AN AMBITION 


One function of an ambition is to disci- 
pline present conduct in the interest of a 
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future goal. An ambition is usually con- 
ceived to be a highly subjective matter, 
generated in private fashion and internal- 
` ized as a drive. Some careers are presumed 
to require more of it than others do. The 
medical career is supposed to require a 
great deal of ambition of the tough type. 
‘The fewer the day-to-day rewards in the 
early stages of a career and the longer de- 
layed the substantial rewards, the more 
ambition is needed. The medical career is 
characterized by long periods of training 
and probation. 
In the case of the doctors studied it ap- 
-peared that the ambitions were largely so- 
cial in character. They had their genesis in 
social groups and were nourished by such 
groups which in turn provided constant re- 
definition and redirection of the ambition. Iñ 
most cases family or friends played a sig- 
nificant role by envisaging the career line 
and reinforcing the efforts of the recruit. 
They accomplished the latter by giving en- 
couragement, helping establish the appro- 
priate routines, arranging the necessary 
privacy, discouraging anomalous behavior, 
and defining the day-to-day rewards. 
- From this point of view one can see why 
doctors tend to be recruited from the fami- 
' lies of professional workers, The latter pos- 
sess the mechanisms for generating and nur- 
turing the medical ambition. Only the mem- 
ber of a profession can translate the public 
‘protestations of the profession into the ver- 
nacular of useful advise. By contrast, fami- 
lies of nonprofessional background . may 
generate the initial urge or itch in their 
members but fail to nourish the ambition. 
Such a family may endow a member with the 
anxiety to achieve a professional career but 
fail to provide the means for implementing 
that ambition. Much of the aggressiveness 
ascribed to new groups invading the medi- 
cal field may be attributed to their individ- 
ual (and often misguided) efforts to achieve 
those things which are usually managed by 


an informal group. Excluded from the subtle 


nuances of meaning which are involved in 
communicating the steps in a career, the 
newcomer and his individual efforts strike 
the initiated as singularly uncouth. 
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Excerpts from interviews with two doc- 
tors who stand at opposite poles as far as 
professional success is concerned throw 
light on the ways in which professional am- 
bitions are generated and nourished. The 
first is a young general practitioner ata 
disadvantage because of his Armenian ori- 
gin. He is an introverted person who seems 


. to suffer from self-consciousness when meet- 


ing his patients. | 


My parents were too poor to help me through 
medical school. An aunt had promised that if I 
did well in school she would help. She did until 
the depression came along, and after that I had 
to scrape along as best I could. 

- [had a lot of trouble getting a good intern- 
ship; of course that is the important thing in 
success in medicine. I went to a big medical 
school in Philadelphia, but the large hospital 
there was very choosy. My roommate was much 
more brilliant than I, but they turned him down 
too. So I came back to my Home town for an 
interview and left feeling confident that I would 
get an appointment, But none came. Finally I 
had to take one in a small Philadelphia hospital. 
When I came back here I got a chance at X 
Hospital, and stayed on there for seven months. 


The hospital is the place where I really come 
alive. Every moment there is thrilling. My in- 
ternships from beginning to end were thor- 
oughly enjoyable. The saddest day of my life 
was the day I left X Hospital and started prac- 


_ tice. One of the other interns lent me a hun- 


dred and fifty dollars, and promised to let me - 
have forty or fifty a month. ; 

The medical world is a hard one to start up 
in. It is a terrific change to come from the medi- 
cal world to the practice of medicine. I thought 
that when I graduated my troubles would be 
over. But this part of medicine was just the op- 
posite of what I had anticipated. I thought that 
when I opened my office all these sick people 
needing help would come in. But it isn’t so. You 
wait for days and days and no one comes. Then 
you become frantic and wonder if you have gct- 
ten into the wrong kind of work. Sometimes I 
stayed in the office for six days and no onecame. 
The first calls were thosé that no one else would 
take, ones that came late at night. For a while 
I stayed up nights, and slept in the daytime, in 
case I missed any of the night calls. I was sure 
that I was going to be a doctor—my mother 
had impressed that on me since I was three 
years old. 


i 
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The second of these doctors is a successful 
specialist. He belongs to the Yankee élite of 
the community. He has a very substantial 
practice and does considerable consultant 
work. His office, which is part of a large 
‘structure shared by a group of co-operating 
specialists, is in the best residential area. He 
has posts in the most important hospitals of 
the community. In addition he plays an ac- 
tive part in the administration of the hos- 
pitals with which he is connected and he has 
a leading role in the medical organization of 
his city and state. 


I guess I pretty well took it for granted that 
I was going to be a doctor. My family was a 
medical family, and there was always lots of in- 
teresting reading matter lying around. At col- 
lege my teachers in biology were connected 
with the hospital and they had a way of mak- 
ing me feel that I would go to medical school. 
They seemed to feel that I should go to Har- 
vard Medical after I finished University. 

When I came back from medical school I got 
an internship in the large hospital here. One of 
my old college teachers was acting as superin- 
tendent of the hospital, and he seemed glad to 
have me send in an application. 

Of course it takes a while to get started up 
in a medical practice. My father bought my in- 
struments for me and paid my office rent for the 
first couple of years. 

When the specialty board was set up’in this 
field, I was invited in as one of fifty charter 
‘members. My friends say that if I had had to 
try the examinations that I would never have 
passed them. Being a charter member gives a 
person a real sense of belonging. l 


The second doctor is conspicuously suc- 
cessful by .whatever standards success in 
medicine is judged. By comparison the first 

. will remain moderately unsuccessful. The 
initial drive was presumably greater in the 
first than in the second, but the latter was 
continuously assisted by groups who had an 
inside knowledge of the profession. These 
groups were able to redefine the career at its 
various stages in such a way that the young 
doctor made a minimum of false steps. He 
was left free to devote his energy to achiev- 
ing relatively clear-cut goals. The other doc- 
tor received aid and advice but it lacked a 


` realistic touch. 
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IL. INCORPORATION INTO THE INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF MEDICINE 


Medical services in the urban 'commu- 
nity are mediated through a multiplicity of 
institutions, such as doctors’ offices, hospi- 
tals, clinics, laboratories, nursing homes, 
dispensaries and drugstores, various medi- 
cal associations, and so forth. Although each 
institution: has significance in the doctor’s 
career, only the hospital is considered here. 


The first point for discussion concerns the 
hierarchical nature of hospitals. The doctors 
of a given department, the various depart- 
ments of the hospital, and the-range of hos- 
pitals in the community form a hierarchy in 
each case. The doctors in a specific depart- 
ment are arranged in strata, such as intern, . 
extern, staff member, staff association mem- 
ber, and the like. Within these strata there 
are finer gradations. For example, the staff 
members (those doctors who have full access 
to the facilities of the hospital) may be or- 
ganized into many distinct levels which indi- 
cate clearly the prerogatives and prestige of 
the men concerned. Such a hierarchical pat- 
tern provides an exceedingly large number 
of steps for the new member of the profes- 
sion. His progress through them symbolizes 
achievement in his personal career. For the 
administrator the hospital is a finely articu- 
lated’ status structure; the various positions 
represent a wide range of rewards to be con- 
ferred on the doctors attached to the hospi- 
tal. The number and variety of these re- 
wards function to keep a large staff reason- 
ably satisfied by providing neat packages of | 
advancement at relatively short intervals. 

Within the departments competition goes 
on among the doctors. This competition is 


‘tempered by the established set of authority 


relations and the code of ethics which dis- 
courages individualistic striving for posi- 
tion. Between departments there is practi- 
cally no competition because of the rigid na- 
ture of the specialization concerned. There 
is, however, a jealous struggle for prestige 
between different lines of specialization.. 
The various hospitals of the community 
studied form a status hierarchy. The Yan- 
kee Protestant hospitals have the most ade- 
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quate facilities, those organized by the Cath- 

olics follow, while those organized by the 

Jewish group or by medical sects are the 
least adequate. The prestige of the hospitals 

is ranked accordingly. The prestige of iden- 
“tical positions in the various hospitals would 
_ vary in the same way. There is very little 

moving between these institutions. Actually 
’ there are serious barriers hindering the doc- 
tor who has become associated with one hos- 
pital from moving up in another. Hence, the 
acceptance of an appointment in any of 
these hospitals represents a crucial point in 
‘his career. This is particularly the case with 
initial appointments. The internship that a 
doctor has served is a distinctive badge; it is 
one of the most enduring criteria in the 
evaluation of his status. 

The second point to be borne in mind con- 
cerns the linkages between the various medi- 
cal institutions. Hospitals, for example, are 
linked with the medical and the preprofes- 

, sional schools. These provide typical chains 
in which each institution aids the newcomer 
to move along to the next level. The reli- 
gious cleavages in medicine provide the most 


conspicuous illustrations. The major hospi- . 


. tals are organized'along religious lines with- 
in which class and ethnic differentiation are 
discernible. Thus, in the community studied 
the upper-class Yankee generally goes to an 
undergraduate school where fees are high, 
proceeds to Harvard Medical School, in- 
terns at the dominant Yankee hospital, and 
enters the competitive practice of medicine 
from that vantage point. The Italian lad as- 
piring to a‘medical career would find these 
avenues almost completely blocked. How- 
ever, there are other chains of institutions 
(in this case Catholic) which provide an al- 
ternative route, and not only open a road 
to a medical career for him, but also shelter 
him in some degree from the competition of 
those whose advantages are indicated above. 
This second set of institutions was originally 

_organized for the Irish Catholic group, but 
other Catholics can use them in the manner 
indicated. It is worth noting that the mar- 
ginal men in medicine-are largely those who 
have forsaken the shelter of these enabling 
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institutions and are seeking their fortunes in 
the wider competitive field of medical prac- 
tice. Such cases lie ouisice the purview of 
this paper. 

Hospital PE E AER are crucial for 
successful medical practice. The more im- 
portant hospital posts are associated with 
the highly specialized practices and usually 
with the most lucrative types. The two form 
an interrelated system. Success in one’s 
private practice may lead to advancement 
in the hospital system. Such advancement 
becomes an outward symbol of achievement 
and enhances the doctor’s status in his own 
eyes and in the eyes of colleagues. His new 
position is likely to bring him into a new set 
of relationships with other doctors and per- 
mit him to participate more extensively in 
the co-operative system in which medicine 
is practiced. This again may influence his 
private practice. The linkage is discussed 
below in connection with gaining a clientele. 

The gist of the foregoing is that the suc- 
cessful practice of medicine involves partici- 
pation in the hospital system. This system is 
integrated with a series of other institutions. 
These constitute a sifting device which func- 
tions to establish the status of the various 
doctors in the community. In this sense they 
influence markedly the careers of medical 
men,- 

To illustrate the above points, materials 
are presented from interviews with key fig- 
ures in the administrations of the big hospi- 
tal and the Catholic hospital. Dr. S is Irish 


' Catholic, a specialist, and heads one of the 


departments in the Catholic hospital. 


One of our most important problems here is 
picking interns. The main qualification as far 
as I can see is “personality.” Now that is an in- 
tangible sort of thing. It means partly the abili- 
ty to mix well, to be humble to older doctors to 
the correct degree, and to be able to assume the 
proper degree of superiority toward the pa- 
tient. Since all medical schools now are Grade 
A there is no point in holding competitive ex- 
aminations. So the main problem confrontirg 
the selection committee is that of getting in- 
terns who will fit well into the pattern of tke 
hospital, 

Not all interns can fit in well here. There are 
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trouble makers who just can’t help being that 
way. You know the kind. Just like labor agita- 
tors in industry. If they get in they disrupt 
hospital efficiency no end. Another reason for 
not holding competitive examinations for intern- 
ships is that there are a lot of Jews in medicine. 
Did you know that? Now there is something 
about the Jew. Of course there is prejudice 
against him, but there is also something else. 
He seems to lack a sense of balance. He finds 
too many things wrong and too many symp- 
toms, He tends to overtreat his patients. 

Now for the ideal type of internship the 
young doctor should come to the city where he 
intends to practice. This probably means tak- 
ing a general type of training and getting little 
of the specialized kinds of things that he wants 
to do. However, it is more important to get to 
know the doctors with whom one is going to as- 
sociate. After he gets established in this fashion, 
he should go away to a larger hospital for the 
specialized kind of internship that fits his in- 
terests. 

In my own case I made the mistake of going 
to New York to a large hospital and getting to 
see a large number of the kinds of cases I was 
interested in. That was a blunder. I received 
only an alternative appointment at the big hos- 
pital so the New York plan was second choice. 
They had competitive examinations here then. 
Three other young fellows besides myself tried 
them. But none of us secured an appointment. 
One of the others was so disgusted that he 
omitted interning and went straight off to prac- 
tice in New Hampshire. The next year he came 
back and secured a very handsome internship 
in the very field he was interested in. I asked 
him if he knew more a year later, and he said 
that he knew less medicine but more people. All 
such appointments can be manipulated if one 
knows powerful friends. 


The significance of the above is not the 
refreshingly frank discussion of the manipu- 
lation of appointments; one would expect 
that personal factors would enter into the 
-selections. The main point is the importance 
of such appointments—especially initial ap- 
pointments—for the later careers of the be- 
ginners. Moreover, the likelihood of being 
‘appointed depends much less on superior 
technical competence than on one’s accept- 
ability by an established institution with its 
defined policies. 
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Dr. R is one of the main administrators. 
of the large hospital in the community. He 
discussed at length the recruitment of per- 
sonnel into the hospital. à 


We have a formal policy here with respect 
to internships. Applications must be in by a 
specified date, and then a committee goes to 
work to judge the applicants. They are judged 
on a variety of bases with a personal interview 
in some cases, In the earlier days we had com- 
petitive examinations, but we had to discon- 
tinue these. The person who did best on an 
examination might not show up well in the in- 
tern situation. He might lack tact; he might not 
show presence of mind in crises; or he might 
not be able to take orders. And more than like- 
ly the persons who did best on the written ex- 
aminations would be Jewish. 


The externs are usually chosen from the in- 
tern group. This is not always the case, but the 
interns are usually offered the privilege when 


‘an opening occurs in the Outpatient Depart- 


ment. Similarly the members of the Outpatient 
Department are brought back into the house if 
and when openings occur. There is a continuous 
selecting process at work; the judgment of the 
head of the department plays a large part in 
determining the speed of promotion for a given _ 
person. 


The biggest change going on here concerns 
the setting up of the specialty boards in each of 
the specialized fields. They set examinations to 
establish membership in the various special- 
ized fields. These tend to raise the standards 
and they simplify the problems of the hospital 
administrator. The older doctors on the staff 
recognize this but are slow at falling in line. Of 
course it is a bit unfair to expect these older 


- men to go off.and write examinations, especially 


in competition with young fellows. Besides there 
are good specialists among the older doctors who 
cannot pass examinations but they still deserve 
to be protected in their positions in the hos- 
pitals. - ` 
These things have lengthened the period it 
takes the person to become a practitioner. The 
surgeons are the ones most affected. It length- 
ens the time’ that the student must be sub- 
sidized, and pretty well prohibits the student . 
from working his way through in medicine. In 
this way it raises the ethics of the profession. It 
means that the specialists are selected from the 
old established families in the community, and 
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family and community bonds are pretty impor- 
_ tant in making a person ‘abide by a code. 
. The doctors on the active staff here carry a 
very heavy load of charitable work. This of 
_ course is part of the code, but at times it gets 
very arduous. There are a Ict of people who 
never pay their bills and make suckers of every 
new doctor who comes to town until they get 
wise. Also there are a lot of low-income people 
who like to live like the upper group and who 
contract for better medical services than they 
can afford. Doctors have had to get better at 
bookkeeping and better at collecting. Most 
doctors go into medicine because of their hu- 
manitarian impulses and for the love of the 
game. 


From the above statements some gener- 
alizations emerge. Appointments are not 
made on‘the basis of technical superiority. 
The appointee must be technically proficient, 
but after that level of competence is 
reached other factors take precedence over 

‘sheer proficiency. At this level personal fac- 
tors play a part in determining who will be 
accepted. However, the question is not 
whether the applicant possesses a specific 
trait, such as a dark skin, or is of the wrong 
sex, but whether these traits can be assimi- 
lated by the specific institution. Hence, per- 
sonal traits are not nearly so important in 
determining admission as is institutional ac- 
ceptability. To the extent that hospitals 
have distinctive policies and unique his- 

` tories they tend to exclude doctors with 
specified backgrounds and to encourage 
others. 

UI, ACQUIRING A CLIENTELE 


_ Acquiring a clientele is an enterprise as 
far as the doctor is concerned—an’ enter- 
prise in which he plays the role of promoter. 
It is not sufficient for the doctor merely to 
attract patients; he must adopt the type of 
strategy which will enable him to retain 
them. Success in medicine also involves 
improving the practice. The doctor must 
carry on an intelligent campaign to attract 
the desired type of patient, and he must dis- 


courage those who do not fit well into the- 


pattern of his practice. The practice of 
. medicine goes on in a competitive milieu; 
‘freedom of choice for the patient requires 
the doctor to exercise constant vigilance or 
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see his patients gravitate to competitors, 
with more power of attraction. In this cem- 
petitive struggle intelligent enterprise may 


‘be more important than medical knowledge 


and skill. 

As’stated earlier, the good practices of the 
city are the specialized practices. The statis- 
tics on income differentials? between spe- 
cialists and nonspecialists and the data on 
trends toward specialization are equally 
convincing on this point. The specialists are 
highly conscious of their superior status and 
refer to the general practitioners by unflat- 
tering terms such as “‘signposts” and “in- 
formation booths.” In discussing below the 
ways in which clienteles are acquired, at- 
tention has been directed to the specialized 
practices. In order to provide perspective 
two facts should be kept in mind. A special- 
ized practice cannot be achieved without the 
active assistance of a group of colleagues. 
These must refer cases to the specialist, and 
he must have some corresponding way of re- 
paying them for their favors. A specialized 
practice is a hospital practice and requires 
access to hospital facilities. Moreover, hos- 
pital connections facilitate the development 
of referral relationships between doctors. 


As noted earlier such practices are carried 
on in a competitive milieu. This competition 
is never of the cutthroat variety. A profes- 
sion connotes a code of ethics. The code of 
the medical profession specifically defines 
the degree of advertising that a doctor may 
indulge in. However, in a community. in 
which the profession is well organized the 
code is practically superseded by a set of ex- 
pectations and understandings deeply im- 
bedded in the personalities of the doctors 


concerned. These understandings may go so. - 


far as to control the entry of new practition- 
ers into the community, allocate them to 
posts in the various medical institutions, 
and incorporate them into the established 
office practices. 

The extent to which these expectations 
control the conduct of the established doc- 


2M. Leven, The Incomes of Physicians (“Publi- 
cations of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 


Care,” No. 24 [Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1932]). 
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tors can be seen in the following. comments 
by an old obstetrician. 


A ticklish problem arises when a doctor has 
left the city for a while and turned his practice 


over to other doctors temporarily: Recently a. 


young woman came to me whose chosen obste- 
triclan was out of the city. I took care of her 
confinement and everything went smoothly. 
The next time she became pregnant she came 
to me and said that she had been so pleased 
with her former treatment at my hands that 
she wanted me to take her on as a patient. I 
had to tell her that she could go to any other 
obstetrician in town in preference to her old 
one, but that she couldn’t have me. A person 
just can’t be too meticulous in such cases. - 
_ There is another difficult question in dealing 
with the mother and child. As long as the child 
gets along satisfactorily in the hospital all is 
„well. But if the child develops some illness, 
what should the obstetrician do? He has the re- 
sponsibility for the mother and child while they 
are in the hospital. Should he refer the matter 
back to the family doctor who may think that 
he (the family doctor) can handle the case? Or 
should he safeguard the interests of the mother 
and child by calling in a qualified pediatrician? 
And if he does the latter how many more pa- 
“tients will that family doctor send him? Doc- 
tors are. jealous and shortsighted about such 
things. One must be scrupulously honest about 
such things or he will get labeled by his col- 
leagues. 

One has to be careful at the Maternity Hos- 
pital not to antagonize the pediatricians. It 
would be dangerous to play favorites, I make 
the patient take the initiative in choosing her 
own, Of course I may have to help her to re- 
member the names of the pediatricians and help 
her eliminate some. I just wouldn’t feel justi- 
fied in helping her choose her pediatrician. They 
are all equally good as far as I am concerned. 


This doctor seems to’ recognize that the 
hospital pediatricians comprise an estab- 
lished unit and that he should not discrimi- 
nate among them. However, he would be 
equally solicitous not to deflect patients to 
an intruder trying to establish himself. 

Dr. P is a surgeon who is well liked by the 
„most influential leaders of the medical com- 
munity but whose relations with his fellow 
specialists are far from congenial. 

` How does one get ahead? There are just two 
“things to keep i in mind, First, do good hs and 
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_ your reputation will get around. Second, keep | 
' your mouth shut. It does no good to talk ‘about 
your achievements. Doctors are a jealous group. ` 

In medicine one has to build a practice. And 
in medicine there is no, structural steel. With 
steel one can go straight up like a skyscraper. 
Medicine is like building with stones. One has 
to build on a solid foundation. This goes for the 
kind of training one gets and the type of clien- 
tele he gathers. My practice is largely a person- 
al kind. One person is pleased and he tells an- 
other. There is very little referred work. I re- 
fuse to give any quid pro quo for the cases that 
other men send me. One or two men do send me 
a few. My practice would be a lot bigger if I did 
otherwise. However, I. never allow the doctor 
who sends the patient to act as assistant at the 
operation (and hence receive the assistant’s 
fee). Operating is teamwork and only my own 
anesthetist and my own assistant can work to- 
gether satisfactorily. 


Although his own is not of that type, this 
doctor récognizes the existence of practices - 
based on referrals. Some, but not all, of 
these turn out to be convenient arrange: 
ments for sharing fees. Although this doctor 
protests that surgery is an open competitive . 
field he gives the impression that his surgical ` 
colleagues, the older medical men in the 
community, and the closed hospital system 
not only control entry to the field but also 
delay the age at which an accepted entrant 
can start practicing. Finally, the discussion 
of these aspects of a career arouses emotion 


. at an early stage of the interview. 


` The materials which follow are from in- 
terviews with one of the prominent heart 
specialists of the community. His Irish . 
Catholic allegiance is largely nominal, mak- 
ing him acceptable to the Yankee Protes- 
tant segment of the community. His com- 
ments indicate that in a community there is 
usually a pre-eminent hospital, and that the 
prestige of being associated with that hos- . 
pital is sufficient recompense for undergoing 
a long probationary period and assuming 
onerous duties into the bargain. 

The goal of every good doctor here is to get 
on the staff of X Hospital. I spent twelve years 
on the outpatient staff and then twelve years 
on the active staff, working up to be head of 
that department: Whea I came here I got an 


-appointment on the staff of a small hospital. At 
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one of the meetings of the local medical society 
T met one of the doctors on the staff of X Hos- 
pital, and he asked me about my training and 
whether I would like a position over there. I 
didn’t tell him that I would give my eye teeth 
for a chance, and you can bet I was over there 
in plenty of time the next day. 

Over there a person rises by merit. Of course 
there may be some personal factors involved. 
For instance when questions of promotions 
come up I was always approached privately by 
the administration and asked who should go 
ahead. It’s true that the Italians and Jews don’t 
seem to cztch on there, Many of thera get tired 
of waiting’, especially when they see themselves 
get jumped over in the course of promotions. 
And in the meantime they are building up pri- 
vate practices and feel that they can no longer 
spare the time. And some of them try to go 
ahead too fast. A Jew has just opened up an 
office across the way with a lot of that ornate 
furniture. I had him as an intern once, After 
two days he asked me to let him operate. I told 
him his chances were pretty slim for awhile 
yet. He complained to the Mother Superior and 
resigned later on. Do you think the other doc- 
tors are going to do much for him? 


In the above, one can discern a rigorous 
system of selection, and a system of pro- 
longed apprenticeship. The participants in 
the system must be prepared to expect long 
delays before being rewarded for their loyal- 
ty to such a system. The doctor interviewed 

' seemed te think his twelve-year apprentice- 


ship eminently fair. In his eyes a satisfac- | 


tory clientele is one which he can treat in the 
best hospital in town. Hence it is selected as 
to social class and income level. His ability 
to offer it the desired hospital facilities re- 
quired a long, intelligent campaign. 

Dr. G was ready to volunteer informa- 
tion on how much aid he gives to his col- 
leagues. He is an outstanding physician and 
heads the department of medicine in the big 
hospital. 


A doctcr’s career consists of an upgrade, a 
plateau, and a downgrade. Doctors don’t usual- 
ly discuss the reasons for the downgrade. Partly 
it is the competition of the young men coming 
in. Partly it is a matter of patients retiring the 
doctor. Meny doctors end up with a shriveled 
practice. In a way their colleagues help retire 
them. In the old days I sent a lot of surgery to 
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Dr. R. He was one of the big men in surgery— 
a fifty-tkousand-dollar-a-year man. He was the 
owner of the building as well as being my land- 
lord, so there was an added reason for sending 
cases to him. 

But every doctor has one or two young doc- 
tors in whom he is interested and he needs to 
send them all the work that he can in order to 
get them launched. Because of this I have had 
to withdraw almost all my support from Dr. R. 

When a person gets up to a position like 
mine there are a lot of kinds of help you can 
give your staff. I can always give a good fellow 
a couple of kicks in the right direction. I can al- 
ways get an internship for a good boy if I really 
want to. I did that for M. I met him at a medi- 
cal banquet while he was a student. I found out 
that he was a local boy and wanted an intern- 
ship here. He was a nice sort with a good char- 
acter. Now I’ve got him on the staff, and in a 
year or two I’m going to bring him into this 
office to share my practicé. Then there was 
young Y. He was a nephew of the mayor. I got 
him an internship and the position of resident 
physician. Young D was another fine lad. I 
helped him the same way but then he was 
drafted. But I’ve arranged things so that when 
he comes back there will be a good positicn 
waiting for him. : 

Dr. B represents still a different type of 
doctor. He is a heart specialist who had 
spent some time teaching and then, as a 
stranger, decided to take up practice in this 
community. Having a private income, he is 
willing to break in to the local situation 
slowly. 


One of the ways that a person can start up is 
to split fees with the person who refers the case. 
I don’t think that is common here, It may oc- 
cur to some extent in surgery, but I wouldn't 
know about that. In some newer towns the sur- 
gery is practically offered for sale. 

I don’t need to try anything of that sort. I 
expect to do sufficiently good work so that my 
name will get around, and in the meantime I 
can afford ‘to wait. The first two years I was 
here my practice was pretty slim. Now I’m go- 
ing into the forces, but when I come back a lct 
of the older men here will be through. 

Fee-splitting must be a different thing fcr ` 
the young fellow who needs money to feed his 
family and cover his overhead. In that case the 
temptation must be almost unbearable. The 
usual manner in which these things develop is 
for a general practitioner to send a case to the 
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specialist as a gesture. If the latter reciprocates 


then an association develops without anything. 


overt being said. 

A new man who tries to start in a commu- 
nity like this has to be very good and very care- 
ful. The other men watch him like hawks. One 
error would be too much and would jeopardize 
his reputation. News spreads fast. 


Dr. B lacks completely the several kinds 
of assistance enjoyed by the doctors who are 
sponsored by one of the established practi- 
tioners. Only a doctor with substantial fi- 
nancial resources could assume the risks in- 
volved in trying to build up a practice in 
this fashion. ; 

Further light on the problems of the un- 
sponsored doctor is supplied by Dr. B who 
is an outstanding physician and an able ad- 
ministrator. 

How would a new specialist get into the set- 
up here? Well, there is a case in point now. A 
new heart specialist came here, practically un- 
known. He had very good recommendations 
from the medical school where he had been 
` teaching. Naturally there is a considerable 
waiting period. A person may have to wait a 
couple of years before he finds things coming 
his way. This man was reputed to be one of the 
best in his field. Doctors waited to see. Some of 


them rate his work very high. Others have been | 


a bit disappointed in what he can do. The local 
medical association had investigated when it 
heard that he was coming. However, there had 
been no overt attempts to keep him out. 


Of* course local conditions differ in such 

cases. In some cases the local doctors would ad- 
vise a man not to come in. For example, a man 
came here very well trained in psychiatry, in- 
tending to settle, He met some of the local men 
in medicine and they advised him not to come. 
The reason was that the field was pre-empted 
.by a man not nearly as well trained, but who 
would be hard on the newcomer. He would be 
tough on him and the new man would have a 
disagreeable time here, and might never catch 
on. The man coming had decided to go to an- 
other place and was eminently happy there. 


IV, THE INNER FRATERNITY 


The interviews indicate that-as far as re- 
cruiting new members, allocating them to 
positions in the various medical institutions, 
and securing clienteles are concerned there 
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exists a set of controls exercised by a central 
core of the profession. This gives the main 
clue to the structure of the profession. It 
comprises four major groups of practition- 
ers. The inner core is made up of the special- 
ists who have access to, and dominate, the 
main hospital posts. Below these there are a 
number of recruits at various stages in their 
careers who will in the future inherit the 
positions of the central core. Around the 
core are men who practice medicine ina gen- ` 
eral fashion (as opposed to specialization) ` 
and who are bound to it in the sense that 
they refer their complicated cases to those 
specialists. Outside the core are doctors who 
are attempting by their individual efforts to 
break into the central core. However, as the 
core has its own specific mechanisms for re- 
cruiting and legitimating its members, the 
would-be intruders gain admittance only 
with the greatest difficulty. ` 

The inner core has three distinctive fea- 
tures. In the first place, it represents a tech- 
nical division of labor. Given the present 
range of knowledge and.techniques in mod- 
ern medicine, it is impossible for one person 
to master the whole. The specializations 
represent the manageable segments of pres- , 
ent-day medicine. The inner core represents ` 
the integration of these distinctive.lines of 
specialization. Te 

Second, this inner core represents a meth- 
od of organizing the market. It is a system 
for seeing that the patient eventually gets 
to the specialist most likely to be able to 
help him. This implies that the various spe- 
cialists have access to the various hospital 
facilities necessary for carrying on special- 
ized medicine. It also implies that there is a 
sort of machinery which directs patients 
from the general practitioner to the special- 
ist and from oné specialist to another. In 
general this involves the localization and 
concentration of the specialists in a specific 
part of the community; actually, many of 
them cluster in the same building to afford 
a closer integration of their services. 

The third point is that the members of 
the inner core comprise a social group. Be- 
cause of their technical interdependence, 
their spatial proximity, and their daily 
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working relationships, they become a frater- 
nity. They have roughly similar educational 
and social-economic backgrounds. They are 
tied by common professional bonds and par- 
ticipate in the same specialized professional 
associations. The group is sufficiently small 
to become a democracy of first names. Tak- 
en together, these factors explain why the 
group can develop an extremely high level of 
consensus. Because it shows so many of the 
characteristics of the primary group and of 
the secret society it has been labeled here 
“the inner fraternity.’’3 

From this perspective one of the major 
stages of a medical career involves accept- 
ance by the inner fraternity. The inter- 
views show that there are specific accepted 
mechanisms for both incorporating the new- 
comer and repelling the unwanted intruder. 
These mechanisms operate at all levels, 
from that of intern to that of practicing 
specialist. Thus they tend to minimize mo- 
bility and control competition in such a way 
as to stabilize the provision of medical serv- 
ices in a community. The mechanisms in- 
clude such phenomena as the institutional 
investigation.of the newcomer, informal dis- 
cussion and advice by high-ranking medical 
personnel, casual neglect in granting pro- 
motion in the hospital system, specific acts 
of encouragement and reward by the estab- 
lished practitioners, and direct sponsorship 
of a new recruit by one of the inner frater- 
nity. 

On balance the system operates more by 
rewarding the accepted recruit than by pun- 
ishing the intruder. By and large, one re- 
jection is sufficient to repel the intruder. On 
the other hand the sponsored protégé.must 


be assisted and vouched for at each step in’ 


his career. This involves active intervention 
in his career by the established practitioner 
who has sponsored him. In some of the cases 
studied the encouragement originated long 
before the person went to medical school, 
then, later, in the form of aiding him over 
the crisis of securing a superior appointment 
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as intern; it continued as the young doctor 
climbed up in the hierarchy of institutional 
positions, and was evidenced by the referral 
of patients by the sponsoring doctor. 

If the inner fraternity is the central core 
of the social organization of the profession, 
then sponsorship is the major social facet of 
a medical career. It is the positive means by 
which the inner fraternity controls its mem- 
bers. The function of the inner fraternity is 
to organize the provision of medical services. 
In doing so it appears to control the induc- 
‘tion of new recruits, to exclude the intruder, 
to allocate positions in the hospital system, 
to control competition, to enforce a set of 


rules, to reward effort, to distribute pa- 


tients, and to perpetuate the practices of its 
members. Because it is a going concern deal- 
ing with the day-to-day problems of the pro- 
fession, and because it is a persisting organ- 
ization which must recruit new members as 
old ones drop out, its excerises an extremely 
pervasive influience on the careers of doctors. 

It is worth remarking that sponsorship . 
has very few of the characteristics of nepo- 
tism. The protégé must live up to the ex- 
pectations of his sponsor, he must “deliver 
the goods.” Failure on his part would be 
more than personal failure—it would in- 
volve the prestige of his sponsor. The pro- 
tégé is bound to go through the institutional 
apprenticeship. He must necessarily accept 
the discipline of being a functionary in en 
institution. Progressively he must accept 
the responsibilities of leadership. Sponsor- 
ship is by no means a one-sided set of 
favors. 

In conclusion, it would appear that sp2- 
cialized medicine is no longer an independ- 
ent profession—a free-lance occupation. It 
has become highly interdependent rather 
than independent, and it is carried on within 
the framework of elaborate social machinery 
rather than within a freely competitive 
milieu. The main contingencies of a medical 
career hinge on the role which the doctor 
plays in a very complex, informal organiza- 
tion. Within such a frame of reference there 
is room for much more research on careers 
and institutions. 
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“RACE” RELATIONS WITHOUT CONFLICT: A GUATEMALAN TOWN 
> JOHN GILLIN 


ABSTRACT 


. The relations between two “races,” Pokomám Indians and Zadinos, in a Guatemalan community are | 
described. This situation is similar to some others in Latin America in that no conflict is involved. A tenta- 
tive explanation is offered, based on the fact that the two groups have parallel cultures, oriented toward 
distinct goals. Thus, the two groups are culturally isolated rather than physically segregated, which is the 


reverse of the racial situation in North America. 


The general character of “race” relations 
in Latin America is probably known well 
enough to readers of this Journal to require 
- noextended treatment. Lord Bryce summed 

_ the matter up thirty-five years ago when he 
wrote: “The distinction between the races 
is in Spanish America a distinction of rank or 
class rather than color.” Speaking in general 
of the Indians, he continued: “They are not 
actively hostile to the white people, and, in- 
deed, get on better with their landlords than 
some European peasantries have done with 
theirs. But they live apart, inside the nation, 
but not of it.”! It is the contact between 
“races” without conflict which I wish to dis- 
cuss in this paper, taking as the point of de- 
` parture field studies made in one community 
in Guatemala by my associates and me. 

The community to which I refer is San 
Luis Jilotepeque in the Department of Ja- 
lapa, eastern Guatemala. Various aspects of 
our studies have been reported by Melvin 
Tumin, William Davidson, and myself in 
previously published articles? San Luis is a 
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town of between three thousand and thirty- 
five hundred population and the center of a 
township with a total population of about 
seventy-five hundred. About one-third of 
the population is ladino; the remainder are 
Indians of the Pokomám branch’ of the 
Maya stock. Redfield and Tax have reported 
on ethnic relations between Maya-speaking 
Indians and ladino groups in western Guate- 
mala’ and in Yucatén.4 With respect to 
western Guatemala, Redfield reports a situa- 
tion somewhat like that of San Luis. ‘‘Nei- 
ther Indians nor ladinos [these rural agricul- 
tural Jadinos] express fear, hatred or con- 
tempt of the other,” he says, and there is 
no open conflict between the two social cate- 
gories. In San Luis there is likewise no overt 
conflict, but, aswe shall see, there is a good 
deal of “contempt” expressed by /adinos for ' 
the Indians and a constant use of symbols 
calculated to bolster the idea of ladino social 
“superiority.” 

The Indians and Jadinos in San Luis are 
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distinct social categories and even practice’ 


distinct cultures side by side. The ladinos 
are in the minority yet maintain a super- 
ordinate social position. In order that this 
situation be maintained, two things are pri- 
marily necessary. In the first place, the 
groups must be distinguishable one from the 
other, and the differences must be fairly ob- 
vious. This is accomplished mainly by the 
use of certain symbols, Second, the super- 
ordination of one group ovet the other must 
involve an unequal distribution of privileges 
in favor of the upper group. This means that 
there must be an agreement between the two 
groups on the value or desirability of certain 
goals but that access to and achievement of 
these goals are rendered easier to members 
of one group than to those of the other. Let 
us examine briefly the ways in which these 
requirements are met. 

First is the matter of maintaining social 
distinctiveness between the two groups. Al- 
though there are a few blond Jadinos, many 
of the upper caste are dark and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from recognized Indians by 
hereditary features alone. Thus hereditary 
traits are not reliable as caste symbols. Fur- 
thermore, residential segregation is not 
found, as it is in North America, as a device 
for keeping the social categories separate. 
Although the Jadino houses tend to cluster 
about the plaza and the Indian dwellings are 
more numerous toward the outskirts of the 
town, there is no absolute rule regulating 
residence. Except on the plaza itself, the 
houses of the two groups are sprinkled more 
or less indiscriminately throughout the 
town. The fact that ladinos often occupy 
more desirable sites (such as street corners) 
is due to the fact that they have more money 
and are economically more able to acquire 
these sites than are the Indians. 

The following are the principal symbols 
of distinction. First, a caste relationship is 
maintained in that, although sexual exploi- 
tation of Indian women by ladino men is 

_ permitted clandestinely, socially recognized 
marriage between the two groups is pro- 
hibited. Informal unions do occur, however. 
One of our informants was an Indian man 
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who was living with a ladina woman. Their 
two children were taken to be reared by the 
mother’s family after the man’s death and 
are considered ladinos. Several other ladinos 
are known to have had one Indian parent. 
The offspring of such unions are known as 
cruzados (“crossed”). It is a social dictum 
that cruzados may be ladinos but that “pure 
Indians” may not be so considered. How- 
ever, this is not strictly followed in practice, 
although it is true that an uncrossed Indian 
stands a better chance of being accepted as a 
ladino if he moves to another community. 
In the second place, the Indians wear a spe- 
cial costume. The dress of Indian women is 
radically different from that of the ladina 
women and consists of a picturesque wrap- 
around skirt of cloth woven by Indians in 
the west, an embroidered blouse, many 
strings of bright beads, and a flowing cloth 
head shawl. Indian women always go bare- 
foot and when working about their houses, 
along the river, or in the fields are often un- 
clothed above the waist, a custom never 
practiced by ladina women. Indian men 
wear for work the typical Spanish-American 
peon costume, consisting of short-tailed 
white shirt and loose white trousers hanging 
slightly below the knee. Ladino men never 
wear these garments. For dress occasions, 
however, Indian men wear garments of mod- 
ern European design. On such occasions the 
caste symbol is the fact that they never wear 
shoes; they are either barefoot or, more often, 
shod in sandals. On dress occasions ladino 
men always wear shoes, even though they 
have no socks. Likewise Indians never wear 
neckties, although /adinos usually do on fes- 
tive occasions. Moreover, Indians are bi- 
lingual, whereas ladinos speak only Spanish. 

Values in the two cultures differ in many 
respects, but it is true that both Indians 
and ladinos agree that the following goals 


` are desirable: money, ownership of land, po- 


litical power, and social prestige of certain 
types. Ladinos get more of all these things. 

The Indians have been thoroughly con- 
ditioned to the instrumental value of money 
and have developed wants which can be 
satisfied only with money—manufactured 
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articles like clothing, beads, knives, con- - 


tainers, etc.; religious sacraments and fiestas 
involving services of an ordained: priest; 
land and cattle. The /adinos, however, have 


monopolized most of the business, other 


than trading in the semiweekly markets, and 
the /adinos control the price of labor which, 
in 1942, was ten cents per day and, in 1946, 
thirty cents per day. A few Indians have 
managed to accumulate wealth; one is a fair- 
ly large landowner and another a successful 
trader, who operates, however, in other 
towns. The obstacles to accumulating wealth 


are considerably greater for the Indians, and . 


it is the exceptional Indian who is able to 
accumulate more than small amounts of 
money. In 1942 in a sample of sixteen Indian 
families, the average cash expenditure per 
year was a little over twenty-five dollars. 
Both Indians and /adinos are passionately 
interested in owning or controlling land, but 
for somewhat different reasons. To the 
ladino land is a source of income which one 


may enjoy without labor. To the Indian 


land is a mystical as well as an economic 
source of security, which one tends lovingly 


with his own hands, This is not a region of ` 


large haciendas, but the ladinos have mo- 
nopolized about 7ọ per cent of the useful 
land. These tracts are organized into rela- 
tively moderate-sized holdings called fincas; 
the manual labor is done by peones, usually 
Indians. At present, it is almost impossible 
for the Indian group to increase its holdings 
by purchase. When the democratic revolu- 
tion of 1944 eventuated in the election of 
Arévalo as president of the Republic, the 
first demand made by the Indians upon the 
newly elected mayor was that the few re- 
maining communal lands be divided among 
them. 

Official political control under the dic- 
tatorship of Ubico was effectively exercised 
by ladinos. The mayor was appointed by 
the central government, and the three high- 
est of the six municipal councilmen appoint- 
ed by the mayor were Jadinos. Likewise all 
the paid political jobs—policeman, coman- 
dante, telegrapher, municipal secretary, 
clerk, and so on—were given to ladinos. 


Under ‘the new democratic government, 
however, the municipal officials are elected < 
and Indians may vote. Largely because of 
their lack of education, they have not yet 
advanced a candidate from their own group 
for one of the paid positions. It was inter- 
esting to note in 1946, nonetheless, that the 
elected politicians now pay great deference 
to the wishes of the Indian spokesmen. A 
democratic regime, in short, has effectively 
increased the political power of the Indians, 
even though they have not yet mastered the 
techniques which would enable them to gain 
control. This development has also split the 
ladinos into two camps: the conservatives, 
who resent Indian political advance and who 
mutter about violent action should the In- 
dians attempt further gains, and the ‘‘demo- 
crats,” now in power, who believe in play- 
ing the game with the Indians and perhaps 
in exploiting their political desires. The ladi- 
no democrats are regarded by the conserva- 
tives much as the “scallywags’’ were in the 
post bellum South. In 1946 social tension 
and conflict in the community were between 
the two groups of ladinos rather than be- 
tween the castes or races. 

Customs favoring the Jadinos have been 
traditionally enforced. For example, a ladino 
may drop into an Indian house and be 
served a meal with the family. This is sup- 
posed to be an “honor” for the Indians. But 
a ladino would not consider inviting an In- 
dian to his table for a meal. Indians are sup- 
posed to enter ladino houses only by the 
back door and after receiving permission. 
Indians are expected to tip their hats, to get 
off the sidewalk into the street, and to use 
the word “Señor” when meeting Jadinos— 
forms of etiquette which ‘are not recipro- 
cated by the /adinos. I have never heard a 
ladino address an Indian as “Señor” except 
in a satirical manner, although a respected 
Indian man will be called “Don,” a more 
familiar form of respectful address. 

There are various types of amusements 
which are exclusively reserved for ladinos, 
more or less on the basis of prestige. Indians - 
are not permitted inside the two local pool 
parlors, although they may watch the play 
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through the windows. There is a basketball 
court on one side of the plaza, but even small 
children are forcibly expelled from it if they 
are Indians. The “lower” race is not invited 
to social functions, such as dances, amateur 
theatricals, and drinking parties given by 
the /adinos, although the ladinos come unin- 
vited to the social affairs of the Indians, and 
their presence is supposed to be an honor 
calling for special deference on the part of 
the hosts. 

This situation is obviously “unfair” to 
the Indian majority of the population. Yet 
up to the present only one violent reaction 
by the lower race has been recorded. This 
developed during the revolution of 1944, 
when the dictator Ubico wes overthrown. A 
mob of Indians armed with machetes at- 
tacked a ladino druggist, who was also a 
landowner, former mayor, and a representa- 
tive of the “conservative” faction among the 
ladinos. This demonstration, however, was 
inspired by a ladino politician of the oppo- 
site faction; who stimulated his Indian fol- 
lowers with liquor. Yet that such a demon- 
stration occurred at all indicates that senti- 
ments of aggression exist in the Indian, even 
though excitement and liquor are required 
to bring them out. = 

The fact is, however, that the Indians of 


San Luis are not seething with smoldering 


resentment: Few symptoms of suppressed 
aggression are to be found. Even in ‘1946, 
when alcoholic liquor was more freely ob- 
tainable than formerly, I never saw an In- 
dian grow aggressive toward ladinos while 
under its influence. In the great periodic In- 
dian fiestas aggression is noticeably absent; 
Dionysiac release of any sort is practically 
unknown. Rorschach tests on thirty Indians 
showed aggression in only 6.7 per cent, al- 
though 30 per cent of the thirty /adinos test- 
ed showed signs of a small degree of aggres- 
sion. Our conclusion at present is that the 
Indian group does not feel excessively frus- 
trated. How is this to be explained? 

The easy “explanation” is to say that the 
Indians have become “accustomed” to the 
situation. But to say that a situation is the 
result of custom is not to explain it. The to- 
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tal system of customs must, in principle, af- 
ford satisfactions which are not immediate- 
ly apparent, if latent and active aggressive- 

ness is absent. l 

The dominant position of the ladinos and 
the presence of certain customs which sup- 
port their superior status undoubtedly date 
back to the colonial era and were probably ` 
established and maintained for a long time 
by force, either actual or threatened. This 
is the method of conquerors everywhere. 
Force alone, however, has never been known 
to stabilize a situation of this kind over the 
centuries. 

The answer for the time being seems to 
be that the lower group—the Indians—have 
developed and maintained a fairly satisfying 
culture of their own and that the /adino pres- 
sure is not felt to be onerous or unendurable. 
In the first place, the Indians here are ac- 
tually and theoretically free. Possibly due to 
the absence of a developed hacienda sys- 
tem, there are few Indian families bound to 
the land of any ladino master. It may be 
argued that the majority of Indians are held 
in virtual economic thrall in one way or 
other by the ladinos, but this thralldom is 
neither obvious nor uncomfortable. The av- 
erage Indian is a free agent, even though he 
may have to rent a milpa on shares from a 
ladino or work for wages, either of which ar- 
rangement may be to the advantage of the 
ladino. If trouble and poverty come, how- 
ever, the situation is so phrased by the In- 
dians that the primary blame is not placed 
on the ladinos, either as a class or as individ- 
uals. If one is poor and unfortunate, accord- 
ing to statements in the great majority of 
confidential and informal interviews, it is 
because the individual or the community 
has failed to follow the word of God, or has 
been lazy or negligent, or, occasionally, be- 
cause of “‘conditions” blamed on the central 
government. Among the latter is the present 
high valuation of the currency as compared 
with that of pre-Ubico times. This is regard- 
ed as due to something done by the govern- 
ment in Guatemala City, but it is not 
blamed on the local Jadinos of San Luis, who, 
indeed, have nothing to do with it. 
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A second circumstance of perhaps as 
great importance is the fact that the Indians 
` have maintained a culture of their own dis- 
tinct from but parallel to that of the ladi- 
nos.° The pérsistence in function of the sepa- 
rate, rather independent Indian culture has 
had an important bearing upon the mitiga- 
tion of so-called race tensions. j 

The Indian culture in San Luis is not, of 
course, a purely aboriginal one; it has in- 
` corporated many elements originally de- 
‘rived from the European tradition. But it is 
distinct from the culture of the ladinos. This 
is particularly important in respect to many 

of its mental patterns, that is, cultural pat- 
terns of value and attitude. The local /adinos 
affect to deprecate many of the Indian cus- 
toms, but on the whole they do not interfere 
with them. It is implicitly held that the In- 
dians have a right to their own customs, 
strange or barbarous as they may be from 
the point of view of the “enlightened” ladi- 
nos. In short, there is a mutual tolerance of 
„each other’s mode of life by the two groups, 
at least up to a certain point. 

Now every culture, if it persists, is. a 
mechanism for providing certain satisfac- 
tions for the people. They are, of course, con- 
nected with the drives, wants, or desires of 
the group which practices the culture. Many 
such desires or wants—of the type called 


“secondary drives”—are generated in the’ 


members of the group or category through 
the operation of the culture itself. If there is 
one thing we know about culture it is that, 
once the universal species needs are satisfied 
by the operation of a system of custom, it 
does not matter very much what the other 
wants are, so long as the culture tends to 
satisfy them. In such a case the people will 
be to a degree contented, other things being 
equal. 

The Indian culture of San Luis provides 
a number of satisfactions quite independent- 
ly of the Jadinos. In some respects it would 
seem to be more satisfying to be an Indian 
than a /adino. Social security and a sense of 


§ John Gillin, “Parallel Cultures and the Inhibi- 
tions to Acculturation in a Guatemalan Communi- 
- ty,” Social Forces, XXIV (October, 1945), I-14. 
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belonging are ER by the Poeni 
kinship system. This is a partially classifica- 
tory system which connects the individual 
with a large and ramifying group of kins- 
men by reciprocal rights and duties. The 


. Spanish system of the Jadinos is neither so 


extensive nor so tightly knit in terms of be- 
havior patterns. Religion is deeper-seated 
and more meaningful in the everyday life of 
the Indians than of the /adinos. To be sure, 
both groups are nominally Catholic. But the ' 
Indian religion contains this'and something 
more. Rain-making ceremonies, planting and 
harvest ceremonies, apparently incorporat- 
ing certain aboriginal elements, are practiced 
exclusively by the Indians. The cult of the 
saints is in their hands. The only significant 
cofradías or laymen’s clubs are Indian. A 
great variety of superstitions and beliefs re- 
garding nature, the weather, personal 
health, and destiny are part of the Indian 


. culture. Although this system of beliefs may 


not be “enlightened” in the estimation of 
the ladinos, it does give an orderliness to the 
Indian Weltanschauung; and the customs 
connected with the beliefs provide cultural 
means for reducing anxieties and worries. 
The Indian system of magical curing, for 
example, may not prevent death, but it at 
least permits the patient to die in peace of 
mind. 

Ladino prestige is largely measured in 
terms of money and wealth and things which 
money will buy; Indian prestige is gained by 
character, experience, and wisdom. These 
qualities cannot be bought. The few men of 
wealth in the Indian group are not the most 
respected.. Prestige does not come by ex- 
ternals which can be added to the core of the 
self. The most important men among the 
Indians are the two main Principal men, 
each with two secondary Principales. This 
group of six men runs the Indian communi- 
ty, both religiously and politically. They 
decide when the fiestas should be held, when 
the rain-making ceremonies should be per- 
formed, and when the saints should be taken 
from the church on procession. They also 
settle disputes among the Indians and give 
advice. A Principal is always a man of ma- 
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ture years, great wisdom, and gentle per- 
sonality. It-does not matter if he is rich or 
poor, whether or not he can read, or whether 
he has received honors from the ladinos. He 
has proved his religious devotion through 
the years by steady support of the church. 
He has passed through a lengthy lifetime of 
service to the Indian community, acting as 
servant to the. church or the cofradia, 
mayordomo of a cofradia, mayordomo of vari- 
- ous fiestas, member of committees, etc. 
Most Indian boys begin their service in this 
system at about the age of fifteen. Only a 
few ever reach the status of Principal, but 
many can prove their worth as they go 
through life. 

In the Indian culture work on the land is 
honorable. In fact; a man who has no land, 
either rented or owned, which he ćan work 


with his own hands feels himself somewhat - 


less than a man. During the agricultural 
-season scarcely any reward will induce an 
Indian to leave his milpa, but a ladino con- 
siders such work degrading. Furthermore, 
the Indians have preserved a number of 
handicrafts. These perhaps are not so much 
practiced for the inherent satisfaction they 
provide, as in the case of agriculture, as for 
the cash which they produce. Yet pride of 
workmanship attaches to such work, where- 
as there is almost no customary activity of 
this sort to give satisfaction to a ladino. In- 
‘dian men plait straw hats, net bags, and 
: fishnets; they make grinding-stones and 
water filters. Indian women make beautiful 
` red-and-black water jars which their hus- 
bands peddle in distant towns. As a result 
of all these activities, boredom and idle time 


are practically unknown among the Indians, 


whereas they are a major problem among 
the ladinos. ; 
In a word, then, Indian patterns provide 
satisfactions which tend to blot out the 
frustrations inherent, in the situation. Also 
they require an output of energy which 
might otherwise be diverted to aggressive 
activity. 
_ It goes without saying that a situation of 
this sort can and probably will, in the course 
of time, be changed. If the Indians should 
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become literate and acquainted with the 
materialistic goals of the average man in 
modern Western civilization, it seems in- 
evitable that they will develop 4 sense of 
frustration and dissatisfaction. However, 
individuals who wish to make the effort can 
move away from San Luis and become ac- 
cepted as Jadinos in some other community. 

The mode of life of the ladinos is essential- 
ly that of Western man in general, in a rustic 
and rather poverty-stricken form. They are 
aware of the alleged delights of the great 
world beyond San Luis, but they lack the 
means to gratify the wants stimulated by 
reading about them in the illustrated maga- 
zines. Most of the. /adinos are vaguely dis- 
contented and bored. Their continual plaint 


-is that life is so triste, by which they mean 


that it is so uninteresting and unexciting. If 
a leader or a movement should arise which 
succeeded in convincing the /adinos that the 
cause of their discontent was the Indians, 
one could foresee conflict. 

In summary, San Luis Jilotepeque pro- 
vides one example of racial adjustment as . 
we find it in Latin America. How general 
this situation may be it is impossible to say 
at present for lack of sufficient studies. At 
any rate, we see a stabilized situation in 
San Luis in which the so-called “races” or 
“castes” live side by side without conflict. 
The situation is frankly without “racial 
problems” as they are usually described 
either in terms of physical anthropology or 
in terms of sociology. Problems of social and 
cultural adjustment of course exist, but they 
do not revolve about the mutual relations of 
the two major elements of the population. 
As in Latin America generally we see that 
the two alleged races are not radically dis- 
tinguished by physical features and that the 
definition of status is phrased primarily in 
cultural rather than biological terms. Al- 
though the Jadinos or mestizos claim and 
obtain superior rewards in money, land- 
ownership, political power, and certain as- 


pects of social prestige and etiquette, their 


activities are not injurious to the satisfac- 
tion of the basic animal drives of the Indi- 
ans. The ladinos do not as a rule inflict pain, 
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` starvation, and other forms of severe pun- 
ishment upon the Indians. Likewise each 
group tolerates the culture of the other. 
Thus aggression and frustration are in large 
measure avoided, and satisfactions are pro- 
vided for wants as created and defined by 
the two cultures. A certain stability and 
amiability are achieved without strict segre- 
gation and in the presence of a good deal of 
miscegenation. 

It should be made clear that the “solu- 
tion” of the “race” problem fortuitously and 
perhaps temporarily achieved in a place like 
San Luis is not one which can be applied 
under present conditions in’ the United 
States. In the first place, social segregation 
is not an essential part of the Latin-Ameri- 
can pattern. “Jim Crow” is unknown to 
most mestizos; there is no segregation in 
stores, in residential districts, and in buses. 


Segregation in jobs, recreational privileges, 
and economic opportunity is of course prac- 
ticed. However, it seems to me that the im- 
portant thing in Latin America is that 
mestizos and Indians are segregated cultur- 
ally rather than pkysically. In North Ameri- 
ca, on the other hand, the segregation is 
physical rather than cultural. That is to say 
that, among. ourselves, members of the 
colored groups share with the whites the 
same cultural patterns, which also means 
the same culturally induced wants, desires, 
and goals, but are physically excluded from 
participation with the whites. In both in- 
stances a “problem” is present. The solution 
in each case may be accelerated by an under- 
standing of the variety of forms which such 
“problems” may take. 
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ABSTRACT 


Evidence from four published community studies supports the hypothesis of certairi relationships 
between cultural isolation and the system of interaction, the family, religion, and education. The study 
tends to support Redfield’s tentative conclusions regarding the relationship among cultural variables; 

‘however, a possible limitation of his analysis is suggested. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This paper reports a study of the rela- 
tionships found among certain cultural vari- 
ables in four contemporary rural communi- 
ties in the United States. In four communi- 
ties chosen to represent points along a con- 
tinuum of cultural contrasts in Yucatan, 
Redfield,? an outstanding student of the in- 
terrelationship between cultural variables, 
was able to test the hypothesis that dis- 
organization, individualization, and secu- 
larization are causally interrelated with 
isolation and homogeneity and with one 
another. 


The problem is seen as one of the relation 
among variables. No one of these is the sole 
cause of the others, but it is assumed, subject 
to proof, that, as certain. of these vary, so do 
others.3 


Redfield took the isolation and homoge- 
neity of the communities together as the 
independent variable. Individualization, 
secularization, and disorganization of culture 
were regarded as dependent variables. He 
found that the community marked by the 
lowest degree of isolation and homogeneity 
was characterized by the highest degree of 
individualization, secularization, and dis- 


1 The writer wishes to express his thanks to the . 


Social Science Research Council for the Demobili- 
zation Award which made this study possible. He 
further wishes to express his thanks to Professors 
Hughes, Redfield, and Wirth for helpful suggestions 
in the preparation of this paper. Acknowledgment is 
also due Dr. C. C. Taylor and Dr. R. E. Wakeley 
for a critical appraisal of an earlier draft of this 
paper. 

` 2 Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941). > 


3 Ibid., ps 34. 


organization of culture; that the community 
marked by the highest degree of isolation 
and homogeneity was marked by the lowest 
degree of individualization, secularization, 
and disorganization; and that the other two 


communities were marked by intermediate 


characterizations dependent on the extent 
to which the independent cultural variables 
were present. In brief, Redfield concluded 
that the extent to which the social or cul- 
tural variables were present corresponded to 
their. spatial order from a single center of 
influences ` 


H. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
AND THE HYPOTHESIS 


This paper is also concerned with the 
problem of the relationships between vari- 
ables in culture. Five aspects of the culture 
of fcur contemporary communities’ studied 
by other investigators were systematically 
analyzed. The five variables were cultural 
isolation, system of interaction, and familial, 
religious, and educational systems. It is evi- 


4 Ibid., pp. 338-39. 

5 These community studies were sponsored and 
published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of Agriculzure 
and were under the general supervision of Dr. Carl 
C. Teylor. These studies are: Culture of a Contempo- 
rary Rural Community (“Rural Life Studies”): 
No. 1 (1941), El Cerrito, New Mexico, by Olen 
Leonard and C. P. Loomis; No. 2 (1942), Sublette, 
Kansas, by E. H. Bell; No. 5 (1942), The Old Order 
Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, by W. M. 
Kollmorgen; and No. 4 (1942), Irwin, Iowa, by 
E. O. Moe and C. C. Taylor. For the methodology 
used in these studies see C. C. Taylor, “Techniques 
of Community Study and Analysis as Applied to 
Modern Civilized Societies” in Ralph Linton (ed.), 
The Science of Man in the World Crisis (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945), pp. 437-38. 
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eee VARIABLES IN RURAL TES 


dent that the selected factors are integral 
aspects of most societies and cultures. How- 
ever, it should be recognized that other sig- 
‘nificant aspects of culture are not included 
in the list of variables studied. Such factors 
as the division of labor, the legal and politi- 
cal systems, and the economic organization 
were treated incidentally. It should also be 
noted that Redfield’s research constitutes a 
much better designed investigation, since he 
was able to formulate his hypotheses and 
then study communities at first hand with 
these hypotheses in mind. However, in this 
research it was necessary to use for raw ma- 
_ terial community studies already completed. 

It should also be recognized that, whereas 


Redfield’s study centered on four communi- , 


ties ranging from a large city to a village of 
tribal Indians in Yucatan, this investigation 
was restricted to an analysis of four rural 
communities. Although the communities 
differed in each variable, these were differen- 
` tiations of degree rather than of kind. For 
example, cultural isolation was present in 
some degree in all the communities; but El 
Cerrito and the Old Order Amish communi- 
ties were more culturally isolated than 
Wheatville and Cornville.* The former com- 
munities had fewer contacts, fewer relation- 
ships, and fewer areas of mutual under- 
standing with the extra-community world 
than had Wheatville and Cornville. In order 
to study the variables in a comparative 
framework, a theoretical continuum? was 
developed for each variable in which ex- 
treme poles were delineated. Thus, when it 
is stated that Wheatville was characterized 
by less cultural isolation than El Cerrito, the 
concepts “more or less” derive their mean- 
ing from the established continuum. An- 
other way of stating this is that on the con- 
tinuum of cultural isolation Wheatville 
would fall nearer to the extreme pole in 
which no cultural isolation existed than El 


Cerrito and that El Cerrito would fall nearer 


the opposite pole than Wheatville. It is in 


6 Wheatville is used as the name for Sublette, 
Kan., and Cornville for Irwin, Iowa: 


7 A ‘paper in preparation will describe the con- 
tinuum in detail. 
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_this sense that El Cerrito i is marked by a 


higher degree of cultural isolation than 
Wheatville. The uses of such concepts as 

“more” or “less” and “higher” and “lower” 
in the subsequent analysis are therefore 
rigorously restricted to the continuum de- 
veloped for each variable. 

It is now necessary to specify explicitly 
the hypotheses to be tested. They are that 
communities of a high degree of cultural 
isolation in contrast to communities of a 
lower degree of cultural isolation are char- 
acterized by: (1) a system of interaction in 
which contacts are more intimate and in 
which persons meet more frequently as full, 
in contrast to segmental, personalities; and 
a system of interaction in which secondary 
groups are less significant; (2) a family sys- 
tem in which the family is more dominant in 


‘the socialization process and in which there 


exists a higher degree of iamilism; (3) a re- 
ligious system in which religion is more im- 
portant in its effects on the ways of life and 
as an agency of social control; and (4) an 
educational system in which formal educa- 
tion is more limited and in which functions 
of the school are more restricted. 


Tit. THE ANALYSIS 


In the analysis of cultural isolation as the 
variable in the four communities, sharp dif- 
ferentiations were evident. El Cerrito and 
the Old Order Amish society are character- 
ized by a high degree of cultural isolation, 


“whereas Wheatville and Cornville were 
. marked by less. The evidence is as follows: 


1. El Cerrito and the Amish community 
had few intercommunity diffusion agencies; 
Wheatville and Cornville had many. Thus, 
whereas radios were prohibited to the 


. Amish and only two were found in the El 


Cerrito community, in both Cornville and 
Wheatville nearly every family owned one. 
A few newspapers and ‘periodicals existed in 
El Cerrito and the reading matter of the 
Amish was severely restricted. However; in 
both Cornville and: Wheatville nearly every 
home received newspapers, magazines, and 
periodicals. Again, the movies were of slight 
importance to the El Cerritans and pro- 
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hibited to the Amish; but in Wheatville and 
-Cornville they were ọne of the most popular 
~ forms of recreation. 
` a, The inhabitants of El Cerrito and the 
Amish community, relative to the other 
communities, left the geographical con- 
fines of their communities infrequently. In 
Wheatville ‘and Cornville, however, the 
range of geographical mobility was large, 
and no barriers were found to restrain com- 
munity members from passing the bounds 
of the local community. 

3. The cultures of both El Cerrito and the 
Amish community were unique and sepa- 
rate from the Great Society. Their norma- 
tive systems were fully meaningful only to 

"members of the local community; tradition- 
alism and conservation characterized their 
mental outlook. Numerous cultural barriers 


sharply differentiated them from outsiders.’ 


However, the people of Wheatville. and 
Cornville were not sharply differentiated 
from others. Their normative system meshed 
more nearly with that of the Great Society. 
They were progressive, with no desire to be 
separate and apart from the world. 

4. The members of the El Cerrito and the 
Amish communities did not identify them- 
selves with the Great Society. Their horizon 
of interests was provincial, with hardly any 
awareness of the outside world. However, in 
Wheatville and Cornville the local people 

“were interested in state, national, and inter- 
. national problems. 

Thus El Cerrito and the Amish commu- 
nity are characterized by a high, and Corn- 
ville and Wheatville by a lower, degree of 
cultural isolation. The basic question, then, 
is whether or not the hypothesized differ- 
ences between communities with varying 
degrees of cultural isolation are in evidence 

‘between the two groups of .communities. 
To answer this question, it is, then, neces- 
sary. to compare the Amish and El Cerritan 
communities with Wheatville and Cornville. 
In order to support or nullify the hypothe- 
sis regarding the relationships between the 
variables, it is also necessary to determine 
whether-the communities with a lower de- 
gree of cultural isolation possess the differ- 
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ential characteristics re by the 2 hy: 
potheses. 

Compared to the El Cerritan and the 
Amish interactional systems, the system of 
interaction in Cornville and Wheatville was 
less intimate and one in which persons met 
less frequently as full, in contrast to seg- 
mental, personalities; and one in which sec- 
ondary groups were more significant. Thus, 
whereas in the Amish community and in El 
Cerrito nearly all interaction occurred in 
primary groups, in the other communities 
secondary, specialized associations were ac- 
tive. 

Then, too, in El Cerrito and the Amish 
community visiting proved to be the pri- 
mary source of contact. This personalized 
form of association did exist in Cornville and 
Wheatville, but to a considerably lesser de- 
gree. Whereas visiting was reported as the 
most important type of recreation, and im- 
personal and commercialized forms of recre- 
ation were of slight or no importance in the 
more culturally isolated communities, in 
Cornville and Wheatville these latter forms 
of amusement were exceedingly popular, 
and the amount of visiting among com- 
munity members was considerably less than 
in the other communities. In the less cul- 
turally isolated communities, too, it was 
found that the wide range of geographical 
mobility allowed for a more varied number 
of contacts and a greater selectivity in social 
participation. 

Further, in El Cerrito and the Amish 
communities persons engaged in interaction 
frequently as full personalities in contrast to 
segmental personalities. The church affilia- 
tions, the value system, the family relation- 
ships, the personal idiosyncracies, and other 
important factors regarding community in- 
habitants were common knowledge to all. 
In consequence, interaction occurred cn a 
highly natural and personal level. In the less 
culturally isolated communities, however, 
such relationships were less frequent, and 
impersonal relationships were more in evi- 
dence. Various institutions and specia‘-in- 
terest groups competed for the time and 
attention of segments of the local popula- 
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tion. The cluster of common bonds resulting 
Arom a singular and homogeneous religious 


and ethnic system with long historical prece- . 


dence evident among the Amish and El Ce- 
rritans was not found in the other communi- 
ties. In the less culturally isolated communi- 
ties the basis of consensus was less emotional 
and sentimental and more utilitarian than 
in the other societies. Parents did not at- 
tempt to restrict children who desired to 
leave the community in Wheatville and 
Cornville; but in the more culturally iso- 
lated communities they did. In sum, the 
evidence does not necessitate the rejecting 
of the hypothesis relating cultural isolation 
and systems of interaction. 


In testing the hypotheses, it is further 
necessary to discern whether the communi- 
ties characterized by a high degree of cul- 
tural isolation possessed a family system in 
which the family was more dominant in the 
socialization process and in which there ex- 
isted a higher degree of familism. Analysis 
-lends support to this proposition. The family 


yielded many more prerogatives to other ` 


agencies in Wheatville and Cornville than 
in the other communities. Formal age and 
sex groups were important in the less cul- 
turally isolated communities but nonexist- 
ent in the Amish and El Cerritan societies. 
In the latter communities the school per- 
formed fewer functions that were related to 
preparing the child to assume his roles in the 
local society. Whereas vocational instruc- 
tion was completely under the supervision of 
parents in El Cerrito and the Amish com- 
munity, in the other communities non- 
familial agencies assumed much more im- 
portant roles as advisory agencies for the 
young people. Recreation in Wheatville and 
Cornville was less family determined and 
was intimately related to activities of the 
school, special clubs, and commercialized 
agencies such as the movies. In these com- 
munities, then, the family was only one 
among a number of agencies of the socializa- 
tion process. In consequence, the data urge 
the conclusion that the family was less 


dominant in the socialization process in the- 


less culturally isolated communities. 
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When income was earned by children in 
Wheatville and Cornville, it did not revert 
to the family, as was the case in the other 
two communities; it remained in the posses- ` 
sion of the child and the expenditure of such’ 
income was determined by the child, not by 
the parents. Again, in the socialization proc- 
ess the family did not attempt to mold the 
personality structure of the child into. a 
rigid mold as was the case in the more cul- 
turally isolated communities. The welfare of 
the individual, too, was more important 
than family welfare in Wheatville and Corn- 
ville, in contrast to the other two communi- 
ties. Again, while mutual aid between par- 
ents and children was a reciprocal process 
among the Amish and the El Cerritans, the 
evidence indicated that parents did not ex- 
pect or receive a great deal of aid from their 
children in the other two communities. Fur- 
ther, there was little effort in the less cul- 
turally isolated communities to restrain 
children from leaving the family when the 
outside world offered greater opportunities. 
Although mutual aid and visiting did exist 
among family members in both Cornville 
and Wheatville, it was apparent that fa- 
milial co-operation and visiting were of less 
significance in these communities than in 
the others. Although a small amount of 
family recreation was in evidence in the less 
culturally isolated communities, it was the 
paramount form of recreation in the Amish 
community and was highly important in El’ 
Cerrito. The individual was more subser- 
vient to the family in the Amish and El Ce- 
rritan communities. Itis apparent, then, that , 
the family, as an entity in itself and as some- 
thing to be preserved, was recognized more 
fully in the more aes monte com- 
munities. 


In the Amish community, saioa it 


‘was found that religious sanctions per- 


meated nearly all aspects of life. In El Ce- 
trito, too, the permeation of the religious sys- 
tem into many aspects of life was evident. 
The sanctions of the Catholic church largely 
constituted the substructure for the individ- 
ual’s behavior. Holy days were important 
religious occasions and to work on such days 
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constituted’ a severe transgression of the 
mores. But in Wheatville and Cornville, al- 
_though most people expressed belief in the 
diteral interpretation of the Bible, it was 
found that these verbalisms did not in- 
variably control their behavior. Nearly ev- 
eryone went to church in the more culturally 
isolated communities, but only a minority 
of the population in Wheatville and Corn- 
ville regularly attended services. Promulga- 
tions of the various churches, in some in- 
stances, were in conflict with one another in 
Wheatville and Cornville, where denomina- 
tionalism flourished. In the less culturally 
isolated communities many of the churches 
-were simply specialized associations which 
. people in the community did or did not 
join, at will. In the other communities, how- 
ever, all members believed in and acted in 
accordance with the teachings of the.church. 
The churches, then, in the Amish and El Ce- 
rrito‘communities were active agencies and 
highly influential in the determination of the 
ways of life; in Wheatville and Cornville the 
influence of the churches was more passive. 


As agencies of, social control, too, the 


churches in Wheatville and Cornville were 
of much less significance than in the more 
culturally isolated communities. Violation 
` of church prescriptions would result in 
“shunning” ‘or excommunication in the 
Amish community, and the fear of God was 
` an important factor in constraining. deviant 
behavior in El Cerrito; but religion was of 
less influence in Wheatville and Cornville. 
The critical attitude toward the function- 
aries of the churches and their special 
“brands of religion” marked this secularized 
viewpoint. There existed no fear of being 
excommunicated from the church. Most 
people. did not believe that God would pun- 


ish them for not attending church. The ad- ` 


monitions of the .clergy were not taken 
seriously. Rather, in these less culturally 
isolated communities utilitarian and more 
‘hedonistic motivations served as the basis 
for behavior: Churches were believed to be 
stabilizing influences in the community, but 
- they were not powerful agencies of social 
control. f 
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Finally, the data tend to support a rela- 


‘tionship between cultural isolation and the 


educational system. Thus, the minimum 
level of, education in El Cerrito and the 
Amish community was much lower than in 
Wheatville and Cornville. The Amish pro- 
hibited children from attending high school, 
and in El Cerrito some of the children did 
not complete the eighth grade, while in the 
less culturally isolated communities the 
minimum level of education deemed essen- 
tial for children was not less than a high- 
school education, and many of the young 
people attended college. In the Amish and 
El Cerritan societies the functions of the 
school were limited largely to teaching ele- 
mentary skills. However, in Wheatville and 
Cornville the schools not only offered a more 
complete educational program: but also 
sponsored diversified extra-curricular pro- 
grams. They attempted to encourage the 
children to develop their special capabilities 
and provided opportunities for the young 
people to increase their contacts with the 
extra-community world. The schools in 
Cornville and Wheatville served as integral, 
not incidental, parts of the social organiza- 
tion of the community. 


IV. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The evidence seems to lend some support 
to the general conclusion that communities 
characterized by a high degree of cultural 
isolation, in contrast to communities with a 
lower degree of cultural isolation, are 
marked by a more personalized and more 
primary system of interaction; a family sys- 
tem in which the family is more influential 
in the socialization process and in which 
there exists a higher degree of familism; a 
religious system in which religion is more 
important in its effects on the ways of life 
and as.an agency of social control; and an 
educational system in which formal educa- 
tion is more limited and in which functions 
of the school are more restricted.. 

The foregoing propositions, however, are 
not established as a result of this investiga- 
tion. The best that can be Said is that some 
evidence in support of the above-enumer- 
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ated relationships between a set of variables 
has been presented. Certainly, many more. 


studies are needed before it can be concluded 


“that definite co-varying relationships exist - 


between sets of interactional and institu- 
tional variables. 

The evidence might be questioned on 
many grounds. It is admitted that the tech- 
niques utilized in the research were crude; it 
is further admitted that the secondary na- 
ture of the material did not yield certain 


kinds of relevant data. The very splitting of 


the communities into two groups differenti- 
ated by cultural isolation could also be ques- 
tioned. For example, is it enough to compare 
the two communities marked by a higher 
degree of cultural isolation to those with a 
lower degree of cultural isolation? Is it not 
further incumbent on the investigator to 
compare Wheatville with Cornville and the 
Amish community with El Cerrito? To such 
questions all that can be said is that, on the 
continuum of cultural isolation, -the Amish 
and El Cerritan communities would fall 
very close to each other and nearer the pole 
of extreme isolation and that Wheatville and 
Cornville would fall near each other and 
somewhere considerably below the other 
two communities. But how far below the 
former communities would Wheatville and 
Cornville be? Is Wheatville 40, 50, or 80 per 
cent less culturally isolated than El Cerrito? 
Yet, despite these questionable aspects of 
the research, it is contended that the investi- 
gation does offer some evidence in support 
of the relationship of the variables. 

What is the exact nature of the relation- 
ships? Is cultural isolation “the cause” of 
the variations in the other four variables, or 

_is one of the other factors responsible for it? 


This problem deserves further considera- . 


tion. 

In the Amish community the thesis could 
be best defended that the religious variable 
is the ‘‘causative” factor. As a matter of re- 
ligious policy the Amish attempted to in- 
sulate themselves from the more secularized 
world about them. The highly personalized 
system of interaction was largely a result of 
the religious prohibition of Amish participa- 
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tion in “worldly” affairs. The functions and 
roles of family members, the dominance of- 
the family in socialization, and the sub- 
servience of the individual to the family 
may best be explained in terms of religious 
beliefs. The educational system of the 
Amish, too, can be explained by their re- 
ligious beliefs. 

But in El Cerrito the church was not one 
that espoused a “peculiar” set of religious 
notions. The theological system of the 
Catholic church is adaptable to many types 
of cultures, as is seen by its powerful posi- 
tion in many large cities and peasant cul- 
tures. However, it should be noted that the 
influence of the Catholic church may vary 


_tremendously, depending on the homogene- 


ity of the culture in which it is established 
and the number of religious beliefs it must 
compete with. It well may be that, in 4 par- 


ticular cultural setting, the church may be. 


the most important single “causative” fac- 
tor in determining the nature of interaction- 
al and institutional systems. 

In Wheatville and Cornville, though, did 
the relatively insignificant position of the 
church determine the type of educational 
and familial systems? Or was it the low de- 
gree of cultural isolation or the manifold 
contacts with the extra-community world 
that were the determining factors? The 
answers are not possible from this analysis. 

However, it should be recognized that the 
determination of the reason why a commu- 
nity is marked by a particular type of cul- 
ture and the determination of the relation- 
ship between cultural variables are two dis- 
tinct, although interrelated, problems. This | 
research has attempted to offer some evi- ` 
dence relative to the second question and 
has not concerned itself with the first one. 
It may be that Benedict’s approach,® name- 
ly, that segments of culture can be under- 
stood only in terms of the emotional and in- 


-tellectual substructure of a society, is the 


best attack on the first problem. 
In terms of developing a more systematic 
body of knowledge about human interaction 


8 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934). 
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and social environments, it is necessary to 
view the findings of this research in relation- 
ship to the conclusions of Redfield’s investi- 
gation. Redfield found that: 


The changes in culture that in Yucatan 
appear to “go along with” lessening isolation 
and homogeneity are seen to be chiefly three: 
disorganization of the culture, secularization, 
and individualization.9 


The conclusions of this study tend to sup- 
port these conclusions. Redfield views or- 
ganization as a concept descriptive of the 
degree to which cultures exhibit “an inter- 
relation of parts and inner consistency.’ 
He concluded, then, that communication 
and contact tend to increase the disorgani- 
zation of culture. If Redfield’s definition of 
organization is followed, then it can be said 
that in the present study those communities 
characterized by a lesser degree of cultural 
isolation were more disorganized than the 
_ other two communities. Thus, the various 

elements of culture tended to fit into a more 
homogeneous pattern in the isolated Amish 
community and El Cerrito than in Cornville 
and Wheatville. ; 
However, it should be noted that Red- 
field’s concepts of organization and dis- 
organization are subject to a severe limita- 
tion. They force the analysis into an or- 
` ganization-disorganization framework and 
neglect the possibility that there may exist 
different levels of organization in cultures. 
Thus, whereas in Redfield’s scheme El Ce- 
rrito is characterized by a high degree of or- 
ganization and Wheatville would be marked 
by a greater degree of disorganization, it is 
further possible that the two communities 
may be merely organized on different levels 
or principles. Thus, the argument could be 
defended that whereas the basis of social 
organization in El Cerrito is an insistence by 
the community that all villagers must sub- 
scribe to the same set of norms, in Wheat- 
ville the basis of social organization is an 


9 Redfield, op. cit., p. 339. 
10 Ibid., p. 133. 
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implicit agreement among community mem- 
bers to allow dissimilar values and norms to’ 
operate within the local web of relationships. - 
It further should be noted that whereas 
Wheatville and Cornville. could adapt. to 
major changes in the extra-community world ` 
relatively simply and with slight probability ` 
of community disintegration, the other com- 
munities would probably have to reject such 
changes completely or face community dis- 
integration. 

In regard to the relationships between 
isolation and secularization and individuali- 
zation this research corroborates Redfield’s 
conclusion. The church was a much weaker 
institution and sacred sanctions were of less 
importance in the less isolated communities. 
Again, the communities characterized by a 
greater degree of isolation placed more em- 
phasis on the family and the communitv as 
collectivities and less emphasis on individual 
welfare than in the less isolated communi- 
ties. In brief, then, this research offers addi- 
tional evidence in support of the relation- 
ships of a number of variables in culture.” 

Finally, the conclusions of the investiga- 
tion suggest that further ana'ysis such as the 
one undertaken in this study may result in 
the eventual determination of a typology of 
rural communities or communities in gen- 
eral. If such a typology of communities 
could be developed, it would mean that by 
determining whether a particular commu- 
nity had one or two characteristics, one 
might also state with some degree of prob- 
ability that other concomitant characteris- 
tics were present. It is obvious that, if sach 
a schema could be developed, it would be of 
tremendous practical value to those engaged 
in promoting rural programs, as well as of 
large significance for the development of 
systematic sociological theory. 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE 


Tt should be noted, however, that the assccia- 
tions found by Redfield in Yucatan were not found 
in the Indian communities of Guatemala studied 
by Tax (see Sol Tax, “Culture and Civilization 
in Guatemalan Societies,” Scientific Monthly, 
XLVII [May, 1939], 467). 
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ABSTRACT 


Natural environment is important, though not in the simple way that environmentalism seems to indi- 
cate. The study of geography implies no prejudice in favor of natural environment as a causative factor. 
Geographers can no more afford to be chronically biased in favor of this set of features than other social 
scientists can afford to be biased in favor of a contrary set. Scholars all Jook at the same world, and their 


views should ultimately fit together. 


For a generation scholars havé been 
warned against the dangers of environ- 
mentalism, and, in general, they have taken 
warning and veered away from the most 
obvious fallacies. The extreme claim of en- 
vironmentalism—that the natural environ- 
_ ment controls or determines human life—is 

recognized as false. 

But milder propositions of environmen- 
talism have not been convincingly disproved 
and still linger on, deeply rooted in ordinary 
thinking—such ideas as that the natural 
environment is to be looked upon as an 
active factor exerting simple and direct 
causal influence on human life. 

In this discussion the term “environ- 
mentalism” is used to refer exclusively to 
that approach to the study of human life 
which gives primary consideration to the 
natural environment as a causal factor, ad- 

_vocates its importance, and looks particu- 
larly for evidence of its influence. The term 
is not used here to refer to recognition of the 
fact that natural environment has real sig- 
nificance and is subject to scientific study. 
Nor is it used here to refer to anything but 
natural environment—not to social or cul- 
tural environment, for instance, matters 
deserving different treatment in another 
context. 

The persistence of mild environmental- 
ism is easy to understand. The ideas are 
supported by impressions of common experi- 
ence regarding matters not so easily ac- 
counted for in any other way. The impor- 
tance of our natural environment is obvious. 
People have been, and still are, conscious of 
the significance to them in everyday life of 
the weather, the soil, minerals, mountains, 


and plains. Travelers long ago observed, and 
still do, that differences from place to place 
in natural environment are associated with 
differences in the lives of people: that moun- 
taineers live differently from plainsmen, 
jungle savages differently from Arctic Eski- 
mos. Academic general principles based on 
such observations have gained credence in 
connection with the modern veneration for 
nature’s laws in physical science. 

Mild forms of environmentalism have 
gained and held support not only from cur- 
rent examples of appropriate relationships 
between natural environment and human 
life—of savages in the jungle, port cities on 
sheltered harbors, etc.—but also support 
from apparent implications of history—the 
rise of civilization in the Nile Valley, the de- 
velopment of sea power by Great Britain, 
the expansion of the United States across the 
North American continent in accordance 
with an apparent “manifest destiny.” 

These events and others throughout the 
course of history appear to be natural phe- 
nomena occurring in an environment made 
ready for their consummation. It seems nat- 
ural for the Battle of Waterloo to have been 
fought on the plains of Belgium and for 
Napoleon to have been ‘defeated. It seems 
natural for the United States to have ac- 
quired the Panama Canal Zone and to have 
dug the canal: 

So an: environmental interpretation has 
been attached to history from epoch to 
epoch, as well as to human life from region to 
region. And this interpretation has not been 
completely exterminated by any objection 
which can be easily stated. 

Probably environmentalism has served a 
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_good and useful purpose in the advance of 
knowledge toward practical understanding 
of life on the earth. But, similarly, ideas of 

~ the earth as a flat body or of racial differ- 
ences due to mental capacity have served a 
practical purpose in their time and now are 
superseded by other concepts more nearly 
in accord with the present range of known 

- facts. 

In the ‘study of races the general cor- 
respondence of a certain skin color with a 
certain grade of civilization may have been 
convenient for elementary classification; 
but, after it has been found that color and 
culture are not tied together biologically and 
are not correlated in detail, the old concept 
becomes a stumbling block to be removed. 

So it is with environmentalism, which ap- 
pears to have outlived its usefulness and to 
require extermination as an obstacle to 
better understanding. Natural environment, 
important though it is, does not have the 
simple correlation with human life that en- 
vironmentalism suggests. For further ad- 
vance, more valid lines of approach have 
become available to replace environmental- 
ism not only in extreme forms, already rec- 
ognized as false, but also in mild forms, 
which are, at best, misleading. 

It is misleading to advance the hypothesis 
of an active influence of natural environ- 
ment tending to shape human life in the 
natural and proper way and to look for coin- 
cidences between environment and life as 
evidence confirming this hypothesis. In- 
creasing evidence shows that the hypothesis 
‘of a simple and direct relationship is not 


thus confirmed, that there is no proper nat- . 


ural way of shaping life but innumerable 
ways, not sorted out by nature but reduced 
by man’s choices past and present. People 
live differently in similar environments and 
differently at different times in the same en- 
vironment, without feeling any environ- 
mental pressure to lessen these differences. 

In equatorial regions savage life is nat- 
ural, but all the other forms of life there are 
natural also. There are not only jungle sav- 
ages living in many different ways but also 
in the same region many people who are not 
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savages and are under no inducement to be- 
come so. On the contrary, some of them are 
engaged in horticultural enterprises as high- 
ly developed as any in the world. In addi- 
tion, there are innumerable untried possibili- 
ties for other ways of living, some of -which 
would require thousands of years for full 
realization through the development of 
plant or animal resources. In any given type 
of regional environment, people have alter- 
native ways of living, apparently many in 
some places and few in others. Probably 
everywhere the conceivable number of pos- 
sibilities is far greater than people can im- 
agine and far beyond the range. of choice 
nbw open to them. 

Actually; people are limited by things 
other than natural environment, though set 
within the confines of that environment. 
Particularly are they limited by habits they 
have learned and facilities available to 
them, accumulated through an unbroken 
series of choices and rejections in the entire 
course of their history—in other words, by 
the cultural heritage of the group to which 
they belong, by their culture defined in the 
broadest sense. The choices made in the past 
which now limit people in their activities 


‘have been impelled not by natural environ- 


ment but by the play of history thereafter 
embodied in their culture. 

For example, in the Great Lakes region 
farmers have been limited agriculturally to 
a certain range of possibilities, mainly in- 
volving cereals and livestock. But if some of 
our ancestors at the dawn of civilization had 
not chosen to domesticate certain grasses as 
cereals and certain four-footed animals as 
livestock but, instead, had chosen to develop 
fungus growths or edible insects as a basis of 
productive culture, our mode of life might 
be now utterly different in ways which the 
natural environment might support as well 
as it does our present agriculture, or con- 
ceivably better. 

Likewise, in all history there are innu- 
merable possibilities within the same nat- 
ural environment. It was natural for Na- 
poleon to have been defeated at Waterloo; 
but another outcome would have been no 
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less in accord with nature. Napoleon might ° 


have won the battle, or there might have 
been no Battle of Waterloo, or no Napoleon, 
or no France, or no nations of the type which 
France represents. Similarly, the United 
States might not have dug the Panama 
Canal. Instead, in the same natural environ- 
ment, the French might have finished the 
canal, or the United States might have dug 
a Nicaraguan canal or no canal at all, or 
there might have been no United States at 
all. 

At the present moment in history we see 
a complex assortment of events which may 
lead to any one of numerous different possi- 
bilities in world order or disorder, depending 
on many circumstances other than natural 
environment, including individual decisions 
and inconspicuous incidents. But when the 
present period is observed from the perspec- 
tive of some future generation, the trend of 
events in our time will seem to have been 
natural if not inevitable, no matter what 
alternative courses of action now seem open 
to us in the same natural environment. 

So it is with every moment in history. 
Looking back, we can follow the single line 
of events succeeding one another in estab- 
lished order and always suitably related to 
the natural environment. But actually this 
line of events has followed a course pre- 
scribed by various circumstances and deci- 
sions within a wider range of untried possi- 
bilities, each and every one of the possibili- 
ties suitably related to the natural environ- 
ment. 

‘The same line of thought followed farther 
back into biological evolution preceding our 
history and cultural evolution reveals a spe- 
cific array of plant and animal forms, all 
suitably related to the natural environment, 
all conditioned but not caused by the nat- 
ural environment, apparently hardly begin- 
ning to exhaust the innumerable untried op- 
portunities for alternative forms of life pos- 
sible in the same environment. 

Many species of bacteria inhabit a me- 
dium such as warm milk, all confined by the 
limitations of their environment, each spe- 
cies having distinct characteristics and hab- 
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its dependent upon its specific ancestry and 
not on causal influence exerted by the me- 
dium. Slight changes in the medium (in tem- 
perature or composition) impose different 
limits within which each organism reacts in 
accordance with its own characteristics. 

In the biological sequence human beings 
appear as one species, confined by the limi- 
tations of its environment, by slightly dif- 
ferent limitations in different areas of that 
environment—a species having characteris- 
tics and habits dependent on ancestry and 
not on causal influence exerted by the nat- 
ural environment—and not apparently be- 
ginning to exhaust the possibilities for alter- 
native higher forms of life in the same 
environment. 


So our relation to the natural environ- 
ment is one of intricate and perpetual as- 
sociation historically, culturally, and biolog- 
ically. In addition, our very conception of 
the natural environment is molded by our 
history and culture. The distinctions which 
we make between different areas of the nat- 
ural environment are governed by our ideas 
of what differences in natural environment 
are significant for one or another sort of 
occupance with which we happen to be 
familiar. The very word “environment” im- 
plies conditions surrounding something spe- 
cific—conditions surrounding certain peo- 
ple, in one case, or certain bacteria, in 
another case. 

Therefore, the types of natural environ- 
ment in physical science are actually expres- 
sions of social science in their dependence 
upon cultural criteria. We may describe a 
region of rolling plains or of dry subtropical 
climate in physical terms of altitude and 
annual rainfall; but our distinctions are 
made through human experience and for hu- 
man occupance under known forms of cul- 
ture? We may calculate the population ca- 
pacity of the Amazon Basin or of Illinois; 
but apart from precise cultural specifica- 
tions our figures are meaningless: the poten- 


1 Richard Hartshorne, The Nature of Geography 
(Lancaster, Pa., 1939), pp. 299-305- 
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tial range on an absolute basis would be far 
beyond any possible calculation. 

Under the environmental concept of di- 
rect and simple relationship between natural 
environment and human life it is hard-to 
avoid the idea that some things in life are 
related to the natural environment and 
some are not or that in the advance of civili- 
zation man is freeing himself from depend- 


ence on nature—by airplanes, synthetics,. 


and atomics. : 
But does the caterpillar free itself from 


nature when it adopts the wings of a butter- 


‘fly? Does the hunter free himself from na- 
ture when he undertakes the: mining of 
uranium? Of course not. In each case new 
technology takes hold of other facets of na- 
ture. The technological chain linking life to 
natural environment may be lengthened and 
complicated but not cast loose from nature. 

In this world all life, all history, all cul- 
ture, have developed'and now continue un- 
der the circumstances of the natural envi- 
ronment of the planet on which we live. The 
regions of the world provide a setting of pos- 


itive and negative potentialities so vast and 


intricate as to be totally unfathomable by 
us human beings except within the limited 
zone of our life and culture and in terms of 
our life and culture. 

The natural environment is not to be un- 
derstood as a causal factor but rather as an 
all-pervading and all-enveloping condition 
of human life. The history of the world with 
all its complexity and the culture of the 
world with all its constituent varieties be- 
long only in the environment of this world 
and its regions—even as living things, in- 
cluding man, are biologically conditioned in 
all their parts by their natural environment. 

To study the influence of natural environ- 
ment on human life is like studying the in- 
fluence of houses on housing or of farms on 
farming or of a tortoise shell on a tortoise. 

It is not only environmentalism that 
should be discarded as a misleading ap- 

‘proach to understanding but also the con- 
ventional concept of natural environment as 
- a separate phenomenon clearly distinguished 
from cultural environment and from human 
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beings themselves. Our natural environment 
can be understood by us only in terms of our 
life, history, and culture; and, conversely, 
our life, history, and culture can be under- 
stood fully only in our natural environment. 
Separate studies of natural environment 
may have analytical value, but only as ab- 
stractions made in full view of the indi- 
visible totality. 

Thus the rejection of environmentalism 
is based not on a simple denial of relation- 
ship between natural environment and hu- 
man life but on a complex denial of the im- 
plications and impressions that necessarily 
accompany the orthodox environmentalist 
approach. The rejection is of a particular 
line of thought, leading too often to faulty 
conclusions, and not of the meaningful rela- 
tions of environment and life, seen better 
from another angle. Human life and envi- 
ronment are intimately interwoven in every 
aspect of their being, biologically and cul- 
turally, from the beginning of life on earth. 
The more obvious manifestations of this all- 
embracing relationship appear deceptively 
to spring from a direct influence of the en- 
vironment and response of life. But actually 
these are not good evidences of direct and 
simple interaction but merely superficial 
symptoms of profound, complex, and in- 
direct interrelationship. Therefore, we can- 
not rightly concentrate attention on these 
superficialities and thus misinterpret their 
meaning but must use other lines of ap- 
proach, not through absolute principles of 
environmental influence, but through spa- 
tial correlations in a certain pattern of life. 


Where does all this leave geography? 
That subject of study would be in a sad 
plight if it were left clinging to the last 
remnants of environmentalism, almost but 
not quite discredited. 

This is approximately the position as- 
signed to geography by nongeographers in 
academic life, who look upon geography as 
concerned exclusively with the natural en- 
vironment in its direct and simple relation 
to life—in other words, as the appointed 
advocate of environmentalism. 


ENVIRONMENTALISM VERSUS GEOGRAPHY 


Fortunately for geography, it does not 
occupy the position thus assigned to it. 
Modern geography is not to be described as 
the influence of natural environment on hu- 
man life, and neither was ancient geography. 
As a branch of knowledge, geography origi- 
nated in the normal interest of people in 
places different from their homeland. And 
today geography continues without a radical 
break from that original viewpoint.? 

A current definition of geography as “‘the 
science of space” does not disclose affiliation 
with the old viewpoint; but when the defini- 
tion is properly revised, an affiliation ap- 
pears. What space is studied in geography? 
Not mathematical space, including concepts 
of a fourth dimension; not microscopic space 
of bacteria in a drop of water; not universal 
space, including interstellar areas; not ab- 
solute space, of all conceivable aspects re- 
gardless of relevance. The space of geogra- 
phy is that of the earth’s surface, the home 
of man. 

Geography is “the study of areas with 
respect to their differences.” In this defini- 
tion what areas are implied? Unmistakably 
‘those of the earth’s surface. What differ- 
ences are to be included? Not microscopic, 
universal, or absolute differences; but those 
which distinguish homelands from other 
lands, those same differences that aroused 
the interest of early travelers to make the 
first geographical observations. 

The differences thus suggested are not 
merely those local contrasts with which 
people are familiar within their homeland— 
. the contrasts between wheatfield and pas- 
ture, hill and valley, farm and village—but 
rather those more extensive differences be- 
tween familiar home scenes and a strange 
alien land, regional differences within which 
the small local contrasts occur as constitu- 
ent items.. 


2 For definitions and history of geography see 
ibid., particularly pp. 35-101, 130-33, 237-39. For 
briefer, earlier generalizations see Isaiah Bowman, 
Geography in Relation to the Sociol Sciences (New 
York, 1934); and Carl O. Sauer, “Cultural Geogra- 
phy,” in Edward C. Hayes (ed.), Recent Develop- 
ments in the Social Sciences (Philadelphia, 1947), 
Pp. 154-212. 
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The validity of geogrephy as a branch of 
knowledge stems from the existence of these 
larger patterns, beyond the ken of local in- 
habitants but glimpsed by travelers and 
subject to observation by special means and 
to classification, measurement, analysis, and 
comprehensive understanding. The larger ` 
patterns exist as an expression of large fea- 
tures of the earth’s surface: the features of 


- continental structure expressed in major 


land forms, of oceanic air masses expressed 
in climatic regions, of plant and animal spe- 
cies in regions of biological dispersion, and 
of human cultures in regions of cultural dis- . 
persion—an array of phenomena in dynamic 
association giving rise to a world pattern of , 
such intricate complexity as still to challenge 
human understanding. , 

Thus the theme of geography is not an 
inventory of local data but an interpretation 


‘of world features. The primary tool of ge- 


ography is the map, designed to accomplish 
the transition from local items to regional 
and world-wide distributions. The ultimate 
objective of geography is a comprehensive 
understanding of the localized associations 
of phenomena which distinguish the home- 
lands of the world. 


In the complex world pattern the char- 
acteristic marks by which homeland is dis- 
tinguished from foreign lands include both 
features of natural environment and fea- 
tures of human occupance. Geographic 
knowledge of the areal association of these 
phenomena necessarily includes understand- 
ing of relations between natural environ- 
ment and human life. But. nothing in the 
preceding definitions and descriptions re- 
quires an exclusive geographic concern with 
the natural environment as against the. 
works of man or a prejudice in favor of en- 
vironmental influence on human life. The 
only prejudice is in favor of sound under- 
standing of the complex pattern by what- 
ever mode of approach seems likely to at- 
tain it. 

What approach is now most promising to 
the problem of man and nature, to account 
for the coincidences between human life and 
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natural conditions? The easy first assump- 
tion that nature determines man has been 
thoroughly discredited. The opposite as- 
sumption, that man determines nature, is 
untenable. A more complex relationship 
must be assumed. 

The search for this relationship ina direct 


simple influence of nature on man has been 


found misleading. After all, man is the active 
member of the pair: men work to make 
themselves at home in a world apparently 
oblivious to their efforts; through the course 
of history the inhabitants of the earth have 


, developed elaborate systems of occupance; 


people of the present generation proceed to 
organize or reorganize their occupance and 
to apply ideas from anywhere to lands new 
or old. It is no wonder that the tangled pat- 
tern of this process is imperfectly revealed 
in a search for nature’s influence. A more 
promising approach is now open through 
viewing the process in fuller perspective, as 
the active work of man in a.setting of 


“nature. 


Nothing is to be gained by shifting back 
to the environmental viewpoint occasionally 
in cases in which relationships seem unusual- 
ly simple, man’s choices few, and nature’s 
opportunities obvious. In all cases people 
take action in chosen ways, pushing on to 
exploit aspects of nature which seem most 
likely to satisfy their purposes and with- 
drawing from those which seem less likely. 
Even savage hunters apply an intricate and 


‘specific system of occupance to their envi- 


ronment, varying with different tribes 
under similar natural conditions. On the 
other hand, even urban tradesmen operate 
in constant relation to their environment 
near and far. 

The major truth of the complex pattern 
includes the minor truth of tangible rela- 
tions between environment and life. But the 
converse does not follow: recognition of 
tangible relations does not carry knowledge 
of the complex pattern. 

Therefore, no good purpose is served by 
classifying some cases as representative of 
environmental influence and others as repre- 
sentative of cultural influence. Signs point 
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to the most promising approach in every 
case as beginning with man’s dynamic pat- 
tern of occupance in its total setting. Every 
established feature of occupance is viewed 
with the questions: What is it and Where is 
it? Under what circumstances has it come 
to occupy this site? How is it related in 
space to other phenomena? What are its 
credentials and functions with respect to its 
immediate area and its world-wide areal 
associations? 


Specialized branches of geography focus 
attention on certain phases of the pattern of 
occupance: economic geography on the pat- 
tern of economic organization in its specific 
areal setting; political geography on the pat- 
tern of political organization in its setting. 

At the same time this approach, begin- 
ning with the dynamic organization of oc- 
cupance, does not hinder study and interpre- 
tation of the natural environment in physi- 
cal geography but, on the contrary, pro- 
vides a framework which gives meaning to 
the study and brings the interpretation into 
focus. The geography of climate, soil, and 
other natural elements is to be understood 
far better in terms of explicit forms of hu- 
man occupance than in terms ostensibly 
physical; though actually involving uncon- 
sciously implicit forms of occupance. 

Orientation with respect to occupance 
does not imply that natural environment is 
less important and deserves less interest. 
On the contrary, the intention is to appreci- 
ate the natural environment more fully and 
to gain more accurate knowledge of it. With 
this orientation, physical geography may 
proceed into the findings of geology or biol- 
ogy as far as is required to understand the 
geographic pattern. 

Similarly, an approach beginning with 
the pattern or organization is appropriate in 
handling the conservation ‘of natural re- 
sources, for procedure in terms of actual 
values present and prospective. 

The same approach, beginning with the 
pattern of organization, is suitable for ge- 
ographers in the planning field, for proce- 
dure on a level of understanding of occu- 
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pance patterns instead of in physical terms 
of uncertain relevance. This approach does 
not require primary consideration of existing 
local occupance but does require a conscious 
recognition of the general background of it 
as implied in the defined types of environ- 
ment and allows for local study in terms of 
any known patterns of culture. The Tennes- 
see Valley may be viewed not only with re- 
spect to established local occupance but also 
in terms of progressive settlement in Europe 
or old practices in China. 

In fact, a geographic study, pure or ap- 
‘plied, of any area, either occupied or unin- 
habited, may draw upon any or all known 
cultural patterns of the world for applica- 
tion there—provided only that such pat- 
terns are recognized as historic inventions of 
man and not viewed as absolute potentiali- 
ties or influences of nature. Indeed, the de- 
velopment of geography as a branch of 
knowledge depends on the application to a 
given area of concepts drawn from other 
areas beyond the ken of local inhabitants. 

In view of geography’s dominant concern 
with large patterns rather than with small 
details the method of microgeography, in 
recording local minutiae of occupance, may 
seem inappropriate. Nevertheless, micro- 
geography represents a necessity from 
which there is no escape in geographic ob- 
servation. In viewing the world the geogra- 
pher is limited in his direct vision to the 
same immediate landscape as that within 
the ken of the local inhabitant. Therefore, 
in field observation he can do no better than 
begin with local details, recognizing in the 
immediate landscape the essential sub- 
stance of the large pattern of occupance and 
of the natural setting. The geographic pat- 
tern is composed of people and their local 
activities and environment as seen by a hu- 
man observer. Microgeography looks for 
empirical field data in primary units of or- 
ganization as basic components of the 
pattern. 

The method of microgeography is not 
confined to field work but is basic also in 
other geographic research: generalized cen- 
sus data and commercial statistics are de- 
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veloped from detailed inquiry in individual 
cases. Likewise, on the physical side exten- 
sive geologic structure is.revealed by rock 
outcrops, specifically observed; and general 
climatology is based on individual meteoro- 
logical observations and strengthened 
through more precise and detailed local 
data. Thus microgeography of some sort has 
an essential, though minor, place in geo- 
graphic work. 


This suggests a final question: Is geogra- 
phy itself essential as a branch of modern 
knowledge? The task of understanding hu- 
man life on the earth is not a geographic 
monopoly but is now shared by several 
newer branches of knowledge. The whole 
subject matter of geography is dealt with 
by other disciplines in one connection or 
another; the overlap is complete. 

Yet, in spite of this concentration of 
scholarly effort on one major task, the in- 
terpretation of life on the earth is far from 
complete, and none of the disciplines en- 
gaged in the task promises completion. 
There is no perfect and foolproof highway 
to full understanding of life on the earth. 
Each discipline approaches the problem in 
its own way and makes its own contribution. 
In these distinctive contributions there is 
very little overlap; and where overlap does 
occur, it provides a validation rather than a 
needless duplication of findings. 

In the realm of modern knowledge there 
are several lines of approach which seem 
valid at present and subject to checks and 
corrections for the future. These are not dis- 
connected and inconsistent crossroads 
among which we must choose one as the 
only right way; but all are concurrent and 
bearing toward the same ultimate objective. 
The findings of one become the useful prop- 
erty of all. 

One road (or group of roads) is that of the 
systematic social sciences—sociology, an- 
thropology, economics, political science, and ° 
psychology; another is that of history; and 
a third that of geography. All three ways 
are required in the advance toward full un- 
derstanding: the systematic way through 
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similar classes of phenomena, the historical 
way through association in time, and: the 
geographical way through association in 
space.3 Each of the three ways reveals a 
meaningful aspect of life on the earth not 
otherwise discovered. 

If any one of the three is particularly in 
need of attention and particularly needed by 
the present generation, that one is geogra- 
phy, because its field of study is known least 
well and the aspects of life with which it is 
most competent to deal are now most in 
need of understanding. 

Those aspects include the regional sate 
tern of the world, the local ingredients of 
human life in every homeland, and the com- 
ponent features and over-all form of world 
order. A large proportion of the problems 


3 Hartshorne, op. cit., pp. 134-44. 
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with which people are struggling in local, na- 
-tional, and world affairs are at least partly 


geographic. Generally, life comes to people 
filled with unassorted localized phenomena 
to be dealt with together and at once rather 
than with single categories systematically 
sorted or in a long sequence of time. Such 
phenomena in localized association are the 
subject matter of geographic inquiry, taken 
in their areal setting and in spatial relation 
to one another, including the fundamer:tal 
relation of local details to world-wide con- 
nections and the useful relation of realism 
to idealism, of things as they are to things as 
they might be rearranged jor better or for 
worse.4 


‘ UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


4Robert §. Platt, “Problems of Our Time,” 
Annals of the Association of American Geographers, 
XXXVI (1946), 14. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY OF PSYCHOPATHY 


HARRISON G. GOUGH 


ABSTRACT 


The concept of psychopathy has had a long development in psychopathology. Earliest usage centered 
around such terms as “moral imbecility”; more recently, the designation “‘psychopathic personality” has 
been favored. There has been much argument about the validity of the concept ‘‘psychopathy” but relative 
agreement about the behavior which it specifies. This behavior may be called “‘asocial.” It is expedient to 
use a sociological approach in its analysis. The sociological theory of role-playing provides a synthesis of the 
known facts of psychopathy, in addition to suggesting deductive hypotheses which may be submitted to 


empirical test. 


It-is becoming increasingly apparent in 
modern psychopathology that one of the 


most heuristic approaches to the study of be- . 


havioral disorders is the consideration of 


social behavior. It is almost a truism that 


many psychiatric entities are to a large ex- 
tent dependent upon sociological manifesta- 
tions for their detection and definition. 
Thus, for example, schizophrenia may be re- 
ferred to as a disorder characterized, among 
other things, by inappropriate social be- 
havior, defection of interpersonal relation- 
ships, and meagerness of emotional response. 
Paranoia is a disorder in which situations 
are progressively misdefined, occasioning 
isolation from the social group and inability 
to communicate successfully with it." 
In spite of the interesting possibilities of 
such an approach, there has been little in the 
- way of formal sociological analysis of the 
various clinical syndromes.? There have 
been a number of studies of the ecology? and 


tNorman .Cameron, “The Paranoid Pseudo- 
‘Community,’ American Journal of Sociology, 
-XLIX (1943), 32-38. 


2 Besides Cameron’s excellent paper, one should 
list: Robert E. L. Faris, “Reflections of Social Dis- 
organization in the Behavior of a Schizophrenic 
Patient,” American Journal of Sociology, L (1944), 
134-41. Faris delineates the manner in which sub- 
group identifications are embodied in the psychotic 
fragmentation of the subject’s personality. Also, 
the paper by G. Devereaux, “A Sociological Theory 
of Schizophrenia,” Psychoanalytical Review, XXVI 
(1939), 315-42, Should be mentioned. 


3 Robert E. L. Faris and H. Warren Dunham, 
Mental Disorders in Urban Areas (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939); Robert E. L. Faris, 
“Ecological Factors in Human Behavior,” in J. 


of the predisposing or background factors¢ of 
mental disease, but the actual conceptual- 
ization of these’ disorders in sociological 
terms has not received much attention. 

The present paper is an attempt to apply 
sociological concepts and the sociological 
point of view to the psychopathic personal- 
ity. In order to clarify the present usage of 
the concept, a brief survey of the develop- ` 
ment of the concept will be given. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPT 


Medical historians have generally traced 
the concept of psychopathy to Prichard. 
Prichard classified psychiatric disorders into 
two broad broups, moral and intellectual in- 
sanity. Moral insanity, or moral imbecility, 
referred to aberrations of the conative and 
emotional areas; cases were discussed under 


McV. Hunt (ed.), Personality and the Behavior 
Disorders (New York: Ronaid Press, 1944), I, 736- 
57- 

4H. Warren Dunham, “The Social Personality 
of the Catatonic-Schizophrene,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLIX. (1944), 508-18. . 


5G. E. Partridge, “Current Conceptions of 
Psychopathic Personality,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLIX (1930), 53-99; D. K. Henderson, 
Psychopathic States (New York: W. W. Norton 
Co., 1939), p. 1x (as Henderson states, the termr 
“psychopathic inferiority” was introduced by 
Koch in 1888 [p. 17]); S. Maughs, “A Concept to 
Psychopathy and Psychopathic Personality: Its 
Evolution and Historical Development,” Journal 
of Criminal Psychopathology, IL (1941), 329-56 and 
465-99. 

6 J. C. Prichard, A Treatise on Insanity (London: . 
Gilbert & Piper, 1835), pp. 6-7. 
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this heading which may be taken as proto- 
types of the psychopath as known today.’ 

The dichotomy was vigorously disputed 
during the remainder of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with Isaac Ray probably its ablest 
American defender. The Guiteau trial in 
1881 brought the controversy into relief: the 
exoneration of President Garfield’s assassin 
was sought on the basis of “moral insanity.” 
The contradictory testimony of eminent 
physicians and alienists led to a repudiation 
of the concept of moral imbecility. 

Various deficiencies in Prichard’s treat- 
ment were also discovered. Thus, Tredgold 
now contends that unrecognized cases of 
mania and early paresis were mistakenly in- 
cluded among the moral imbeciles.t? The 
concept became increasingly untenable, and 
its usage ended about 1900." At this time 
the designation “psychopathy” was taken 
up, and it continued in ascendency up to 
around 1924. The emphasis in this period 
was primarily on constitutional factors and 
genetic etiology. At the present time there 
has been a shift to a more dynamic interpre- 
` tation, particularly as manifested in the 
psychoanalytic formulations.” 

Although the question of etiology is still 
a polemical one, there is fair agreement con- 


7D. K. Henderson and R. D. Gillespie, A Text- 
book of Psychiatry (6th ed.; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944), p- 382. 


8 Arthur E. Fink, Causes of Crime (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1938), p. 52. 


9 Ibid., pp. 69-73- 


10 A. F. Tredgold, A Textbook of Mental Deficiency 
(6th ed.; Baltimore: W. Wood, 1927), p. 333. 


` 1 Maughs, op. cit. 


12 There is still an influential body of opinion in 
psychiatry behind the genetic interpretation of 


_ psychopathy (see, e.g., S. B. Maughs, “A Concept . 


of Psychopathy and Psychopathic Personality,” 
Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, III [1942], 
494-516 and 664~714; and Paul W. Preu, “The 
Concept of Psychopathic Personality,” in J. McV. 
Hunt [ed.], Personality and the Behavior Disorders, 
p. 928). H. F. Darling (“Definition of Psychopathic 
Personality,’ Journal of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases, CI [1945], 121-26) and G. E. Partridge (of. 
cit.) assign greater weight to environmental factors. 
An incisive developmental analysis is given by 


Lauretta Bender, “Psychopathic Behavior Dis- 
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cerning symptomatology. Preu’s definition 
is representative: 


The diagnostic labels psychopathic person- 
ality and constitutional psychopathic inferiority 
designate those individuals who have mani- 
fested considerable difficulty in social adjust- 
ment over a period of many years or through- 
out life, but who are not of defective inteli- 
gence nor suffering from structural disease of 
the brain or epilepsy, and whose difficulties in 
adjustment have not been manifested by the 
behavioral syndromes which are conventionally 
referred to as neuroses or psychoses.%3 


Other writers stress similar aspects in 
most cases. For example, Henry mentions 
defects of emotional control, inability to 
profit from experience, impulsiveness, and 
lack of foresight.74 White suggests an inade- 
quate superego development, which leaves 
the person unable to control the powerful in- 
stinctual drives or to modify infantile stand- 
ards of conduct.** Diethelm emphasizes the 
lack of self-reliance and unsatisfactory ad- 


orders in Children,” in R. M. Lindner and R. V. 
Seliger (eds.), Handbook of Correctional Psychology 


-(New York: Philosophical Library, 1947), pp. 360- 


TI 


33 Op. cit., p. 923. Preu is highly critical of the 
concept, feeling that its persistence in psychiatry is 
not purely a function of its intrinsic usefulness; 


-© rather, its retention may be attributed to, first, its 
` constitutional implications which subtly reject 


modern environmentalistic trends; second, it is a 
convenient euphemism when a diagnosis of frank 


_ psychosis is inadvisable; and, third, it has a forensic 


utility in establishing a transition zone between 
wholly complete and incomplete legal responsibility 
(pp. 929-30). 

Others have also objected to the concept recently. 
J. E. W. Wallin, “Questions and Answers: Mental 
Deficiency, Psychopathy, and Delinquency,” Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXVI 
(1945), 116-20, states that psychopathy is not a 
definite nosological entity; and David Abrahamsen, 
Crime and the Human Mind (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944), p. 110, claims that the 
concept has tended to obscure personality analysis. 


14 G. W. Henry, Essentials of Psychiatry (3d ed.; 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1938), p. 223. 


1s W. A. White, Outlines of Psychiatry (14th ed.; 
Washington, D.C.: Nervous and Mental Disease 
Publishing Co., 1935), P- 374- 
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justment to the group, whereas Caldwell 
indicates nomadism, inability to withstand 
tedium, and irresponsibility as character- 
istics of psychopathy .*7 

Karpman has objected to the use of psy- 
chopathy merely as a synonym for delin- 
quency.7® He states that, when there is a 
true lack of ethical and moral principles in 
the personality, the term ‘‘anethopathy” 
should be used.” In a later paper, Karpman~ 
distinguished between idiopathic (primary) 
and symptomatic psychopathy.?° In the for- 
mer there is a distinctive personality con- 
figuration, but in the latter there is only 
fortuitous and sporadic antisocial behavior. 
Lindner feels that the crucial factor is an in- 
adequate resolution of the Oedipal situ- 
ation.” 

Cleckley has contributed one of the most 
searching accounts of this protean disorder.” 
Present legal and medical conceptions are 

‘both inadequate, Cleckley contends; the 
asocial, impulsive psychopath can escape 
legal retribution for his delinquent acts by 
pleading insanity and then, after the brief- 
est commitment, can secure release by es- 
tablishing psychiatric competence. Because 
of this state of affairs, treatment cannot be 


%6 O, Diethelm, “Basic Considerations of the Con- 
cept of Psychopathic Personality,’ in R. M. 
Lindner and R. V. Seliger (eds.), Handbook of Cor- 
’ rectional Psychology, pp. 384-94. 


21J. M. Caldwell, “The Constitutional Psycho- 
pathic State,” Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, 
III (1941), 171-79. 

18 B. Karpman, The Individual Criminal (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Nervous and Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Co., 1935), pp. 182-83. 


9 “The Problem of the Psychopathies,”’ Psychiat- 
ric Quarterly, III (1929), 495-526. 


z “Psychopathy in the Scheme of Human 
Typology,” Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 
CIII (1946), 276-87- f 

2 R. M. Lindner, “Psychopathic Personality and 
the Concept of Homeostasis,” Journal of Clinical 
Psychopathology, VI (1945), 517-21; Rebel without a 
Cause (New York: Grune & Stratton, 1944). 

2H, Cleckley, Tke Mask of Sanity (St. Louis: 
Mosby, 1941); “The Psychopath Viewed Practical- 
ly,” in R. M. Lindner and R. V. Seliger (eds.), 
Handbook of Correctional Psychology, pp. 395-412. 
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imposed upon the psychopath as easily as it 
can on other mental incompetents. 

One of the reasons for this cultural lag is 
the convincing arguments the psychopath 
can make on behalf of his own sanity and in- 
tegration. The psychopath can verbalize all 
the moral and social rules, but he does not 
seem to understand them in the way that 
others do. This verbal facade Cleckley has- 
called the ‘‘mask of sanity.” The character- 
istic deterioration is called “semantic demen- 
tia.’3 The personality in psychopathy is so 
completely involved that there are no signs 
of incongruity, of anxiety, or of self-doubt- 
ing such as can be found in the psychoneu- 
roses, in psychoses, and in criminality. Nor 
can factors such as mental defectiveness or 
cranial pathology be specified. It is almost as 
if the person were a robot of indescribable in- 
genuity, able to do everything a healthy 
personality could except to participate ina 
social group.?4 

When the various discussions of psy- 
chopathy are surveyed, a psychological com- 
mon denominator is found in a set of atti- 
tudes which characterizes the psychopaths 
as a group. Much of the opposition to the 
use of the concept refers to the purely symp- , 
tomatic nature of its definition. However, if 
a set of attitudes can, in fact, be demonstrat- 
ed, then there would be some justification 
for using the diagnostic term “psychopathic 
personality” with these characteristics as 
defining properties. Such a concept would 
enable one to discriminate the adventitious ` 
offender against group demands, the intel- 
lectually inadequate, etc., from the true 
psychopathic personalities—persons pos- 
sessing a characteristic personality config- 
uration. 

‘ We may, then, list some of these common 


23 Wendell Johnson (People in Quandaries 
[New York: Harper & Bros., 1946]), writing from 
the position of general semantics, concurs with 
Cleckley on this point. The psychopath, says 
Johnson, cannot abstract in the technical semantic 
sense; terms are only vaguely discriminated. His 
sincerity is an illusion, and his social sense only word- 
deep (ibid., pp. 321-25). 


24 Cleckley, The Mask of Sanity, p. 279. 
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attitudes: ‘ overevaluation’ of immediate ` 


goals as opposed to remote or deferred ones; 
unconcern over the rights and privileges of 
others when recognizing them would inter- 
fere with personal satisfaction in any way; 
impulsive behavior, or apparent incongruity 
between the strength of the stimulusand the 
magnitude of the behavioral response; in- 
ability to form: deep or persistent attach- 
ments to other persons or to identify in in- 
terpersonal relationships; poor judgment 
and planning in attaining defined goals; ap- 
parent lack of anxiety and distress over so- 

. cial maladjustment and unwillingness or in- 
ability to consider maladjustment qua mal- 
adjustment; a tendency to project: blame 

onto others and to take no responsibility for 
failures; meaningless prevarication, often 
about trivial matters in situations where de- 

_ tection is inevitable; almost complete lack of 
dependability of and willingness to assume 
responsibility; and, finally, emotional pov- 
erty. 

None of these attitudes or characteristics, 
taken alone, would be crucial, but, when 
seen to converge on a particular person, they 

‘constitute strong evidence of psychopathy. 
Nor is any of these factors explicitly de- 
‘pendent upon illegal or asocial behavior; 
they may easily be inferred from such be- 
havior, however. Thus a person may be 
characterized by the above factors, that is, 
. be psychopathic, and still not be institution- 
`~ alized or guilty of illegal acts; but, on the 
other hand, the psychopaths would be ex- 


pected to contribute more than their share. 


to the delinquent and criminal populations. 


THE PSYCHOPATH AS DEFICIENT IN ROLE- 
PLAYING ABILITIES 


That part of the personality which links 
an individual to the social community, often 
referred to as the “self,” is a product of so- 
cial interaction. Baldwin and Cooley were 
two of the early writers to call attention to 
this fact; they contended that self-concep- 
tions are in large part determined by the re- 
sponses of others.” Mead has given what is 
probably the most acceptable account of 
this process According to Mead, the rise 
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of the self depends -upon the individual’s- 
capacity to look upon himself as an object. 
Such self-conception is an assumption of the 
reaction of others. As Mead states: 


The self arises in conduct, when the indi- 
vidual becomes a social object in experience to 
himself. This takes place when the individual as- 
sumes the attitude or uses the gesture which 
another individual would use and responds to 
it himself or tends to so respond. . . . The child 
gradually becomes a social being in his own 
experience, and he acts toward himself in a 
manner analogous to that in which he acts 
towards others.?? g 


The self thus has its origin in communica- 
tion and in taking the role of the other. 

In Mead’s terminology this role-taking 
gradually becomes integrated into a number 
of self-conceptions, each of which is called a 
“me,” each corresponding to the definition 
of the self by others. During this develop- 
mental period the child will often talk to 
himself as others talk to him.”9 In time a cer- 
tain communality and consistency in the 
patterns permit the evolvement of a concep- 
tion of the “generalized other,”’° which rep- 
resents social reality as seen by the self. At 
this level the personality is able to observe 
abstract rules and standards, such as occur 
in formal games. 

No matter how thoroughly the societal 
standards and folkways have been intro- 
jected, there will always remain a degree of 
uncertainty in every expression of the self. 


235 James Mark Baldwin, Mental Development in 
the Child and in the Race (Néw York: Macmillan 
Co., 1894); Charles Horton Cooley, Human Nature 
and the Social Order (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1922). : 

2 George H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Socidy 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934). 

21 George H. Mead, “A Behavioristic Account 
of the Significant Symbol,” Journal of Philosophy, 
XIX (1922), 160. 

28 See discussion in Ellsworth Faris, “The Social 
Psychology of George Mead,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLIII (1937), 391-493. 

29 Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of 
Adjustment (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940), 
P. 169. 

3° Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, pp. 150-54. 
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This dynamic aspect or feature of the inter- 
active process, as Young has described it, is 


called the “I.” Hence it cannot be pre- 


dicted precisely how one will'react before the 
action takes place; the “I” constitutes the 
unpredictable, the unique, the novel ele- 
ment- in thought-processes and in behavior. 
The importance of these concepts for so- 
cial interaction can easily be seen. Adapta- 
tion, co-operation, and even understanding 
are functions of the “me’s,”’ of the role-tak- 
ing experiences. Hence, self-criticism as ex- 
ercised through the “‘me’s” is really social 
criticism, and behavior modified by self- 
criticism is really behavior modified socially. 
As Lee states, “Without the attainment of 
a me there would be no basis for cooperative 
enterprise.”’3? l 
Whether or not we wish to accept in full 
Mead’s theory and terminology, a clear case 


is presented for certain fundamental propo- _ 


sitions. First of all, the basis for individual 
sociality is social interaction,33 and this in- 
teraction is effective in so far as the individ- 
ual can look upon himself as an object or can 
assume various roles. This role-taking abil- 
ity provides a technique for self-under- 
standing and self-control. Learned prohibi- 
tions (and all social interdictions must be 
learned) may be observed by “telling one’s 
self” not to behave in a certain way. Or 
speech may be editorially “reviewed” as it 
is emitted, and the inadmissible deleted. 
Role-playing, or putting one’s self in an- 
other’s position, enables a person to predict 
the other’s behavior. Finally, role-playing 
ability makes one sensitive in advance to 
reactions of others; such prescience may 
then deter or modify the unexpressed ac- 
tion. 

Now if we take the set of attitudes previ- 


31 Op. cit., p. 175. 


32 Grace C. Lee, George Herbert Mead, Philosopher 
of the Social Individual (New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1945), p. 68. 


33 Cf. e.g., the way “thine” and “mine” proscrip- 
tions are learned by the middle-class child (W. A. 
Davis, and R. J. Havighurst, Father of the Man 
{Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947], pp. 171-72 
et passin). 
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ously described, it would seem desirable to 
synthesize them into one or more embracing 
concepts, just as they themselves emerged 
(were inferred) from discrete bits of be- 
havior. Role-playing is such a concept. Say- 
ing that the psychopathic personality is 
pathologically deficient in role-playing abil- 
ities permits the accommodation of the al- 
ready known facts about psychopathy and 
also the possibility of predictions in areas 
where present knowledge is scant. Such de- - 
ductions could then be submitted to empiri- 
cal tests.34 Even without deductive extra- 
polation of this kind, the concept of the psy- 
chopath as one deficient in role-playing abil- 
ity would be useful to the extent that it re- 
solves and fuses the indeterminate number 
of descriptive statements, such as those pre- 
viously made, which could be given. 

For our purposes, then, deficiency in role- 
playing means the incapacity to look upon 
one’s self as an object (Mead) or to identify 
with another’s point of view. The psycho- 


34Qne such deduction would be that on the 
“Chapin Test of Social Insight” (F. Stuart Chapin, 
“Preliminary Standardization of a Social Insight 
Scale,” American Sociological Review, VII [1942], 
214-25) diagnosed psychopaths would secure lower 
scores than controls matched for intelligence and 
education, Another would be that an effective scale 
could be empirically developed to screen psycho- 
paths from normals by use of questions on the re- 
sponses of hypothetical individuals and groups 
in described situations. Such a scale would not need 
to include any ethical or moral decisions or judg- 
ments about what would be “right” and “wrong.” 
It would merely ask the subject to predict what 
such-and-such a person or group would do under 
such-and-such conditions. : 

In using tests, however, one must be careful not 
to set up a self-contained system whose terms are at 
variance with those of the culture. Lundberg has 
clearly shown the futility of arguments about the 
“essential nature” of concepts such as neurosis or 
psychopathy, or about what a concept “really is” 
(George A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1939]). The difficulty 
in using some critical test score as a definition of 
psychopathy is not that it would be wrong, but 
that the institutionalization of the medical concept 
requires other users of the term to conform in order 
to avoid confusion. Actually, what most inventories 
are trying to do is to predict the diagnostic behavior 
of psychiatrists, and not to establish new meanings. 
for the terms used. 
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path is unable to foresee the consequences 


of his own acts, especially their social im- 


plications, because he does not know how 
to judge his own behavior from another’s 
standpoint. What might be called social 
emotions, such as embarrassment, discom- 
fiture, loyalty, contrition, and gregarious- 
ness (group identification), are not experi- 
enced by the psychopath. 

When confronted with disapproval, the. 
psychopath often expresses surprise and re- 
sentment. He cannot understand the reasons 
for the observer’s objection or disapproba- 
tion. The psychopath cannot grant the jus- 
tice of punishment or deprivation, because 
this involves an evaluation of his behavior 
from the standpoint of the “generalized 
other,” or society. The psychopath will vio- 
late other’s wishes and desires because he 
does not conceive of his own actions as inimi- 
cal to their wants. He forms no deep attach- 
ments because he does not know how to 
identify himself with another or to share 
another’s viewpoint. He lacks control be- 
cause he cannot anticipate objections which 
others will make to his behavior. 

If the psychopath is considered to be 


35 Hathaway has cited an interesting case in this 
regard. A female psychopath was unable to -reply 
to a question about “humiliating experiences,” 
because she did not understand what such experi- 
ences were. She knew what the word meant, but 
she was not able to tell whether she had ever had 
such an experience herself (Starke R. Hathaway, 
“The Personality Inventory as an Aid in the Diag- 
nosis of the Psychopathic Inferior,” Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, III [1939], 112-17). 


36 Bender’s recent statement should be noted: 
“The primary defect [of psychopaths] is an inability 
to identify themselves in a relationship with other 
people, due to the fact that they experienced no 
continuous identification during the early infantile 
period from the first weeks through the period when 
language and social concepts, and psychosexual 
and personality development, were proceeding. 
Related to this lack of capacity to identify or to form 
an object-relationship is a lack cf anxiety and an 
inability to feel guilt. It would thus appear that 
anxiety and guilt are not primarily instinctual 
qualities, but that they arise in reaction to threats 
to object relationships and identifications” (L. 
Bender, “Psychopathic Behavior Disorders in 
Children,” in R. M. Lindner and R. V. Seliger 
{eds.], Handbook of Correctional Psychology, p. 374)- 
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lacking in role-playing skills, and socially 
maladjusted because of this, then therapy 
should address itself to role-playing. The 
work of Moreno, and of others, on psycho- 
drama has demonstrated one method of ac- 
complishing this.37 So far most of the work 
has been with neurotic persons, inhibited, 
fearful, and crippled by anxieties which in- 
terfere with a clear expression of their basic 
needs. For them the psychodrama provides 
an artificial spontaneity wherein unrestrict- 
ed new approaches may be tested. In the 
psychopath there is little need for training 
in spontaneity; what is needed is a situation 
which will give him practice in disinterested 
analysis of self, from the viewpoint of others- 
in-genera}.3° 

In younger psychopaths foster-home 
placement undoubtedly contributes some- 
what to role-playing ability. Rogers men- 
tions that in cases of behavior-problem chil- 
dren it is permissible to change from one 
foster-home to another. He points out that 
such children often adjust fairly well when 
first transferred but that after a delay the de- 
linquent behavior is again precipitated. It 
could be said that the child faces the new 
home with awakened interest and attention 
and that, as long as this attitude persists, 
practice in role-playing occurs—practice in 
foreseeing the effects of one’s acts on others. 
Later, as the novelty of the new home wears 
off, the disability in role-playing, no longer 
counterbalanced by deliberate effort, again 
permits the appearance of unacceptable be- 
havior. Assuming the validity of this admit- 


31 See J. L. Moreno, Psychodrama (New York: 
Beacon House, 1946). ` 


38 Sociodrama would presumably fulfil this need 
if the psychopath carried the part of judge of his 
own behavior. There is a strong possibility that the 
psychopath’s shallowness of emotional response 
would preclude ego involvement and hence obstruct 
therapeutical progress; this is a technica] problem, 
however, and is not a sufficient basis for the re- 
jection of sociodrama as a plausible method. For 
a brief discussion of ego involvement see Gorcon 
Allport, “The Psychology of Participation,” 
Psychological Review, LITI (1945), 117-32. 

39 Carl R. Rogers, The Clinical Treatment of the 
Problem Child (Cambridge, Mass.: Riverside Press, 
1939), chap. iv. 
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tedly speculative analysis, the prediction 
would be that more transfers, up to some 
reasonable limit, of course, would yield rela- 
tively more improvement in behavior than 
continuance in a constant regime.‘ - 

The entering wedge may be driven home 
by the severity of the institutional discipline 
in incarcerated cases. The risks taken here 
are obviously great; the outcome may be 
favorable, nevertheless, as indicated by 
Whitaker’s results. According to the role- 
playing hypothesis, such discipline eventual- 
ly becomes so manifestly incongruous with 
the psychopath’s own definition of the situa- 
tion, and so detrimental to his persona! pref- 
erences, that an immediate goal of escape or 
avoidance is set up whose attainment de- 
mands some consideration of the social ré- 
percussions of his own behavior. 

Knight has found unretaliative permis- 
siveness and indulgence to be highly effica- 
cious in his treatment of irresponsible chron- 
ic alcoholics, a group including many psy- 
chopaths.” If resolutions are made and 
broken, the therapist refrains from any re- 
buke or revengeful behavior. In some ways 
this attitude of the therapist sets up an arti- 
ficial situation in which failures are not pun- 
ished, thus giving the subject opportunity 
to try out new roles without fear of requital. 
Lippitt has stressed the necessity of estab- 
lishing permissive “as if”? situations where 
new social skills can be practiced without 
the fear that attends “playing for keeps.’’43 


4 That this is what actually does take place is 
indicated by S. D. Porteus, The Practice of Clinical 
Psychology (New York: American Book Co., 1941). 
He states: “Then when everything seems to have 
reached a maximum of satisfactory adjustment, the 
social worker should remove the case to another home” 
(p. 264). Porteus recommends a rotation of place- 
ments for such cases. 

«aC, A. Whitaker, “Ormsby Village: An Experi- 
ment with Forced Psychotherapy in the Rehabilita- 
tion of the Delinquent Adolescent,” Psychiatry, IX. 
(1946), 239-50. 

42 Robert P. Knight, “The Psychodynamics of 
Chronic Alcoholism,” Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, LXXVI (1937), 538-48. 

43 Ronald Lippitt, “Techniques for Research in 
Group Living,” Journal of Social Issues, II (1946) 
55-61. 
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Such practice in role-playing helps the sub- 
ject to evaluate socially what he had pre- 
viously done. 

It must be remembered that the psycho- 
path does not show intrapsychic conflict, or 
self-ambivalence, as does the neurotic, and 
does not ordinarily seek counseling or ther- 
apy. The narcissism and complete engulf- 
ment of the personality in psychopathy 
withdraws from the therapist a number of 
approaches open to him in treating neurotics 
and some types of psychotics. A neurosis, 
whatever may be its primary and secondary 
gains, is distinctly unpleasant (a compro- 
mise solution) in some respects, which may 
motivate the sufferer to seek treatment and 
welcome improvement. 

The self-consistency theory of Lecky may 
also be mentioned.44 This theory postulates 
an evolving, evaluative self-conception as 
the nucleus of personality and states that 
integration is the result of unifying attitudes 
and beliefs (by selection and rejection) in 
the direction of self-consistency.4 But the 
psychopath has no neurotic doubt and per- 
plexity to offer a convenient foothold for the 
therapist; neither does he show any atti- 
tudes or behavior inconsistent with a cher- 
ished self-conception, the failure to expel 
which causes him to seek aid. The psycho- 
path is not at odds with himself; he is at 
odds with the group because he is deficient 
in the capacity to evaluate objectively his 


own. behavior against the group’s standards. 


SUMMARY 


- The kind of person who seems insensitive 
to social demands, who refuses to or cannot 
co-operate, who is untrustworthy, impul- 
sive, and improvident, who shows poor judg- 
ment and shallow emotionality, and who 
seems unable to appreciate the reactions of 
others to his behavior has been discussed in 


44 Prescott Lecky, Self-consistency: A Theory of 
Personality (New York: Island Press, 1945). 


4 F. C. Thorne, “Directive Psychotherapy: II. 
The Theory of Self-consistency,” Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, I (1945), 155-62; “Directive Psycho- 
therapy: IX. Personality Integration and Self- 
regulation,” ibid., II (1946), 371-83. 
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the psychiatric literature for over half a cen- 


tury. Various terms, such as “moral imbe- 
cility,” “constitutional inferiority,” “aneth- 
opathy,” “‘sociopathy,” and “semantic de- 
mentia” have been applied to this class. The 
designation “psychopathy” is now the most 
widely accepted term. 

Because of the difficulty in clearly speci- 
fying the psychopathological implications of 
the concept and of the resultant confusion 
in its use, the category has often been used 
as a sort of psychiatric midden. Many repu- 
table clinicians have preferred to reject the 
concept altogether. Recently there has been 
a trend the other way. The concept has been 
restored, but with more precise demarkation 
and definition. 


There is still opposition to the concept, 


centered around the contention that psy- 
chopathy is just a synonym for delinquency, 
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or social maladjustment. It has been one of 
the purposes of this paper to show that the 
essential diagnostic element is not social 
maladjustment, per se, or: even a special 
kind of social maladjustment such as amor- 
ality; rather, it is a deficiency in role-playing 
ability which is peculiarly liable to manifes- 
tation in social relationships. : 
Finally, the concept of role-playing seems 
to synthesize a wide range of diagnostic and 
therapeutical data; in this respect it is use- 
fulas a term which intends a set of verifiable 
facts. Hypotheses may also be deduced from 
the concept which may be submitted to em- 
pirical test. The concept itself is sociological 
and may be integrated with, and elucidated 
by, the extensive research that sociologists 
such as Mead, Cooley, and Kimball Young 
have already carried out along this line. 
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IDEOLOGIES AND THE STRUCTURE OF EASTERN EUROPEAN SOCIETY 


D. TOMASIC 


ABSTRACT 


Social structure, especially its intercultural, interpersonal, and power relationships, is closely related to 
the formation of ideologies. Ideologies in turn affect the stability of the structure from which they spring. | 
In terms of these propositions the prediction of future alternatives of structural and ideological changes is 
possible, In Eastern Europe the fundamental clash of cultures and aspirations which in the past caused the 
ormation of imperial, peasant, and Partisan ideologies is still at work and is responsible for the instability 
of the Partisan states. Extreme governmentalization of these states is expected to provoke new ideologies, 


international complications, and structural changes. 


Recent events in the countries of eastern 


` Europe, located as they are on a crossroad 


of world empires, are pointing to a funda- 
mental clash of ideologies. The various 
strata of the population are aligning them- 
selves as pro-Western or pro-Soviet, a cir- 
cumstance that may be of far-reaching con- 
sequences in the present and future trend of 
world events. It is the purpose of this article 
to examine the origin, the content, and the 
meaning of these ideologies and to appraise 
both their past and their possible future in- 
fluences on social and political relations in 
that part of the world. Special attention is 


paid to the effects of personality and cul- 


ture on the development of nationalist, peas- 
ant, and Partisan movements and the rela- 
tion of these movements to the political in- 
stability in that crucial zone where the two 
world wars started in the past and where, at 
present, the goals and aspirations of Soviet 
totalitarianism and Western liberalism over- 
lap and clash. 


FROM TRIBAL TO IMPERIAL IDEOLOGIES 


Soon after the plowmen of old Slavic 
origin had settled the plains and valleys of 
central and southeastern Europe, in the be- 
ginning of the Middle Ages, the first waves 
of Ural-Altaic herdsmen invaded the same 
area. These nomadic warriors looked to 
predatory activities, cunning, and political 
power as the chief means of self-aggrandize- 
ment and security. Self-aggrandizement, ad- 
miration for the powerful, and identification 
with the strong, as long as they held power, 
were the leading drives in this society. These 
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marauding and power-seeking graziers easily 
imposed themselves on the agricultural folk 
in the valleys and plains, whose system of 
diffused power and loose defense could not 
match the striking effectiveness of the con- 
centrated power of the invading warriors. 
However, their constant striving for power 
and practice of changing camps according 
to the fortunes of war made the rule of these 
invaders personal and unstable. It was only 
when the church Christianized the tribal 
chiefs and elevated them to the position of 
princes, kings, and emperors and gave their 
personal rule an ideological orientation that 
the power of the conquerors was stabilized. 

By the time these horse-breeding and 
sheep-raising nomads invaded central and 
southeastern Europe, Christianity had al- 
ready become closely connected with the po- 
litical power—either as its superior, as in the 
West, or as its loyal arm, as in the East. The — 
church of Byzantium, by supporting the 
new rulers, became the most important in- 
strument in the perpetuation of their rule. 
The church of Rome, on the other hand, em- 
ployed the new rulers to further its own in- 
terests. Both the Eastern and the Western 
church worked unceasingly for the revival 
of these powers after their downfall. It was, 
these expansionist drives and the interests of 
the clergy that gave rise to imperial ideolo- 
gies which were later adopted by the lay in- 
telligentsia. They still, today, represent a 


Cf. T. Peisker, “The Asiatic Background,” 
Cambridge Medieval History, I (1924), 333-52; and 
D. Tomasic, “Personality Development of the 
Dinaris Warriors,” Psychiatry, VITI (1945), 449-93. 
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tremendously powerful force in mutual 
rivalries and conflicts in that part of the 
world. o 

Soon after the conquerors and the church 
had established common seats of power, in- 
creasing numbers of soil cultivators, skilled 
in a variety of crafts in which they were 
trained in their self-sufficient communities, 
moved to these centers. The newcomers also 
brought with them the ideas of personal, 
economic, and political autonomy to which 
they were accustomed in their old villages. 
They stubbornly fought to retain these 
autonomies and often allied themselves with 
the dynasts in a common struggle to limit or 
crush the power of.the nobility and the cler- 
gy. Taking advantage of their strategic posi- 
tion in the struggle between the feudal 
classes, they often won support for their 
autonomies from the dynasts, who granted 
. them charters of freedom in the hope that if 
the burghers were strengthened, the nobili- 
ty and the clergy would be enfeebled. 

At the same time, however, increasing 
numbers of herdsmen were moving from the 
prairies and mountains into these urban 
centers, where they engaged in trade, mili- 
tary services, or police duties, the occupa- 
tions to which they were accustomed or con- 
ditioned in their pastoral communities. Be- 
ing mobile and self-seeking, these former 
predatory nomads looked for any oppor- 
tunity to increase their personal power. 
They entered into the services of the clergy 
and of the nobility as well as into that of the 
burghers. From their ranks the clergy and 
political leaders of the burghers were largely 
recruited. From these ranks, too, and from 
the impoverished nobility the first lay in- 
telligentsia developed in the course of the 
eighteenth century. 

As long as the dynasts, the feudal mag- 
nates, and the clergy controlled the state, 
the merchant class, the lay intelligentsia, 
and the craftsmen fought for the abolish- 
ment of feudal ties and the establishment of 
free national states ruled by governments 
of the people’s choice and responsible to the 
people. But when the feudal system was 
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abolished, by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, a new trend of events took place in 
eastern Europe. The lay intelligentsia—by 
their origin, traditions, upbringing, and as- ` 
pirations—looked toward personal gain and 
power, not toward community autonomies 
and equal rights of all citizens. They did em- 
ploy slogans of freedom and equality in their 
struggle against the feudal classes, but, once 
in power, they fused their own desire for per- 
sonal rule, cultural domination, political ex- 
pansion, and economic gain with the old 
ideas of dynastic and church aggrandize- 
ment, % 

They developed an ideology of imperialis- 
tic nationalism which, in the name of the 
nation, justified the imperial demands for 
national power and expansion that were 
earlier claimed in the name of dynastic and 
church interests. This new situation called 
for large armies and a rising of the military, 
a trend of events that became characteristic 
of the countries of eastern Europe after the 
end of feudalism. 

Soon, however, the imperial dreams of 
the ascending military and intelligentsia 
clashed. The frontiers of the old empires, 
kingdoms, and principalities—which were 
different at different times in history—over- 
lapped, and each of the new states, dorni- 
nated by the military and supported by the 
clergy and the lay intelligentsia, began to 
demand the re-establishment of its territcry 
as defined at the time of its greatest gran- 
deur and size in past history, in complete dis- 
regard of the claims of others or the ethnic 
changes that had taken place in the mean- 
time. As a result, in the past as in the pres- 
ent, these states have allied themselves with 
opposing great powers and have engaged in 
frequent wars as a means of realization of 
their conflicting dreams, rationalized as a 
“historical right” or as a “moral right” be- 
cause they “saved the Western civilization” 
or because they represent a “new and su- 
perior order.” They claimed to be the “bul- 
wark against Pan-Slavism” or the “wall 
against Pan-Germanism” and to have 
“won” the first and second world wars. Each 
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one considered itself “morally and intellec- 
tually superior” to the others and justified 
its imperial demands on that basis. 

The great powers always took advantage 
of these nationalistic rivalries. They sup- 
ported one local imperialism against the 
other, thus fostering their own imperial in- 


terests in eastern Europe. The Soviet Union, ` 


for instance, is at present encouraging local 
imperialisms within its own, orbit as much 
as the Nazi and Fascist rulers did before 
World War II. Thus imperial dreams of the 
ruling military and intelligentsia still domi- 
nate strong Irredentas throughout eastern 
Europe, regardless of their present pro-Rus- 
sian or pro-Western orientation and align- 
ments. The aspirations of these strata favor 
warfare, treachery, large scale massacres 
and bestialities, extermination of whole 
populations, mass expulsions of some mi- 
- norities, and forceful assimilation of others. 
They are responsible for a number of con- 
temporary political, economic, and emotion- 
al issues in this part of Europe. These same 
drives will again usher in bloody conflicts in 
the not too distant future unless a change in 
social structure takes place and other strata 
and ideologies achieve control. In the past 
it was within the-ranks of the peasants and 
of the industrial proletariat that the first re- 
action against the ideologies and policies of 
this imperialistic nationalism developed. 


THE IDEOLOGY OF THE 
PEASANT MOVEMENT 


The fighting effectiveness of the peasants 
in the feudal days was insufficient to over- 
throw the rule of the feudalists. But, in the 
course of the nineteenth century, when the 
rising intelligentsia and bourgeoisie formu- 
lated the demands for the abolishment of 
feudal ties and privileges, the peasants 
joined the revolt of the urban classes by re- 
fusing to pay tithes to the church and trib- 
utes to the lay nobility. However, the formal 


abolition of the feudal system in eastern: 


Europe by the end of the nineteenth century 
did not bring a noticeable improvement in 


the economic and social position of the rural 


strata. These people had neither sufficient 
prestige nor organization to take part in the 
affairs of the newly established civil states 
as to influence the policies of their countries, 
in spite of the fact that about go per cent of 
the population in those days was composed 


of cultivators and herdsmen. It was the mili-- . 


tary, the intelligentsia, and the urban 
classes that, together with the clergy and the 
remnants of the nobility, took over the con- 
trol of the defeudalized society. But, since 
these countries were overwhelmingly in- 
habited by peasants and not developed eco- 
nomically, the large armies, highly salaried 
bureaucracy, and highly paid learned pro- 
fessions were supported mainly by the peas- 
antry in the form of direct and indirect taxa- 


tion, tithes, fees, and similar burdens. The . 


peasants also supplied the largest part of 
military contingents. 

Because of a high rate of illiteracy and be- 
cause of their ignorance of the conditions of 
the commercial and financial markets, the 
peasants were often victims of village mer- 
chants and usurers, and of small-town bank- 
ers, to whom they became heavily indebted 
and upon whom they became dependent not 
only economically but politically as well. 


_ Thus, in spite of universal suffrage, parlia- 


ments in these peasant countries were com- 
posed not of peasants but of lawyers, rem- 


nants of feudal nobility, priests, journalists, _ 


industrial monopolists, village merchants, 
and professional politicians, most of whom 
knew little about peasant life and peasant 
needs. The laws they passed primarily bene- 
fited the urban, not the rural, population— 


‘a policy which sharpened the existing con- 


trast between the two worlds in eastern 


Europe. On the one hand, there developed . 


the few urban centers, which monopolized 
all social and political power and all benefits 
of modern civilization; boasted a high stand- 
ard of comfort, technology, and culture; and 
looked down on the peasants as rude and 
backward. On the other hand, there was the 
vast majority of the rural folk, whose level 
of living remained as low as that of the days 
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of feudalism, or even lower. These people 


retained their old customs and institutions, 
their old ways of thought and behavior, 
while the urbanites imitated the style of life 
of the Western urban world. The two strata 
_ wore different dress, had different manners, 
practiced different morals, and looked to- 
ward each other with suspicion. It was out 
of the contrast between these two worlds 
` that drives, longings, and attitudes were de- 
veloped among the peasantry which ex- 
pressed themselves in the form of a critical 
attitude toward urban civilization, in the 
idealization of the peasant culture, and in 
. the demand for the establishment of a 
“Peasant State.” 

Anton Radié, a peasant leader, for in- 
stance, comparing his own peasant society 
with the city, claimed that the latter was 
standardized in culture, mechanized and 
dehumanized, heartless and soulless. Radic 
believed that the main aspects of a culture, 


from the point of view of satisfactory living, 


were not material goods and services but 
“human relationships and art,” reflected in 
how people behave toward each other and 
in what the people hope, fear, believe, and 
think. This, he said, is the “culture of the 
heart and soul,” and it is by this aspect of 
culture that we must judge the greatness 
and worth of each cultural entity and of 
each nation. It is only through this medium 
that the multiplication of material goods, 
technical progress, and the accumulation of 
knowledge gain in importance for all man- 
kind. A new society based on the culture of 
the heart and soul will be achieved only if 
the peasants organize themselves into their 
own parties and break the political monopo- 
ly of the urban classes, so that the state will 
be governed “from below,” and not “from 
above.” When such “absolute and continu- 
ous people’s sovereignty” is accomplished, 
politics will be conducted “according to 
each individual’s free will and every man’s 
own free judgment.” No individual will be 
intrusted with a special authority, for “au- 
thority is good only.when it consists of an 
ideal and when it is freely accepted.” Every 
individual will then realize that “none of us 
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is so great that he can do everything, and 
none is so small that he can do‘nothing.’” 
So formulated, political and social ideclo- 
gy .embodies the rationalizations and as- 
pirations of the sedentary plowmen in the 
valleys and plains, who seek security in 
production and mutual help, who resent the 
arbitrary and exploitative rule of the urban 
classes, crave peace and order, abhor mili- 
tarism and autocracy, and exalt both per- ` 
sonal responsibility and personal freedoms. 
The same ideology, however, could not have 
a strong appeal for the self-centered, aggres- 
sive mountain folk, who, seeking power, 
authority, and prestige, move into the cities 
as professional soldiers, innkeepers, and 
traders and readily identify themselves with 
the ruling strata and their demands. The 
herdsmen, therefore, not only were never as 
antagonistic toward the urban classes as the 
peasants of the plow, but they also re- 
mained the main reservoir from which the 
urban classes were recruited. Though they, 
too, might show in their local communities 
a contemptuous attitude toward city folk, 


‘the herdsmen always kept close ties with the 


cities and looked toward urban occupations 
as the only way to improve their lot. Living 


. below a subsistence level in the barren 


mountains and not being tied to the land, 
conditioned by their seminomadic economy 
to self-help and migration, they seek an im- 
provement in their position rather in indi- 
vidual actions and in opportunity wherever - 
it is offered to them, than in an organized 
mass movement or co-operative endeavor, 
as the farming folk do. 

The peasants in the valleys, who are 
economically better off than the mountain- 
eers, feel more directly the exploitation and 


2 Anton Radić, Sabrana Djela, I-XVIII (Zagreb: 
Seljačka Sloga, 1936-39). Some of Radié’s followers 
proposed the abolishment of state as an institution 
of force that is imposed “from above” and the 


-substitution of the “principle of function” for the 
P p. 


“principle of power” as the basis for the organiza- 
tion of society; see Rudolf Herceg, Izlaz iz Sveiske 
Krize (Pangea) (Zagreb: Seljačka Sloga, 1932); see 
also D. Tomasic, “The Ideology of the Croatian 
Peasant Movement and the Idea of World Peace,” 
World Peace (Zagreb: Seljačka Sloga, 194°), 36-39. 
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the corruption of the ruling classes but are 
also economically too tightly tied to their 
land, which needs many hands and constant 
-care, to be able to move on and look for 
other opportunities as freely as the herders 
do. It was therefore the cultivators, whose 
mentality, tradition, and techniques of pro- 
duction called for co-operative and collec- 
tive action, that organized themselves into 
political parties whose professed aim was the 
overthrow of the rule of the urban minority 
and the establishment of a people’s republic, 
organized according to the views and aspira- 
tions of the peasantry. But even in the peas- 
ant villages the peasant ideology seems to 
appeal more to the middle peasant strata, 
that is, to peasants who are not rich enough 
to identify themselves with the urbanites 
and not so poor that they become dependent 
upon the government or the absentee own- 
ers. Thus the peasant movement was most 
successful in the peasant regions that were 
without sharp differences in peasant land- 
ownership, where the middle peasants rep- 
resent the overwhelming majority, such as 
in the plains of Bulgaria, Rumania; Poland, 
and upper Croatia. However, when in these 
countries the peasant parties did gain elec- 
toral majorities, they were not given a 
chance to organize “Peasant States,” be- 
cause the ruling classes effected coups d’état, 
disbanded parties and proclaimed military 
dictatorships. This was the strategy of the 
pre-war autocratic regimes as well as of the 
new Communist-Partisan dominated gov- 
ernments of the present day. The recent 
death sentence of the Bulgarian peasant 
leader, Petkov; the incarceration of the 
Rumanian peasant leader, Maniu; the exile 
of the Hungarian peasant leader, Nagy, 
and the Croatian peasant leader, Matek; 
and the disbanding of the peasant opposi- 
tion parties in these countries prove this as- 
sertion. 


THE PARTISAN MOVEMENT 


By the end of the nineteenth century, 
with the beginning of industrialization and 
the growth of the urban proletariat, socialist 
ideology among the working classes in east- 


ern Europe was already sponsored by some 


of the intelligentsia. It was, however, only 


after World War I that this ideology in its 
radical and revolutionary aspects—as cham- 
pioned by the Communist parties—played a 
significant role in the countries of central 
and southeastern Europe. At this time in 
many of these peasant countries industrial 
labor ‘composed only about ro per cent of 
the population or less, but the influence of 
the Communist parties was out of propor- 
tion to the relative numerical weakness of 
the working class. The power of these parties 
was rooted not in the strength of the pro- 
letariat but in national and international 
conflicts that marked the birth of new states 
in the region after the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and the rise of 
the Bolsheviks in Russia. 

It was in such circumstances that many 
former students who had never finished their 
studies and many lay intelligentsia and 
pseudo-intelligentsia who were unemployed 
—or who never achieved positions in accord 
with their ambitions—looked toward the 
complete destruction of the existing social 
order and the building of a new society in 
which they would secure for themselves per- 
manent positions of leadership. Totalitarian 
ideologies, both of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and of racial superiority, ap- 
pealed to them, and they frequently moved 
from one totalitarian camp into the other. 
Middle schools (high schools) and universi- 
ties from Poland to Greece became the most 
fertile grounds for both Fescist and Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

The disbanding of the political parties by 
the dictatorial regimes in this area favored 
the growth of communism. Not only was the 
missionary character of the peasant and 
other democratic ideologies—which relied 
on persuasion, deliberation, and voting 
strength—not adapted to an underground 
life but, in dictatorial and totalitarian re- 
gimes, which relied on force and violence, 
opposition ideologies which favored the 
same methods of struggle had greater ap- 
peal. This was especially true of the more 
restless elements of the population, such as 
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the urban and agricultural proletariat, the 
dissatisfied middle-class intelligentsia, stu- 
dents, the pseudo-intelligentsia, belligerent 
mountaineers, and nomadic sheep-raisers. 
Such was the situation when the countries 
of central and southeastern Europe found 
themselves occupied by the Nazi army. 
When Germany declared war on the So- 
viet Union in the summer of 1941, the Com- 
munist party’s underground cells and the 
pro-Soviet intelligentsia and semi-intelli- 
gentsia, who, from the time of thè Soviet- 
Nazi pact of friendship, had been active in 
propagating nonresistance to the Nazis, 
took an increasingly active part in organiz- 
ing an underground and a guerrilla move- 
ment against the forces of occupation. The 
_ “war of imperialist powers” became the 
“war of liberation.” The Communists joined 
forces with all dissatisfied elements, all anti- 
Nazis, but their main strength was in join- 
ing hands with the nationalist intelligentsia 
of the oppressed minorities or dissatisfied 
nationalities in a common struggle both 
against the forces of occupation and against 
the re-establishment of former dictatorial 
regimes. They promised to all peoples and 
to all petsons national independence, pros- 
perity, security, prestige, influence, freedom, 
and peace, It was out of these national, eco- 
nomic, and emotional aspirations and prom- 
ises, combined with the Communist plans 
for future political control, that the Partisan 
movement and its ideology arose and spread. 


The pro-Communist intelligentsia and 
pseudo-intelligeritsia, who took a leading 
part in organizing the Partisan political 
underground and: the Partisan guerrillas, 
succeeded in retaining the Partisan move- 
ment under their control until the end of the 
war. Ambitious and power-seeking, these 
young people saw in the movement a means 
` of achieving positions of leadership and high 
offices in the national states of the soviet 
type, which they were to build as soon as the 
enemy was defeated. These motives prompt- 
ed them to betray to the common enemy 
other guerrilla factions or the armies of the 
Western Allies if these were considered to be 
either serious contestants or a barrier in the 
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coming struggle for political power after the 
war. 

Because of its military character the Par- 
tisan movement, like the other pro-Ally 
guerrillas, became especially -prominent in 
mountainous areas, where it had a strong 
appeal to herdsmen whose warrior tradi- 
tions and belligerent mentality favored mili- 
tary activities. Realizing, however, the sig- 
nificance of the peasants in the countries in 
which they composed the majority of the 
population, the Partisans undertook to win 
them over. These attempts were reflected 
especially in the official Partisan declara- 
tions. In the Partisan Manifesto, issued in 
February, 1944, the “inviolability of private 
property” was emphasized and a solemn 
pledge was given against any “radical 
changes to be introduced in the social life 
and activities, with the exception of replac- 
ing the reactionary district administrations 
and gendarmes by elected people’s institu- 
tions cf a truly democratic character.” The 
Manifesto also declared that the Partisans 
were fighting for “social and democratic 
rights” and were “opposed to every form of 
violence and lawlessness.”3 In these three 
points the Partisans appealed to some of the 
main yearnings, antagonisms, and aspira- 
tions of the peasantry—that is, the thirst for 
land, antibureaucratic and antimilitaristic 
sentiment, and the longing for peace and 
self-government. - 

These and some other points in the Parti- 
san Manifesto were also aimed at the middle 
classes and the liberal intelligentsia of the 
dominant nationalities in eastern Europe 
and the West in order to weaken their op- 
position to the Communist-dominated Par- 
tisan movement. ‘Thus the Manifesto de- 
clared itself in favor of the “full opportunity 
for initiative in industry and the econcmic 
field,” and for “independence and truly 
democratic rights and liberties of all 
peoples.’’4 

3 Partisan Manifesto, points 2, 3, and.4. The 
English text of this work was published by the 


United Committee of South Slavic Americans (New 
York: United Committee of South Slavic Ameri- 


cans, 1944). 


4 Ibid., points 1 and 2. 


In the Slav countries the Partisan ideolo- 
gy contained a strong appeal to Pan- 
Slavism. Just as in the nineteenth century, 
when Pan-Slavism was used as a means of 
czarist Russian penetration into the Balkans 
and as a means of preventing Pan-German 
expansion into the same area, so, also, in the 
course of World War II, Pan-Slavism was 
officially indorsed by the Soviet leaders as a 
means of Soviet penetration into central and 
southeastern Europe. 

Since the Partisan movement was, from 
its very beginnings, controlled by the Com- 
munist intelligentsia and pseudo-intelli- 
gentsia, its ideology, already in the begin- 
ning of its formulation, contained a number 
of Communist symbols, demands, and as- 
pirations, and also a reflection of some of the 
Soviet practices. In the course of the war, 
the Communist salute, in the form of a fist, 
was adopted by the Partisans, as was a red 
star, which was superimposed over the na- 
tionalist flags and was worn on the guerrilla 
caps. In the Partisan war songs there was 
already an indication of the possible expan- 
sion of Soviet power. These songs, for in- 
stance, told about the “‘sun of liberty that 
shines from the Baltic to China” and “from 
the Ural Mountains to the Adriatic” and 
that will eventually encompass “the whole 
world.” 

Occasionally the Partisan war songs also 
referred to the slavery and sufferings of the 
working class, to its present chains, and to 
its bright future after the revolution, in the 
‘ style of the earlier socialist and Communist 
mythology and doctrines, but these symbols 
of the earlier industrial proletariat did not 
appear as prominently as the others. Signifi- 
cantly enough, none of the earlier or recent, 
socialist or Communist myths and claims 
figured in the Manifesto. This work, written 
by Communists and broadcast in the course 
of the war over a Partisan radio station 
located in the Soviet Union, was deliberate- 
ly intended to mislead all anti-Communist 


s Naše Pjesme (Zagreb, 1945), reprinted as 
Partizanske Pjesme (Pittsburgh: Narodni Glasnik, 
1946), pp, 27-28. _ 
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opposition in the West as to the future Com- 


‘munist plans. 


The same strategy of deceit and misrep- 
resentation was adopted by the Communists 
when drafting the constitutions in the coun- 
tries in which they seized power with the 
help of the Red army. The constitution of 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia, for instance, following closely the 
constitution of the Soviet Union, guaran- 
tees, as- fundamental rights of all citizens, the 
right to work; the right to rest and leisure; 
the right to maintenance in old age and in 
sickness or incapacity; the right to educa- 
tion; equal rights of men and women and of, 
all citizens, irrespective of their nationality 
or race; freedom of conscience, of speech, of 
the press, of assembly; inviolability of the 
person; sanctity of the home; privacy of cor- 
respondence; secret and universal vote; 
right of petition and of demonstration.’ But 
these constitutional pledges and promises, 
offered as an appeasement to the demands - 
and aspirations of the middle classes, the 
peasants, and the liberal intelligentsia, were 
in conflict with the power-seeking drive of 
the Communist and Partisan leadership and 
with the plans of the Soviet Union. The 
local Partisan leaders, therefore, resorted to 
a number of ideological and administrative 
devices and secured the backing of the Red 
army as a means to perpetuate the exclusive 
power for themselves. 

In Yugoslavia, for instance, the old slo- 
gan, “For God, the King, and the Country,” 
is replaced by the slogan, “For Tito and the 
Republic,” and in the officially guided prop- 
aganda Tito is represented as an omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, and all-loving “Father of 
his People.” In the personal letters of some 
of Tito’s followers which are reaching Amer- 
ica, the identification of Tito and God, the 
dependence of the people upon Tito, his 
love, wisdom, and leadership, are often 
stressed: “We thank God and our comrade 
Tito that we remained alive”; “we belong to 


é Constitution of the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia, Arts. 21-41; compare with Arts. 
118-40 of the Constitution of the U S.S.R, 
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Tito, Tito belongs to us.”? The deification 
of Tito is promulgated, and his image in the 
form of gigantic pictures and sculptures 
dominates all places of public gathering and 

. ornaments the homes of his worshipers. 
Made secure by such ideclogical weapons, 
by powerful Soviet military support, and by 
economic dependency upon the Soviet 
‘Union, the Partisan leaders have proceeded 
to governmentalize trade, industry, and 
banking and to indoctrinate all cultural ac- 
tivities of the peoples they control. Unlike 
the warriors of feudal times, who left the 
urban strata a considerable degree of free- 
dom, the warriors of our days have proceed- 
ed to regiment completely these centers of 
culture and sources of ideologies. As a result, 
in a greater or lesser degree all Partisan 
countries from Poland to Yugoslavia tend 
to be organized in the style of military bar- 
racks and prisons. Parliamentary debates, 
public airing of grievances, free criticism of 
leading government functionaries, and any 
expression of public dissatisfaction are con- 
sidered to be subversive. “We want action, 
not discussion,” is now the leading slogan. 
Strict discipline, struggle against the “in- 
ternal enemies,” fight for the “fulfilment 
and overfulfilment” of the economic plans, 
hatred of “capitalists and warmongers, in- 
ternational reactionaries and spies,” is em- 
` phasized in the officially guided propaganda, 
especially among high-school and university 
students, the main reservoir from which the 
ruling Partisan classes are being recruited. 
If in thepast the structure of a society and 
its culture and power relationships deter- 
mined the formation and the content of 
ideologies, what kind of mentality and ideol- 
ogy can be expected to develop in the Parti- 
san society in which both the thought and 
the action of every person is being constant- 
ly drilled to the same rigid tune by an im- 
placable iron hand? Could it be that in such 


a prison and barracks society the reaction of 


the subdued classes will be manifested in a 
mass prison stupor?® Faced with utter de- 
pendence upon political bosses, haunted by 


7 Narodni Glasnik (Pittsburgh, 1946), March 1, 
March 26, February 20. 
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constant fear of spying and denunciation 
and of loss of status and livelihood, lacking 
a varied and stimulating intellectual con- 
tact, denied all responsibility and initiative, 
craving freedom, hating restraint, but re- 
alizing at the same time the utter helpless- 
ness of the situation, how else can the intel- 
ligentsia, bureaucracy, and labor react but 
by a philosophy of opportunism, by an es- 
cape attitude of fatalism and “nonresistance 
to the evil,” or by a withdrawal from the 
world of reality and by projections into the 
world of fantasy or that of the dead? 

A lifeless state of mind, a mass paralysis 
of energies, or a mass religious mania may 
easily develop in such circumstances—a 
hypothesis which the news from behind the 
“Tron Curtain” tends to confirm. It tells of 
a dejected attitude of the masses, general 
sluggishness, lethargy, “war weariness,” 
dulness and indolence, and increasing ab- 
sences from work because of imaginary ill- 
ness, with the result of a lowering of efficien- 
cy and quality of production. But, there is 


‘also news about the frequent appearances of 


miracle-making Madonnas and signs of the 
displeasure of the supernatural, such as the 
appearance of unexplained flames over the 
graves of the victims of the new regimes. 
Of all subdued classes in this new social 
structure, it is only the rural strata that 
still have a chance to readjust themselves to 
the new situation and, at least partially, es- 
cape the fate of others. It is true that, in 
order to eliminate any future opposition on 
the part of the peasantry, the new Commu- 
nist-dominated regimes in eastern Europe 
are attempting to make the peasants eco- 
nomically and politically dependent upon 
the government in the same way that they 
succeeded in economically subduing the 


8 See Victor Nelson, Prison Days and Nights (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1933), pp. 219-42. The 
term “prison-state” was used by H. D. Lasswell 
in “The Interrelations of World Organization and 
Society,” Yale Law Journal, LV (1946), 888-908. 

On the deadening and self-destructive effects of 
the- totalitarian system upon human culture see 


' Bronislaw Malinowski, “An Anthropological Analy- 


sis of War,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVI 
(1941), 543-49. 
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urban classés and the intelligentsia—that 
is, by a complete government control of 
economic and cultural production. However, 
because of the lack of sufficient arable land, 
there is an urgent need for a high degree of 
intensification of farm production, and this 
_ is incompatible with collectivization of agri- 
culture, which is better suited to an exten- 
sive system of soil cultivation. The peasant- 
` ry of eastern Europe, therefore, may be able 
to resist collectivization and retain a certain 
degree of economic self-sufficiency, inde- 
pendence, and personal freedom, unless 
among the ruling classes the drive for self- 
perpetuation in power completely over- 
shadows the economic need for efficiency, 
quality,.and output of production. 
Equally successful in resisting collectivi- 
„zation will be the herdsmen, who by tradi- 
tion and personal traits are opposed to any 
prolonged regimentation and whose barren 
mountain regions and seminomadic pastoral 
economy are not suited to any degree of col- 
lectivization. These may be expected to join 
forces with any opposition that may eventu- 
ally develop within the ruling class itself, if 
and when the Soviet Union’s prestige and 
control weaken in that part of the world. In 
such a case it will again be the herdsmen 


who will be especially active in guerrilla ac- 
tivities and the peasants in nonco-operation. 
Such a trend of events will be exploited by 
the military in eastern Europe whose vari- 
ous factions always look for the first oppor- 
tunity to seize power from their opponents 
and who are always ready to ally themselves 
with foreign powers to achieve personal 
ends. . 

The ruling strata, on the other hand, are 
already resorting to the old device of reviv- 
ing and stimulating the paralyzed energies 
of the masses and redirecting dissatisfac- 
tions and feuds within their own ranks by 
emphasizing the possibility of the external 
threats. They may even indulge in external 
aggressive adventures for the same purpose. 
The emphasis on military preparedness and 
extreme nationalism in these countries and 
the news of border tensions and guerrilla 
warfare in the area where the Eastern and 
Western spheres of interest clash indicate 
such a possibility. Incidentals like ‘Free 
Trieste” or a ‘Free Salonica,” therefore, can- 
not be lasting solutions for fundamental con- 
flicts which are rooted in the structure of a 
totalitarian world. : 
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THE VALIDITY OF THE BURGESS METHOD OF PAROLE PREDICTION 
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ABSTRACT 


While much work has been done on the problem of parole prediction, little has been done to validate the 
prediction tables in use. What studies have been made to test the validity of prediction tables show con- 
tradictory and inconclusive results. The follow-up study reported here shows a remarkable accuracy in 
prediction based on a method devised by Ernest W. Burgess. 


This is a report of a follow-up study of 
1,145 cases undertaken to determine the 
accuracy of the Burgess method of parole 
prediction. Research on the prediction of 
criminality has received a great deal of at- 
tention. 

There have been several methods of pre- 
diction devised, but all have the same ob- 
jective, which is the determination of an in- 
dividual’s chances of making a successful or 
an unsuccessful adjustment after release 
from a penal institution, while on probation, 
or under some other form of peno-correc- 
tional treatment, in terms of the experience 
with a large number of subjects with com- 
parable personal and social characteristics.* 
Prediction of criminality is based, then, on 
an actuarial approach. 

While considerable work has been done in 
connection with the development of devices 
designed to foretell criminality, and while 
numerous expositions in regard to the theo- 
retical problems involved have been avail- 
able, the following aspects of prediction 
have been largely neglected: (1) practical 

«See the following for general surveys of the 
literature on parole prediction and prediction of 
criminality in the postparole period: Robert M. 
Allen, “A Review of Parole Prediction Literature,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXII 
(January-February, 1942), 548-54; C. E. Gehlke, 
“Testing the Work of the Prison,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
CLVII (September, 1931), 121-30; William F. 
Lanne, ‘Parole Prediction as Science,” Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, XXVI (Septem- 
ber, 1935), 377-400; Elio D. Monachesi, “An Evalu- 
ation of Recent Major Efforts at Prediction,” 
American Sociological Review, VI (August, 1941), 


478-86; Jerome Michael and Mortimer J. Adler, 


Crime, Law and Social Science (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1933), pp- 193-210, 212-14. 
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application and (2) validation. Only one 
state, Illinois, has systematically used parole 
prediction in penal institutions. There may 
be several reasons why-very little use has 
been made of parole prediction devices, but 
one of the main reasons is that they have 
not been validated, or, at least, attempts at 
validation have not consistently revealed 
great predictive capacity. 


Researchers who have been interested in 
this problem in criminology have not been 
unaware of the fact that their instruments 
have not been validated. In fact, they have 
repeatedly stressed the importance of this 
next step in prediction work. In the initial 
presentation of his parole prediction tech- 
nique, Burgess made the following state- 
ment: ‘‘The table of expectancy rates of vi- 
olation and non-violation of parole is sub- 
mitted as illustrative of the possibilities of 
the method and not in any sense as in a form 
adapted for immediate use. Indeed, the 
method needs to be still further refined and 
then applied to from 3,000 to 5,000 cases 
... in order to obtain an adequate statisti- 
cal basis for the accurate working of satis- 
factory expectancy tables.’? The Gluecks, 
who have been the most productive workers 
in this field, have repeatedly pointed out the 
necessity for validation, and the claims 
which they have made for their own work 
have been marked by modest reservations. 
In their latest publication they make the 
following statement: “It should ... be em- 


2 Ernest W. Burgess, “Factors Determining Suc- 
cess or Failure on Parole,” in Andrew A. Bruce etal., 
The Workings of the Indeterminate-Sentence Law and 
the Parole System in Illinois (Springfield, Ill., 1938), 
p. 248. 
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phasized that before these prediction tables 
can be used in the administration of criminal 
justice, they must be validated by employing 
them to forecast the behaviour of a similar 
group of offenders.”3 The Gluecks them- 
selves are engaged in the validation of a num- 
ber of prediction tables which they have 
constructed. Monachesi has pointed out 
that one of the reasons why predictive de- 
vices have not been utilized is the “apparent 
unwillingness of social scientists to test the 
predictive capacity of the instruments.’’s In 
another connection, Monachesi stated that 
“the testing of available prediction devices 
in actual day-to-day situations is perhaps 
the most neglected phase of prediction 
work.’ Jt has been pointed out in still an- 
other study that “the best test to which a 
parole prediction table can be put is the test 
involved in the application of the table to a 
new group of cases, in actual practice (that 
- is, a follow-up study).”? When Illinois made 
provision for the utilization of parole pre- 
diction techniques, it was stipulated that 
research should be undertaken in order to 
improve the predictive capacity of the in- 
struments to be used. In view of the repeat- 
ed emphasis on the need for, and importance 
of, studies to demonstrate the validity of 
prediction, and the actual use of parole pre- 
diction in one state, it is quite surprising 
that validation studies have not been made 
except in a very few instances. 


3 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, After-Conduct 
of Discharged Offenders (“English Studies in Crimi- 
nal Science,” Vol. V [London: Macmillan & Co., 
19451), p. 70. 


4Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Criminal 
Careers in Retrospect (“Harvard Law School Studies 
in Criminology” [New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1943]), p. 218, n. 6; p. 291, Nn. II. 


s Elio D. Monachesi, “A Comparison of Pre- 
dicted with Actual Results of Probation,” American 
Sociological Review, X (February, 1945), 26. 


6“An Evaluation of Recent Major Efforts at 
Prediction,” op. cit., p. 486. 


1 Michael Hakeem, “Glueck Method of Parole 
Prediction Applied to 1,861 Cases of Burglars,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXVI 
(July-August, 1945), 97- 


THE BURGESS METHOD OF PAROLE 
PREDICTION 


Inasmuch as the present study is an at- 
tempt to test the validity of an application 
of the Burgess method of parole prediction, 
a description of that method: will be pre- 
sented here.® Burgess studied the cases of 
three thousand subjects paroled from three 
Illinois penal institutions, one thousand 
from each institution. At the time the study 
was made all subjects had already been out 
of the institutions at least two and one-half 
years. The majority were released three to 
five years (and many from three to six years) 
before the study was made. The majority of 
the subjects were under parole supervision 
for at least one year after release from in- 
carceration. 

It appears that the hypothesis with which 
Burgess started is that differences in a num- 
ber of factors may exist between those who 
violated parole and those who did not vio- 
late among the three thousand subjects 
whose cases were under study. By nonviola- 
tion is meant thatthe person has not been 
apprehended in the violation of any parole 
regulation or of any law.”? Parole violations 
were divided into two types, namely, 
“minor” violations and “major” violations. 
A “minor” violation is the infraction of a 
parole rule other than the commission of a 
new crime. Leaving the state or county 
without permission, riding in an automobile 
without permission, and failure to submit 
the required monthly reports are illustra- 
tions of “minor” violations. “Major” viola- 
tion of parole is the commission of a crime. 
Following is a list of the factors which were 
used by Burgess: (x) nature of offense; 
(2) number of associates in committing of- 
fense for which convicted; (3) nationality of’ 
the inmate’s father; (4) parental status, in- 
cluding broken home; (5) marital status of 
the inmate; (6) type of criminal, as first of- 
fender, occasional offender, habitual offend- 
er, professional criminal; (7) social type, as 
ne’er-do-well, gangster, hobo; (8) county 


§ Burgess, of. cit., pp. 205-49. 
9 Ibid., p. 215. 
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from which committed; (9) size of commu- 
nity; (10) type of neighborhood; (11) resi- 
- dent or transient.in community when ar- 
rested; (12) statement of trial judge and 
prosecuting attorney with reference to rec- 
ommendation for or against leniency; 
(13) whether or not commitment was upon 
acceptance of lesser plea; (14) nature and 


length of sentence imposed; (15) months of | 


sentence actually served before parole; 
(6) previous criminal record of the prison- 
er; (17) his previous work record; (18) his 
. punishment record in the institution; 


‘ TABLE 1* 


TYPE OF CRIMINAL IN RELATION TO 
PAROLE VIOLATION 











PERCENTAGE VIOLA- 
TION RATE BY Ix- 














STITUTIONS 
TYPE oF CRIMINAL 

Fon- A 

tiac Menard) Joliet 
All criminals.......0...... 22.1 | 26.5.| 28.4 
First offender...... 15.8 | 21.4 | 17.0 
Occasional offender 24.2 | 32.5 | 36.0 
Habitual offender...... „| 39-1 | 51.4 | 48.9 
Professional criminal. ...... ETTE A EE 41.7. 








* Ernest W. Burgess, “Factors Determining Success or 
Failure on Parole,” in A. B. Bruce ef al., The Workings of ihe 
Indeterminate-Sentence Law and the Parole System in Ilinois 
(Springfield, Il., 1928), p. 224, Table X 


(x9) his age at time of parole; (20) his men- 

tal age according to psychiatric examina- 
„tion; (21) his personality type according to 
psychiatric examination; and (22) psychi- 
„atric prognosis.?° 

Each of the twenty-two factors was di- 
vided into subclasses, and the proportion of 
parole violators falling in each subclass was 
computed. For purposes of illustration, one 
of the tables prepared by Burgess is pre- 
sented here as Table r. 

It can be seen from an examination of 
this table that, of the subjects in the sample 
who were paroled from the Pontiac institu- 
tion, 22.1 per cent violated parole (major 
and minor violations combined). Of those 
who were classified as first offenders, how- 


10 Tbid., p. 221. 
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ever, only 15.8 per cent had violated. On the 
other hand, 52.4 per cent of those who were 
classified as professional criminals and who 
had been released from the same institution 
were found to be violators. In short, it is 
clear that the subjects classified as first of- 
fenders violated parole far less frequently 
than the professional criminals. 


Using the average rate of parole violation 
for each institution as a base, if the individ- 
ual from a particular institution was classi- 
fied in a subclass in which the violation rate 
was above the average, the subject received 
no credit for the particular factor. Such sub- 
classes have come to be called “unfavor- 


. able.” If the subject fell in a subclass in 
_ which the violation tate was less than that 


for the group as a whole; he was credited 
with one point. Such factors have come to 
be called “favorable.” For example, accord- 
ing to Table 1, the average rate of parole vi- 


‘olation for the subjects released from the 


Pontiac institution was 22.1 per cent. Only 
15.1 per cent of those who were classified as 
first offenders violated parole, however. 
Since those who fell in the category desig- 
nated “first offender” had a lower rate of vi- 
olation than the group as a whole, each sub- 
ject who fell in this category was credited 
with one point for this factor (type of 
criminal). It can be seen that those who 
were in one of the other categories, ‘“‘occa- 
sional offender,” “habitual offender,” or 


“professional criminal,” had a higher rate of 


violation than the average, and the subjects 
who fell in any of these three categories were 
given no credit for this factor.' Each subject 
was thus rated on all the factors, being given 
one point for each of those in which he fell in 
a subclass in which the rate of parole viola- 
tion was lower than the average and being 
given no credit for those in which he fell in 
a subclass in which the rate was higher than 
the average. A subject’s score was the total 
number of credits received. Since the indi- 
vidual was rated on twenty-one factors (one 
factor was apparently eliminated in the 
final computations), the highest score pos- 
sible was twenty-one; the lowest was zero. 


- All the subjects in the sample were scored, 
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and all the scores yielded were arranged in 
class intervals. Then the proportion of cases 
in each class interval who were parole viola- 
tors was calculated. Table 2 shows the re- 
sults of these operations, and this is the ex- 
perience table which was derived for pre- 
dicting the “parole risk” of a prison inmate. 
- This table applies only to the Joliet institu- 
tion. 

According to this table, then, if a sub- 
ject’s score is from 16 to 21, the chances that 
he will violate parole are 1.5 in 100, or, 


stated differently, the chances are 98.5 in- 


too that he will not violate parole. If a sub- 
ject’s score is from 2 to 4, the chances are 76 
in 100 that he will violate parole, or 24 in 
roo that he will not. 

Several criticisms of the Burgess study 
have been made. Vold has noted as short- 
comings the facts that (1) only official rec- 
ords were utilized; (2) the study was con- 
fined to conduct during the parole period 
only; (3) subclasses in some factors are sub- 
jective and overlapping; (4) no measure of 
reliability or consistency of data was uti- 
lized; and (5) in scoring, equal weight was 
assigned to all factors. These criticisms 
were also made by the Gluecks.? The 
Glueck method of parole prediction presum- 
ably would have overcome these shortcom- 
ings, inasmuch as it used interviews and 
field investigations as well as official records 
in the collection of data, took into considera- 
tion conduct in the postparole period, used 
quite reliable data (no test of reliability was 
applied, however), and weighted each factor 
on the basis of the percentage of “total fail- 
ures” (violators according to the Glueck 
definition) occurring in the subclasses of the 
factor. Nevertheless, Vold obtained a co- 
efficient of +.922 when he correlated the 
scores obtained from an application of the 


11 George B. Vold, Prediction Methods and Parole 
(Hanover, N.H.: Sociological Press, 1931), p. 16. 


™ Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Five Hundred 
Criminal Careers (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1930), pp. 280-81, n. 2. 


't3 Ibid., chaps. xvi, xvii, and xviii. This gives a 
complete account of the Glueck method of parole 
prediction as it was originally presented. 


Glueck method with those obtained by an 
application of the Burgess method to the 
same cases." This means that, despite the 
differences which exist in the two methods, 
they both measuré the same thing to about 
the same extent. Other criticisms which 
have been made need not be reviewed here. 
The important point is that a great deal of 
research needs to be done before all the de- 
fects and good points of any method can be 
revealed and the best method of prediction 
devised.'5 Indeed, studies in validation can 


TABLE 2* 


EXPECTANCY RATE OF PAROLE VIOLATION . 
AND NONVIOLATION 








Points for No. No. of Men | Percentage | Percentage 


jeer S in Each Violators Nonvio- 
A e Group of Parole lators 
Verage - 
68 1.5 98.5 
140 2.2 -97.8 
9I 8.8 91.2 
106 15.1 84.9 
IIo 22.7 77.3 
88 34.1 65.9 
287 43.9 56.1 
85 67.1 32.9 
25 76.0 24.0 








* Burgess, of. cil, p. 248, Table XXVII. Burgess’ table 
shows division of subjects into “‘minor’’ and ‘‘major’”’ violators. 
This division has been omitted here. 


make an important contribution to the solu- 
tion of these problems. 


.. FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 


It may be well to present here a brief ac- 
count of the few follow-up studies designed 
to determine the validity of prediction de- 
vices. Sanders examined two samples of 
male offenders who had been either paroled” 
or conditionally released from federal penal 

14 See Vold, of. cit., pp. 104-6 for an excellent 
summary of this study. 
` %3¥For a further development of the Burgess 
method which contains some refinements in tech- 
nique and some variations in the factors used see 
Clark Tibbetts, “Success or Failure on Parole Can 
Be Predicted: A Study of 3,000 Youths Paroled 
from the. Illinois State Reformatory,” Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, XXTI (May, 1931), 
11-50. 
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institutions.** One sample consisted of 5,912 
such men whose sentences terminated be- 
tween July 1, 1933, and June 30, 1934. The 
second sample consisted of 2,838 men whose 
sentences terminated between July 1, 1934, 
and December 30, 1934. Using the Burgess 
method of parole prediction, Sanders scored 
all those cases on the basis of several factors, 
some but not all of which had been used by 
Burgess. In regard to the first sample, after 
an analysis of a table which showed the re- 
lationship which existed between the num- 
ber of favorable and unfavorable factors and 





TABLE 3 
PREDICTION OF VIOLATION AND 
ACTUAL VIOLATION 
Percentage Soe Percentage 
No. of Cases Prediction SERR TARE of Actual 
Prediction a ‘ 
Scores S Violations 
core 
BE os bo dex ied Oo 9 6 12 
Ors de. bu eees Io-Ig 13 18 
XI7 20-29 24 27 
JOssersrnnano 30739 34 33 
84.. 40-49 45 40 
T ised fe. 50-59 55 42 
Te AEE 60-69 63 54 
Cy ee eee 70 and 74 60 
over 





_ the outcome of the cases (success or failure), 
' Sanders concludes: “The table shows a defi- 
nite association between the number of fa- 
vorable and unfavorable traits possessed by 
these individuals and their success or failure 
on parole or conditional realease.’*? Indeed, 
the relationship was so close that it could 
have occurred by chance only three times in 
a million. When the second sample of cases 
was studied, however, different conclusions 
were drawn. Although some association 
existed between the number of favorable 
and unfavorable factors and outcome, it 
was found by statistical tests that this as- 
sociation could very well have been due to 
chance. Therefore, validity was not consist- 
ent in the two trials. In the first sample, 
6 Barkev S. Sanders, “Testing Parole Predic- 


tion,” Proceedings of the Sixty-fifth Annual Congress 
of the American Prison Association, 1935, PP. 222-33. 


17 Ibid., p. 225. 
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validity was very high; in the second, it was 
very low. The results were contradictory, 
and no conclusive statement in regard to the 
validity of prediction can be made from that 
study. l 

Vold undertook a follow-up study of 282 
men paroled from the Minnesota State 
Prison between July 1, 1927, and July 3, 
1929.18 These men were scored on the basis 
of prediction tables which had been estab- 
lished as a result of a study of the cases of 
542 men who were paroled from the same 
institution prior to July 1, 1927. After mak- 
ing corrections for changes in the average 
rate of violation for the institution as a 
whole, Vold concluded that “parole predic- 
tion seems to have worked within the limits 
of about a 2 per cent error.” 

Monachesi made a study to test the ac- 
curacy of the prediction of probation." Us- 
ing the cases of only r21 juvenile delin- 
quents, he predicted outcome on the basis 
of an experience table which he had derived 
in a previous research.” After enough time 
had elapsed to determine outcome, he com- 
pared the actual outcome of the probation- 
ers with what had been predicted. Mona- 
chesi concluded that “in spite of the fact 
that important and disturbing variations 
between predicted and actual conduct exist 
within the body of the prognostic table a 
reasonable amount of accuracy may be 
ascribed to it.” 

Another validation study is one made by 
Clark.” He used the cases of 491 men who 
had been paroled from the Illinois State 
Penitentiary and for whom prediction had 
been routinely calculated by the Burgess 
method. Table 3 presents the findings of 
this study, 


18 “Do Parole Prediction Tables Work in Prac- 
tice?” Publications of- the American Sociological 
Society, XXV (May, 1931), 136-38. 

13 “A Comparison of Predicted with Actual Re- 
sults of Probation,” op. cit., pp. 26-31. 


2° Prediction Factors in Probation (Hanover, 
N.H.: Sociological Press, 1932). 


a1 “A Comparison of Predicted with Actual Re- 


sults of Probation,” op. cit., p. 30. 


z Robert E. Clark, “Analysis of Parole Predic- 
tion with 24-27 Factors” (MS). 
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“Percentage prediction scores” gives the - 


parole prediction score in percentage terms. 
_ The percentage is an-expression of the pro- 
portion in that group who can be expected 
to violate parole, according to the experi- 
ence table. “Average percentage prediction 
score” refers to the average proportion ex- 
pected to violate in each range of “percent- 
age prediction scores.” For example, for 
those who fall in the percentage prediction 
scores from zero to nine, a violation rate of 
6 per cent can be expected. “Percentage of 
actual violations” refers, of course, to the 
proportion who actually did violate parole. 
It is clear from this table that in the first 
few groups there was an underestimation of 
the proportion who would violate and that 
in the last few groups there was an over- 
estimation. In regard to these discrepancies 
between prediction and actual outcome, 
Clark says: “It may very easily mean that 
the Parole Board used our predictions to ad- 
vantage in paroling a greater proportion of 
cases on whom low prediction scores were 
made and used the greatest caution in 
paroling cases with high prediction scores.” 
While, strictly speaking, it is not a study 
‘in the prediction of parole or postparole out- 
come, an interesting study designed to test 
the validity of one of the prediction tables 
devised by the Gluecks has been published.” 
The table which was tested was orie which 
had been designed to predict the behavior of 
civilian delinquents (those who had a his- 
tory of delinquency during civilian life) 
while serving in the armed forces,?4 It had 
been constructed on the basis of 131 offend- 
ers (out of the total number who were 
studied in Criminal Careers in Retrospect) 
who had been in military service. All but 19 
of these 131 subjects had been in the armed 
forces during World War I. The factors used 
as a basis for the prediction table were as fol- 
lows: education of parents, intelligence of 
offender, age at first delinquency, age began 


33 Alexander J. N. Schneider e¢-al., “Prediction 
of Behavior of Civilian Delinquents in the Armed 
Forces,” Menial Hygiene, XXVIII (July, 1944), 
456-75. 

24 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Criminal 

„Careers in Retrospect, p. 277, Table 5o. 


work, and industrial skill. The sample used 
to test the predictive capacity of the table 
consisted of 200 World War II soldiers who 
had been delinquent prior to induction into 
the army and who were general prisoners 
confined at a rehabilitation center at the 
time the study was made. 

An answer to the following question was 
sought: Could the adjustment (in the armed 
forces) of these men have been predicted by 
an application of the device which the 
Gluecks had developed for that very pur- 
pose? In other words, on the basis of the 
Glueck method for predicting the adjust- 
ment to civilian delinquents in the armed 
forces, how accurately could this method 
have predicted, before induction, that the 
200 general prisoners under consideration _ 
would have gotten into trouble in the army? 
After an application of the Glueck tech- 
nique, it was concluded that “most conserv- 
atively, therefore, it can be stated that in at 
least 85 per cent of the 200 cases, recom- 
mendation for induction into the army 
might wisely have been denied on the basis 
of the Glueck prediction scores alone.” In 
short, the Glueck method could have been 
used with a great degree of accuracy to pre- 
dict, before induction, that the subjects 
under consideration would get into trouble 
while in military service. 

Burgess studied 2,701 cases paroled from 
three branches of the Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary. He noted that the actual rates of 
parole violation for the first year after the 
men were paroled from the three branches 
were as follows: Stateville and Joliet, 11.7 ° 
per cent; Menard, 19.0 per cent; and Pon- 
tiac, 15.1 per cent. The corresponding ex- 
pected violation rates (based on prediction 
table routinely used in Illinois) were as fol- 
lows: Stateville and Joliet, 28.4 per cent; 
Menard, 26.4 per cent; and Pontiac, 24.7 
per cent. The discrepancies between the ac- 
tual and expected rates of violation are at- 
tributed to the fact that in-each of the in- 
stitutions a much higher proportion of the 


25 Schneider etal., op. cit., p. 469. 


36 “Parole and the Indeterminate Sentence,” in 
State of Illinois, Twentieth Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, 1937, pp. 692-93. 
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better and a lower proportion of the poorer 
parole risks were selected for early parole. 

A sufficient number of follow-up studies 
has not been undertaken, and those underre- 
view show some contradictions and incon- 
sistencies which make inadvisable at the 
present time any definitive statement re- 
garding the validity of prediction. 


TIME ELEMENT IN DISPOSITION 
OF CASES 


As early as 1942 it became the practice in 
the jurisdiction from which the sample in 
this study is drawn to give certain subjects 
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parole elapsing before the parole violators 
actually did violate. It may be that those 
who were discharged for military service 
were on parole a relatively brief period of 
time and consequently did not have an op- 
portunity to demonstrate what their even- 
tual behavior—violation or nonviolation— 
would have been had they not been dis- 
charged under special dispensation. In this 
connection, therefore, it was found necessary 
to examine the length of time elapsing on 
parole before violation. If the length of time 
on parole before violation is determined for 
the vast proportion of violators, then it 


TABLE 4 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TYPE OF DISPOSITION AND NUMBER OF 
MONTHS ELAPSING BEFORE SUCH DISPOSITION 




















TYPE or DISPOSITION 
No. oF MoNtES Discharge for In- 
ELAPSING BEYORE’ Routine Discharge chiction into Violation Total 
DISPOSITION Armed Forces 
No. Per Cent No. Per Ceat No Per Cent No. Per Cent 

fo ast © See ee 5 Co Pe |. EN EEEE EES 155 50.5 160 14.4 
LO 23 EEE tases 27 4.9 21 8.5 99 32.2 147 13.3 
eF ae EEEE 54 9.7 119 48.4 40 13.0 213 19.2 
BOmAJ oc eee cece 445 80.2 99 40.2 13 4.2 557 50.3 
48 and over....... 24 4.3 7 228. E TA eo opens 31 2.8 
Total......... 555 100.0 246 r00.0 307 100.0 1,108 100.0 








who were making a satisfactory adjustment 
a discharge from parole to be inducted into 
military service. The cases used in the 
present study were those paroled either in 
1939 or in 1940. Since a subject must’ or- 
dinarily be on parole for at least three years 
before he can receive a discharge (unless his 
sentence expires earlier), it can be seen that 
a number of subjects were still on parole 
when this practice was put into effect. The 
problem is to determine how the length of 
time spent on parole by subjects discharged 
for military service compares, on the one 
hand, with the length of time spent on 
parole by all the nonviolators who had not 
been discharged for military service and, on 
the other hand, with the length of time on 





would be generally safe to assume that, in 
the main, those who were nonviolators for a 
comparable period of time (but were dis- 
charged for military service at the end of 
that time) would have continued to be non- 
violators until discharged in the routine 
manner. Being discharged in the routine 
manner means that the subject’s sentence 
has expired or that the subject has been a 
nonviolator of parole and has been dis- 
charged by the parole board. Table 4 shows 
the distribution of the different types of 
cases according to disposition and the length 
of time on parole before such disposition. 
_An examination of this table shows that 
254 (82.7 per cent) of all the violators were 
on parole twenty-three months or less before 
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violating. During that same period of time 
only 21 (8.5 per cent) of the 246 subjects 
who were discharged to be inducted into the 
armed forces had been given such dis- 
charges: About 91.4 per cent of the subjects 
discharged in order to be inducted into the 
armed forces were given such a discharge 
only after 82.7 per cent of the parole viola- 
tors had actually violated. In other words, 
the 91.4 per cent of the subjects referred to 
here were nonviolators during the period 
under consideration. It was during this same 
period, however, that fully 82.7 per cent of 
the violators actually committed their viola- 
tions. In the period from twenty-four to 
thirty-five months since placement on 
parole, 13 per cent of the violators commit- 
ted their violations. During that same peri- 
od 48.4 per cent of those who were dis- 
charged from parole for induction into the 


armed forces were given such discharge. If. 


we examine the table for the period from 
thirty-six months and over (combining the 
last two class intervals), it will be noted that 
only 4.2 per cent of the violators remained 
on parole that long before violating, whereas 
it was during that period of time that the 
discharge occurred in the cases of 43 per cent 
of those discharged for induction into the 
armed forces. It was during this same peri- 
od, furthermore, that 84.5 per cent of those 
who were routinely discharged (those non- 
violators who were not discharged for induc- 
tion: into the armed forces) were so dis- 
charged. ‘ 

It is clear, then, that such an‘analysis of 
the data in Table 4 makes it generally safe 
to assume that the very vast proportion of 
those who were discharged in order to be in- 
ducted for military service would have con- 
tinued to be nonviolators had they been 
made to remain on parole until eligible for a 
routine discharge. In this study, then, the 
cases of those subjects who were discharged 
under the special dispensation will be in- 
cluded with the cases of those subjects who 
were routinely discharged. Both these 
groups are regarded here as the nonviolators 
of parole. 


MATERIALS AND SCOPE OF THE 
PRESENT STUDY 


The original sample for this study com- 
prises a total of 1,145 cases of male offenders 
who were paroled from one of the branches 
of a state prison system during a two-year 
period. This constitutes the total number of 
prisoners who were paroled. from that 
branch during that time. For various rea- 
sons complete data were not available in re- 
gard to twenty-one of these cases, and they 
were excluded from the sample. In addition, 
eight cases were excluded because the sub- 
jects had been hospitalized for tuberculosis 
during the entire time they were on parole, 
and they all died in'a hospital. Two cases of 
subjects who were paroled in order to be de- 
ported almost immediately upon their re- 
lease from incarceration were excluded. In 
addition to the foregoing, eight cases were ` 
excluded because the subjects had died while 
on parole. They were excluded because their 
death left the final outcome. (in the event 
that they had not died)—violation or non- 
violation—indeterminate. The eight’ sub- 
jects had not violated parole during the time 
elapsing between release from incarceration 
and death, but in some of these cases death 
occurred after the subject had been on 
parole only two or three months. Therefore, 
these cases were excluded altogether rather 
than retained and treated as nonviolators, 
since in most cases the subject is required to 
be on parole for at least three years before 
he is regarded as a nonviolator. A few cases 
of subjects who were still on parole at the - 
time of the study were included in the group 
of nonviolators because‘they had already 
been on parole and were nonviolators at 
least four years and eight months at the time 
designated in this study for the determina- 
tion of parole outcome. In all, then, 1,108 
cases are actually dealt with. 

The determination of parole outcome was 
made as of a certain day almost six years 
from the time the last subject in the sample 
was paroled. All subjects had been out of the 
institution at least fifty-six months as of that 
day. On the date the parole outcome was 
determined it was found that 801 (72.3 per 
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cent) of the subjects in the sample had been 
_nonviolators and had received a discharge 
from parole; 307 (27.7 per cent) had been 
parole violators (according to Burgess’ defi- 
nition of major and minor parole violators 
given above). , 

Each of the men in the sample had been 
scored by the Burgess method of parole pre- 
diction. They had been scored shortly prior 
to their parole, and the score of each case 
was made available to the parole board 
when it was considering the case. The pre- 
diction table which was used is not the one 
originally developed by Burgess. The table 


TABLE 5 


RELATION BETWEEN NUMBER OF FAVORABLE 
FACTORS AND PROPORTION VIOLAT- 





ING PAROLE 
Baca Total No. No. of Percentage of 
F of Cases Violators Violators 
actors 

5 and less 159 135 84.9 
6- 8.. 759 568 74.8 
(ea S 1,676 1,004 59.9 
I2-I4....... 2,406 1,145 47.6 

II oidi 2,517 780 31.0- 
18-20....... 1,607 328 20.4 
21 and over. 605 41 6.8 
Total..... 9,729 4,001 41.1 


actually used was devised as a result of an 
extensive study of 9,729 offenders who were 
„paroled within a state prison system which 
includes the same prison from which the 
sample for the present study was drawn. 
The'g,729 cases had been paroled over a pe- 
riod of several years (1925-35), and the es- 
tablishment of the prediction table was 
undertaken about four-years after the ter- 
mination of this period. This table was the 
basis for the predictions which had been 
computed for the cases which are used in the 
present sample. The Burgess method of 
parole prediction was faithfully followed in 
the establishment of that prediction table, 
but there are some differences in the factors 
used, To the factors (listed above) used by 
Burgess had been added the following: 
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(1) extent of contact with relatives or friends 
through visits and correspondence while in- 
carcerated; (2) whether or not the subject 
had employment at the time he committed 
the offense resulting in conviction; (3) the 
job assignment held in the prison at the time 
of appearance for the parole hearing; (4) in- 
dulgence in drink; (5) presence or absence of 
history of venereal infection; (6) size of the 
community to which the subject plans to go 
after release from the institution; (7) the 
type of neighborhood to which he will go; 
and (8) the type of job (skilled, unskilled, 
etc.) which the subject will have upon his 
release.?? From the factors used by Burgess 


. the following had been excluded: (1) county 


from which the subject was committed; 
(2) statement of trial judge and prosecuting 
attorney with reference to recommendation 
for or against leniency; and (3) whether or 
not the commitment was upon the accept- 
ance of a lesser plea. The series of factors 
actually remaining after these additions to, 
and omissions from, the origina] list of fac- 
tors used by Burgess is the series actually 
used to establish the prediction table which 
yields the rates of expected violations to be 
used in this study. 


PREDICTED AND ACTUAL PAROLE 
OUTCOME 


It has been indicated that the predictions 
of parole outcome were secured from a spe- 
cial study of about ten thousand parolees. 
Table 5 is a reproduction of the prediction 
table which was derived from the study re- 
ferred to. In this table the score-class (num- 
ber of factors on which the subject was given 
one point of credit), the total number of 
cases (violators and nonviolators) in each 
score-class, the number of violators in each 
score-class, and the percentage of violators 
are given. Although in the original study by 
Burgess and also in the study of the 9,729 
cases violations were divided into “major” 
and “minor” and predictions calculated 
separately for each type of violation, such 
distinctions are not dealt with in the present 


37 Some of these factors had been included in 
another study (see Tibbitts, op cit.). 
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study. It would have been interesting to de- 
termine the accuracy of the prediction table 
when the distinction between “major” and 
“minor” violation is retained, but this could 
not be done because necessary information 
was not available. : 

. To illustrate the procedure in Table 5, it 
will be seen that in the score-class .“‘g—-11” 
are placed all those cases in which the num- 
ber of favorable factors was from ọ to 11. 
The total number of cases in this category 
(violators and nonviolators) is 1,676. Of this 
number, 1,004 were parole violators. This 
constitutes 59.9 per cent of the total. On the 
basis of this table, then, it should be ex- 
pected that, of a new series of cases, 59.9 per 
cent of those scoring from 9 to 11 will violate 
parole. 

A comparison between expected and ac- 
tual rates of violation will next be made. The 
data which will enable such a comparison 
are presented in Table 6. In addition to the 
combined rates, the rates of violation are 
given separately for those cases paroled in 
1939 and for those paroled in 1940. As stated 
above, Sanders found that prediction for 
subjects who were released from incarcera- 
tion during a certain period was accurate 
but that, when prediction was compared 
with actual outcome for another group of 
subjects released in a second period of time, 
prediction was very inaccurate. For that 
reason it was deemed advisable to divide the 
cases in the present study into two one-year 
periods and to compare the accuracy of the 
predictions in the two resulting groups. 

_ An examination of Table 6 will reveal the 
_ extent to which the prediction table has 
predicted accurately the outcome of the 
1,108 cases on which it has been tested. In 
regard to all cases combined, first are pre- 
sented the proportions expected to violate 
parole, then the actual number of violators, 
then the actual rate of parole violation fol- 
lowed in parentheses by the corrected rate, 
and, finally, the difference between the ex- 
pected and actual rate followed in paren- 
theses by the difference resulting from the 
corrected rate. The difference is presented 
as a negative or a positive quantity. A nega~ 
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tive quantity indicates that the actual rate 


of parole violation is less than the expected, 


‘rate. A positive quantity indicates that the 
actual rate of parole violation is more than 
the expected. Such data are also presented 
separately for those subjects paroled in 1939 
and for those paroled in 1940. 

The corrections made (the figures in 
parentheses) were necessary because the 
total rate of violation (41.1 per cent) of the 
cases used to establish the prediction table 
is different from the total rate of violation 
(27.7 per cent for the combined groups, 27.1 
per cent for the group paroled in 1939, and 
28.4 per cent for the group paroled in 1940) 
of the cases used to test the prediction table. 
The total rates of violation had to be made 
comparable before the predictive capacity 
of the prediction table could be tested. The 
procedure followed may be illustrated by 
reference to a specific instance in Table 6. 
Of those cases having from 12 to 14 favor- 
able factors, 47.6 per cent were expected to 
violate parole. Actually, 29.2 per cent of the 
1,108 cases did violate. The difference be- 
tween the prediction and the actual outcome 
is 18.4 per cent. However, of all cases in the 
follow-up study, only 27.7 per cent violated 
as compared with 41.1 per cent of the total 
in the original prediction study. To make a 
valid comparison, therefore, these figures 
had: to be adjusted. This was done by divid- 
ing 41.1 by 27.7 and multiplying the quo- 
tient by 29.2, the uncorrected percentage of 
violators. This gives a corrected figure of 
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43.3 per.cent and a corrected difference of 4.3 
per cent. In other words, in this particular 
instance, the actual outcome varied from the 
predicted outcome by 4.3 per cent. The same 
procedure, using the appropriate figures, 
was, of course, used for all instances in the 
table. 


An examination of all the figures in pa- 
rentheses in the columns designated “differ- 
ence” in Table 6 will readily demonstrate 
the remarkable accuracy of the predictions. 
In each of the small number of instances in 
which the prediction was rather inaccurate, 
there were relatively few cases involved. A 
comparison of the accuracy of the predic- 
tions for cases paroled in 1939 with that for 
cases paroled in 1940 shows no really sig- 
nificant, differences. The predictions for the 
1939 cases are only slightly more accurate 
than the predictions for the 1940 cases. 

It can be concluded that the outcome of 
cases in the present follow-up study was re- 
markably close to the outcome that had 
been predicted on the basis of a previous 
study of comparable cases, and the predic- 
tion table has been validated in this in- 
stance. This does not mean that further 
work in the field of the prediction of crimi- 
nality is not needed. It is. The conclusions 
of the present study merely point to the 
fact that there are some encouraging possi- 
bilities for fruitful research on the prediction 
of criminality. 


Cotumsus, OxIO 


IN MEMORIAM 


WILLIAM ISAAC THOMAS, 1863-1947 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 


W. I. Thomas died at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, on December 5, 1947, in his eighty- 
fifth year. He was among the very first to 
receive a doctorate in sociology and so, 
though he was not one of the founders of our. 
science, he was easily chief among the 
epigones. Men like Ward and Small had to 
fight for recognition and a place in the sun; 
Thomas could devote his energies to creative 
work instead of combat. 

And few have left more to show for their 
efforts. He wrote The Unadjusted Girl, a 
model study of an age-old social problem, 
scientific and objective, based, as was all his 
work, on verified facts, in contrast to the 
usual sentimental and reformist treatment. 
In The Child in America he gave us a defini- 
tive inventory of the agencies, organiza- 
tions, and institutions that are set up to 
guide and to correct our youth, a study 
based on firsthand investigation, admirable 
in its inclusiveness and objectively frank in 
revealing the need for more scientific pro- 
cedures—a need that still exists. His Primi- 
tive Behavior is a comprehensive study of 
preliterate life in those aspects whose com- 
parative differences are significant and fruit- 
ful to study, revealing much useful knowl- 
edge about human nature. Thomas did no 
field work but he laid under tribute a truly 
vast literature, requiring years of patient 
and expert work in the great libraries. 

He made numerous other contributions, 
but the magnum opus was, of course, The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America, cred- 
it for which he generously shared with 
Znaniecki. The work involved prodigious 
labor, its, method was rigorous and exact, 
and its contributions to theory give it a 
place among the few outstanding products 
of American sociology now numbered among 
our classics. 

Of the many useful concepts—useful be- 
cause fruitful in further’ research—one 
thinks of “crisis,” “life-organization,” “defi- 


nition of the situation,” the “four wishes,” 
and several more. But his conception of ‘‘so- 
cidl attitudes” not only has been indis- 
pensable to social psychologists but has been 
the occasion of some of the most significant 
developments in recent years in the study of 
human nature. Thomas did not coin the 
word “attitude’’—indeed he scorned neolo- 
gisms—nor was he the first to speak of the 
“attitude” of a man; but to him belongs the 
credit of making the term a scientific tool. 
He had no mathematics, but. the expert 
statisticians discovered that attitudes could 
be counted, then that they could be meas- 
ured, even that they could be deliberately 
changed into units, such as a regiment.of 
soldiers, and that the change could, in turn, 
be proved and measured. At present, atti- 
tude research occupies the energies of some 
of our most gifted men. 


Thomas came into sociology from litera- 
ture and, throughout, displayed many of the 
qualities of the artist. He was a great favor- 
ite as a lecturer, was a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, and had a large circle of devoted 
friends. 

He loved to work with his hands, and his 
hobbies were something out of the ordinary. 
Dissatisfied with the finish of a dining table, 
he contrived a better furniture polish. Find- 
ing his golf ball inferior, he invented an im- 
proved one. He had a zest for life and was 


‘never bored. He had learned, no matter 


what he was doing, to have a good.time 
doing it. 

It is good for American sociology that he 
was allowed to live out a full span of years. 
He has set a high mark and inspired many 
to emulation. To him were given the ten 
talents, and to these he faithfully added 
other ten. And, since the’ students, in the 
long run, sit in judgment on the teachers, we 
all say: Well done. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PSYCHIATRIC EXPLANATIONS OF PUBLIC OPINION 


November 16, 1947 
To the Editor: 


When I was a youngster, we used to con- 
sider it a telling argument to say to an oppo- 
nent, “Aw, you’re crazy!’ Recently a quite 
similar technique has turned up in the social 
sciences. We begin to discover psychopathic 
trends in movements with which we disagree. 
Naziism has been explained as a mass psychosis; 
anti-Semitism has been analyzed as a reaction 
of pathological personalities. It has even been 
suggested in all seriousness that the insecurity 
of Japanese adults is due in some measure to a 
particular type of toilet training in infancy. An 
article by Arthur K. Davis, “Some Sources of 
American Hostility to Russia,” in the Novem- 
ber Journal [LIII (1947), 174-83] also relies on 
this technique. Of course, the author does not 
state that all anti-Soviet Americans are crazy; 
but he does talk of “paranoid imputation of hos- 
tility to a rival foreign power,” and, if I have 
read him correctly, he implies that such mental 
mechanisms as projection and displacement of 
` affect play quite a prominent role in American 
criticisms of Russia. 

Dr. Davis’ case is not entirely implausible; 
my demurrer is based solely on considerations 
of scientific method. The imputation of uncon- 
scious motives must be based on adequaie evi- 
dence. Anyone who has ever worked in a guid- 


ance clinic knows how much painstaking work _ 


is necessary before the unconscious motivation 
of even a single individual can be identified with 
reasonable assurance. After weeks of study a 


team of experts will often fail to agree entirely - 


in such cases. To uncover the unconscious mo- 
tivation of the entire American people with 
anything like scientific certainty would bea task 
of staggering difficulty. If a carefully stratified 
sample of a few thousand citizens could be 
studied at length by an expert corps of psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and sociologists, then at 
least some tentative generalizations could be 
stated. It would not be an easy task, however. 
Public opinion polls show a considerable margin 
of error when they study the mere overt atti- 


tudes of the American people. The difficulty 


‘would be multiplied enormously if one should 


attempt to discover the unconscious motivation 
underlying these attitudes, unsuspected as it is 
to the interviewees themselves. Yet Dr. Davis 
attacks this extraordinarily difficult problem 
without any direct empirical evidence. 

Dr. Davis states correctly that sociologists, 
“unlike natural scientists, still have the prob- 
lem of selling themselves to the public.” Perhaps 
we shall begin to sell ourselves when we cease 
armchair theorizing on the basis of uncontrolled 
random observation and begin to worry a bit 
more about sample designs, standard errors, ob- 
jectivity, and control. To suggest a hypothesis, 
even when it is a plausible one, is no great con- 
tribution to science. The American public is 
going to be impressed only in so far as we pre- 
sent generalizations rigorously justified by hard 


facts. Science itself demands that. 


(REv.) PauL HANLY FurFey 


Catholic University of America 


REJOINDER 


November 24, 1947 
To the Editor: 


Professor: Furfey has correctly interpreted 
me as saying that such mechanisms as projec- 
tion and displacement may play an important 
role in American criticism of Russia. I stand by 
that statement. These concepts are part of a 
much broader systematic theory of widely ac- 
cepted validity. If Professor Furfey wishes to 
deny categorically the considerable work done 
thus far in institutional theory and analytical 
psychology, that is his privilege. But the prog- 
ress of science has invariably come from the 
gradual refinement of existing theoretical sche- 
mas, not from their flippant and wholesale dis- 
missal (see his first paragraph). Let Professor 
Furfey face this issue directly and declare him- 
self, i 
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His criticism emphasizes empirical evidence 
exclusively, the value of which I am the last to 
deny. But to equate science with ‘‘fact-finding” 
is a naive misconception of scientific method. 
Science is a system of logically interrelated ab- 
stract propositions having empirical referents— 
a system from which tentative deductions and 
predictions may be made. This was my method. 
A not inconsiderable body of systematic ab- 
stractions bearing on social and personality 
structure now exists. In my paper I clearly cited 
some of this work as my point of departure. My 
application of these general propositions to the 
problem of American hostility toward Russia is 
very far from “random observation.” It is ob- 
servation in terms of an integrated conceptual 
scheme which has proved fruitful in other 
studies (also cited). One may question my use 
of the scheme or the general status of the 
scheme itself, or both. I should welcome a dis- 
cussion on that level. Yet Professor Furfey 
never even mentions these central issues. 

His criticism completely ignores two cate- 
gories—institutional ethnocentrism and institu- 
tional rivalry—of the three under which I dis- 
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cussed some aspects of American% hostility 
toward Russia. Those two are essential to my 
thesis,. since they link it to the more general 
system of theory indicated above. Taking a part 
for the whole is an obvious and superficial logi- 
cal fallacy, appropriate in propaganda but out 
of place ina commentary on scientific method. 

Professor Furfey’s criticism overlooks the 
limitations which I carefully and repeatedly set 
to my discussion. His statement that plausible 
hypotheses are no great contribution to science 
suggests a distressing unawareness of the his- 
tory of science. His proposed design for experi- 
mental evidence on Soviet-American hostility is 
highly debatable. “Solely on considerations of 


‘scientific method” his criticism entirely misses 


the mark. It is loaded with ad hominem and 
emotional overtones, however engagingly ex- 
pressed (see his first paragraph). 

I find but one relevant implication in his let- 
ter: that there is a great deal more work to be 
done on such topics as mass movements and 
hostility in social life. We knew this before. 


, ARTHUR Kent DAVIS 
Union College 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Barnard College, Columbia University — 
In May, 1934, the Women’s Organization 
for National Prohibition Reform established 
a fellowship for women college graduates 
who show promise of usefulness in public 
service. Under the conditions of this gift a 
fellowship of $1,800 is now being offered for 
a year of graduate study at any approved 
college or university in one of the fields of 
the social sciences. This fellowship is award- 
ed annually by the faculty of Barnard Col- 
lege, not later than May t. In order to give 
candidates from all regions of the United 
States an equal chance, the fellowship is 
awarded annually within different parts of 
the country. Candidates for 1948-49 must 
be graduates of approved institutions in the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas. 

Applications must be submitted on the 
regular application form, which will be fur- 
nished by the chairman of the committee on 
request. Applications and recommendations 
must reach the committee not later than 
April 1, 1948. The committee consists of 
S. Stansfeld Sargent, chairman; Conrad 
Arensberg; Basil Rauch; and Millicent C. 
McIntosh. 


University of California.—Reinhard Ben- 
dix has been appointed assistant professor. 
He will teach courses in social organization, 
collective behavior, and social theory. 


Chinese Sociological Society.—The eight- 
eenth annual meeting was held in October at 
Nanking at the National Central Univer- 
sity, Ginling College for Women, and the 
National Ministry of Social Affairs. The so- 
ciety is presided over by a standing commit- 
tee of three, Dr. Sun Pen-wen, founder of 
_ the society and of the Chinese Sociological 


Review, who has just celebrated the comple- 
tion of his twentieth year of teaching soci- 
ology at National Central University, Nan- 
king; Dr. Chen Ta; and Dr. Kou. Since 
Dr. Kou had gone to England to lecture a 
year and Dr. Chen” was still absent in the 
United States, Dr. Sun Pen-wen was the 
only member of the committee present. He 
opened the meetings with a brief history of 
the Chinese Sociological Society. Ku Cheng- ` 
kang, the minister of social affairs, spoke on . 
the help that sociological research has ren- 

dered to the Ministry of Social Affairs in the 

past and of the questions on which they 


. hoped to receive help from the sociologists 


in the future. Mr. T’ien, vice-minister of 
education, spoke on the connection between 
education and sociological research. A paper 
on the “Social and Economic Status of the 
Chinese Family” was read by Dr. Lewis 
S. C. Smythe of Nanking University. Eight- 
een other speakers reported on sociological 
research, social surveys, and ethnological 
studies. Besides Dr. Smythe’s paper there 
were two others given in English, one by 
Mrs. Beulah Ong Kwoh of the Ginling Col- 
lege for Women on “The Occupational 
Status of American-born Chinese College 
Graduates in the United States” (excerpts 
of which were published in the American ` 
Journal of Sociology, LIII [November, 
1947], 192-200) and an outline or summary 
of the ‘Position of Woman in Early China” 
by Albert O’Hara of National Central Uni- 
versity. A lively discussion took place on 
(1) the type of student in the universities 
which should be encouraged in social re- 
search, (2) how to strengthen and improve 
the present sociological research, (3) how to 
improve the relations between departments 
of sociology and social administration and 
the social work agencies, and (4) the ques- 
tion of the occupation of university gradu- 
ates in sociology. 
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Cornell University —Edward L. Bernays, 


New York public relations counsel and a 
Cornell graduate, class of 1912, has given 


. funds to set up the “Edward L. Bernays | 


Lectures on the New Industrial Relations— 
a Challenge to America.” The lectures are 
for the promotion of greater understanding 
between management and labor. 


- Eastern. Sociological Society —The 1948 
meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society 
will be held on April 24 and 25 at the Berke- 
ley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey. The morning session of the twenty- 
fourth will be devoted to the reports on cur- 
rent research projects. Papers given at this 
session will be selected from those submitted 
for consideration by the Committee of Re- 
search Projects, of which Jack Riley of 
Rutgers University is chairman and C. 


Wright Mills of Columbia and Nathan L.. 


Whetten of the University of Connecticut 
are members. Communications on these 
should be sent to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. Other plans for the program are 
now in process. 

Donald Young of the Social Science Re- 
search Council is president of the society, 
and Bernhard J. Stern of Columbia Univer- 
sity is the secretary-treasurer. 


Enfance-—A new journal, entitled En- 
fance, is to appear in France in the spring of 
the year. Dr. Henri Wallon, professor at 
the Collége de France, will be the editor. 
Georges Friedmann, professor of labor prob- 
lems at the Conservatoire National des Arts 
et Métiers, is to be a collaborating editor. 
The editors would like to hear of articles and 
of research projects in the field of the soci- 
ology and psychology of infancy and child- 
. hood. 


Fisk University—The Race Relations 
Department of the American Missionary 
Association has published, at Fisk Univer- 
sity Press, People vs. Property: Race Re- 
strictive Covenants in Housing by Herman 

H. Long and Charles S. Johnson. 
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Florida State University—The recent 


legislature made the Florida State College 
for Women coeducational and changed its 
name to the Florida State University. This 
is the first time that a leading institution for 
women has been made coeducational. 

The separation of the department of so- 
cial work and the department of sociology 
was made effective with the academic year 
1947-48. Sociology remains in the college of 


arts and sciences while social work has been ’ 


placed in the. recently created division of 
applied social sciences. 

- Lester S. Pearl of the department of so- 
cial work is on leave of absence. He is taking 


graduate work at the University of North’ 


Carolina and teaching a course in marriage. 

Edwin Hartz, J. Benjamin Beyrer, and 
Frederick J. Hicks have been added to the 
staff. 

In the department of sociology a com- 
pletely new staff has been secured, with the 
exception of the chairman. Coyle E. Moore 
and Lester S. Pearl went to the department 
of social work, Dr. Moore becoming the 
head of the department and director of the 
division of applied social sciences. 

Melvin J. Williams and Marcus W. Col- 
lins have been appointed associate pro- 
fessors. Milton Charles has been appointed 
assistant professor. Lois Goldman and Hugh 
Edgar Murphy have been appointed in- 
structors. 


University of Illinois——Richard Dewey 
has been appointed assistant professor of so- 
ciology. Dr. Dewey has taught at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Butler University, and 
Lawrence College. His work will be courses 
on urban sociology. 

Robert Bierstedt has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of sociology. He has taught 


- at Columbia University, Bennington Col- 


lege, and Wellesley College and was for al- 
most three years a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy. He will offer courses on soci- 
ological methods and principles. ; 
Donald Wray has been appointed EA 
in sociology and research assistant in the In- 


stitute of Labor and Industrial Relations. . 


r 
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He has had three years of experience as a 
research worker in Illinois industries on 
various problems concerning human rela- 
tions in industry and last year taught at the 
University of Cincinnati. He will offer a 
course on human relations in industry. 
Margaret, Chandler has been appointed 


instructor in sociology and instructor in the 
division of general studies. Dr. Chandler has 


taught at Englewood Junior College in © 


Chicago and at Aurora College. 

The department of sociology has appoint- 
ed six new assistants: Richard Robbins, who 
has been an assistant in sociology at Wash- 
ington State College; Robert E. Corley, who 
was in the Army of the United States for 
four years, stationed in Newfoundland; 
Herman Frankel, who was a first lieutenant 
in the Army Air Force, serving as pilot with 


the Air Transport Command; Albert Simone ` 


and Jrmundine McDonald, to instruct in 
quiz sections of the course on the family; 
and Emily Dunn Scott, who has been ap- 
pointed research assistant to J. W. Albig, 
chairman of the department. 


International Conference on Mental Hygiene. 
—The International Committee for Mental 
Hygiene is proposing the formation of a 
World Federation for Mental Health which 
“will replace the present International Com- 
mittee and which will be incorporated some 
time within the next few months. At the 
congress meetings in London in August, 
1948, a permanent constitution and bylaws 
will be adopted by the World Federation for 
Mental Health and a board will be organized 
consisting of democratically elected delegates 
_ from many countries. The New World Fed- 
eration for Mental Health will then apply 
to U.N.E.S.C.O. and the World Health Or- 
ganization of the United Nations for recog- 
nition as the official international voluntary 
organization in the field of mental health. 

The forthcoming congress will provide an 
opportunity for professional groups from 
many nations to begin work together to- 
ward common mental-health goals. Recom- 
- mendations formulated at the congress will 
serve as a base for national and internation- 
al planning’ for referral to W.H.O. and 
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U.N.E.S.C.O. Thus, for the first time, 
mental-health planning on a world scale is 
about to begin, and this congress is the first 
step. 

The International Conference on Mental . 
Hygiene at the London meeting, August 
16-21, 1948, is organized about the topic, 
“What Has War Done to the Children of the’ 
World, and What Can We Do about It?” 
Some commissions in other countries no 
doubt will choose a similar focus. Potential 
participants are still at liberty to form com- 
missions on any subject stated in the origi- 
nal program, and their reports will be con- 
sidered by the program committee. No 
group which has already started working on 
a topic is expected to change. The new sub- 
ject is broad enough to include the contribu- 
tions of a great number of leaders in mental 
hygiene and will be of intense interest to all 
countries. Any representative of any profes- 


‘sion or any lay person who has a contribu- 


tion to make may be asked to join a com- 
mission or may form his own commission if 
he wishes. Appropriate national or local as- 
sociations may form commissions, such as 
parent-teacher associations or child-study 
groups. 

The United States is divided into five re- 
gions, each with a regional chairman, as fol- 
lows: I, Northeast Region: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont,’ Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. Chairman, Miss 
Marian McBee, State Charities Aid Associ- 
ation, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York ro, New York. II, Southeast Region: 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana. Chairman; Dr. George 
H. Preston, Board of Mental Hygiene, 330 
North Charles Street, Baltimore 1, Mary- 
land. III, Central Northwest Region: Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota. Chairman, Dr. Leo H. 
Bartemeier, 250 General Motors Building, | 
Detroit, Michigan. IV, Central Southwest 
Region: Missouri, Arkansas, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Wyoming, Colo- ° 
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trado, New Mexico. Chairman, Dr. Lewis 
L. Robbins; Menninger Clinic, Topeka, 
Kansas. V, Far West Region: Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada, California. Chairman, Dr. Martha 
MacDonald, Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Palo Alto, California. — 


University of Miami-—tThe chair of hu- 
man relations has been endowed by a Miami 
Beach realtor, Benjamin E. Bronston, 
through the National Council of Christians 
and Jews. Under the endowment Gordon W. 
Lovejoy is directing classroom investiga- 
tions of intergroup tension, supplemented 
by field studies. 

A human relations library has been en- 
dowed at the school by Max Orivitz, a 
Miami Beach resident. 


University of Minnesota—Through an 
oversight the name of Van B. Shaw, who re- 
ceived his Master’s degree in July, 1946, was 
omitted from the census published in the 
July issue of the American Journal of Soci- 
ology. The title of his thesis is: “Relationship 
between Crime Rates and Certain Popula- 
tion Characteristics in Minnesota Coun- 
ties.’ Mr. Shaw is now on the faculty of 
Stephens College in the social studies divi- 
sion. 


University of North Carolina—Donald 
S. Klaiss has resigned to accept a position 
with the University of Arizona. 

Research in marriage and family rela- 
tionships is temporarily under. the guidance 
of Lester Pearl and Wayne Kernodle, who 
worked under the late Ernest R. Groves. 

Daniel O. Price has been appointed lec- 
turer in social statistics and is in charge of 
the statistical laboratory. 

Hilda Kuper of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, Ph.D. from the London School of 


Economics, will teach a course on native ' 


peoples and cultures of Africa. She is also 
engaged in research on race in the South. 

A departmental library in sociology, an- 
thropology, and city and regional planning 
is being developed in connection with the 


laboratory and workshop of the Institute _ 
- for Research in Social Science. 
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Recent publications or books now in press 
by members of the department of sociology 
and anthropology include Howard W. 
Odum, The Way of the South and Under- 
standing Society (both by Macmillan, 1947); 
Harold D. Meyer, Community Recreation 
Guide (Heath [in press]); S. H. Hobbs, Jr., 
North Carolina Today (University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947); John P. Gillin, 
Moche: A Peruvian Coastal Community 
(Smithsonian Institution, 1947); The Ways 
of Men (Appleton-Century-Crofts [in press}) 
and Introductory Sociology (Macmillan [in 
press]); and Hilda Kuper, An African Aris- 
tocracy (Oxford Press, 1947). 


Pacific Sociological Society —The annual 
meeting will be held at Santa Barbara, 


` California, on April 29 and 30 and May 1," 


1948. The headquarters of the meeting will ` 
be at the Carrillo Hotel. Local arrangements 
are in the charge of Gwynne Nettler, Santa 
Barbara College; and inquiries concerning 
membership may be addressed to Leonard 
Bloom at the University of California at 
Los nee 


Unnes of Pittsburgh—David B. 
Rogers, who has charge of the work in 
criminology and juvenile delinquency, has - 
been promoted to professor of sociology. 


‘Walter Rome, chief probation officer of the 


juvenile court, is a lecturer in the depart- 
ment, working with Dr. Rogers. 
John Biesanz has joined the staff as asso- 


„ciate professor of sociology and anthropolo- 


gy. Dr. Biesanz recently returned from the 
University of: Panama where he taught one 
year under the auspices of the cultural re- 
lations program of the State Department. 

John Howard Rowland has joined the 
staff as assistant professor. Dr. Rowland is 


continuing his studies in the field of radio _ . 


and mass communication. 

Harold Phelps’s Contemporary Social 
Problems recently appeared in its third edi- 
tion. 

Verne Wright is president of the Pitts- 
burgh Housing Association. 

Lawrence Hugo is in charge of the under- 
graduate work in social problems. Robert 


w 
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Carver is giving a course in urban commu- 
nities. Margaret Isaly is developing a course 
in elementary research methods to be given 
in connection with the introductory course. 


Princeton University —“Cities in Transi- 
tion—the Causes and Consequences of 
Metropolitan Decentralization” is the title 
of a series of public lectures which the Bu- 


reau of Urban Research is sponsoring. 


The program is: I, “The Changing Popu- 
lation Pattern of the Modern City,” Tues- 
day, March 2, 7:45 P.M.; speaker, Philip M. 
Hauser, professor of sociology, University of 
Chicago. II,.“Time, Space, and the City’s 
Physical Readjustment,” Thursday, March 
4, 4 P.M.; speaker, Henry S. Churchill, ar- 
chitect. TTI, “The Economic Theory of Ur- 
ban Expansion,” Monday, March 8, 4 P.M.; 
speaker, Homer Hoyt, urban real estate 
consultant. IV, “Governmental Problems 
of Urban Decentralization,” Wednesday, 
March 10, 7:45 P.M.; speaker, Joseph D. 
McGoldrick, lawyer, and former controller 
of New York City. V, “The Defense of Cities 
in Aerial Warfare,” Thursday, March 11, 
7:45 P.M.; speaker, Ansley J. Coale, Prince- 
ton University. 


‘Research Council on Problems of Alcohol. 
—Joseph Hirsch, associate director, has 
been granted an extended leave of absence 
to assume the position of director of public 
information, World Health Organization, 
Interim Commission, of the United Nations. 


Southwestern Sociological Society—Now 
available, Criminology: A Select College Li- 
brary Resources List compiled by L. Eliza- 
beth Thomas, bibliographer of the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College Library, and pub- 


‘ lished for free distribution by the Research 


Foundation, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater. Approximately twenty southern 
and southwestern sociologists, teachers of 
criminology, contributed for cross-classifica- 
tion in this list titles of one hundred books 
which they thought should be in libraries of 
colleges wherever criminology is taught. The 
final master-series includes all publications 
mentioned by three or more judges. This 
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check list, three thousand copies of which 
are being published, is the second of its kind. 
sponsored by the Southwestern Sociological 
Society in the belief that carefully organized 
lists in standard sociological teaching fields 
of a length not beyond the resources of small 
college libraries might make a genuine con- 
tribution to postwar teaching and encourage 
the quick removal of arrearages accumulat- 
ed during depression and war years. 

The first list (Paul B. Foreman and 
Mozell C. Hill, The Negro in the United 
States: A Bibliography (Stillwater: Research 
Foundation of Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
1947], 24 pp.), published in an issue of one 
thousand copies, was out of print six months 
after publication. The remaining few copies 
of the first list have recently been released 
for general distribution and are available 
from the Research Foundation without 
charge. 


Vanderbilt University—The new Insti- 
tute for Brazilian Studies will offer a special 
six weeks’ summer session in 1948, dealing 
with the study of Brazil in particular and of 
Latin America in general. The course will 
last from June 11 to July 17. 


Western Michigan College—A valuable 
compilation of his own writings and related 
documents and publications concerning 
rural education, covering 1896-1946, has 
been presented to the library of Western 
Michigan College by Ernest Burnham, pro- 
fessor emeritus of rural education and rural 
sociology. The gift was made as a memorial 
to the deceased wife of the donor, Grace 
Armstrong Burnham, in recognition of her 
“creative co-operation.” Dr. Burnham, na- 
tionally known as a pioneer in rural educa- 
tion, studied it for fifty years at first hand in - 
forty-four states, Canada, and six European 
countries and was active in the work of the 
rural department of the National Education 
Association and the American Country Life 
Association, which he served as president. 

Dr. William McKinley Robinson suc- 
ceeded Dr. Burnham as head of the depart- 
ment of rural life and education at Western 
Michigan College. 
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The Way of the South: Toward the Regional Bal- 
ance of America. By Howarp W. Opnum. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. vi+350. 
$3.00. ae 
Superficially it appears to be a strange in- 

congruity that the least literate section of this 


. country should also be the most self-conscious 


and regionally articulate. Much of our best in- 
digenous literature’ has come out of the South, 
and certainly regionalism as a basis for social 
analysis and planning owes much of its develop- 
ment to the leadership of a southern sociologist, 
Howard W. Odum. The Way of the South is Pro- 
fessor Odum’s latest contribution to the under- 
standing of a region which for more than three- 
quarters of a century has been on the defensive 
and which only recently has begun to act as if 
it were an integral part of the United States. 
There is still a widespread feeling in the South, 
however, that its “distinctive” ways are mis- 


understood beyond its borders, and this is re- - 


ciprocated by interested outsiders who think 
that some of its “peculiar” ways do indeed re- 
quire special explanation. 

Professor Odum’s book is neither an apology 
nor a defense and represents the kind of ap- 
proach needed to interpret the South to itself 
and to the country at large. Apparently intend- 
ed for the lay. reader rather than for the special- 
ist, it touches, in passing, upon a wide range of 
topics and is written in an impressionistic, some- 
what rambling style. The juxtaposition of prose 
and a Whitmanesque type of verse, of sociologi- 
cal fact and acknowledged literary fiction, is a 
little confusing in places, but on the whole the 
diverse ingredients are effectively put together. 

Using his broad concepts of resources and 
folk, the author delineates the background and 
inheritance from the Old South, giving a bal- 
anced view of the “grandeur that was not” as 
well as the “glory that was.” He emphasizes the 
role of the “middle folk” and the “common 
man” throughout the history of the region and 
looks at a number of facets of the race problem 
which are not seen or are disregarded by many 
sociologists. Physical and human resources, 
class and caste structure, religion, provincial 
symbols in folk song and music, politics, educa- 


tion, northern and southern points of mutual 
suspicion and cleavage, and recent indications 
of regional and national maturity—-these and . 
many more topics are handled with considerable 
insight. . PON 

Stemming from a long period of research in a 
multitude of southern problems, the book gives 
the impression of being the product of reflective 
thinking set forth rather casually for the gener- 
al reader. Although the volume shows careful 
objectivity for one who manifestly is deeply 
attached to the culture and society which he is 
describing and analyzing, in the reviewer’s opin- 
ion a presentation of this sort would have been 
strengthened rather than weakened if Professor 
Odum, who is undoubtedly entitled to speak 
with authority, had been more categorical in 
expressing himself. There is no evasion of 
“touchy” matters, to be sure, but some of the 
issues could be handled more incisively and con- 
clusively. 

Locan WILSON 

Tulane University 


- The Proper Bostonians. By CLEVELAND AMORY. 


Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1947. 

Pp. 381. $4.50. 

Cleveland Amory has made in this book a 
real contribution to sociological knowledge. Al- 
though many of his facts were culled from docu- 
ments reflecting formal and informal events of 
the past, he could hardly have been able to re- 
cord many of his personal observations if he 
himself had not been a Proper Bostonian. This 
is particularly true of his description of club life 
in Boston and at Harvard. He has succeeded to 
a marked degree in reviewing the behavior of 
the Boston élite from within and from without. 

Mr. Amory émphasizes that the “Proper 
Bostonians” are only a small segment of those 
residing in Boston and its enviréns. The influ- 
ence they have exerted in both the city and the 
nation has been out of proportion to their num- 
ber. While the author records that individually 
many Proper Bostonians have been leaders in 
national affairs, he implies that collectively they 
have représented what might be called a cult 
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bound to a rigidly traditional code of behavior. 
This cult is a highly integrating one for those 
accepted into its fellowship. Its exclusiveness 
adds to its strength. It has its own symbol sys- 
tem with its gods and taboos. It reveres the 
family and its achievements. At the same time, 
the Proper Bostonians have among their num- 
bers individuals who profess such differentiated 
theological concepts as Unitarians and Episco- 
palians. 

Mr. Amory writes of the provincialism of the 
Proper Bostonians as a group despite the fact 
that many of the fortunes of the “First Fami- 
lies” were founded upon foreign trade or ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of some of 
the more distant sections of this country. Many 
of the “First Families” have been content to live 
their entire lives in the security of homes, among 

_ their intimate associates, Those living in the 
more remote parts of the country have been in 
a sense foreigners to Boston’s élite. He writes of 
their generous spirit in “wholesale charity” and 
compares it with their peculiar form of ‘retail 
penury”; of their respect for customs and their 
lack of manners. All this with an affectionate 
understanding and a keen sense of humor. 

He recognizes that this closely circumscribed 
interacting group is losing some of its power and 
a little of its prestige as the total society be- 
comes more complex. New fortunes are being 
made by individuals who could never become 
real Proper Bostonians but who are threatening 
to usurp at least some of the kudos of the First 
Families. . 

By recording how the élite of Boston has 
acted and how it has achieved its solidarity, 
Mr. Amory has set a pattern which could well 
be followed by careful research into the behav- 
ior patterns of the élite in other American 
communities. Sociologists and anthropologists 
have made extremely valuable studies of a 
‘number of American communities in which the 
functioning of our class system has been de- 
scribed in careful detail. However, there is a 
glamor in a special study of the behavior of any 
élite, and the average American may be better 
able to understand and become interested in the 
American social scene with its complex of values 
if the behavior of those at the top of the’social 
scale can be portrayed clearly and with a gen- 
erous sense of humor. This might also set the 
stage for a more realistic understanding of the 
problems with which the underprivileged in our 
country are forced to contend. 

Josian O. Low 


Chicago 
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Post-war Problems of Migration. By IRENE B. 
TAEUBER, ef al. Papers presented at the 
Round Table on Population Problems, 1946 
Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund. . 
New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1947. 
Pp. 173. $1.00, 


These papers are grouped into three sections: 
world aspects of migration, immigration to the 
United States, internal migration within the 
United States. 

As in most collections of papers, the indi- 
vidual contributions vary in their scope, com- 
prehensiveness, and scholarship. In the first sec- 
tion there are papers by Irene Taeuber, Kings- 
ley Davis, and Dudley Kirk. They concern 
themselves with the migration potentials of 
Asia, Latin America, and Europe, respectively. 
Mrs. Taeuber presents, in about thirty pages, a 
thorough assessment of the factors involved in, 
the past and future growth of Monsoon Asia, 
with emphasis upon the role of migration. Japan 
is selected for illustrative materials. The author 
concludes, with adequate substantiating evi- 
dence, that migration throughout the history of 
Asia has seemed to diffuse people and culture but 
not to solve population problems. The familial 
mores centering around high fertility arid large 
families were transferred to areas of in-migra- 
tion, which resulted in an increase of the number 
of people living under pressure rather than in 
relief of the pressure on available resources. 


Dr. Davis, writing on the future migration 
into Latin America, states: “Latin America can- 
not attract the kind of immigrants it wants and 
does not want the kind it can attract; and it 
does not need mass immigration anyway.” The 
Latin-American immigration policy has been 
directed toward securing agricultural, rather 
than industrial, personnel, yet the city seems to 
be the receiving area of incoming migrants. 
Asiatics might be willing to migrate into the 
agricultural territories, but the oriental exclu- 
sion policies of the United States have been 
adopted by the Latin-American countries. Fur- 
thermore, the present and potential natural in- 
crease of population of Latin America is suf- 
ficient to fill the available open spaces. 

Dudley Kirk’s article on past and future 
European migrations loses much of its instruc- 
tive value because of Davis’ article which pre- 
cedes his. As a matter of fact, both Davis and 
Kirk seem to belabor rather heavily the well- 
taken point that those who wish to migrate are 
not necessarily those desired by countries of 
immigration. Perhaps careful editing of the 


` 


contributed papers of the ee would have 
minimized this repetition. 


The second section includes papers by Carter 


Goodrich, E. P. Hutchinson, Warren S. Thomp- 
- son, and Maurice R. Davie. Dr. Goodrich’s pap- 
er comprises a Brief of materials released by the 
International Labour Office. on international 
standards toward which the organization of 
migration should conform. E. P. Hutchinson 


summarizes the immigration laws and policies’ 


of the United States. Warren S. Thompson’s 
paper presents his opinions on the implications 
of a larger immigration into the United States. 
` “Our choice as regards European immigration 
seems to me to lie between a mere trickle from 
northern, western and central Europe or a 
larger number... from southern and south- 
eastern Europe.” These future migrants, as 
those from the past, will live largely in the 
‘ “blighted” areas of our crowded cities, breeding 
dependency, delinquency, and disease. Thomp- 
son proceeds further to explore the economic 
implications of immigration and finds that im- 
migrants probably have not greatly hindered 
the labor movement, probably have not caused 
a depression of wages, etc. His arguments are 
reasonable, though he presents little or no evi~ 
dence with which to buttress them. i 
Dr. Davie’s paper comprises a summary of 
the conclusions concerning refugee information 
which are mòre fully discussed in Refugees of 


America. A sample study shows that refugees | 


have adjusted themselves to our ways of life and 
have added to our cultural enrichment. 

The last section of the book includes three 
papers on recent trends of internal migration 
within the United States and one on a projection 
of urban growth and migration. Conrad Taeu- 
ber and Henry S. Shryock, drawing upon data 
gathered by their respective agencies (the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics and the Bureau 
of the Census), give clear and adequate pictures, 
of trends in rural-urban migration and wartime 
shifts in the civilian population. Students who 
have followed these phenomena for the past few 
years will find convenient summaries in both 
these papers. Ira De A. Reid has less material 
to draw upon for his discussion of Negro migra- 
tion during the war. He exploits the existing 
data, but more light is needed on the topic. 

In the concluding paper of the volume, Philip 
M. Hauser and Hope T. Eldridge bravely pro- 
ject urban population and net cityward migra- 
tion to the year 2000. Their assumptions and 
methods seem reasonable enough, and they are 
to be credited with both courage and ingenuity. 
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The volume as a whole should prove useful 
and convenient for students and teachers i in the 
field of population. 

ELEANOR H. Bani 
Chicago 


The Cultural Approach: Another Way in Inter- 
national Relations. By Ruta McMurry and 
Mona Ler. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. Hae: 
$3.50. i 


As a technical study of the cultural propa- 
ganda carried on by the major powers in recent - 
years, this is indeed an excellent piece of work. 
It passes in review the efforts of France, Ger- 
many, Japan, the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, 


Latin America, and the United States in the ‘” 


field of international cultural activities, dis- 
cusses their organization, and tries to define 
their distinctive characteristics. While some of 
the descriptions are rather sketchy and incom- 
plete and some of the characterizations might 
have been more penetrating, the authors give us ` 
here valuable information on a field which has 
generally been neglected and has, at best, been 
treated as a side line of international activities 
of temporary—or, in anv case, of scene 
importance. 

The authors are right in saying, “In view af 
their increasing use as an arm of foreign policy 
by Governments throughout the world, no na- 
tion can afford to ignore these programs or to 


‘underestimate their importance.” Since the 


authors recognize this connection between 
foreign policy and international cultural ef- 
forts, the general philosophical setting into 
which they put:the descriptive and,analytical ` 
part of their book is hard to understand. For they 
seem to believe, as the subtitle of the book— 
Another Way in International Relations—-would ` 
indicate, that governments have a choice be- 
tween policies pursuing national objectives of a. 
political, military, or economic character and 
policies furthering international understanding 


through cultural activities.: That juxtaposition 


flies in the face of the evidence which the au- 
thors themselves adduce. For all governments 
have used international cultural efforts as in- 
struments of national policies. The concept of a 

foreign office sitting in a political vacuum and ` 
spreading good will and understanding through- 
out the world for the love of it has no relation 
to the actualities of international politics. Gov- ` 
ernments make use of political, military, eco- 
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nomic, and cultural instruments for the purpose 
of pursuing their national policies. There is only 
one way in international relations, but that way 
has several lanes; one of them is cultural 
activity. 

If it constitutes a claim to praise to assemble 
on five pages a maximum of trivialities, half- 
truths, and absurdities, drenched in grandilo- 
quence and pomposity, then the Introduction by 
Mr. Archibald MacLeish is worthy of the 
highest praise. Í 

Hane J. MorcGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


A Plan for a Democratic Public Opinion. By 
Josrrx Facci. Box 716, Falls Church, Vir- 
ginia: Published by the author, 1947. 
Pp. 104. $1.00, : 


This is an essay on the problem of bringing 
the media of mass communication into the 
service of all citizens. The basic position is that 
in a free country control of the government by 
and for the people means control of press, radio, 
and other mass media which form the opinions 
of “over ninety percent of the people.” At 
present these agencies are privately owned or 
overwhelmingly dominated by business groups 
organized on a gigantic scale; they tend, there- 
fore, to reflect and to promote the interests of 
these groups instead of performing the vital 
political function of informing the public and 
facilitating free public discussion and sound 
democratic decisions. 

The author reviews with considerable docu- 
mentation various proposed solutions. He re- 
jects government operation or control; holds 
that sensible regulatory laws, while useful, offer 


' no real solution; and believes that self-regula- 


tion of press and radio is largely hopeless. He 
then presents a provocative proposal of his own: 


-people’s councils on research and information 


~-agencies financed by the federal government 
but absolutely free from political intervention 
representing “a union between social science 
and the mass of the people.” The function of the 
councils will be to secure the dissemination and 
full and free interpretation of all facts that are 
of public interest. The author sets forth in a 
series of brief chapters the principles of or- 
ganization and the advantages of the proposed 
councils. 

He also appends twenty-five or more brief 
commentaries on his proposal by well-known 


ments suggesting another intention, 
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scholars, public officials, publicists, labor lead- 
ers, and others. Most of these recognize the 
cogency of Mr. Facci’s analysis but question the 
feasibility of his constructive proposals. They 
question particularly the possibility of main- 
taining the freedom of the councils if they de- 
pend for their support upon congressional ap- 
propriations. 

The author came to this country in 1929 
after a distinguished governmental career in 
Italy in the field of international trade relations. 
During the war he held successively responsible 
positions in the Department of Justice, the 
Federal Communications Commission, and the 
Office of War Information. Since 1945 he has 
returned to his pre-war interests—research and 
writing in support of a democratic, as opposed 
to any form of totalitarian, social organization. 


CLYDE W. Hart 


National Opinion Research Center 


Social Relations and Structures: A Study in Prin- 
ciples of Sociology. By E. T. HILLER. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xii+ 692. 
$4.50. 

This book is designed as a text in introduc- 
tory courses in sociology. From the jacket we 
learn that it is the first such text to achieve the 
objective of establishing “a clear field of con- 
cept and fact that distinguishes sociology from 
the other social sciences,” Someone should have 
acquainted the publishers with the works of 
Park and Burgess, Dawson and Gettys, Gins- 
berg, Reuter and Hart, and several other au- 
thors of texts having a relatively unified presen- 
tation before this statement was allowed to ap- 
pear in print. 

The most distinctive features of this book 
are its orientation along two lines: first, there is 
the assumption that sociology “concerns itself 
with the whole field of social relations, especially 
those which are regulated by norms and institu- 
tions”; that the “social is not the opposite of 
culture .... it is a special phase of culture con- 
tent.” The second orientation is the book’s “dis- 
tinct and consistent ethical tone.” 

Although one can find some isolated state- 
the au- . 
thor’s entire treatment is set by the implication 
that the field of sociology is the study of norma- 
tively patterned relationships. Societies, not so- 
ciety, are of central concern. “When the con- 
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cept society is used vaguely, it seems to refer to 
some indefinite part or even t> all the peoples of 
the world. In a valid sense it is restricted to a 
culture-unified population” "p. 650). “Society 
is built out of cultural materials” (p. 18). Fur- 
ther: “When and to the extent that we share 
actively in a culture, evaluate one another posi- 
. tively, and cooperate in the common concerns 
of collective living, we are members of a'so- 
ciety” (p. 246). The outlook is consistent. The 
work contains a detailed presentation of social 
organization largely in terms of norms and 
statuses. It says little or nothing about the na- 
ture of social change. When changes are men- 
tioned, the student has no framework for ex- 
plaining those changes. In short, we have a pic- 
ture of a static social world As one might ex- 
pect, human personality is treated primarily in 
terms of individuals acting In normative situa- 
tions. 

The rise of culture itself remains obscure be- 
cause of its close identification with society. 
There is little possibility in this scheme for see- 
ing patterns of life as the products of human 


association—of society—for the author has dis- ` 


carded that “vague” use of the term. Likewise, 
` the framework does not lend itself to under- 
standing how underlying, dynamic, collective 
experiences produce new types of cultural con- 
. tent. One indirect explanation of change ap- 
pears in the discussion of sociative and dissocia- 
tive relations. The former are those involving 
“interrelated functioning,” while the latter are 
those that disrupt such interrelztions. How 
` these disruptions appear is not indicated. 

The tendency tc identify society with cul- 
ture has other results. We are told, for example, 
that it is possible to distinguish between social 
actions and other kinds of behavior. The dif- 
ferences reside in the objec:s upon which “‘the 
effort is directed, the results to be reached, and 
the meaning the actions have in the culture or in 
the experience of the persons concerned” (p. 
83). Thus acts involving the manipulation of 
material things or the creation of aesthetic prod- 
ucts arenot genuine’y social actions because they 
do not convey benefits to other persons. Only 
when technical actions are performed collec- 
tively do they have a social phase. Then they 
involve a division of labor and the rise of sta- 
tuses integrated through rorms end common 
objectives. We are told also that there are non- 
social and social culture complexes. The first, 
including technology, linguistics, literature, 


theology, mathematics, and the fine arts, have ` 
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their component elements “determined by the 
function served, other than that of getting 
along with associates. By contrast, the social 
culture complexes comprise all those which 
contain, as central elements, any norm-direc- 


. ted relations between persons” (p. 73). The 


doctor’s technical skill is nonsocial in con- 
tent but brings him into social relationships. 
This scheme is applied later in a discussion of 
nonsocial institutions. Again, the central char- 
acter of such organizations is that they do not 
involve rules of rights and duties between per- 
sons. Grammatical structures provide such an 
instance. They are suited to convey ideas but 
lack norms of social relations as essential ele- 
ments. j 

These last illustrations make clear another 
result of the author’s definition of society. It 
does not specify the form in which that entity 
exists. If one used, instead, the framework of 
the Cooley-Mead school, in which acting indi- 
viduals experience the presence and behavior of 
others of their kind and then internalize them 
as images, it would appear that what we call 
society consists of human behavior arising in 


- human interaction. Society has a continuity as 


those collective experiences are incorporated in- 

to the imagery of the individuals concerned and 

later communicated to others. Then the dis- 

tinction between social and nonsocial institu- 

tions would appear fruitless. Language, for ex- 

ample, would be seen as rising from the collec- 

tive experiences of men and gaining its very” 
structure from the demands of that experience. . 
Society would be connected intimately with the 

entire process. The doctor’s technical skills 

would appear as a content developed and 

learned in social’ experiences, and the practi- 
tioner’s very ability to guide his behavior in their 
use would appear as a function of his interior-, 
ized society. 

By tradition, science strives for ethical neu- 
trality. This tradition developed as scholars be- 
came aware that ethical schemes distorted their 
observations. We see the result of ignoring that 
tradition in the author’s frequent evaluations 
of changes which he disapproves as “unprin- 
cipled” and in his statement that criminal 
groups cannot be institutional in character be- 
cause they are neither approved by the mores 
nor are they a recognized part of the social or- 
ganization (presumably not taking into account 
the evidence that criminals are conforming to 
the mores of their own social world) (p. 272). It 
leads again and again to labeling certain pate. 
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terns of liie as “high” or “low,” to speaking of 
change in terms of “advanced cultures” and 
“progress,” and to the implication that there 
is scientific evidence supporting the belief in a 
continuous, unilinear, cultural “advance” for 
all peoples (pp. 670-72). There are also frequent 
references-to “perversions” applied to behavior 
ranging from the Nazi state to college hazing. 
We read, “If a culture is sound and institutions 


are principled, individuals are likely, with slight - 


„exceptions, to be cooperative, peacefully in- 
clined, and constructive-minded to the same de- 
gree..... Unsound institutions produce dis- 
content, unrest, insecurity, suspicion, struggle, 
strikes, wars, and other exhibits of force which 
are a negation of the essence of the social” (p. 
185). Cultures are “subject to relapse and de- 
terioration, as in the deliberate rejection of ethi- 
cal norms” (p. 198). A society that permits ‘“‘ex- 
ploitation of the economically weak by the 
economically strong” is described as chaotic 
(p. 465). The number and kinds of classes in a 
society depend on racial and cultural differences 
and “the prominence of the tendency to de- 
velop categories and to transfer extrinsic valua- 


tions to the persons so categorized. These tend- 


encies vary inversely with the degree of prin- 
cipled conduct in matters of social relations” 
(p. 599). Such judgments abound in the text. 


The merits of this book, like its deficiencies, 
stem from its basic orientation. Opening with a 


discussion of culture and the function of its ` 


component norms as foci for organized life pat- 
terns, the author goes on to a survey of types of 
social contacts. The survey is distinguished by 


an attempt to dissect the relationships between. 


the functions performed and the structures that 
emerge. He extends this same technique in a de- 
tailed analysis of the elements of institutions, 
groups, and societies. In this last connection 
there are two readable chapters describing so- 
cial organization around some major types of 
ethos. The possibilities of accounting for much 
behavior in terms of social values and statuses 
are well exploited. There are analyses of the 
types of personal identification that remind 
one of Cooley’s work in their many insights. 
Some users may feel that the omission of mate- 
rials on population, ecology, and comparative 
communities is. a serious limitation. Certain 
technical problems, such as the usefulness 
of the classifications, must await considera- 
tion by specialists in the varied areas of socio- 
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logical interest. Most of the chapters end with 
well-chosen bibliographies of selected readings. 


G. E. SWANSON 
Chicago 


The School in the American Social Order. By 
NEWTON EDWARDS and HERMAN G. RICHEY. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947.- Pp. 
xiv+880. $5.00. 


Professors Edwards and Richey have pro- 
duced an impressive and fundamental social 
history of American education. It is divided 
into three parts: the first deals with the school 
in Colonial society; the second treats of our edu- 
cational system during the emergence of the 
democratic national state between 1763 and 
1860; and the third covers the developments in 
American education in the era of the industrial 
society which has developed and triumphed 
since the Civil War. 

The volume provides the most elaborate ma- 
terial on the relation of social and economic con- 
ditions of American education which has éver 
been assembled between the covers of a single . 
book. ‘There is decidedly more emphasis on the 
effect of society on education than there is con- 
cerning the reaction of education on social con- 
ditions. This is, perhaps, logical and necessary, 
since American society has conditioned, if not 
determined, education, rather than the reverse. 

In dealing with educational matters, the 
book gives a good account of the evolution of 
curriculums, texts, teaching methods, and the 
education and training of teachers. But large por- 
tions of the book are actually more a social and 
economic history of the United States than a 
description of the evolution of our educational 
system. One frequently almost loses sight of the 
fact that he is reading a history of education and 
feels that he is on an excursion into social and 
economic history. In fact, chapters xi-xv are 
perhaps a better treatment of economic and so- 
cial history since 1860 than any that can be 
found in the average economic history of the 
United States. 

This is all very fine, and the treatment is 
splendid, but one wonders why so much space 
was taken up with this material, which natural- ` 
ly limits the amount of attention which could be 
given to strictly educational problems in their 
social setting. Students might have been re- 
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ferred-to the work of the Beards on American 
social history and then given much more in- 
formation about the course of our educational 
development. 

On the whole, it is a very enlightened, in- 
forming, and progressive work; but it is more 
realistic and daring with respect to economic 
and social history than in regard to education 
and contemporary problems. For a realistic ac- 
count of the relation between education and cur- 
rent social issues, one will find more of relevance 
in Jesse H. Newlon’s Education for Democracy 
in Our Time; Howard D. Langford’s Education 
and the Social Conflict; and the Fifteenth Year 
Book of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association: The Im- 
provement of Education. In the book under re- 
view we find a maximum of rich material as to 
the social situation which our education faces, 
with a minimum of information and suggestions 
as to what education proposes to do about this 
social situation. 

Boe Harry ELMER BARNES 
Cooperstown, N.Y. . 


Father of the Man. By W. ALLISON Davis and 
Rosert J. HavicHursr. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. vilit-245. $2.75. 


This little book is the result of a study of 
two hundred and two families; white and Negro. 
Fifty of each race are “middle class,” and fifty- 
one of each are called “lower class” or “working 
class” or “slum dwellers.” The lower class is as- 
sumed to have a “‘cuiture” of its own which is 
compared and contrasted with the middle-class 
“culture” in the methods of training children, 
with especial reference to weaning and toilet 
training. Seven of the case studies are briefly set 
forth to illustrate the conclusions. 

The middle class seems to come out second 
best on many counts. One such family (‘‘the 
Bretts”) is described rather satirically, and it is 
found that middle-class parents train their chil- 
dren too much, make arbitrary and unjust de- 
mands, forbid fighting, sexual exploration, and 
the breaking of school ‘windows. Described as 
most arbitrary and unjust is the demand that 
the children are expected to learn the behavior 
and goals of their own society. 

By contrast, the slum children live a happier 
life. “The Washingtons” are a family with eleven 
children, living in the slums. The slum child 
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gets more “organic pleasure” out of life, has less 
chance of going hungry (sic), has a closer and 
more intelligent relation to the mother, is less 
frustrated in his psychological responses and is 
spared the prolonged guilt feelings which mid- 
dle-class parents seek to arouse and maintain. 
The child is encouraged to fight his brothers and 
thus escapes the “false peace” of the middle 
class. Mary is keeping a record of the number of 
people murdered: in her block and knows one 
man who has been charged by the police with 
eleven murders. She envies her sister Hazel, who 
carries a knife to use on her rivals in love. Little 
Paulette has often seen Hazel and her boy friend 
having sex relations in the front room. Her fam- 
ily had a good laugh when her uncle gave his 
wife a whipping for a Mother’s Day present. 
The children will probably have “motivations” 
which some people “stigmatize” as shiftlessness, 
irresponsibility, ignorance, and immorality, but 
the authors insist that the advantages are not 
wholly on the side of the middle class. 

In trying to make a case for the slum “cul- 
ture,” the book almost goes too far and the 
reader begins to doubt the wisdom of the plans 


- for slum clearance if the children are so happy 


there. Of course, much of what is here called 
“culture” is termed disorganization in the vo- 
cabulary ‘of the sociologist. Were the slum- 
dwellers alone on some island, the case would be 
different, but in Chicago there are churches, 
schools, truant officers, visiting nurses, juvenile 
courts, and probation officers and these reach 
into the slums, Delinquency, theft, and murder 
are violations of the. mores and the laws, and 
men of good will seek to abolish the slum “cul- 
ture” by doing away with the slums. 

Toilet training is the subject of one chapter, 
but in no less than eleven chapters is the sub- 
ject dwelt upon. The subject of soiled diapers 
can grow monotonous, and, though there is some 
cautious advice given, the middle-class parents 
will probably continue to take the advice.of the 
physician. 

The weakest point is the central contention 


‘that the child is motivated only by fear of pun- 


ishment and hope of reward. The experiments of 
Watson in which children burned their fingers in 
a candle flame a hundred times before they 
ceased reaching should completely negate this 
oversimplification. An acquaintance with the 
literature would have revealed scores of tribes 
and many middle-class families where no pun- 
ishment is inflicted and parental love is never 
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withdrawn. Authentic literature exists describ- 
ing the way in which, in a primary group rela- 
tion, oral communication results in self-stimu- 
lation and response, whereby attitudes are 
transmitted and acquired. 

There is a chapter on heredity, with the con- 
clusion that heredity does “enter into a vast 
number of human characteristics; just how, and 
in what proportion, is not known.” There is also 
a chapter on language, mostly commonplaces 
with a few minor inaccuracies. 

The style is enlivened by some amusing 
rhetorical figures. Here are some samples: “Age 
is the ladder by which the young child hopes to 

climb to his Arcadia.” ‘Learning social and 
personal control is the quintessence of becoming 
a human being.” “Lunging and panting they 
(the children) throw their very bodies against 
the ramparts of age-privilege.” And this culi- 
nary metaphor: “Our methods of weaning re- 
sult from a mixture of superstitions larded with 
social conventions and basted with practical 
horse sense.” The modesty of the authors is evi- 
dent in this sentence: “The early training of a 
child is an unknown country in whose recesses 
the origin of personality is still lost.” And finally 
the optimism is evident when they say: “In 
spite of his stupidity and vices; man remains the 
hope of the world.” 

The book is, as they Say on the radio, a brave 
try; the reviewer would re-echo the words of the 
announcer: “Better luck next time.” 


ELLSWORTH Faris 
University of Chicago 


The Engineer in Society. By JOHN Mirs. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1946. Pp. xx+ 
196. $2.50. 


“Happy the man whose work is his hobby.” 
Happier still, at the hour of retirement, if the 
man has speculated, with a good stock of gen- 
eral ideas, upon the happy combination. For 
then he can give the fruit of his experience to his 
younger colleagues, not as mellow anecdotes but 
as an incisive analysis of their common profes- 
sion. And, in so doing, he may follow his work- 
hobby after he has, because of having attained 
“later maturity,” been locked out of the labora- 
tory or office where the material paraphernalia 
of his trade are kept. This book is such fruit, 
shared by a man who has had a creative career 
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in pursuing and directing research for the tele- 
phone industry. 

What Mr. Mills has written is a sort of career 
manual for research engineers in industry. It is 
very like another recent book, The Way of an 
Investigaior, written by Dr. Walter B. Cannon 
after retirement from a long career of research 
in physiology. The books are alike in their em- 
phasis upon ideas as the mainspring of creative 
research and upon the proper writing of reports 
and in their warning that continued creative- 
ness depends upon maintaining good relations 
with one’s colleagues and upon understanding 
the social matrix in which one’s work is done. 
They are both dealing with the career contin- 
gencies of their professions and doing it almost 
as incisively as, although less systematically 
than, Max Weber did it in Wissenschaft als 
Beruf. 

Mills has some things to say about the engi- 
neer in the larger society—his politics, his 
knowledge of the world, his naiveté on social 
and economic matters. But the society to which 
he devotes most attention, and of which he gives 
the most skilful analysis, is the immediate social 
matrix in which the research engineer operates 
—the industrial organization. He evidently be- 
lieves that the ehgineer must understand and 
learn to manipulate this society before he can 
take much of a place in the bigger world. The 
two problems to which he gives most thought 
and space are (1) the selection of research men 
(and the other side of it, the individual’s choice 
of this career) and (2) the contingencies of the 
research career in industrial organizations. 

In the first problem he stresses a distinction 
between the man to whom the company and the 
favorable judgment of his close and equal col- 
leagues are meat and drink and the man who 
is oriented to superiors and subordinates. The 
first is the potential research man. On another 
axis, he notes that some minds love, and start 
with, comparisons and generalizations, proceed- 
ing from there to the details of experiment and 
solution of particular problems; others work in 
the opposite direction. Again, the former is the 
potential research man; the latter, in both 
cases, should look toward executive work. The 
importance of these propositions is that they 
relate not to individual aptitudes, in the psy- 


‘chological sense, but to the social orientation of 


the personality. 

The chief career contingency analyzed by 
Mills is that which arises from the fact that the 
industrial research scientist or engineer does his 
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work in an organizaticn in which the greater 
rewards (in prestige and money) are to be had 
only by deserting his calling, in fact if not in 
name. That is, the most successful research man 
is the one who escapes into a higher executive 
position. There is thus an illusion in the belief 
that industry offers magnificent salaries and 
prestige to the research man. Mills thinks that 


research engineers should be aware of this and. 


learn to act as a professional group to change 
this situation in the measure that it is possible 
to change it. 

Of course, another contingency is that a man 
may be overlooked and hence may not climb the 
first steps of the ladder of success at the early 
age at which they must be mounted if he is to 
continue his ascent. Here is where communica- 
tion comes in. If one writes his research reports 
clearly and persuasively for the ultimate reader 
—an executive with little time Lut great author- 
ity—they will go to the top of zhe organization 
over the research man’s own name. If not so 
written, the report will be re-wzitten at various 
stages of its journey toward the higher and less 
technically expert authorities. The research 
man’s identity gets losi in the process. He thus 
becomes the victim of that most deadly of all 
forms of “discrimination” in large organizations, 
that of simply not being seen when promotions 
are being made. 

These contingencies are very important, for 
they are precisely those of careers in most pro- 
fessional pursuits. For most proiessions are now- 
adays practiced in organizations with an in- 
creasing amount of administrétion and conse- 
quently with an increasing measure of author- 
ity in the hands of men who are not, though they 
may have been in their youth, full and devoted 
members of the profession. Even the physician is 
more and more likely to have to get a job in or- 
der to get clients. It is a bit pathetic to see the 
newer professions trying to solve their prob- 
lems by the old devices of licensing and codes, 
just when those very devices are proving them- 
selves so inadequate in the professions from 
which they are copied. It is because Mills’s 
analysis of the engineering profession is so perti- 
nent to these problems of other professions that 
his book warrants the attention of the social sci- 
entist. 

The same thing is true of his remarks on the 
naiveté of the research engineer about social and 
economic matters, even those directly pertinent 
to his own career. This naiveté is one aspect of a 
general phenomenon which the French call dif- 
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formation professionelle. In the engineering pro- ' 
fession it takes the form of the tendency to talk 
in engineering lingo about matters in which the 
engineer’s observations are not of that high de- 
gree of accuracy which—let us hope—he in- 
sists upon in his own professional work. Every 
profession probably shows some such tendency, 
and they seem to exhibit it most in a naiveté 
concerning the social matrix in which they oper- 
ate—the very social system which touches their 
careers most closely. Hence any book in which a 
man turns the lens upon these aspects of his own 
profession is a contribution to sociological study 
of the professions. 

EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Problèmes humains du machinisme industriel 

(“Human Problems of Mechanized Indus- 

try”). By GEORGES FRIEDMANN. Paris: Gal- 
limard, 1946. Pp. 387. 


Professor Friedmann of the Conservatoire 
national des arts et métiers, France’s leading in- 
stitution for research and instruction in indus-, 
trial work and relations, gives us herewith the 
first major postwar European work in this field. 
M. Friedmann, a student and associate of 
France’s outstanding sociologist, the late Mau- 
rice Halbwachs, has long been interested in the 
broader problems of the machine revolution. 
The present volume is the sécond of his series on 
“Machine et humanisme.” The first volume, of 
which a new edition is in press, was entitled La 
Crise du progrès (“The Crisis of Progress”); the 
third, in preparation, will be an Essai sur la 
civilisation technicienne (“An Essay on Techno- 
logical Civilization”). . 

In the present volume, M. Friedmann gives 
us (1) a natural history of scientific manage- 
ment from Taylor and his disciples, through the 
industrial psychologists, to those who analyze 
industrial organization as a social system and 
the relations within industry and between indus- 
try and other aspects of society as a social-psy- 
chological reality; (2) a running review of Con- 
tinental European (mainly German and. 
French), English, and American literature on 
these subjects; (3) criticism of the work done, 
especially of the assumptions underlying it, and 
(4) his own conception of a social-psychology of 
industry. 

While it has the breadth of scope of a treatise, 
the book is very readable. If moderately well 
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translated into English, it could be read by 


people interested in the social problems of in- 
dustry, whether or not they were students of 
psychology or social science. 


Friedmann’s basic quarrel with Taylorism is 


„that it was not a study of the management of 


men at all, but a study of machinés. The func- 
tion of a man’s motion was considered merely in 
relation to the machine, without reference to its 
place in the whole movement and rhythm of the 
human organism. In leaving the matter there, I 
much oversimplify Friedmann’s consideration 
of the Taylor movement. In fact, he devotes 


` much space to a careful study of its develop- 


ment and to Taylor’s own ideas, assumptions, 
accomplishments, and disappointments. In 


-treating of the later studies of industrial psy- 


chologists, he notes that, in general, they looked 


‘ more closely at the physiological and psycho- 


logical problems of the man. They looked 


askance at the “one best way” of performing a 


2 job; théy. turned their attention to individual 


differences, not merely in capacities but in psy- 
chological susceptibility to fatigue and monot- 
ony, and recognized that some of these might be 
due to the conception which the individual has, 
from his training and past experience, of the 
meaning and importance of his work and of 
ways of doing it. While discussing this phase of 
the development of studies designed to make 
industry better adapted to the people who oper- 
ate machines, Friedmann dwells at some length 
on one of his favorite topics, the “second indus- 
trial revolution,” the change from machinery 
in whose operation the workers perform a 
rhythmic part to that which is automatic, with 
the worker merely watching for trouble, re- 
plenishing supplies, and intervening to make ad- 
justments.. x 


Of special interest to American sie will 
be Friedmann’s account and criticism of the 
work done by Mayo, especially of the study of 
the Hawthorne Plant of the Western Electric 
Company as reported in Roethlisberger and 
Dickson, Management’ and the Worker. The 
résumé of this work covers the essential steps 
and the logic of the study very clearly. He sees 
what the investigators were about and accepts 


‘with enthusiasm their hypothesis that fatigue, 


morale, restriction of production, and the like 
are essentially social (group) psychological phe- 
nomena. His criticism of the study is that the 
authors did not follow their own logic to its con- 
clusion; 
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The principal weakness of the psycho-sociology 
of the industrial concern, consequently of the 
Hawthorne study, is that it obstinately considers it a 
complete, closed social structure, a sort of collective 
entity which pursues its own evolution independent- 
ly of all other social groups, an entity in the bosom 


of which the other groups—clique, team, shop, de- 


partment, workers, foremen, office people, leaders, 
etc.—act and interact with each other, but without 
interference from the collective realities external to 
the company. The social organization of the factory, 


- considered as a structure, is a sociological fact whose 


reality is incontestable; the authors, in studying it, 
are able to make significant observations made pos- 
sible only by this point of view. But they reduce and 
sometimes falsify their value by suspending the fac- 
tory, so to speak, in the void, by maintaining around 
the Hawthorne Works—hypostasized into an ab- 
solute entity—a sort of social vacuum..... 

The complexity of the sociology of thé industrial 
concern issues principally from the fact that every 
worker,.at the same time that he is a member of 
these diverse groups within the factory, is likewise a 
member of outside collectivities which are much 
larger, such as the union, social class, ethnic group,— 
to name but a few of the groups which exercise their 
action on the mind of the worker and whose influ- 
ences oppose or combing with that of the Company 


[p- 307]. 


He continues on this line, soe that there is 
nothing any more irrational in the workers’ re- 
action of distrust and hostility against manage- 
ment’s logic of efficiency than in this logic itself. 
The workers have what they consider good 
reasons for restriction of production, reasons as 
much based on experience as is the logic of effi- 
ciency. For the engineers of management are 
just as much caught in a social system which 
makes their logic mandatory for them as are the 
workers. The sentiments and assumptions of 
management are, in short, as much a social 
product as the workers’. 

No criticism of just this kind appeared in any 
American review that I have seen of Manage- 
ment and the Worker. The first point, that the 
Hawthorne Plant and its people were treated as 


if in a social vacuum, has a good deal of justice 


in it. In defense, it can be said that the investi- 
gators were in some measure aware of this short- 


. coming. In more recent work of the same kind a 


great deal of attention is being paid to the rela- 
tion between the in-plant behavior of people and 
the outside community in which they play vari- ` 
ous roles. Friedmann apparently did not have 


access to these more recent reports. 


On the second point—that the logic of effi- 
cient management is itself a social product, 
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based on sentiment and sanctioned öy social 
pressures—I think that, while the point may be 
conceded in the abstract by many American 
students of industry, we must admit that they 
have not worked upon it with tae same vigor as 
upon the sentiments and social logic of workers. 
The growth of a vigorous and colossal labor 
movement with such protagonists as Golden and 
Ruttenberg has done much to make people 
aware that there is an ideology of management 
which is a peculiar product of our society. Many 
leaders of managemert realiz2 this—some to 
such an extent as to be able to discuss and think 
about it, others just enough to feel impelled to 
state their ideology more emphatically than 
ever and to hand around Hayek’s The Road to 
Serfdom as a religious tract. Certainly it is the 
business of students of our industrial system to 
investigate all of it, including management and 
management’s sentiments. 

M. Friedmann also presents, more briefly, 
certain European attempts tc understand in- 
dustry as a social-psycaological system and cer- 
tain experiments, such as that of the Eata Com- 
pany of Czechoslovakia and of the Bardet Com- 
pany in France. 


His last chapters are a restatement of the” 


necessity of approaching the problem of man 
and his work under conditions of extreme tech- 
nological development from al. angles and with 
the insights of the various discizlines—with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the reccgnition that no 
amount of technological advance makes work 
and the organization of work any less funda- 
mentally a social-psychological phenomenon. 


Everett C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Machinisme et philosophie. By PIERRE-MAXIME 
ScuL. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1947. Pp. xv+129. Fr. roo. 


This readable little volume bf lectures offered 
in the department of philosophy of the Sorbonne 
has as its object the descriptive account of liter- 
ary and philosophical reactions toward the in- 
troduction of the machine into the productive 
system of our Western civilizetion. 

Sociological interpretations are not entirely 
missing. Of particular interest are the author’s 
references which help us uncerstand why the 
scientific endeavors of antiquity were unable to 
initiate an industrialization process. The dis- 
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course, however, limits itself to surface phe- 


nomena which in themselves need further socio- 
logical explanation. The contempt for manual , 
labor in antiquity is amply illustrated. The so- 
cial status of the inventor and the engineer were 
second only to those concerned with pure sci- 
ence. Unfortunately, the author offers only brief 
allusions to the manner in which these attitudes 
were related to a system of social organization 
based upon slave labor. 

Further literary evidence is produced to 
show how closely the modern machine age is 
linked to the development of a science with pre- 
dominantly empirical emphasis. Changes oc- 
curred, simultaneously, in attitudes toward the 
dignity of manual labor. There are casual re- 
marks about the depletion of European popula- 
tions by plague and warfare made to indicate 
a possible reason for the revolutionary change in 
the appreciation of labor-saving devices. The 
machine takes the place of the slave, and far into 
the nineteenth century the author discovers 
commiseration with the working classes which 
stressed the need of replacing the laborer’s toil 
with machinery. 

Problems of unemployment, on the other 
hand, lead to a condemnation of machine pro- 
duction, and the nineteenth century is depicted 
by the author as a time of cross-currents be- 
tween optimistic appraisal and pessimistic con- 
demnation of the machine as a means to Duane 
progress. 

The sociologist will find the Toe useful 
for the abundance of striking quotations assem- 
bled in the lectures. The subject matter calls for 
further sociological analysis. Although the liter- 
ary documents presented are in themselves full 
of stimulating suggestions in this direction, it 
has obviously not been the intention of the au- 
thor to pursue this aspect of the problem. 


SVEND RIEMER 
University of Wisconsin 


- The Many and the Few. By HENRY Kraus. Los 


Angeles: Plantin Press, 1947. Pp. 293-+xv. 

$2.50. 

This book is a colorful and purposely je 
matic account of the General Motors sitdown 
strikes of 1936-37, the initial point of organiza- 
tion of workers in the major automobile plants. 


.It is written by an.ex-U.A.W. official who edited 


the first national union newspaper. The author’s 
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political alignment toward the union is indicated 
by the signatures of George F. Addes and former 
president R. J. Thomas to the Introduction, 
rather than Reuther’s signature as present un- 
ion president. 

As a strictly historical account of the sitdown 
strikes at the Flint plants of General Motors, 
this book has a number of weaknesses. The cor- 
poration story, for example, is told only in so 
far as it provides an appropriate foil for the de- 
scription of the union tactics and actions. Thus, 
while some of the “inside” of the union story is 
given, there is a complete lack of this same de- 
tail with respect to the corporation. 

On quite another count, however, the book 
has considerable interest for sociologists. It de- 
scribes candidly the mechanics of a potent and 
powerful mass movement of short duration. It 
is particularly noteworthy that the seizure of the 
General Motors plants by the workers was engi- 
neered with practically no organized mass sup- 
port prior to the actual strike deadline. Latent 
dissatisfaction, insecurity, and unrest were mo- 
bilized with unusual ease and relatively little 
formal structure, according to this account. 
This is all the more remarkable, of course, in 
view of the more serious character of a sitdown 
strike in contrast with a normal strike. While it 
is not entirely uncommon for an organizer sin- 
gle-handedly to call a strike without any mem- 
bership in a plant, the potentially serious conse- 
quences of seizing a plant in a sitdown did not 
deter such action even when the degree of actual 
union organization was negligible in the plant. 

This account adds some insight into the role 
of union leadership in the development of strike 
strategy and techniques. If one overlooks the 


eulogizing of Travis, particularly, as an irdi- ' 


vidual leader (some present leaders in the 
U.A.W. claim that the author underemphasizes 
the role of national-office leadership in the 
strike), it is perfectly clear that the sitdown 
strike was initiated and effectively continued 
because of the well-directed leadership of the 
professional union organizers. 

It would, perhaps, be quite difficult to ac- 
count for the sitdown strikes and general organ- 
izing campaign against the major companies of 
the automobile industry in terms of human re- 
lations. Better communication, deeper concern 
for the individual worker, and greater attention 
by management to the informal social organi- 
zation of the work-groups would not in any 
sense have altered the economic uncertainty and 
bitter antagonism which characterized the 
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workers’ attitude toward management. More- 
over, the testimony of present leaders of the 
G.M. department of the U.A.W. that fear of 
management no longer animates the work-force 
is further evidence of the power of the union as 
an organization. This book seems to make quite 
clear that trade-union organization does not 
arise solely because of management’s insensitiv- 
ity to the concepts and knowledge of human re- 
lations in industry. 

l ROBERT DUBIN 
University of Chicago 


Studies of Compulsive Drinkers. Edited by JANE 
F. Cusuman and Carney Lanpis. New 
Haven: Hillhouse Press, 1946. Pp. 90. $1.00. 


This monograph makes a definite contribu- 
tion to the scientific knowledge of chronic al- 
coholics. The first section, which consists of 
eighteen case studies, was initiated by the late 
Dr. Herman Wortis and was completed by Dr. 
Leonard Sillman. The second part, which was 
prepared by Mrs. Florence Halpern, contains 
the summarized findings on the alcoholic’s per- 
sonality from such tests as the Rorschach, the 
Bellevue Adult Intelligence, the Level of Aspira- 
tion, and from the Vocational Interest Blank 
which was standardized by Dr. David Wechsler. 

Although the documents omit the identifying 
experiences of the subjects and are recorded in 
the third person, they are illuminating and pro- 
vide firsthand information for students of per- 
sonal disorganization. No generic findings were 


‘abstracted from the cases except to show that 


the monistic causal explanation is inadequate. 
Indeed, as Dr. Lewis points out in the Fore- 
word, “. . . . inebriety seemed to depend on the 
total effect of the environmental stress and 
strain upon a particular individual possessed of 
a specific weakness for or.lack of resistance to 
compulsive drinking” (p. 2). Within the general 
framework that alcoholic addiction is the prod- 
uct of a complex of circumstances combined 
with a certain personality structure, it is, none- 
theless, feasible to trace the acquisition of the 
compulsive alcoholic habit on a social-psycho- 
logical level. 

In the summary of the test findings, which 
were derived from nine female and thirty-eight 
male subjects of the upper socioeconomic levels, 
Mrs. Halpern stresses the uniform personal 
dynamics rather than static traits. The typical 
alcoholic is characterized as a restless, unstable 
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individual who strives “to prove himself to him- 
self and to the rest of the world.” In exposing 
himself to emotional hazards, he tends to work 
out his conflicts on the environment and seems 
not to acquire the defense dynamisms of the 
` usual person. “In this group of alcoholics, it was 
the absence of most of those mechanisms to 
which poorly adjusted people generally resort 
which was most striking. Instead of avoiding 
what was complex and difficult for them, the al- 
coholics seemed to respond to such things as a 
challenge. They appeared unwilling to make 
compromises but instead attempted to meet 
situations in a total ‘head-on’ sort of a manner” 
(p. 85). 

Of the psychological instruments used, the 
Rorschach was the most illuminating because it 
uncovered the personal dynamics of the alco- 
holics. The intelligence tests revealed that the 
subjects were, on the average, in the bright 
mental category and not different in their men- 
tal organization from normal or neurotic groups. 
Since the personal documents were available, 
it would have been worth while to have inte- 
grated the findings of the Rorschach with those 
of the personal documents, particularly with 
reference to ego structure and defense dyna- 
misms. 

S. KIRSON WEINBERG 


Roosevelt College of Chicago 


Unto the Least of These: Social Services for Chil- 
dren. By Emma OCTAVIA LUNDBERG. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. » 1947. 
Pp. xit-424. $3.75. 


The book is the result of a lifetime spent in ` 


the development and improvement of local, 
state, and federal child-welfare services under 
both public and private auspices. Miss Lund- 
berg presents more than a well-balanced his- 
torical account of the network of child-welfare 
activities; she also gives some biographical 
sketches of the colorful and dynamic personal- 
ities—the pathfinders in child care from 1850 to 
the present day. She carefully defines each 
epoch, each new concept developed progressive- 
ly in the inauguration of social institutions for 
the prevention and control of problems relating 
to children—the juvenile court, juvenile proba- 
tion, child-guidance clinics, legal measures and 
commissions, the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, and various social services for children. 


* 
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Miss Lundberg has a national point of view 
and sees the problem in broad aspects and at the 
same time presents the details of the entire 
“road leading upward.” There is no doubt that 
the child-welfare institutions and the Children’s 
Bureau have rendered unparalleled services, 
but, as portrayed by Miss Lundberg, their at- 
tack has been bureaucratic rather than demo- 
cratic. One gets the impression that the leaders 
in the field represent that small minority of 
driving, crusading personalities who manage to 
sell their programs to “high-up” political groups 
and then proceed to organize whatever resources 
there are in the community to support their pro- 
grams. Perhaps such a “dictatorship” of reform- 
ers is the only way to an integrated, urgent pro- 
gram in a pioneer country, but we should like to 
know what can be done along democratic lines. 

Miss Lundberg presents the institutional ap- 
proach and does it with competence and ade- 
quacy, as far as she goes. She would have 
strengthened her position by taking into ac- 
count the vast amount of scientific research in 
the field of child welfare. She does discuss psy-' 
chiatric activities, but the work of Clifford 
Shaw, Fred Thrasher, Elio Monachesi, W. I. 
Thomas, Bird Baldwin, Lewis Terman, and 
other notable sociologists and psychologists— 
which has significant bearing on child-welfare 
activities and services—is not even mentioned. 
Even the Children’s Bureau as a fact-finding or- 
ganization is not adequately discussed. A second 
improvement would be the more systematic 
tracing of the development of sound public opin- ' 
ion which steadily served as a basis for child- 
welfare programs. 

The book is interestingly written, well docu- 
mented, and contains a good: reading list of 
books on general and special services and prob- 
lems in child care. In spite of certain shortcom- 
ings it is a valuable addition to social-work lit- 
erature on child welfare. 


- PAULINE V. YOUNG 


University of Southern California 


Medicine in the Changing Order: Report of the 
New York Academy of Medicine Committee 
on Medicine and the Changing Order. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1947. Pp. xiii+- 
240. $2.00. 


This book is the climax of nearly a dozen 
monographs dealing with American medical 
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practice, public health, preventive medicine, 
industrial and public medical services, hospitals, 
dentistry, health insurance, medical and nursing 
education. The monographs are factual com- 
pilations with some historical interpretations 
and analyses of contemporary problems. This 
final volume is a partial summary of the mono- 
graphs plus the ideas and recommendations of 
the committee for improving the quality and 
accessibility of medical care in the United 
_ States. 

The New York Academy of Medicine has a 
long and distinguished record of professional and 
civic activities. Its Committee on Medicine and 
the Changing Order included nearly fifty per- 
sons, preponderantly physicians, with a sprin- 
kling of dentists, nurses, and laymen, the last 
category including a historian and an economist. 
Two members representing labor resigned dur- 
ing the last year of the committee’s work. In 
view of the bitter opposition of medical societies 
to comprehensive health insurance and the 
biased data which the American Medical Associ- 
ation and its affiliates have often utilized, it is of 
interest to see how this independent professional 
committee has studied the subject and what con- 
clusions it has reached. 

A brief historical review lays the “origins of 
present problems” to the increasing effective- 
ness, complexity, and costs of medical service. 
“We have become conscious of inadequacies in 
the medical care of some groups chiefly because 
advances in medical science have outpaced the 

‘distribution of its benefits” (p. 43). Central in 
this advance have been technological progress, 
- improved professional education, and the expan- 
sion of hospitals and their clinics, laboratories, 
and educational and research activities. The 
` scientific and social factors in these develop- 
ments are well traced. Urban-rural contrasts in 
the availability of professional personnel, hos- 
pitals, and health departments are brought out. 

Nursing and dentistry are given some attention. 
` Not just medical care but a high quality of 
medical care is the fundamental objective, says 
the committee. The care now supplied to some 
people in cities and to many in rural sections is 
not satisfactory. The primary prerequisites are 
qualified professional personnel and adequate 
material. facilities. The committee declares: 
“The method by which these essentials are to be 
financed and paid for is related to the problem 
of availability, but in secondary and optional 
ways. Means are necessary but will not of them- 
selves create required resources” (p. 45). Thus 
the economic element is underweighted; for, al- 
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though increased paying power for health serv- 
ices on the part of the people will not “create” 
personnel and material, it does furnish essential 
stimuli toward their development and dis- 
tribution. 

Organization is also slighted. The quality of 
care in a hospital depends not only on the train- 
ing and skill of its medical staff but also on how 
this staff and the other personnel work together. 
Likewise with medical services in private and in 
public medical practice. The committee recog- 
nizes the role of organization adequately only in 
relation to the purely professional side, i.e., to 
group medical practice. This should be promot- 
ed, although “No one should expect group prac- 
tice to become the rule within a few years. Older 
physicians will not give up or be forced out of 


solo practice. The younger doctors, however, are 


likely to work with groups as these appear” (p. 
141). , , 

The sections on voluntary health-insurance 
plans in this country and on compulsory health 
insurance in other countries are the weakest 
parts cf the volume. One would have expected 
from this committee, in its attack upon compul- 
sory health insurance, more than the routine 
fears about governmental regimentation, vast 
bureaucracies, and high overhead costs. There is 
no evidence that those who prepared this part 
of the book possess any firsthand knowledge of 
health insurance in foreign countries or of the 
immense literature of this subject. So far as the 
footnotes show, the discussion of compulsory 
health insurance is based upon a handful of 
books and articles, mostly secondary sources. 
The administration of compulsory health insur- 
ance in most countries has not been directly by 
government at all but through organizations 
established on an industrial or on an area basis, 
controlled by the people who pay the bills. The 
effects of such control have been similar to the 
effect of lay boards of trustees in our well-estab- 
lished American hospitals, supplying a direct 
stimulus to the broadening of the scope of serv- 
ice, to professional self-discipline, and to low ad- 
ministtative costs, which in fact are lower than 
in voluntary plans. 

As to voluntary health insurance, the exten- 


- sive experience in this country, as well as abroad, 


is hardly utilized. The best illustration is the 
failure to analyze the wide difference between 
the economy, efficiency, and scope of service of 
plans controlled by subscribers as compared 
with those controlled by physicians. The crucial 
problem of professional supervision is handled . 
cursorily. The use of public funds as subsidies» 
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is recommended without analysis of the admin- 
istrative and political difficulties. It would have 
been a great service if this committee had ac- 
tually explored the problems of the voluntary 
health-insurance plans which it so warmly 
recommends. 

Micuart M. Davis 


Committee on Research in Medical Ecoromics 
New York City 


Marriage Is on Trial. By JOHN A. SBARBARO. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xiv+ 
128. $2.00, 


The author, a judge in a domestic relations 
court in Chicago, is disturbed over the tragedies 
which constitute the docket of his court. The 
present volume represents his effort to make his 
experience available te the public. Tae conse- 
quence is a book of “‘common sense” edvice di- 
rected to the married and to those contemplat- 
ing either marriage or divorce. 

_ Judge Sbarbaro’s advice is to take a “real- 
istic” view of marriage and of the consequences 
of its dissolution. He laments the expectations 
of romance and glamour characteristic of many 
newly-weds. He counsels prudence and temper- 
- ance with specific reference to such problems as 


- drinking, gambling, finances, in-laws, and bore- 


dom. i 

In general, this reviewer finds little to criti- 
cize. It does seem probable, however, that the 
Judge overestimates the possibilities of frank 
discussion when marital difficulties arise. The 
most conspicuous example is the auchor’s ad- 
vice for candid and open discussions of sex prob- 
lems. It is the reviewer's judgment that relative- 
ly few people can discuss sex difficulties without 
such a measure of defensiveness and recrimina- 
tion as to exacerbate the difficulties. Aside from 
this, the book should be of distinct help to the 
audience for which it is intended. 


RozBert F. WINcH 
Vanderbilt University 


Is Marriage Necessary? The Memoirs of 
a Reno Judge. By GEORGE A. BARTLETT. 
New York: Penguin Books, Inc., 1947. 
Pp. x+179. $0.35. 

This book by a Reno judge, based on his ex- 
perience in hearing “thousands of cases” of 

“divorce, was first published in 1931 and has been 
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revised for its present appearance in the mass 
market. The book may, therefore, be considered 
here from two standpoints: one, its usefulness 
to the general reader, and the other, its value 
to the professional student of the family. 

In chapter ii Judge Bartlett sketches briefly 
the way a divorce may be secured in Reno and 
dispels false conceptions such as that a Reno 
divorce can be obtained by one spouse without 
legally referring the matter to the other. Indeed, 
the reviewer is inclined to believe that this book 


‘is more valuable for showing how a divorce can 


be obtained than how it can be avoided. Chap- 
ter v, entitled “Advice to Young Brides,” is a 
plea for marriage education rather than a plan 
and is not, I believe, as useful as specific knowl- 
edge would be in preparation for marriage, al- 
though the viewpoint is satisfactory. In chapter 
vi husbands are given a few pointers. They are 
told that the sex factor is most important for 
happy marriage, but, aside from being ad- 
monished to pay attention to the sex rhythm of 
the female, they are given no particulars. They 
are told: “Two are two and never can be one,” 
which emphasizes an important point while 
neglecting the more important point that in 
many happy marriages there is a substitution 
of the “we” feeling for the “I” feeling. 

From the sociological standpoint this book 
confirms the notion that the judge of the divorce 
court has but an inadequate opportunity to 


gather scientific information. He generally sees 


only one party to the action, and his knowledge 
of the case is likely to be superficial since he 
hears only the alleged reasons which are given 
to satisfy the law and not the true underlying 
story of the conflict, of which even the plaintiff 
may not be conscious. Even as regards the di- 
vorce process itself, there is not much insight. 
The cases are presented very briefly, and the 
full significance of the meaning of a broken mar- 
riage to the persons involved is not revealed. 
After all, the judge is an expert in jurisprudence, 
not social psychology. 

M. F. NMKOFF 


Bucknell University 


Principles of Criminology. By EDWIN H. SUTH- 
ERLAND. 4th rev. ed. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1947. Pp. v-+643. $4.50. 

While Sutherland originally published the 
first edition of this volume over twenty years 


‘ago, this fourth revision bears little but super- 


ficial resemblance to it, each revision having 
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grown with new research on human behavior. 
It is not only outstanding in the field of crimi- 
nology but should serve as an example to writers 
in other fields on the proper construction of a 
sociological volume. In it, Sutherland consist- 
ently presents a systematic, theoretical, critical 
view of the material, supported by empiric evi- 
dence rather than simple descriptions using iso- 
lated, though interesting, discrete facts. It is 
sociological. It takes the essential thesis that the 
component of personality is an attitude derived 
from social values, that criminal behavior is hu- 
man behavior and must be so explained. 


Sutherland divides the schools of criminol- 
ogy, those offering a systematic explanation, 
into five main and three subtypes distinguished 
by content of explanation and methods. The 
most recent is the sociological school, to which 
he arbitrarily assigns the date 1915. It empha- 
sizes groups and social processes. In contrast to 
these attempts to reach some universal proposi- 
tions regarding crime there are those who take 
a multiple-factor approach to crime causation 
whose adherents, according to Sutherland, ob- 
viously imply the impossibility of a scientific 
theory of criminal behavior. 

Probably of most interest is Sutherland’s 
own theory of criminal behavior. As restated, his 
position is that all criminal behavior (not just 
“systematic” as in the previous edition) is 
learned through interaction with other persons 
in a process of communication, principally in 
intimate groups. One person becomes delin- 
quent rather than another because of an excess 
of definitions favorable to violation of law over 
definitions unfavorable. 

Valid as this theory appears to be, and it cer- 
tainly offers a nearly complete explanation of a 
great many cases, there are still a number of 
questions which may be raised if it is to be of- 
fered as a universal explanation. Such a theory 
does not adequately explain why some individ- 
uals who are familiar with criminal norms, as 
well as frequently associated with persons sim- 
ilarly familiar, do not engage in such behavior. 
In certain areas of the city, as well as in certain 
occupations, it is doubtful whether many indi- 
viduals have not had such extensive contacts. 
Rather than a mathematical ratio of associations 
the variable may well be the integration of such 
patterns and roles within the personality of the 
individual which may thus make a person re- 
- sistant to certain differential attitudes. In a 
sense Sutherland recognizes this in his tentative 
“priority” principle wherein “lawful behavior 
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developed in early childhood may persist 
throughout life and also that delinquent be- 
havior developed in early life may persist 
throughout life.” 

Contrary to the approach of many contempo- 
rary criminologists, he condemns extreme Freud- 
ian theories and feels that psychiatry ,as a univer- 
sal explanation of criminal behavior, has become 
a fad in modern science, as were the early bio- 
logical theories, and that much of it will even- 
tually receive the same fate. While agreeing that 
there is no one-to-one correlation between any 
psychogenic traits and criminal attitudes, one 
cannot exclude them as unimportant in the 
social situation in which they play a part. 

No major changes in the organization of this 
work have been made from the 1939 edition. 
Chapter titles have remained identical, but sub- 
stantial portions have been re-written in the 
“form of development and application of the im- 
plications of the theory of criminal behavior,” 
and recent material has been incorporated. The 
statistics are those of 1940, since Sutherland 
correctly regards the war period as unrepresen- 
tative. 

MARSHALL B. CLINARD 


University of Wisconsin 


Crime: Causes and Conditions. By HANS VON 
Hentic. New York: McGraw-Hill Bore Co., 


Inc., 1947. Pp. vlit+379. $3.50. 


One of Europe’s leading authorities, resident 
in America for several years, has written a vol- 
ume dealing with crime causation only and not 
treatment aspects. Divided into four parts, the 
book deals first with the problem of crime, its 
characteristics, origin and evolution, and meth- 
od of approach. It is by far the best section of 
the book, Parts IT and ITI deal with the causes 
of crime, the first being physiological variables 
and the second social forces, including economic - 
conditions and social units such as the family 
and neighborhood. Part IV is an original ap- 
proach called conditions of crime, such as organ- 
ized mass impellants, mass crises of war and rev- 
olution, and the element of chance. 

While recognizing sociological factors, this 
volume leaves the impression of being eclectic 
and reiterating primarily the thesis of biological 
and economic factors as the chief causes of 
crime. Almost one-third of the book is devoted 
to the physiological variables of sex, age, and 
race, and there is also extensive treatment of the 
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relation of economic factors, particulerly pov- 
erty and unemployment, to ccime. Urbaniza- 
tion, differential association with criminal 
norms, such as boy’s gangs or companions, 
prison experience, and psychiatzic disturbances, 
receive only limited discussion. Only eight pages 
are devoted to the relation of the neighborhood 
to crime, and some of this is irrelevant. Thrasher 
does not appear in the index of names. 


Rather than any essentially sociological the-. 


ory of criminal behavior which would involve 
sociological concepts and theoretical principles 
common to noncriminals, Heatig appears to 
approach crime through a multiple-factor the- 
‘ory. Thus the attempt is made to find as many 
statistical associations between variables as pos- 
sible. High crime rates are consequently related 
to persons who are poor, unemployed, male, 
single, illegitimate, young, Negro, or city resi- 
dents. Why the great majority of persons with 
these characteristics ar2 not ciminal, while some 
with reverse characteristics are, is not adequate- 
ly explained. The identification of these associa- 
tions is considered significant in itself without 
much further explanation. Where it exists, only 
brief mention is given to sociological factors, 
the main attention being on some economic, but 
mostly biological, theory. 

A criticism arises from the assumption that 
a partial relation between two variables, no 
matter how unsound sociologically, is evidence, 


regardless of the possibility of other variables.. 


Thus Hentig points out a high degree of rela- 
tionship between the Negro and crime. which he 
then partially interprets as a proof of a biologi- 
cal connection arising from improper adapta- 
tion to a temperate climate. H= ignores the fact 
that crime is an attitude as wel as the influence 
of the norms of slum areas, where Neg-oes large- 
ly reside. He points out that race is a difficult 
concept to define since there are no pure races; 
nevertheless, interpretations are sutsequently 
made on the basis of race. 

There are many statements which are con- 
trary to present scientific evidence, with little 
definite proof given to contradict it. We are told 
that man has primitive drives (pp. 141, 330, 
350); that acquisitiveness, which is our aggres- 
sive relation to property, is a “very deep-seated, 
solidly established urge which is weakened only 
in some patterns of feeble-mindedness and in- 
sanity” (p. 193); that respect Zor property is in- 
nate but genetically a late development (p. 
194); that adolescent problems and crimes of 
youth have an essentially b:ological base (p. 
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141); that female crime is related essentially to 
preclimacteric and climacteric biological proc- 
esses (p. 115); that sex crimes in the old are bio- 
logical, the psychiatric aspects not being men- 
tioned (p. 154); that races display different’: 
psychic phenomena (p. 162); that the high 
crime rate of.the American Negro is due to bio- 
logical reorientation (p. 163); that the cause of 
suicide is constitutional and the low rate of sui- 
cide among American Negroes is primarily due 
to biological factors (p. 165); that the peculiar 
and high crime rate among Negro women is bio- 
logical (pp. 174-75); that some criminals repre- 
sent atavisms in their conduct and partly in 
their features (p. 200); that the elimination of 
poverty would, to a large extent, eliminate 
crime (p. 98); and that size of family has some 
causal relation to crime (pp. 247-52). 

The logic of the concluding section dealing 
with “conditions” of crime is difficult to under- 
stand. It deals very briefly with recreation, the 
disorganized community, and the state, but 
mainly with war, revolution, and “chance.” 
What is meant by conditions and how this sec- 
tion differs from the preceding section on social 
forces as a cause of crime is not at all clear. 

The chapters dealing with the elements of a 
science of criminology, origins and evolution of 
crime, and methods of approach to the study of 
crime are well formulated. Hentig calls for the 
use of long-term experimentation in criminol- 
ogy. There is an excellent appraisal of the state 
of our national and international criminal sta- 
tistics, in.which the point is made that there are 
no official crime statistics on an international 
scale. “The most thoughtless conclusions are 
continually drawn from uncomparable sets of 
figures..... ” There are extensive references to 
European and American source materials 
throughout the volume. l 


MARSHALL B. CLINARD 
University of Wisconsin 


Recent Penal Legislation in Sweden. By THOR- 
STEN SELLIN. Stockholm: Isaac Marcus Bok- 
tryckeri-Aktiebolag, 1947. Pp. 70. 


` The Swedish Prison Act of 1945 represents 
the culmination of continuous progressive legis- 
lation since the first decade of this century. This 
pamphlet contains the full text of the Act of 
December 21, 1945, and, in addition, a discus- 
sion by Thorsten Sellin of its objectives and 
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main content. A historical introduction makes it 


possible to weigh recent achievements against 
the previous state of the Swedish penal system. 
Some recent news items in the American press 
` about spectacular advancement in Swedish 
penology—such as, particularly, the abandon- 
ment of the “closed” in favor of an “open” 
treatment—have aroused the curiosity of the 
American criminologist sufficiently to make the 
concise and reliable inforniation contained in 
this pamphlet most welcome. 

The author is greatly impressed with a 
unique feature of Swedish legislation (remissvae- 
sendet). Preparatory to new legislation, reports 
or comments are requested from all concerned 
. branches of the executive and the judiciary 
branches of the government as well as from pro- 
fessional experts. The final report of an appoint- 
ed commission is, thus, solidly based on expert 
judgment as well as on a variety of points of 
view. The bill is drafted by the Department of 
Justice in close reference to the commission’s 
report, a procedure which has promoted pro- 
gressive, unprejudiced, and singularly adequate 
legislation in penology and also in other fields of 
social improvement. 

The Prison Act of 1946 aims at the protection 
of society against criminality. The need for de- 
terrent effects of punishment are not entirely 
overlooked, but the assumption of any direct 
relationship between the severity of punishment 
and its deterrent effect is clearly rejected. “The 
loss of liberty .. . . need not be accentuated by 
repressive means to be deterrent.” On the con- 
trary, if reasons of security make it necessary to 
restrain the movements of the criminal, great 
care has to be taken that such measures will not 
impede the other road toward prevention by 
way of individual rehabilitation. Every effort 
must be made to counteract “the disruptive and 
deteriorating effects of imprisonment.” 

Isolation and the imprisonment in closed in- 
stitutions is, thus, not completely abandoned, 
but it has been limited to an astounding extent. 
“Default prisoners,” who serve their time in 
prison because of negligence in the payment of 


fines, are held in closed institutions. In all other ` 


cases, offenders are assigned to closed institu- 
tions only on the basis. of individual decisions 
with the public safety in mind. f 
Convicts, as compared to those sentenced 
to simple imprisonment, are held in a closed in- 
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stitution for three months, during which inten- 
sive classification reports are prepared. 

It is interesting to note the emphasis in the 
Swedish system òf penology upon a large num- 
ber of small, specialized institutions. The trend 
toward large institutions which permit a great 
amount of specialized departmentalization has 
been abandoned in favor of decentralization. 
The impact upon the prison architecture of the 
future—if we still dare to call these institutions 
of the future “prisons”—is apt to be revolution- 
ary. At present, large and abandoned manor 
houses serve the purpose of receiving the in- 
mates of the fortress-like Swedish penitentiaries 
of the old type. They may resemble the colonies 
and camps of our best reformatories, yet the 
trend is definitely away from farming as the 
main occupational therapy and in favor of 
mechanical training and the preparation for in- 
dustrial careers on a small-shop basis. 


SVEND RIEMER 
University of Wisconsin 


Descriptive and Sampling Statistics. By JOHN 
Gray PEATMAN. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1947. Pp. vii+577. $5.00. 


The publication of Descriptive and Sampling 
Statistics adds another to the large number of re- 
cent works dealing with statistical techniques. 
This book is designed as a textbook and, in keep- 
ing with this objective, the author has made it 
both clear and authoritative. 

In addition to the usual material which might 
be expected from the title, Descriptive and Sam- 
pling Statistics includes a brief history of the de- 
velopment of statistics, a brief and somewhat 
inadequate discussion of cluster and factor 
analysis, and a short presentation of the use of 
correlation methods in psychological testing. 
The sociologist will find this book deficient in 
its lack of discussion of statistical methods in 
the study of population. Further, the section on 
sampling statistics gives no adequate considera- 
tion to the theory of small samples. 

In spite of these defects, however, psycholo- 
gists teaching elementary statistics, and many 
workers in the field of social research, will find 
Peatman’s a useful workbook. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
Chicago 
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THE FAMILY IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 
ERNEST W. BURGESS 


. ABSTRACT 


The American family presents an external picture of diversity and instability. When viewed in the con- 
text of the social charge from rural to urban conditions of life, a trend is revealed to the companionship 
type of family, adapted to urbanization and exemplifying the American ideals of democracy, freedom, and 
self-expression. The seeming instability of the family is largely a symptom of this transition which may be 
regarded as a vast social experiment in which adaptability becomes more significant for success in marriage 
and family living than a rigid stability. This experiment provides a favorable condition for studies on 


marriage and the family and for the utilization of their findings by their public.’ 


The title of this symposium “The Ameri- 
can Family” may seem a misnomer. In this 
country the patterns of family life are so nu- 
merous and varied that it appears more ap- 
propriate to speak of American families 
rather than of any homogeneous entity, as 
implied by the term “the American family.” 

Never before in human history has any 
society been composed of so many divergent 
types of families. Families differ by sections 
of the country, by communities within the 
city; by ethnic and religious groups, by eco- 
nomic and social classes, and by vocations. 
They are different according to the family 
life-cycle and by number and role of family 
members. They vary by the locus of author- 
ity within the family and by widely different 
styles of life. There are the families of the 
Hopi Indian (primitive maternal), of the old 
Amish of Pennsylvania (patriarchal), of the 
Ozark mountaineers (kinship control), of the 
Italian immigran? (semipartiarchal), the 
rooming-house (emancipated), the lower 
middle class (patricentric), the apartment 


house (equalitarian), and the suburban 
(matricentric). 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY 


With due recognition of all the diversity 
in American families, it is still possible and 
desirable to posit the concept of the Ameri- 
can family. In a sense it is an ideal construc- 
tion in that it attempts to concentrate at- . 
tention upon what is distinctive of families 
in the United States in comparison: with 
those of other countries. These differential 
characteristics are largely in terms of proc- , 
ess rather than of structure and represent 
relative, rather than absolute, differences 


. from families in other cultures. Chief among 


these distinctive trends are the following: 


x. Modifiability and adaptability in response to - 
conditions of rapid social change 

2. Urbanization, not merely in the sense that 
the proportion of families living in cities is 
increasing but that rural, as well as urban, 
families are adopting the urban way of life 

3. Secularization, with the declining contro! of 
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religion and with the increasing role of ma- 
terial comforts, labor-saving devices, and 
other mechanical contrivances like the 
automobile, the radio, and television 

4. Instability, as evidenced by the continuihg 
increase in divorce, reaching in 1945 the 
proportion of one for every three marriages 

5. Specialization, on the functions of the giving 

` and receiving of affection, bearing and rear- 
‘ing of children, and personality development, 
which followed the loss of extrinsic functions, 
such as economic production, education, 
religious training, and protection 

6. The trend to companionship, with emphasis 
upon consensus, common interests, demo- 
cratic relations, and personal happiness of 
family members 


These distinctive trends in the American 
family will not be elaborated. Certain of 

” them, however, will receive additional com- 

-ment at appropriate places in this paper. 


THE FAMILY AND SOCIETY 


With all the variations in American fam- 
ilies, it is apparent that they are all in great- 
er or less degree in a process of change to- 
ward an emerging type of family that is per- 
haps most aptly described as the “compan- 
ionship” form. This term emphasizes the 
point that the essential bonds in the family 
are now found more and more in the inter- 

‘personal relationship of its members, as com- 
pared with those of law, custom, public opin- 
ion, and duty in the older institutional 
forms of the family. 

The point is not that companionship, af- 
fection, and happiness are absent from the 
institutional family. They exist there in 
greater or less degree, but they are not its 
primary aims. The central objectives of the 
institutional family are children, status, and 
the fulfilment of its social and economic 
function in society. 

The: distinctive characteristics of the 
American family, as of the family in any so- 
ciety, are a resultant of (1) survivals from 
earlier forms of the family, developing under 
prior or different economic and social condi- 
tions; (2) the existing social and economic 
situation; and (3) the prevailing and evolv- 
ing ideology of the society. 
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I. SURVIVALS 


The American family has had a rich and 
varied historical heritage, with strands go- 
ing back to all European countries and to 
the religious ideologies of the Catholic, Jew- 
ish, and Protestant faiths. What is distinc- 
tive in the American family, however, has re- 
sulted from its role, first, in the early rural 
situation of the pioneer period, and, second, 
in the modern urban environment. 

The growth of democracy in the family 
proceeded in interaction with the develop- 
ment of democracy in society. Pioneer con- 
ditions promoted the emancipation both of 
women and of youth from subordination to 
the family and to the community. Arrange- 
ments for marriage passed from the super- 
vision of parents into the control of young 
people. 

The rural family of the United States be- 
fore World War I, however, had progressed 
toward, but had not achieved, democratic 
relations among its members. Control was’ 
centered in the father and husband as the 
head of the farm economy, with strict dis- 
cipline and with familistic objectives still . 
tending to be dominant over its members. 
Children were appraised in terms of their 
value for farm activities, and land tenure 
and farm operations were closely interre- 
lated with family organization and objec- 
tives. 


2. THE EVOLVING URBAN ENVIRONMENT 


The modern city, growing up around the 
factory and serving as a trade center for a 
wide area, provided the necessary conditions 
for the development of the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the American family. It still 
further promoted the equality of family 
members and their democratic interrelation- 
ships, initiated and fostered to a certain de- 
gree by the rural pioneer environment. In 
the urban community the family lost the ex- 
trinsic functions which it had possessed from 
time immemorial and which continued, al- 
though in steadily diminishing degrees, in 
the rural family. The urban family ceased 
to be, to any appreciable extent, a unity of 
economic production. This change made 
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possible a relaxation of authority and regi- 


mentation by the family head. Then, too, 


the actual or potential employment of wife 
and children outside-the home signified their 
economic independence and created a new 
basis for family relations. In the city the 
members of the family tended to engage in 
recreational activities separately, in their 
appropriate sex and age groups. Each gen- 
eration witnessed a decline of parental con- 
trol over children. l 

This increased freedom and individual- 
ization of family members and their release 
from the strict supervision of the rural neigh- 
borhood was naturally reflected in the in- 
stability of the family. The divorce rate has 
averaged a 3 per cent increase each year 
since the Civil War. 

Urbanization involves much more than 
the concentration and growth of population. 
It includes commercialization of activities, 
particularly recreational; specialization of 
vocations and interests; the development of 
new devices of communication: telephone, 
telegraph, motion picture, radio, the daily 
newspaper, and magazines of mass circula- 
tion. All these still further promote the 
urbanization and secularization of families 
residing not only in cities but even in re- 
mote rural settlements. 


3. THE IDEOLOGY OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Democracy, freedom, and opportunity for 
self-expression are central concepts in the 
American ideology. The frontier situation 
favored their expression in the social, eco- 
nomic, and political life of the people. As 
they found articulation in the American 
creed, they reinforced existing tendencies 
toward democracy and companionship with- 
in the family. 

Urban life in its economic aspects pro- 
vided less opportunity than did the rural 
environment for the exemplification of the 
American ideology. For example, the de- 
velopment of big business and enormous in- 
dustries decreased the opportunities for the 
husband and father to run his own business. 
But the city greatly increased the economic 
freedom and independence of the wife and 
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children by providing employment outside 
the home. The social conditions of the mod- 
ern city led to the emancipation of family 
members from the institutional controls of 
the rural family. The urban family tended to 
become an affectional and cultural group, 
united by the interpersonal relations of its 
members. 


THE FAMILY IN PROCESS 


The paradox between the unity.and the 
diversity of the American family can be un- 
derstood in large part by the conception of 
the family in process. This means, first of all, 
that it is in transition from earlier and exist- 
ing divergent forms to an emergent generic 
type and, second, that it is in experimenta- 
tion and is developing a variety of patterns 
corresponding to the subcultures ‘in Ameri- 
can society. 


I. THE FAMILY IN TRANSITION 


Much of what is termed the “instability” 
of the American family arises from the shift 
to the democratic companionship type from 
the old-time rural family of this country and 
the transplanted old-world family forms of 
immigrant groups. 

Many of the current problems within the 
family are to be explained by the resulting 
conflicting conceptions in expectations and 
roles of husbands and wives and of parents 
and children. The husband may expect his 
wife to be a devoted household slave like his 
mother, while she aspires to a career or to 
social or civic activities outside the home. 
Immigrant parents attempt to enforce old- 
world standards of behavior upon their chil- 
dren, who are determined to be American in 
appearance, behavior, and ideas. 


2. THE FAMILY IN EXPERIMENTATION 


. The changes taking place in the family 
have constituted a vast experiment in de- 
mocracy. Hundreds of thousands of hus- 
bands ‘and wives, parents and children, have 
participated in it. Couples have refused to 
follow the pattern of the marriages of their 
parents and are engaged in working out new 
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designs of family living more or less of their 
own devising. This behavior has been fully 
in accord with the ideals and practices of de- 
- mocracy and has exemplified the American 
ideology of individual initiative and oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. 

This experiment in family formation, 
while apparently proceeding by individual 
couples, has been essentially collectivistic 
rather than pluralistic behavior. Each cou- 
ple has naturally cherished the illusion that 
it was acting on its own. To be sure, individ- 
ual initiative and risk-taking were involved.? 
Many individual ventures have ended in dis- 
aster. But actually it has been a collective 
experiment in the sense that the couples 
were acting under the stimulus of current 
criticisms of family life and were attempting 
to realize in their marriage the new concep- 
tions of family living disseminated by the 
current literature, presented by the mar- 
riages of friends, or developed in discussion 
by groups of young people. 


ADAPTABILITY VERSUS STABILITY 


In the past, stability has been the great - 


value exemplified by the family and expect- 
ed of it by society. This was true because the 
family was the basic institution in a static 
society. American society, however, is not 
static but dynamic. The virtue of its insti- 
tutions do not inhere in their rigid stability 
but in their adaptability to a rapid tempo of 
social change. 

The findings of two recent studies under- 
score the significance of adaptability for the 
American family. Angell began his study of 
the family in the depression with the hy- 
pothesis that its degree of integration would 
determine its success or failure in adjust- 
ment to this crisis.” He found, however, that 
he needed to introduce the concept of adapt- 
ability to explain why certain families, high- 
ly integrated and stable before the depres- 
sion, failed, and why some moderately inte- 


1 See Floyd Dell, Love in Greenwich Village (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1926). 

2 Robert C. Angell, The Family Encounters the 
Depression (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936). ~- : 
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grated families succeeded, in adjusting to the 
crisis. A restudy of these cases indicated that 
adaptability was more significant than inte- 
gration in enabling families to adjust to the 
depression. 

Another study? arrived at a similar con- 
clusion. In predicting success and failure in 
marriage, data were secured from couples 
during the engagement period. Certain cou- 
ples with low prediction scores were later 
found to be well adjusted in their marriage. 
The explanation seemed to lie in the adapta- 
bility of one or both members of the couple, 
which enabled them to meet and solve suc- 
cessfully difficult problems as they devel- 
oped in the marriage. 

Adaptability as a personal characteristic 
has three components. One is psychogenic 
and represents the degree of flexibility in the 
emotional reaction of a person toa shift from 
an accustomed to a different situation. The 
second component is the tendency of the 
person as culturally or educationally deter- 
mined to act in an appropriate way when 
entering a new situation. The third com- 
ponent of adaptability is the possession of 
knowledge and skills which make for suc-, 
cessful adjustments to a new condition. 

Successful marriage in modern society 
with its divergent personalities, diversity of 
cultural backgrounds, and changing condi- 
tions depends more and more upon the adap- 
tability of husbands and wives and parents 
and children. The crucial matter, then, be- 
comes the question of the adaptability of the 
family as a group, which may be some- 
thing different from the adaptability of its 
members. i 

The growing adaptability of the compan- 
ionship family makes for its stability in the 
long run. But it is a stability of a different 
kind from that of family organization in the 
past, which was in large part due to the ex- 
ternal social pressures of public opinion, the 
mores, and law. The stability of the compan- 
ionship family arises from the strength of 
the interpersonal relations of its members, 


3 See E. W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, “Engage- 
ment and Marriage,” chapter on “Adaptability” 


. (unpublished manuscript). 
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as manifested in affection, rapport, common 
interests and objectives. 

_ Flexibility of personality is not sufficient 
to insure adaptability of the family to a 
changing society. Its members should also 
be culturally and educationally oriented to 
the necessity for making edjustments. For 
example, the prospects of successful” mar- 
riage would be greatly improved if husbands 
on eritering wedded life were as predisposed 
in attitudes as are wives to be adjustable in 
the marital relation. Finally, adaptability in 
marriage and family living demands knowl- 
edge and skills on the part of family mem- 
bers. These are no longer transmitted ade- 
quately by tradition in the ‘amily. They can 
be acquired, of course, the hard way by ex- 
perience. They can best be sbtained through 
education and counseling based upon the 
findings of social science research. 


, 


THE FAMILY AND SCCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 


The instability of the American family as 
evidenced by its rising divorce rate is, in 
general, incidental to th2 trial-and-error 
method by which divorced persons ultimate- 
ly find happiness in a successful remarriage.4 
But trial and error is a wasteful procedure. 
It involves tragic losses both to husbands 
and wives and to their children. So far as 
possible, it should be replaced by a more ra- 
tional and Jess risk-taking planning. 

The solution, however, does not lie funda- 
mentally in legislation. Laws, within limits, 
may be helpful as in the insuring of eco- 
nomic and social security, zhe improvement 
of housing and nutrition, in the exemptions 
from income taxes for wives and children, 
and in family allowances for children. 

The state and federal governments have 
taken steps to undergird tke economic basic 
of the family and are likely to be called upon 
for further aid. But assistance to young 
people entering marriage and to the family 
in attaining its cultural objectives is coming 
from other institutions anc agencies. 


4Harvey J. Locke, “Predicting Marital Adjust- 
ment by Comparing a Divorced and a Happily 
Married Group,” American Sociological Review, 
_ XH (1947), 187-91. 
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The school and the church have for some 
time shown a growing interest in assuming 
responsibility for education for marriage and 
family life. This is most marked in colleges 
and universities, a large majority of which, 
upon demand of the student body, now offer 
one or more courses in the family, family re- 
lations, marriage and the family, and prepa- 
ration for marriage. High schools are experi- 
menting with different types of courses in 
human relations and in family relations or 
with the introduction of family-life educa- 
tion material in existing courses. Churches, 
through Sunday school classes, young 
peoples’ societies, young married couples’ 
clubs, and Sunday evening forums, have 
promoted programs in family-life education. 
Community programs have been organized 
under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., settlements, social centers, as- 
sociations for family living, parent-child 
study associations, and other agencies. 

Marriage and family counseling are de- 
veloping under both older and newer aus- 
pices. The public still turns to the minister, 
the physician, and the lawyer for assistance 
upon spiritual, physical, and legal aspects of 
marriage. Theological, medical, and law 
schools are beginning to realize their respon- 
sibilities for training their students for this 
activity. The family social case workers, par- 
ticularly those with psychiatric training, are 
at present the persons best trained profes- 
sionally for marriage and family counseling. 
The identification in the public mind of 
family-service societies with relief-giving has 
largely limited this service to dependent 
families, although in some cities special pro- 
vision has been made to extend marriage 
and family counseling on a fee basis to mid- 
dle-class clientele. 

Beginning with the Institute of Family 
Relations in Los Angeles, established in 
1930, and the Marriage Council of Phila- 
delphia two years later, marriage-counseling 
centers under independent auspices are now 
functioning in an increasing number of our 
largest cities, in some smaller communities, 
and in a growing number of colleges and 
univerities. 
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The growing disposition of young people 
is, as we have seen, to make their own plans 
for marriage and family living. They are, at 

„the same time, interested in the resources 
available in education, in counseling, and 
in the findings of research in the psychologi- 
cal and sccial sciences. Leaders in the fam- 
ily-life educational and counseling move- 
ment are also looking to research to provide 
the knowledge which they may use in giving 
more efficient service. 

Later in this symposium Dr. Nimkoff 
summarizes recent research trends in the 
study of the family and points the way to 
further studies. This paper attempts only 
to state the role of research in relation to the 
solution of the problems of the family in.our 
modern society. Its role is to provide the 
knowledge which an increasing number of 

_ young pecple are desirous of using in plan- 

ning marriage and parenthood. 

The outstanding evidence of this attitude 
and expectation is the reliance upon science 
of upper- and middle-class parents in the 
rearing of children. Their diet is deter- 
mined upon the advice ofa pediatrician, and 
their rearing is guided by the latest book on 
child psychology. This is a wide and signifi- 
cant departure from the older policy of 
bringing up the child according to methods 
carried down by tradition in the family. 

A second illustration is the growing inter- 
est of young people in the factors making 
for the wise selection of a mate and for suc- 
cess or fai_ure in marriage as derived from 
psychological and sociological studies. 

A third significant fact is the widespread 
public.interest in A. C. Kinsey’s book, Sex- 
` yal Behavior in the Human Male, containing 
the first report of sex behavior of 5,300 male 
Americans, based upon a very complete 
schedule and a carefully organized inter- 
‘view. 

These are but three of the indications of 
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the receptivity of intelligent young people 
to the findings of the psychological and so- 
cial sciences and of their willingness to utilize 
them in planning for marriage and parent- 
hood. In short, these activities are being 
taken out of the realm of the mores and are 
being transferred to the domain of science. 

The findings of research do not, in and of 
themselves, provide the data for a design for 
marriage and family life. It is, however, the 
function of social science research to collect 
and to analyze the fund of experience of 
young people in their various experiments 
in achieving happiness in marriage and fam- 
ily life. Therefore, these findings of research 
should be made available to them through 
books, magazines, and newspapers; through 
motion pictures and radio; and through mar- 
riage counseling and programs of family-life 
education. 

In conclusion, the main points of this pa- 
per may be briefly summarized. The Ameri- 
can family, both in its apparent variety and 
in its essential unity, needs to be viewed in 
the perspective of social change. It is in 
transition from older rural institutional 
forms to a democratic companionship type 
of family relations adapted to an urban en- 
vironment. This great change in the mores 
is a vast social experiment, participated in 
by hundreds of thousands of families under 
the collective stimulation of the American 
ideology of democracy, freedom, and self- 
expression. This experimental situation 
places the emphasis upon the adaptability 
rather than upon the rigid stability of the 
family. This experiment provides an unusual 
opportunity for the study of the family in 
transition. Moreover, participants in the ex- 
periment are demonstrating an increasing 
interest in utilizing research findings in de- 
signing their own patterns for marriage and 
family life. 
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REGIONAL FAMILY PATTERNS: THE NEW ENGLAND FAMILY 


JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 


ABSTRACT 


A loose constellation of culture traits distinguishes the traditional New England Puritan family from 
even somewhat similar families ir the Northeast. This includes certain material-ecological patterns, atti- 
tudes, and values. While this culture has been diffusing widely, the more recently transplanted Irish-Ameri- 
can Catholic complex has found ‘ts richest concentration in New England. While differential birth rates 
have so far favored the latter, and other Catholic ethnic groups settling in New England, the cultural future 


depends upon many things beside birth rates. 


It is difficult to define “the New England 
family.” First, according tc one meaning, 
there is perhaps now less of it in New Eng- 
land than in the rest of the country. Second, 
it is difficult to draw lines between the fam- 
ily as such, the other institutional traits 
which are related to the family, and the 
values and individual character which are 
transmitted through the family. Indeed, in 
writing about the family, one has a wide 
license; and the treatment here can be only 
suggestive, not systematic." 

The story is told af a curious and observ- 


ing little girl who was riding in a New York- 


to-Boston train with her New England 
mother. As they approached Stamford, 
Connecticut, the child asked, “Mother, are 
we in New England yet?” 

“Ves, I think we are,” replied the 
mother. 

“But, Mother, where is tke Conscience?” 

There are, however, some regional cul- 
ture traits which can be perceived rather 
directly and sometimes skarply and yet 
which are not revealed by such statistical 
indices as those used by Ocum and Moore 
to delineate regions.” Thus, on crossing the 
border from New York into New England 
in the more rural territory, the careful ob- 


server will begin to note immediately char- . 


acteristic physical patterns of villages and 


«For fuller treatmert see J. T. Adams, H. S. 
Graves, et al. (eds.), New England’s Prospect: 1933 
(New York: American Geographical Society, 1933); 
Joseph K. Folsom, Tke Family and Democratic 
Society (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1943), 
chap. iv. a 


homes. There is the New England village 


' green with a church prominently facing it, 


centrally located, seldom rigidly rectangular 
in shape as “squares” and parks commonly 
are in other regions, surrounded by resi- 
dences set in ample green space, lacking 
fences and hedges and the appearance of 
crowding. This pattern of central spacious- 
ness survives in Boston Common. It is not 
seen in the near-by Hudson Valley. It ap- 
pears in several northern New Jersey com- 
munities which were settled by New Eng- 
land emigrants and bear New England 
names, New England homes, including the 
more ample and luxurious, are built pre- 
dominantly of wood, as are the houses of 
most of New York State but not eastern 
Pennsylvania and regions to the south 
thereof. The porchless, low-set, clapboarded 
white farmhouses with their attached out- 
buildings, and here only rarely red-painted 
barns, present a striking uniformity east of . 
the Connecticut and north of Boston, and 
the high vertical-front three-decker frame 
apartment houses of the middle- and lower- 
class city areas, to the experienced observer, 
spell “New England.” 

In the pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage one notes a greater change in going 


2 Howard W. Odum and Harry E. Moore, Ameri- 
can Regionalism: A Cultural-Historical Approach to 
National Integration (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1938). According to the weight of statistical dif- 
ferentia, it is the whole Northeast to the Potomac 
and including West Virginia which stands forth as 
one of the six distinctive regions. New England is 
secondarily differentiated within this region. 
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. from New York to Boston than in coming 


all the way from San ‘Francisco to New 
York.’ In political institutions New Eng- 
land is sharply differentiated from the rest of 


the country by its town organization, and ' 


there have been certain loose uniformities 


: with respect to marriage and divorce laws. 


Attitudes can be localized with less’ cer- 
tainty, but, if one looks for configurations 
rather than measurable units, one finds dif- 
ferences that are partly regional. Native 
American New England family life seems 
relatively to emphasize. pecuniary savings; 
care and upkeep of physical equipment; re- 
serve supplies of consumers’ goods; wide dif- 
fusion of manual skills as between the sexes, 
age groups, and social classes; weakness of 
the tendency to define certain tasks as ex- 
clusively belonging to servants, women, 
men, etc.; insistence upon good school work, 
correct speech, and performance of duty; the 
sparing use of praise and of emotional dem- 
onstrativeness within the family; a class 
consciousness based more upon family his- 
tory and less upon present wealth, land 
ownership, occupation, or cstentatious con- 
sumption, coupled with more or less con- 
scientious friendliness toward strangers and 
tolerance of out-groups; prudent limitation 
of family size by birth control; a respect for 
religion and the Sabbath as good for people 
in general, coupled with religious tolerance, 
acceptance of civil marriage and the right 
of divorce, and of the occupational individ- 
ualization of women; a tendency to leave 
actual church activities largely to women; 
and a strong internalization of guilt (“con- 
science”) with rebelliousness against per- 
sonalized or institutionalized moral au- 
thority. 

Who’s Who and similar statistics, until 
recently at least, have shown the decided 
superiority of New England in origin of crea- 
tive persons. This was notably true of Ver- 
mont which, because of its rural character, 
had to export many of these individuals to 
other states. We have here probably an in- 


3See also Hans Kurath, Handbook of the Lin- 
guistic Geography of New England (Providence, R.I.: 
Brown University, 1939)}- 
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‘dex of certain family-carried habits of en- 


couraging mental activity and education in 
early years, although there are still some 
who in this will see “heredity.” At the same 
time, New England crime rates are among 
the lowest. 

Many of these characteristics can be gen- 
eralized from experiences of actual living in 
families of different regions without knowing 
history. When one studies history and be- 
comes aware of Puritanism as a historic, 
class ideology, one is tempted to exaggerate 
the uniformity and cohesiveness of the total 
pattern. However, it cannot be denied that 
the ideology which was brought over by the 
Massachusetts colony, and then modified 
under frontier conditions, has diffused more 
widely through North Ameriéa than the 
influences emanating from Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New Amsterdam, or Quebec. In 
this sense American family ideology is pre- 
ponderantly Puritan. Its variations are due 
to (1) the influences of other cultural origins, 
such as Anglican-southern and Catholic- 
Continental and (2) to geographic, eco- 
nomic, and social class differentiations which 
have occurred subsequently. 

In Chicago and its much-studied ecologi- 
cal areas the purely economic-social differen- 
tiations of type (2) stand out sharply, al-. 
though there are also important ethnic 
groups. If Boston were studied by similar 
procedures, it seems possible that ethnic- 
religious differentia of type (1) would ap- 
pear more prominently.‘ In contrast to these 
differences, the differences between urban 
and rural native American life seem less 
striking in New England than elsewhere and 
are probably less in absolute terms. 

While the earlier New England culture 
has been spreading far and wide, Irish, 
French-Canadian, and Italian Catholic 
groups have attained unusually high con- 
centrations in New England. To describe 
“the” New England family, it no longer suf- 
fices to describe the Puritan family. But if 
one designates Boston as the seat, or center 


4 This is true of the ecological studies of Mon- 
treal, made by Carl A. Dawson and others at McGill 
University. 


of diffusion, of the Puritan Zamily, one may _ 


almost as accurately designate Boston as the 
seat of the Irish-American family. 

In Boston the Irishstock. is not a minor- 
ity group in the usual sense, assimilating it- 
self to the native culture. I would be more 
nearly correct to say it had developed a cul- 
ture and style of its own, including its politi- 
cal control and its great institutional cen- 
ters. Here, against the contrasting back- 
ground of diffusing and suburbanizing Puri- 
tanism, one can observe most sharply the 
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characteristics of the Irish-American Catho- : 


lic family ideology: its absolute taboo upon 
divorce and mechanical-chemical contracep- 
tion, its delegation of moral authority and 
the control of family life to the church as an 
institution, its greater emotional spon- 
taneity and franker positive evaluation of 
pleasures (other than sexua.), its high valua- 
tion of personal relationships and loyalties, 
and its friendliness toward persons as such, 
coupled with a relative incolerance toward 
ideas5 

Massachusetts, under various combina- 
tions of influences, has been the leader in 
many movements for intellectual and re- 
ligious freedom, for education, for welfare 

_and social work, and for zhe repression of 
obscene literature and of contraceptive in- 
formation. 

In New England also are large concentra- 
tions of French-Canadians, whose family 
culture in its early habitaz is described by 
Horace Miner. These people, of course, 
share the Roman Catholic ideology of the 
family. In addition, they Lave much of the 


5 One of the most succinct Cescriptions of Irish- 
American, Italian-American, and other ethnic 
cultures is by Caroline Ware in Greenwich Village 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935). 


6 St. Denis, a French-Canadian Parish (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1¢39). 
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thrift, the winter-prudence, manual com- 
petence, and respect for property of the 


‘Puritan. While, to quote Caroline Ware, 


“Trish attachment to the soil was a very par-’ 
ticular place attachment rather than a pref- 
erence for a rural way of life,”? the French- 
Canadians, unlike the Irish, have settled 
heavily on the farms as well as in the cities 
of New England. 

It is disturbing to many of native stock 
to note the expansion of some of these newer 
stocks through their higher birth rates. Fur- 
thermore, the Catholic church has more ef- 
fective policies and organization for retain- 
ing the loyalties of the young. However, in 
the Indianapolis’ study it was found tHat, 
while completed families of North-born 
Protestant couples averaged 209 births per 
100 wives, and those of North-born Catholic 
couples were 272, the families of South-born 
Protestants averaged 316.8 L 

Probably the future of New England and 
of American family life depends less upon 
these differential increases than upon cul-' 
tural changes affecting America as a whole. 
We know not whether there was some de- 
mographic premonition in the mind of the 
writer of the Harvard hymn when he coun- 
seled: “Fair Harvard ...be the herald of 
light and the bearer of love, till the stock of 
the Puritans die.” But, to play safe, he. 
might have added'a postscript: “.. sand — 
even after that.” 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


-7 Op. cit., p. 216. 


8 Clyde V. Kiser and P. K. Whelpton, ‘Social 
and , Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility,” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXII (1944), 


72-105. Catholic birth rates, while higher than 


Protestant, were found in one study to be de- 
clining faster (see Samuel A. Stouffer, “Trends in 
the Fertility’ of Catholics and Non-Catholics,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLI [1935], 143-66). 
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RUPERT B. VANCE 


ABSTRACT 


The particular emphasis on family solidarity characteristic of the South had its origin in the traditional 
values of an agrarian ruling class. The changing structure of southern society has not undermined the im- 
pcrtance of the family, but the institution has become more limited in function, less authoritarian in char- 
acter, and Jess romantic in sentiments. The trend toward more democraiic roles in all classes makes the 
institution more like the family elsewhere. This has been accompanied by lowered fertility and lessened 


stability. 


Everything that can be said about the 
family in Western culture can be said with 
ecual truth about many families in the 
squthern United States. If we concentrate 
on certain characteristics of the family in- 
stitution that have grown out of regional 
tradition and social structure, it is with the 
understanding that the similarities are both 
more obvious and more significant than the 
differences. 

By tradition and the influence of its gov- 
erning classes the family was more impor- 
tant in the South than in any other section, 
unless it was New England. Fertility re- 
mained higher, divorce rates were low, and 
the emphasis on kinship made family status 
and heritage a sure avenue to social rank. 

_ Outside of Louisiana and Kentucky this em- 
phasis on family solidarity owed little to the 
teachings of the Catholic church. Among the 

` upper classes its religious sanctions were 
largely those of the Episcopalian church; in 
other strata it was upheld by a Protestant 
puritanism that remained strong in rural 
communities. 

Against the area’s agricultural back- 
ground the family tended to retain its eco- 
nomic unity and many of its functions. Its 
predominance maintained the private as- 
pects of social life at the expense of the pub- 
lic sphere. A discerning social historian has 
written: 

In the decades after the Civil War the 
family was the core of southern society; within 
its bounds everything worth while took place. 
No one recognized to be a Southerner’s social 
equal dined anywhere other than in his own 


house or in that of a friend... . This absorp- 
tion in household affairs explained why strang- 
ers unacquainted with Southern home life 
found the social scene so dismal. They saw 
ugly main streets deserted after business hours, 
and noted an almost complete lack of public 
entertainment. The hotels were poorly equipped, 
the restaurants so drab and filthy that they 
repelled persons of good taste. Southerners. 
who preserved the traditions of comfort and 
good manners seemed altogether oblivious to 
these conditions. 


As Simkins points out, the interminable 
visiting among brothers and sisters, the 
sheltering of elderly aunts and distant cous- 
ins, the seeking of favors from relatives in 
high places, and the innumerable tribal con- 
ferences whenever a daughter married or a 
son changed employment, as well as the 
young people’s emphasis on keeping count 
of “kissing cousins,” all testified to a family 
solidarity approaching clannishness. 

It has been said by several critics, and 
with some insight, that the emphasis on the 
family reflected the southerner’s preoccupa- 
tion with questions of social stratification 
quite as much as it showed his devotion to 
family ideals. The manner of family life, 
with whatever differences there may exist in 


. total pattern or subtle sentiments, is closely 


related to the social structure prevailing in 
the area. Dynamic changes are playing on 
family life as they interact on this social 
structure and the norms and values which it 


1 Francis Butler Simkins, The South: Old and 
New (New York: Alfred A. Knopff, 1947), p. 294. 
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represented? Once visitors found “much 
talk about feminine honor and Southern 
virtue by those who tolerated a low age of 
legal consent for illicit relationships.” Now 
there is less talk and more attention to so- 
cial agencies needed to deal with juvenile 
delinquency and broken homes. 

The basis from which change, disorgani- 
zation, and reorganization stem is the rural 
folk pattern of family life. There is as yet no 
adequate work on the rural family, although 
C. C. Zimmerman and M. E. Frampton have 
treated of the Ozark family. Most studies 
indicate the difficulties that the common 
folk have in finding in the family satisfac- 
tion for a multitude of desires—security, af- 
fection, sex, and improved living standards 
—while at the same time they are carrying 
the burden of involuntary reproduction.‘ 

The size of the family will continue larger 
among rural people, no doubt; but fertility 
is declining, partly through a differentiation 
into what has been called “reflective” and 
“anreflective” family types. The area of in- 
voluntary reproduction is continually being 
narrowed by the spread of education, public 
health, and changes in status; but a major 
association with unreflective fertility seems 
to be found in the patriarchal structure of 
the rural family. The pattern of male domi- 
nance goes further than the purse strings. 
It conceals a sexual aggressiveness not found 
in the family based on companionship. Dis- 


a Wilbert E. Moore and Robin M. Williams, ` 


“Stratification in the Ante-bellum South,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, VII (June, 1942), 331-51; 
Rudolf Heberle, “Social Change in the South,” 
Social Forces, XXV (October, 1946), 9-15. 


3 Simkins, of. cit., p. 292. 


4 Margaret Jarman Hagood, Mothers of the South 
(Chapel Hill, 1939), pp. 108-69. Nora Miller (The 
Girl in the Rural Family [Chapel Hill, 1935], pp. 
7-92) describes the role of the adolescent girl in 
eight types of southern rural families: dependent, 
mountain farm, coal mining, cotton farm, tobacco 
farm, potato farm, fishing community, and superior 
families. Gilbert W. Bebee, in Contraception and Fer- 
tility in the Southern Appalachians (Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1942), pp. 56-85, found fer- 
tility higher because of uncontrolled conception and 
of marriage two years earlier than among women in 

. the poorer classes elsewhere in the nation. 


a 
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tinction between family types now appears 
to depend on whether the wife has had high- 
school education—a factor that may have 
some meaning for the companionship fam- 
ily. The distinction is often drawn between 
conceptions of romantic and companionship 
marriage. For the rural “common folk” the 
dichotomy seems to exist between the com- 
panionship and the patriarchal family, with 
a certain amount of realism pervading both 
in patterns of work, living standards, and 
sex adjustment. 

Two major preoccupations of the rural 
family on this level determine the role of 
youth in courtship. The family sees little 
hope that the daughter will improve her lot © 
by marriage, and the father is thus prone to 
dissapprove of any suitor in her own stra- 
tum. The mother is more sympathetic but 
sees drudgery as her daughter’s lot. If the 
father dominates, no boy that the girl is able 
to attract is likely to be made welcome at 
her home. Both parents are afraid the girl 
will “get into trouble with boys” and thus 
they attempt to restrict her contacts out- 
side the home. The family exercises little 
control over the son’s role in courtship; his 
troubles come from ‘the girl’s family. The 
conflicts which the girl faces increase her de- 
sire for independence and thus play a part in 
inducing her early marriage. After marriage 
the daughter is welcomed on a realistic basis, 
and both families will give what help they 
can to get the couple started in life. 

In E. Franklin Frazier’s brilliant mono- 
graph, the Negro family has received more 
careful analysis than any other family group 
in the United States. Its changing status” 
may be measured against this same rural 
folk background. Its matriarchal form, its 
survivals from slavery, its continued strug- 
gle against dissolution, poverty, and limited 
education are replaced by middle-class 
standards among those achieving profes- 
sional status. The break in domestic man- 
hers, sex, and family standards between 
upper and lower classes is as complete 
among’ Negroes as in any group in Western 
culture. Girls brought up in middle-class 
homes are shielded from contacts with boys ' 
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whose behavior may be uncouth because of 
- class origins. ' 


Puritanical standards are less evident and 
sex behavior is less inhibited among the Ne- 
gro folk groups. Nevertheless, without much 
statistical evidence, there are good “reasons 
to believe that miscegenation has declined 
and concubinage almost ceased to exist.” 
The Negro’s increased self-respect has oper- 
ated with the avowed policy behind segrega- 
tion, if not to interdict, at’ least to cast 
suspicion on, all heterosexual acquaintance- 


ship across the color line. Violence is thus re- ’ 


stricted, but occasionally sexual aggression 
brings indictments of white men for assault 
on Negro females. Increases in divorce, of- 
ten taken as an index of family disorganiza- 
` tion, represent an approach to stabilization 
among certain Negro groups. Legal arrange- 
ments take the place of informal domestic 


shifts, and the new family thus moves within . 


the aura of community approval. 


Preoccupation with the old agrarian aris- 
tocracy has kept students from giving more 
than casual attention to the standards un- 
der development by the South’s new ruling 
class. J. P. Lichtenberger explained low di- 
vorce rates by the statement that “South- 
erners are traditional, romantic, chivalrous, 

_ and incurably idealistic.”5 The shift in con- 
trol to men of commerce and industry left 
these older symbols without significant cul- 
tural content. Simkins writes: 


Merchants, bankers and industrial groups 
of the new South won economic power without 
achieving that social dominance which America 
in all areas outside the South accorded to 
business leaders. . . . 

... The businessmen lacked distinction of 
their own; they were overshadowed by the more 

‘successful industrialists of the North whom 
they imitated in dress and economic concepts. 

. .. These self-made men did not know how 
to educate their sons to the responsibilities of 
wealth and did not always appreciate the im- 
portance of placing their daughters in exclusive 
educational and social circles. Family fortunes 


5J. P. Lichtenberger, Divorce: A Social Inter pre- 
-© tation (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937), 
p. 117. i 
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were frequently scattered ‘through impractical 
marriages,® 


A striking characteristic of the new 
upper-class southern society, as Simkins 
points out, was its almost complete lack of 
intellectual interests: : 

Although members of the third generation of 
leaders were often college bred, they usually 
specialized in “campus courses,” football and 
fraternities. They were induced by editors and 
professors to support museums and orchestras 
but displayed little understanding or enjoy- 
ment of these institutions. Theirs was the com- 
pany of the perpetual Philistines to whom it 
meant social suicide to discuss intellectual or 
esthetic subjects.? 


Upper classes are important because they 
embody the goals end values to which other 
groups aspire. While the South’s new upper 
classes appeared unlikely to perpetuate old 
patterns of family life, they were not pre- 
pared to inculcate new ones. Stability and 
decorum proved of less importance, but the 
new roles of men, women, and children were 
not revalued in rational terms that the so- 
ciety understood. Except for the novelists 
like Ellen Glasgow, no one has depicted 
these conflicts in family standards. Since 
change, like the news, directs attention to 
problems rather than to long-time trends, it 
was noted that family disorganization in- 
creased and that Florida and Arkansas 
found it profitable to join Nevada as Mec- 
cas for quick divorce. Unconventional be- 
havior, however, found no sanctions in an 


- intellectual radicalism; family scandals were 


handled by lawyézs in a’ manner befitting 
big business anywhere, but, like southern 
drunkenness, they were admittedly in the 
immoral pattern. Occasionally the point 
was made that upper-class youth were ex- 
perimenting with the mores of chastity, just 
as the Negroes were beginning to accept 
them. 

Less needs to be said about middle-class 
standards or the problems of the new indus- 
trial classes now rising in southern cities and 


$Simkins, op. cit., pp. 285-86. 
7 Ibid., pp. 291-92. 
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mill towns. Patterns cf the middle-class fam- 
ily are least divergent, for they represent 
largely the influence of general education 
and the acceptance of standards that prevail 
in urban culture. Among working-class fami- 
lies the problems of adequate standards, of 
working mothers, of juveniles on city 
streets, of member roles and family struc- 
ture, differ,in some respects from those in 
our great cities. Greater homogeneity of 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds reduces 
somewhat the incidence of family tensions 
as compared to problems faced by immi- 
grant stocks. The smaller size of cities may 
give certain advantages in housing, etc., but 
they also afford fewer community and social 
case agencies for the adjustment of the prob- 
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lems of the underprivileged. The strain to 
improve family status through better educa- 
tion and the choice of marriage partners for 
youth and the competitive strain to improve 
living standards through application to the 
job are now characteristics of urban and in- 
dustrial families everywhere. The patriar- 
chal family is losing its character with the 
increased economic independence of women. 
With no large Catholic influence outside 
Louisiana and Kentucky, the resort to di- 
vorce is increasing in the South as elsewhere. 
And,. as elsewhere, instability seemed to 
accompany the movement toward a more 
democratic family life. 
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RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 


ABSTRACT 


Peopled by both easterners'and southerners, the Middle West developed a culture that embodied ele- 
ments from both groups. The East contributed leadership and an ordered community life; the South, a de- 
sire for social liberty. The combination of these qualities in a productive land led to the development of a 
middle-class society, solidly anchored in secure, conservative, self-satisfied middle-class families. The es- 
sentially rural character of the Middle West has developed independent, semipatriarchial families. Immi- 
grant families have come to the cities, but in quantities that can be absorbed. 


The family incorporates and reflects the 
social life in which it is nurtured. It is per- 
~, tinent therefore to examine briefly the back- 

ground of the Middle West, the stocks of 
men that populated it, the old ideals that 
were transplanted to it, and the new ideals 
that blossomed there. Connected with the 
East by the Great Lakes and the Ohio River 
and bisected by the Mississippi River, the 
Middle West was easy of access for both 
easterners and southerners. The former filled 
the northern part of the territory, coming 
either directly from New England or from 
New York—one generation removed from 
their New England background. They 
brought with them an ordered way of life, 
often coming in companies with a planned 
community already laid out on paper and 
institutions already organized. Oberlin and 
Granville, Ohio, Galesburg and Pittsfield, 
_ Illinois, and Vermontville, Michigan, are a 
few examples. The southerners peopled 
. southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri and the areas bordering the Mississippi 
River. Although some of these migrants had 
social pretensions, more were seeking to 
escape the lower middle class in a society 
dominated by a duel-class system of aristo- 
crats and slaves. 

Each group contributed to the life that 
became typical of the Middle West. The 
southerners, unhampered by the restrictions 
of the upper-class mores they had left be- 
hind, struggled for freedom and equality and 
opposed any attempts of the East to exert 
federal control over the Middle West. The 
easterners assumed leadership in establishing 
churches, public schools, and denomination- 
al colleges. They practiced the gospel of hard 


work and keen business practices. From the 
converging of these two streams of attitudes 
developed the basic pattern of independ- 
ence, regional isolationism, and individual- 
ism that characterizes.the Middle West. 
For several reasons the Middle West 
tended to develop a middle-class society. 
Most of the land was fertile and became pro- 
ductive as soon as the forests were cleared 
away; in some areas oak clearings or open 
prairies could immediately be plowed and 
planted. The waterways and later railroad 
system gave easy access to markets. Thus 
anyone willing to work could be assured of 
an adequate income. Harbors gave rise to 
cities, and the wide acres to smaller distribu- 
tion centers which provided employment to 
a nonfarming group. At the same time that 
the means of adequate income existed, there 
were relatively few opportunities for sudden 
and spectacular wealth, such as were to be 
found in the great forests and mines of the 
West. As a result of this combination of fac- 
tors, the adventurous and those seeking ` 
great wealth passed on, while the solid 
middle class remained behind to prosper. 
The prevalence of the middle class is fos- 
tered also by the youth of the area. The 
development of the upper class has been 
hindered by the fact that in only a few of the 
older cities, St. Louis, for example, has 
enough time elapsed for the establishment of 
old families of assured social position. A 
large lower class has also been prevented 
from developing because the fertility of the 
land and the opportunities of cities have not 
yet been exhausted. Belief in equality of op- 
portunity still seems reasonable in the Mid- 
dle West and gives rise to belief in the equal- 
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ity of men. In the cities, where the class 
structure is most clearly marked, birth and 
social position are less hallmarks of class 

_than are wealth anc membership in certain 
nationality or racial groups. 

A middle-class society is dominated by 
middle-class families. Those of the Middle 
West seem characterized by two things: se- 
curity and a sense of the value of being 
middle class. 

Economically, middle western families 
are secure. The percentage of homes owned 
by occupants and of farms operated by 
owners is high. The per capita personal in- 
come is higher than for any region except the 
Northeast. Radios, telephones, automobiles, 
and electrical appliances about the home 
and farm are regarded as necessities rather 
than luxuries. Physical well-being adds to 
the security: the health record is good, and 
infant mortality and the maternal death 
rates are low. All except two states in the 
Middle West, as of 1944, protected the fam- 
ily by requiring blood tests for syphilis be- 
fore permitting the issuance of a marriage 
license. The independence of the Middle. 
West—the refusal to accept eastern leader- 
ship and the refusal of rural areas to copy 
effete urban patterns—also gives security. 

The middle western family believes in its 
own virtue and essential rightness. The rela- 
tive social equality brings a certain content- 
ment to families. They strive to improve 
their economic status and to increase the 
education of their children, but they show 
little disposition to throw off the conserva- 
tive and moralistic patterns of middle-class 
mores in favor of either upper-class or Bo- 
hemian modes of living. Eventually, this 
quality may bring disorganization, for cities 
are beginning to experience a loosening of 
restrictions on sexual conduct and an in- 
crease in divorce, without a corresponding 
change in the mores to make these actions 
acceptable. 

The Middle West is essentially rural. The 
farms tend to be operated by the members 
of the family and hence represent one of the 
last strongholds of family-centered industry. 
These farms demand a high degree of family 
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unity and co-operation and tend to per- 
petuate a semipatriarchal type of family 
life. Their operation requires careful plan- 
ning and hard work, but in return they give 
financial independence. The farms isolate 
each family sufficiently to foster familial in- 
dependence but not to the extent that con- 
tacts in near-by towns and cities are impos- 
sible. at 

In contrast to the rural areas are the large 
industrial cities, whose growth introduced a 
new element of family life—families of for- 
eign culture. Although earlier immigrants 
(Germans, Scandinavians) settled in both 
rural and urban areas, more recent waves of 
immigrants arriving after the land was occu- 
pied have tended to swell the cities. Never- 
theless, the proportion of foreign-born is far 
less than that in eastern cities, and conse- 
quently they are the more quickly absorbed 
into the American mores. The proportion of 
‘Negroes in the Middle West is small—about 
5 per cent of the total population—but they 
are found congregated in a few large cities, 
A final urban element is composed: of the 
sons and daughters of farmers who have 
been forced off the farms by the introduc- 
tion of machinery and who tend to give a 
rural middle-class tinge to urban life. 

The cities vary more as to social class 
than the rural areas, but only the larger 
cities are truly urban. Many of the smaller 
Cities are service centers for the farm people, 
where family life is stable, home-centered, 
and bourgeois. 

The quality of family life is indicated by 
certain statistical comparisons. In the Mid- 
dle West a higher percentage of men are 
married than in the East and South, but a 
lower percentage than in the West; a higher 
percentage of women are married than in the 
East, but a lower percentage than in either 
South or West. The percentage of both sexes 
who are divorced is higher than in the East 
and South but lower than in the West. 

In summary, the middle western family 
may be characterized as essentially middle 
class, American in social heritage, independ- 
ent, conservative, and self-satisfied. 
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NORMAN S. HAYNER 


ABSTRACT 


Americans are notorious for their individualism, mobility, and frequent divorces. These characteristics 
are accentuated in the Far West. Americans also love their homes, have small families, feel that education 
is essential to democracy, are hospitable, and spend large amounts for recreation. On the Pacific Coast home- 
ownership is more widespread, families are smaller, the percentage of college graduates is greater, people 
are more hospitable, and families spend more for recreation than in any other section. The western family is 
probably more American than is the family of any other region. ` 


East and West of the United States and 
East and West of the world have met on the 
Pacific Coast. Most families in the West had 
ancestors in the East—some in the Far East. 
With the increased flow of population to- 


ward the Pacific in recent decades, the West 


is becoming increasingly like the East. Not 
until World War IT, however, did we notice 
in Seattle that strained look on the faces of 
people so characteristic of Chicago or New 
York. It is only recently, also, that western 
women have received commendation from 
eastern fashion leaders for stylish dressing. 
The western family had more distinctive 
characteristics when this section of America 
was more isolated. Today patterns of family 
life originating in New England, the Old 
South, and the Middle West mingle with 
pioneer traditions in the Far West. 

During much of its history the West has 
been little more than a series of colonial out- 
posts, economically and psychologically ex- 
ploited by the East. With the development 
of metropolitan centers like Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and Den- 


ver, the West has ceased to be a colonial ap-` 


pendage of the East. These urban aggrega- 
tions tend to exhibit the same concentric 
pattern of family types, from the business 
district outward, as in eastern cities: non- 
family, emancipated, semipatriarchal, patri- 
centric, equalitarian, and matricentric. 
Pushing out into the hinterland of these 
metropolitan regions is like going backward 
in time. In these “‘last frontiers” there is a 
pioneer ruggedness and self-sufficiency. in 
family life seldom found in older regions. 


Seattle’s hinterland may be cited as a 
specific example. June Burns in Living High 
tells a true story of present-day family pio- 
neering. Mr. and Mrs. Burns, their two sons, 
and a housekeeper, starting with a beach 
tract and a cow, and using seagull eggs, fish, 
clams, nettle-greens, home-ground whole 
wheat, and free fruit from friendly neigh- 
bors, lived through two years of the depres- 
sion on Waldron Island in the San Juans for 
a cash expenditure of two hundred dollars. 
Over on the Olympic Peninsula one can find 


today the hard-working pioneer women, 


hazards of the wilderness, including cougars, 
crude household equipment, and robust 
neighbors as vividly portrayed by Betty 
McDonald in The Egg and I. In such iso- 
lated spots as the shoestring valleys of the 
tributaries to the Skagit there are hill people 
from Kentucky and Tennessee with old 
grist mills.and fields of tobacco. Since the 
Scandinavian and Austrian fishermen spend 
season after season as far away from their 
Puget Sound homes as Alaska, their women 
folk gradually take over family control. 

Out where the West begins class lines are 
less sharp and people are more hospitable. 
West of Chicago trains and buses take on a 
more informal atmosphere. “Throw your 
hat on the floor and make yourself at home” 
reads the Montana tourist welcome. “A 
man makes friends without half trying.” 
“Don’t Fence Me In” is a popular song for 
service clubs in energetic little cattle towns. 
What a man can do is more important in the 
West than the status of his family. 

Many individuals have moved west be- 
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cause of greater occupational opportunities. 
This is well illustreted by lumbering, the 
principal economic activity in the Pacific 
Northwest. About a hundred years ago 
when the white pine timber of Maine was 
approaching exhaustion, New England log- 


gers began moving to Michigan, then later - 


to Wisconsin and Minnesota. Fifty years 
` ago as the timber resources of the Lake 
States in turn were threatened with deple- 
tion, a migration to the Pacific Northwest 
was well under way. The old-time logger in 
all these regions seldom married. With those 
basic changes in technology that have made 
possible the increasing accessibility of log- 
ging operations, the peripatetic bachelors of 
the early days have now been largely re- 
placed by married men. The typical logger 


of the Pacific Northwest is no longer an, 


“uncivilized, unwashed individual.” Today 
he is a family man. 

From the Imperial Valley of Southern 
California north through the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento valleys the cotton, citrus 
fruits, and other crops demand seasonal la- 
‘borers. A simple agrarian folk from the Mid- 
dle West and Southwest, displaced by drouth 
and the mechanization of agriculture, flowed 
west to meet this need. The Joad family, im- 
mortalized by John Steinbeck in The Grapes 
of Wrath, dramatizes the problems of these 
migrants as they ‘‘starve” their way to Cali- 
fornia in a dilapidated truck. Says Ma Joad 
in a closing comment: “We ain’t gonna die 
out. People is goin’ on—changin’ a little 
maybe, but goin’ right on.” 

- Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos have 
moved from the Orient to the Pacific Coast 
in large numbers. Crime among these Ori- 
entals varies inversely with the extent to 
which they are incorporated in closely in- 
tegrated family and community groups. 
Japanese, Chinese, and Filipino offenders on 
the Pacific Coast present no problem when 
. compared with whites, but they do show in- 
teresting variations when compared with 
one another. The low crime rate of Japanese 
can be explained by the clear definitions and 
moral discipline of the transplanted patri- 
_ archal family and by the efficiency and or- 
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ganization of their community. A small 
amount of family life, weak community or- 
ganization, and disorganizing contacts with 
Americans account for the higher rates 
among Chinese in the past and among 
Filipinos today. 

Many Indians are found in the West. , 
Among the Indians of the Pacific Northwest 
the charges in family life from the days of 
the great-grandparents to the present-day 
generation of parents have been tremen- 
dous. The contrast between the relatively 
self-sufficient homestead of the white pioneer 


_ in this region and the urban apartment-house 


life of some of his grandchildren is great, to 
be sure, but not so great as that between the 
primitive tepee or’ “smokehouse” of the 
preliterate savage and the modern bunga- 
lows of some of his descendants. In contrast 
the Hopi village dwellers and the Navajo 
herdsmen of the Southwest maintain a 
strong cultural unity from one generation 
to another. The reported percentage of 
mixed blood among the Indians of Arizona 
and New Mexico is only one-twentieth that 
for other stetes. The hostility against inter- 
marriage has been accompanied by a tena~ 
cious holding to the mother-tongue. The ` 
extent to which these aboriginal cultures of 
the West have disorganized seems to be in ' 
large part determined by the intensity and 
character of contacts with white civiliza- 
tion, on the one hand, and by the source and 
adequacy of sustenance, on the other. 

As one travels north through the western 
states, Anglo-Saxon patterns of family life 
are increasingly evident; as one travels 
south, Spanish-American influences in- 
crease. The logical extreme is approached in 
Vancouver, British Colombia, where 75 per 
cent of the population are of English, 
Scotch, or Irish origins. If comparable data 
for the leading -cities of Washington and 
Oregon were available, the percentage 
would be'much less, and the population of 
Scandinavian and German origins much 
more. Two important differences in the 
Latin-American family are demonstrated 
ecologically in Mexico City, which has no 
area of homeless men, on the one hand, and 
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no suburban neighborhood of maitricentric 
families, on the other. 

Four-fifths of the adult population of 
Utah and one-fifth that of Idaho are Mor- 
mons. Desert isolation and church sanction 
made it possible for the early “Saints” 
develop a polygynous form of family life. 
But gentile hostility, together with the 
monogamous backgrounds of husbands and 
wives which made adjustment to a multiple- 
mate situation difficult, has almost elimi- 
nated the plural marriage. The monogamous 
Mormon family and community organiza- 
tion of today are strong. 

Progress and disorganization are found 
together in the Pacific Coast states. The 
average income per family is equaled only 
by the North Central states. The circula- 


tion of daily newspapers is higher and the ° 


number. of passenger cars in proportion to 
population is greater than in any other 
geographic division. Infant and maternal 
mortality rates are lower. More playgrounds 
are available for urban populations of the 
Pacific and Mountain states than for other 
regions, Most of the national parks are in 
the West, and relatively more families visit 
them from near points than from far. West- 
ern families spend more for recreation than 
do Eastern families of comparable income. 

In contrast, divorce rates increase as one 
moves west and southwest across the United 
States. The estimated divorce rate in the 
Far West per 1,000 population, in 1940, was 
double that for the remainder of the United 
States. One in every forty American di- 
vorces was secured in Reno. New Mexico, 
with a population almost one-half Catholic, 
has the lowest rate in the West. The number 
of robberies and auto thefts known to the 
police per 100,000 population is almost twice 
- as high as for any other region. Pacific Coast 
cities also lead America in suicide. 

Two statistically significant differences 
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between the Far West and other parts of the 
country help to explain these deviant phe- 
nomena: (1) The highest percentage of 
adults not in church is found in the Moun- 
tain and Pacific states—about 70 for the Far 
West as compared with so for the United 
States. (2) The highest mobility is also found 
in the Far West. There are twice as many 


“guest rooms in full-time hotels per 1,000 


population as in any other geographic divi- 
sion. : 

In conclusion, the hypothesis is proposed 
that the western family is more distinctly 
American in its characteristics than is the 
family of any other region. Since most fami- 
lies have come to the Far West from the 
Middle West, East, or South—often in sev- 
eral stages—there has been more opportu- 
nity to lose European traits and acquire 
American ways of living. Unassimilated for- 
eign lumps are found in the Far West, to be 
sure—small groups of patriotic Orientals, 
for example—but not to the same extent as 
east of the Rockies. Mexicans in the South- 
west might be regarded as an exception. 
Americans are notorious, as compared with 
the citizens of other countries, for their indi- 
vidualism, mobility, and frequent divorces. 
These points are accentuated in the Far 
West. Americans also love their homes, have 
small families, and believe in education, rec- 
reation, and hospitality. Homeownership is 
as high on the Pacific Coast as for any re- 
gion, the average size of family household is 
smaller, the percentage who have completed 
four years of college is greater, people are 
more hospitable, especially in the hinter- 
lands, and families spend more for recrea- 
tion than in other sections. The basic prob- 
lem of the American family—how effectively 
to combine companionship with stability— 
is seen most clearly in the Far West. 
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Loss of the African cultural her-tage and the requirements of slavery caused the Negro family to develop 
as a natural organization with the mother as head. After emancipation the family tended to assume an insti- 
tutional character among those elements which had taken over the familial mores of the whites and those 
who had become homeowners. Urkanization, especially since the first World War, has caused considerable 
disorganization, since the family which evolved among the Negro folk could not function efficiently in the 
city. Important differences in the crganization of the family and its approximation to the American pattern 


are related to the emerging class structure. 


As the result of the manner in which the 
Negro was enslaved, the Arican cultural 
heritage has had practically no effect upon 
the evolution of Negro family life in the 
United States. .The’ destruction of the 
African family system began.in Africa, 
where the slave-traders gatkered their hu- 
man cargo, consisting largely of young 
males. The process of “breaking” the 
Negroes into the slave system and the scat- 
tering of them on numerous and relatively 
small plantations and farme left little op- 
portunity for the slaves to reknit the threads 


of their ancestral culture. Memories of the’ 


homeland were effaced, and what they re- 
tained of African ways and conceptions of 
life ceased to have meaning in the new en- 
vironment. There were no longer marriages 
according to African customs; hence mating 
became subject to individua! impulses and 
wishes and to the control of zhe white mas- 
ters. The type of family system which de- 
veloped was determined by the require- 
ments of the slave system. Likewise, in 
. later stages of its development, the charac- 


ter of the Negro family was shaped by social- 


and economic forces in American life. 
Under the system of slavery the Negro 
family emerged first asa natural organization 
based upon the physical and emotional ties 
between the mother and her offspring. The 
father and husband played a less important 
role in family relations because his interest 
in the family was less fundamental and his 
relations with his wife and children were in- 
fluenced to a larger extent by the fortunes 


of the slave regime. The attitudes of both 
“husband” and “wife” toward “marriage,” 
which had no legal basis, were influenced by 
the degree to which they had assimilated the 


sex and family mores of the whites. The 


process of assimilation proceeded: most 
rapidly with the house servants who lived 
in close association with the whites and 


shared in the lives of the latter. Where 


slavery became a settled way of life, and the 
plantation became a social as well as an in- 


likely to acquire considerable stability. 
Moreover, in the organization of the planta- 
tion there was a division of labor and social 
distinctions among the slaves which tended 
to reinforce the family mores of the whites. 

The process of assimilating the family 
mores of the whites was facilitated and ac- 
celerated by racial amalgamation under the 
slave system. The very fact of white an- 
cestry tended to make the mixed-blood iden- 
tify himself with the whites. Largely as the 
result of race mixture, a class of free Negroes 
came into existence, especially in those areas 
of the South where the economic basis of 
slavery was being undermined. Among the 
half-million free Negroes, nearly 40 per cent 


of whom were of mixed blood, there was a _ 


substantial element with a secure economic 
position, especially: in the South. It was 
among this element that the Negro family 
acquired an institutional character with 
traditions of conventional sex and family 
mores. 

The social upheaval occasioned by the 
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Civil War, emancipation, andi reconstruc- 
tion tended tò destroy the customary forms 
of family relations that had taken root dur- 
ing slavery. Moreover, the stability and 
privileged position of the mixed-blood fami- 


lies were affected by the emergence of Negro . 


communities composed largely of Negroes 
with a background of slavery. From eman- 
cipation to the first decade of the present 
century, two general tendencies are appar- 
ent in the development of the Negro family. 
In the families which had acquired consid- 
_ erable.stability during slavery, the father’s 
' position: was more firmly established, espe- 
cially if he became a landowner or a home- 
` owner. This class grew in importance during 
the first fifty years of freedom and together 


.with the descendants of the free Negro with . 


whom they intermarried formed what repre- 
sented the conventional and stable elements 


. in the family life of the Negro. On the other 


hand, among the great mass of rural Ne- 
groes, who became accommodated to a 
modified form ‘of life on southern planta- 
tions, there developed a form of family life 
based largely upon mutual interests and 
mutual sympathies. It lacked an institu- 
tional basis, since both legal marriage ahd 
divorce were not generally observed. The 
family often grew out of unmarried mother- 
hood and’ the common interests which de- 
veloped from the association of men and 
women in the struggle for existence. 
Around the opening of the century public 
_ attention was focused upon the widespread 


family disorganization among Negroes: in 


the cities of the country. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Negroes had gradually drifted into 
the seven hundred or more cities of the 
South. Then came the first World War, 
which carried nearly a million Negro mi- 
grants, with their. simple family folkways, 
to the metropolitan regions of the North. 
The small Negro communities in the North 
were overwhelmed, and race riots often en- 
sued as the Negro communities spilled over 
into the adjacent white areas. Following the 
first World War the northward migrations 
continued, along with the cityward move- 
` ments of Negroes in the South. By the out- 
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break of World War i nearly half of the 
Negroes were in cities. As the result of ur- 
banization and wideńing contacts, Negro 
family life had to adjust to a new social and 
economic environment. The type of family 
life which took shape among the rural folk 
in the South could no longer function in the ` 
urban environment. There has been much’ 
disorganization, but at the same time the 
family has adjusted itself increasingly to the 
demands of city living. 

In order to secure a true picture of famil- 
ial relations among Negroes, it would be 
necessary to study groups of families in the 
cultural and economic life of the various 
communities of the country. Statistics on - 
family relations for the general population 
obscure the important differences among 
Negroes. Nevertheless, when one studies the 
distribution of whites and Negroes in house- ` 
holds for 1940, certain differences, signifi- 
cant in view of the social history of the 
Negro family, appear (see Table 1). It 
should be noted, first, that about 5 per cent 
more white males than Negro males are 
heads of households. This is in accord with 
the fact that 28 per cent of white males as 
compared with 32 per cent of Negro males 
fourteen years old and over were single in 
1947 A more important difference be- 
tween the races is indicated by the fact that 
10.3 per cent of the Negro females in com- 
parison with 6.5 per cent of the white fe- 
males: were heads of households and ọ per 
cent fewer Negro females were wives in 
households. The fewer Negroes than whites 
who are children of the head of the house- 
hold is not so significant as the larger pro- 
portion of Negroes than whites who are 
grandchildren to the head of the household. 
This is undoubtedly related to the fact that 
Negro families, especially in rural areas, in- 
clude several generations. Moreover, very 
often in the Negro maternal households the 
grandmother becomes the head of the fami- 
ly. Probably this also accounts for the larger 
proportion of male parents of heads of white 


Bureau of the’ Census, Current Population 
Reports (“Population Characteristics,” Series P-20, 


No. to), p. 12. 
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households than males who stand in the 
same relation in Negro households. 

The larger proportion of the Negro popu- 
lation than the white population classified 
as “other relatives” is indicative of what has 
been called the “amorphous” character of 
the Negro family. The amorphous character 
of the Negro family is owing to the fact that 
it has retained many of the characteristics 
of a purely primary group. It is likely that 
the term “other relatives” includes not only 
uncles, cousins, and other persons related 
by “blood,” such as illegitimate children, 
but even adopted children. The larger pro- 
portion of servants and hired hands in 
Negro households than in white households 
would be misleading if one took these terms 
literally. Among the rural Negroes servants 
and hired hands are more likely to represent 
those who are taken into the household be- 
cause of human sympathy and share the 
responsibilities of the household. The larger 
proportion of lodgers in Negro households 
than in white households confirms what all 
statistics show concerning the housing of 
Negroes in cities. 

Although these figures provide a rough 
index to the general characteristics of Ne- 
gro families, they do not show some of the 
important differences between rural and 
urban families. There is no indication of the 
large number of childless couples among 
urban Negroes and the smaller number of 
children in urban families. Then in regard 
to female heads of families it is found that 
in the rural South between a ninth and an 
eighth of the Negro families have a female 
head, while in the rural nonfarm areas be- 
tween a fifth and a fourth have a woman as 
head.? On the other hand, nearly a third of 
the Negro families in the cities of the South 
have a woman as head of the family. In the 
rural areas the landlords want families with 
an adult male; thus Negro men and women 
gain mutual advanteges in marriage and 
family relations. In the rural nonfarm areas 
Negro women are able to earn a living for 


a Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 
Population and Housing, Families, “General Char- 
acteristics,” p. 31. 
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themselves and their children without a 
husband or father. In the urban areas, fami- 
ly desertion on the part of the men and the 
opportunity for employment for women, 
especially in domestic service, swell the num- 
ber of families with female heads. 

Nor do the figures on the distribution of 
Negroes in households reveal the important 
differences in the character of the Negro 
family which are related to the class struc- 
ture of the Negro community. As the result 
of urbanization the class structure of the 
Negro community has become more com- 


TABLE 1* 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN 
PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS BY RELATION TO 
HEAD AND BY COLOR AND SEX FOR THE 
SOUTH, 1940 
































NoNWHITE WHITE 
RELATIONSHIP TO HEAD 
i Male | Female] Male | Female 
Head... nauuna 39.5 | 10.3 | 44.4] 6.5 
Wife scsi grrirsroii heres B10) EO 40.9 
Child ccd. oo treas 41.5 | 38.2 | 45.2 | 40.8 
Grandchild......... 5.4] 4.8] 2.5] 1.9 
Parents aoa raeg o.6 | 2.4] 0.9] 2.5 
Other relative....... 6.3] 6.7] 4.1] 4.3 
Lodger. .......-.-.- 6.21 4.8] 3.1] 2.3 
Servant or hired hand) 0.53 | 0.9 | 0.2] 0.5 








* Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Vol. IV: Popu- 
lation, Part I: “Characteristics by Age,” p. 174. 


plex, and there are three fairly well-defined 
socioeconomic classes. Among the lower 
class, which comprises between 60 and 70 
per cent of the Negro population, family re- 
lations still reflect the influence of rural folk 
traditions. It is among these that one finds 
the majority of families with female heads. 
The statistics on the marital status of the 
female heads of Negro families indicate the 
loose family ties among this class. Although 
a larger proportion of owner families—24.5 
per cent as compared with 20.9 per cent— 
have female heads, the marital status of the 
owners as given in the statistics indicates 
that there is greater conformity to legal and 
conventional relations. Among the female 


3 Ibid. 
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heads who are tenants 25.4 per cent of the 
husbands are absent, 12.7 per cent of the 
women are single, and only 56.5 per cent are 
widowed. On the other hand, 77.4 per cent 
of the female heads who are owners are 
widowed, 11.5 per cent have husbands ab- 
sent, and only 7.7 per cent are single. These 
figures provide only a rough index of the 
absence of stable and conventional family 
„relations in the lower class. 


It is in the middle class, which is assuming 
greater importance in the Negro communi- 
ty, that one can note the increasing stabiliza- 
tion of Negro fainily life under the new con- 
ditions of city life. The increase in the size 
. and importance of the middle class is the 
result of the increasing opportunities for 
employment and education in the city and 
the integration of the Negro into institu- 
tional and associational life of the city such 
- as churches, lodges, and labor unions: Their 
stability and conventionality of family re- 
lations among this class rest partly upon the 
desire to achieve and maintain respectabili- 
ty. It is among this class that family tradi- 
tions are built up and merged with the 
traditions of stable family life already es- 
tablished among the descendants of Negroes 
free before the Civil War and the more 
steady elements that emerged from slavery. 
‘The middle class constitutes from 25 to 30 
per cent of the Negro population. Because 
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of the social mobility in the Negro commu- 
nity, this group merges with the upper class, 
which is becoming more sharply differenti- 
ated from themiddle class on the basis of mon- 
ey and style of life. The upper class is rel- 
atively small in the Negro group, but it has 
a style of life and values similar to those 
among the white upper class. There are rel- 
atively few children, and there is consider- 
able emphasis upon conspicuous consump- , 
tion and leisure. There is intermarriage 
among prominent families whose aim is to 
conserve their wealth and maintain their 
status and family name. Such families are 
circumscribed both by the limitations placed 
upon the earning capacity of Negroes and 
by the fact that the upper class represents 
an artificial growth behind the walls of 
segregation. 

The deviations in the character of the 
Negro family from the dominant American 
patterns have been owing chiefly to the so- 
cial isolation and economic position of the 
Negro. As the Negro acquires education and 
enjoys greater economic opportunities and 
participates in all phases of American life, 
he is taking over the American patterns of 
behavior characteristic of different classes 
and regions. His family life increasingly con- 
forms to the American pattern, which is be- 
coming a part of his cultural heritage. 
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The student of ethnic factors i general and of the Jewish family especially is handicapped by the fact 
that we have no national institute for the study and protection of family life where multidiscipline or-inte- 
grated studies may be pooled; no central institute for the study of ethnic relations; no facilities or center for 
the study of Judaica and relaticns between Jews and non-Jews similar to those of other groups. This 
article calls attention to ethnic pzrallels and differences in acculturation among three selected groups and 


indicates needed areas for study. 


The family is generally regarded as the 
basic unit in our civilization, and the time is 
ripe for a charter defining values and goals. 
Yet there is no central institute for the 
study of family life, for pooling resources of 
the many agencies now doing research or 
working in this field. Exactly the same situa- 
tion exists in relaticn to ethnic factors in 
national life—in the very cointry which of- 
fers the world’s most interesting laboratory 
for the study of acculturation. One who 
wants to write on ethnic factors in family 
relations is therefore doubly handicapped. 

It might also be added that there is no 
central institute for the study of Judaism or 
Jewish affairs to which lay students or ma- 
ture investigators working in American uni- 
versities may turn for periods of study and 
observation. This statement might evoke a 
flood of answers pointing to “such” institu- 
tions. One might even be -eferred to the 
magnificent recent volume, The American 
Jewish Year Book, 1948, cor:taining lists of 
research organizations, grants, and agencies. 
But there is none which serves asa center for 
the study of Jewish problems; there are no 
fellowship privileges for the Jew similar to 
those provided for Negroes br the Rosenwald 
Fund or the American Missionary Society. 


There are no opportunities for students to ` 


work a year or two in Judaica for the pur- 
pose of orientation as one may go to Fisk 
University, Howard University, or other 
centers for similar orientation on problems 
affecting Negro life. 

It is difficult also to point to inductive 
Studies of Jewish family life and accultura- 


tion comparable in scope with those dealing 
with other minority groups—and this in 
spite of the fact that the Jewish community 
is rich in scholarly endeavor and high in its 
productivity. But scientific data dealing 
with trends in family life, with disorganiza- 
tion, and with trauma among children and 
young people are undoubtedly available— 
and at their best—in the files of case-work- 
ing agencies, guidance councils, and private 
psychiatrists." There is nothing on Jews in 
America which corresponds to the classic 
work of Thomas and Znaniecki’s The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America; or with 
Myrdal’s volume, The American Dilemma; 
or with the objective work of E. Franklin 
Frazier, The Negro Family in the United 
States. It is easier, for example, to find ade- 
quate literature dealing with this problem 
among Negroes, both for the rural areas of 
the Deep South or for some “black metropo- 
lis.” 

The most helpful work on the Jewish 
family is the one by Sidney Goldstein.? It 


t See “Pre-school Children Get Psychiatric Aid,” 
New York Times, February 3, 1948, for description 
of work with emotionally disturbed children. 


2 Sidney E. Goldstein, The Meaning of Marriage 
and Foundations of the Family: A Jewish Interpre- 
tation (New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1942). In 
addition to this volume and the American Jewish 
Year Book are the following selected references: 
Israel Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages 
(London: Edward Goldston, Ltd., 1932); Salo 
Wittmayer Baron, The Jewisk Community: Its His- 
tory and Structure to the American Revolution (Phila-~ 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1942); Louis 
Epstein, The Jewish Marriage Contract (New York: 
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gives an adequate impression of the chang- 
ing nature of family structure in a changing 
society, a description of traditional elements 
in the current picture, and a statement of 
the position taken by various sections of 
Jewry—orthodox, conservative, and re- 
form—in relation to such problems as birth 
control, intermarriage, and ritual. Rabbi 
Goldstein speaks out of rich experience 
which comes from marriage counseling, re- 
ligious counseling in general, and close con- 
tact with agencies in the community which 
are concerned with strengthening family 
ties. He also has a feeling for the role which 
various disciplines play in the full under- 
standing of any social situation. The book 
has a good selected bibliography, including 
Jewish and general items, magazines, and 
organizations concerned with marriage and 
family life. i 

The author has of recent years been par- 
ticularly interested in observing parallels in 
individual and group behavior among differ- 
ent ethnic groups in this country. Three 
such groups concerned with integration into 
American life are Jews, Negroes,3 and 
Franco-Americans. Each believes in the 
democratic process, and each group has a 
theory of Americanization offering interest- 
ing parallels and contrasts.4 Each of these 
groups—as, indeed, many other minority 
groups—has members who feel victimized 
by the ideology or practice surrounding 


Jewish Theological Seminary, 1927) and Marriage 
Laws in the Bible and in the Talmud (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1942); Fanny Goldstein, 
The Jewish Child in Bookland (New York: Jewish 
Book Council of America, 1947); Mordecai M. 
Kaplan, The Future of the American Jew (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1948); Moses Mielziner,; The 
“Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce in Ancient and 
Modern Times, and Its Relation to the Law of the 
State (New York: Bloch Publishing Co., rg0r); and 
_ the publications of the Conference on Jewish Rela- 
tions, 1841 Broadway, New York. 


3 The writer has recently spent several weeks 
living on Negro campuses for purposes of par- 
ticipant. observation. She has been in close con- 
tact with Franco-American and Jewish communities. 
The parallels and contrasts noted can be observed 
in the community and are well reflected in literature 
—scientific and fictional. 
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them. These conflicts produce well-known 
types that have their genesis in large meas- 
ure during childhood. No problem common 
to these groups deserves greater attention. 
The types are many: the touchy, super-- 
sensitive, arrogant, nouveau riche, showy, 
aggressive, joiners of clubs; there are also 
the elite, who comprehend and review these 
activities with fine sensitivity; the saintly, 
who take insult with dignity; the assimila- 
tionists, who pass, be it the color or the re- 
ligious line. There -are those in each group 
who find common interest in working for a 
democracy which provides for cultural and 
religious diversity; those who seek fulfilment 
in some new order in which ethnic democ- 
racy is the keynote; others who speak in 
terms of the group. 


The following passage from Black Metrop- 
olis illustrates the effect of differential treat- 
ment upon personality: 


What peculiar personality formations result 
when millions of people are forced to live lives 
of outward submissiveness while trying to keep 
intact in their hearts a sense of the worth of 
their humanity? What are the personality 
mechanisms that sublimate racial resentments, 
which, if expressed, probably would carry 
penalties varying from mild censure to death? 
Does the Negro’s tremendous fund of repression 
affect his speech, his walk, his dress, his music, 
his health? Why are the highest rates of hyper- 
tension (high blood-pressure) to be found 
among the Negro share-croppers on the planta- 
tions of the pastoral South? Is this hyper- 
tension in any way related to the daily and 
dramatic rejection by the society in which they 
live and work and die? ... Why do the per- 
sonalities in American Negroes show more 
psychological damage than do the personalities 
of the Negroes of the West Indies?s 


4Fundamental differences in French-Canadian 
theory are to be noted; the theory of incorporation 
is so tied to the church that it rejects all theories 
of cultural relativity: the number of members who 
would point to a Communist order as ‘desirable 
because of the ethnic freedom it may offer are non- 
existent. 


5 Richard Wright, in St. Clair Drake and Horace 
Cayton, Black Metropolis (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1945), Introduction. 


ETHNIC FAMILY PATTERNS: THE AMERICAN JEWISH FAMILY 


While the experience is fundamentally 
the same—rejection by the larger com- 
munity—the crisis is differently defined in 
‘each group. Hundrecs of studies describing 
such crises exist: inductive, theoretical, or 
those delineated in protest literature. But 
order out of multiplicity can be furnished 
only by central agencies ard comparative 
study. Comparative inquiry on the inci- 
dence and effect of hurt and on the genesis 
of the types described is needed.° 

Most revealing, fer example, would be a 
concerted inquiry which focused interest 
upon case studies cf growing children in 
communities as different as Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; New Orleans; some New England com- 
munity; and some American metropolis. 
The patterns of group relations and of ac- 
culturation vary in all these communities— 
the same three groups are involved, but dif- 
ferently.? 

General suggestions are: 

x. The creation of a central institute for the 
study of family institutions and values in 
the United States. 

2. A comparative study dealing with the gene- 
sis of emotional injury. Many studies al- 
ready exist and need to be pooled. 

3. Specifically, for the Jews, the integration of 
existing data on family life, developing re- 
sources for the objective study of accultura- 
tion at universities or other learned centers; 
the use of case studies already extant dealing 
with the traumatic experience of the growing 
child and the effect of that experience on the 
structure of personality. 


The following trends within the Jewish 
community call for further observation and 
verification: 

1. The actual extent of intermarriage and 
case Studies of family adjustment in such 
cases.—Rates of intermarriege have varied 
among Jews, dependent on circumstances, 


6 The recent report by Gordon W. Allport and 
Bernard M. Kramer or. Some Boots of Prejudice, 
issued by the Commission on Community Inter- 
relations of the American Jewish Congress, deals 
primarily with the psychogenesis of prejudice, 
scarcely at all with traumatic personal experiences. 

7“Cajans” in Louisiana are a group which may 
well be compared with Franco-Americans in New 
„England. 
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usually increasing during times when dis- 
crimination was at a minimum. The appar- 
ent increase in intermarriage at this time, 
therefore, marks a different pattern. Some 
hold that those intermarrying are lost to the 
fold; that they have deliberately made a 
good escape for their children. Others think 
that the accommodation is futile and that it 
leads only to increased tragedy. 

2. Conversions to Judaism or “passing” in- 
to the Jewish fold.—A young bride, blond 
and Nordic in type, married to a Jew—also 
blond and Nordic—who has accepted Juda- 
ism and is “passing,” tells the following 
story: “When my friends say, ‘You don’t 
look Jewish,’ I say, ‘Neither does my hus- ` 
band.’ ” There are other forms of deliberate 
identification with the minority group and 
with the Jewish community into which the 
spouse has married, especially, this author 
thinks, if that spouse is the woman; as, for 


. example, membership in Jewish societies 


and social participation in general. “Per- 
haps,” says a Jewish woman, “they feel the 
need of fortifying themselves.” They want 
“a build-up to meet the discrimination 
which they have to share.” The person mak- 
ing this comment is herself a completely ac- 
culturated Jewess, who bears none of the 
earmarks of the ghetto nor feels its tensions; 
whose home is in a New England commu- 
nity adjoining Old American “bluebloods”’; 
who has been considered a good neighbor, 
has indeed been the mainstay of social serv- 
ice m communal projects. 
. The attendance at religious schools of 
children of mixed marriage.® 
4. The phenomenon of marrying back (i.e., - 
half-Jews marry Jews and seek complete 
identification with the Jewish community). — 
This phenomenon has been noted for other 
ethnic groups by the writer;? it is noted, too, 
by rabbis who perform such marriages. 
8 Bessie B. Wessel, “A Comparative Study of 
the Jewish Communities of Norwich and New 
London, 1938,” in Jewish Population Studies, ed. 


Sophia M. Robison (New York: Conference of 
Jewish Relations, 1943). 

9 Bessie B. Wessel, An Ethnic Survey of Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931). 
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5. The tendency of Jews from upper socio- 
economic levels to seek residence near each 
other—These are Jews who erstwhile es- 
caped from areas of residential concentra- 
tion. Is it that a close, warm community 
offers security for children and for families 
who have suffered from discriminatory con- 
duct? “We made a mistake bringing up our 
children in gentile communities; they have 
been hurt. The early friendships don’t count. 
When returning from college, they do not 
know where to turn for friends.” 

In 1946 the author heard this same com- 
ment in New Jersey, in Connecticut, and in 
England from families in which all members 
had presumably achieved complete accultu- 
ration; indeed, had planned family life to 
achieve it without denying membership in 
a Jewish religious community. In a similar 
vein, note the remark made by the dean of 
women of an eastern university that Jewish 
girls do not seek Jewish roommates during 
the freshman year but do so in later years. 
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Why are these girls withdrawing from the 
wider community? 7 

The Jewish family is today subjected to 
all the strains which affect family life in gen- 
eral in a sick society, plus those which come 
from identification with victims of extermi- 
nation or which arise from increasing dis- 
crimination. The Jewish family, relatively 
more united than the gentile family, seems 
to increase in cohesion as it offers an oasis of 
understanding. The existence of ethnic ten- 
sions puts upon the parent the responsibility 
of seeking aid on emotional individuation of 
children. There is a tendency also to improve 
and to strengthen the ethnic community so 
that it will offer a healthy milieu for social 
participation and for the development of 
personality. In doing so, the Jewish family 
only bears witness to theories of family life 
in general which make the family theagency . 
charged with the responsibility of providing 
opportunity for the healthy and integrated 
development of its members. 
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ABSTRACT 


As a result of a persistent and continuous process of acculturation and adjustment, the structure and 
functions of the Italian femily in America have undergone a radical change from what they were in the Old 
World. The pattern tends to approximate that of the modern and urban American family. This shift from a 
peasant and patriarchal iamily to a democratic and highly individualized type produced conflict and dis- 
organization in the first-generation Italian family and created in the second generation a strongly motivated 


orientation away from the Old World way of life. 


The changes in the Italian family in Amer- 
ica can be visualized in terms of a continuum 
which ranges from en unacculturated Old 
World type to a highly acculturated and 
urbanized American type of family. This 
transformation can be understood by an 
analysis of three types of families which 
have characterized Italian family living in 
America: the Old World peasant Italian 
family which existed at the time of the mass 
migration from Italy (1890-1910) and which 
can be placed at the unacculturated end of 
the continuum; the arst-generation Italian 
family in America, which at the beginning 
of contact with American culture was much 
like the first but which changed and con- 
tinues to change increasingly so that it oc- 
cupies a position somewhere between the 
two extremes; and, finally, the second-gen- 
eration Italian family which represents a 
cross-fertilization of the first-generation 
Italian family and the American contempo- 
rary urban family, with the trend being in 
the direction of the American type. Conse- 
quently, the position this family assumes is 
near the American-urban end of the con- 
tinuum. 

Since there are significant differences be- 
tween the northern Italian and southern 
Italian families and since there are even 
greater differences between peasant, middle- 
class, and upper-class families, it seems 
expedient to single out one type of family for 
discussion and analysis, namely, the south- 
ern Italian peasant family. During the peri- 
od of mass migration from Italy the bulk of 


the immigrants were from southern Italy 


(including Sicily). These immigrants came 
mostly from small-village backgrounds as 
peasant farmers, peasant workers, or simple 
artisans, and as such they brought with 
them a southern Italian folk-peasant cul- 
ture. It is this type of background which the 
majority of Italian families in America have 
today? 

This paper cannot possibly present an 
adequate analysis of all the important 
changes observed in the Italian family. 
Therefore, a simple tabular form (see Table 
1) is used to display the most important de- 
tails. 

The southern Italian peasant family in 
America.—At the time of the great popula- 
tion movement from Italy to America, be- 
ginning at the end of the fineteenth cen- 
tury, the southern Italian peasant family 
was a folk societal family. One of the chief 
characteristics of the folk society is that its 
culture is highly integrated, the separate 

* During the decade of 1900-1910, of the 2,045,- 
877 Italians who came to America, the majority 
were from southern Italy. 


2 The observations in this paper are based on the 
literature in the field, on my own ‘specific research 
in America on the acculturation of Italians, and, 
finally, on personal impressions and conclusions as a 
participant observer. A visit to southern Italy and 
Sicily three years ago gave me an opportunity to 
come in contact with the Old World peasant-type 


. family. While this type of family has changed con- 


siderably from the time of the mass migration to 
America, enough structural and functional family 
lags exist to make the reconstruction of it in this 
paper reasonably valid. 
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TABLE 1 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE SOUTHERN ITALIAN PEASANT FAMILY IN ITALY AND 
THE FIRST- AND SECOND-GENERATION ITALIAN FAMILY IN AMERICA 








Southern Italian Peasant Family 
in Italy 


First-Generation Southern 
Italian Family in America 





Second-Generation Southern Italian 
Family in America 





A. General characteristics: © 
1. Patriarchal 

. Folk-peasant 

. Well integrated 


. Stationary 
. Active community life’ 


nA Wh 


6. Emphasis on the sacred 
7. Home and land owned by 
family 


8. Strong family and com- 
munity culture 
9. Sharing of common goals 
xo. Children live for the par- 
- _ ents 
xı. Children are an economic 
asset 


12. Many family celebrations 
of special feasts, holidays, 
etc. 

13. Culture is transmitted 
only by the family 


14. Strong in-group solidarity 
i 15. Many functions: econom- 
ic, recreational, religious, 
social, affectional, and 
protective 
B. Size: 
1. Large-family sst 


2. Many children (10 is not 
unusual) 
3. Extended kinship to god- 
__ parents 
C. Roles and statuses: 
1. Father has highest status 


2. Primogeniture: eldest son 
has high status 


3. Mother center of domes- 
tic life only and must not 
work for wages 


4. Father can punish children 
severely 

5. Family regards itself as 
having high status and 
role in the community 


Fictitiously patriarchal 
Quasi-urban 
Disorganized and in conflict 


Mobile 

Inactive in the American commu- 
nity but somewhat active in the 
Italian neighborhood 

Emphasis on the cacred is weakened 

In the small city the home may be 
owned, but in a large city the 
home is usually a flat or an 
apartment 

Family culture in conflict _ 

No sharing of common goals 

Children live for themselves 


Children are an economic asset for 
few working years only and may 
be an economic liability 

Few family celebrations of feasts 
and holidays 


Italian culture is transmitted only 
by family, but American culture 
is transmitted by American in- 
stitutions other than the family 

Weakened in-group solidarity 

Functions include semirecreation- 
al, social, and affectional 


Believe in a large-family system 


but cannot achieve it because of 
migration 

Fair number of children (10 is un- 
usual) ` 

Extended kinship, but godparent 
relationship is weakened 


Father loses high status, or it is 
fictitiously maintained 


Rule of primogeniture is variable; 
success more important than po- 
sition 

Mother center of domestic life but 
may work for wages and belong 
to some clubs 


Father has learned that American 
law forbids this 

Family does not have high status 
and role in the American com- 
munity but may have it in the 
Italian colony 
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Tends to be democratic 

Urban and modern 

Variable, depending on the par- 
ticular family situation 

High degree of mobility 

Inactive in the Italian neighbor- 
hood, but increasingly active in 
American community 

Emphasis on the secular 

Ownership of home is an ideal, 
An many are satisfied with 

at 


Weakened family culture reflect- 
ing vague American situation 

No sharing of common goals 

Parents live for the children 


Children are an economic liability 


Christmas only family affair, 
with Thanksgiving being vari- 
able 

American culture is transmitted 
by the family and by other 
American institutions 


Little in-group solidarity 
Functions reduced to affectional, 
in the main 


Small-family system 


Few children (ro is rare) 


No extended kinship to godpar- 
ents 


Father shares high status with 
mother and children; slight 
patriarchal survival 

No primogeniture; all children 
_tend to have equal status 


Mother acknowledges domestic 
duties but reserves time for 
much social life and may work 
for wages 

Father has learned it is poor psy- 
chology to do so 

Family struggles for high status 
and role in the American com- 
munity and tends to reject high 
status and role in the Italian 
community 





TABLE 1—Continued 








Southern Italian Peasant Family 
in Italy 


First-Generation Southern 
Italian Family in America 





C. Roles and statuses—sontinuec: 
6. Women are educated fcr 
marriage only 


7. The individual is subordi- 
nate to the family 

8. Daughter-in-law is sub- 
servient to the husband's 
family 

g. Son is expected to work 
hard and contribute to 
family income 

D. Interpersonal relatiors: 

1. Husband and wife must 
not show affection in tke 
family or in public 


2. Boys are superior to girs 


3. Father is consciously 
feared, respected, and imi- 
tated 

4. Great love for mother 


5. Baby indulgently treated 
by all 


E. Marriage: 
t. Marriage in early teens 


2. Selection of mate by par- 
ents 

3. Must marry someone fron 
the same village 


4. Dowry rights 
5. Marriage always involves 
©- a religious ceremony 


F. Birth and child care: 

1. Many magica] and super- 
stitious beliefs in connez- 
tion with pregnancy 

2. Delivery takes place in a 
special confinement room 
in the home; midwife as- 
sists 

3. Child illnesses are treated 
by folk remedies; local 
physician only in emer- 
gencies or crises 





Women receive some formal edu- 
cation as well as family educa- 
tion for marriag> 


Rights of the individual increas- 
ingly recognized. 

Daughter-in-law is in conflict with 
husband’s family 


Son is expected to work hard and 
contribute to family income, but 
this is a seldom-realized goal 


Husband and wife are not demon- 
strative in public or in the family 
but tolerate it in their married 
children 

Boys are regarded as superior to 
girls 


Father is not consciously feared cr 
imitated but is respected 


Great love for mother but much 
ambivalence from cultural ter- 
sions i 

Baby indulgently treated by all 


Marriage in late teens or early 
twenties 

Selection of mate by individual 
with parental consent 

This is an ideal, but marriage with 
someone from same region (i.e., 
province) is tolerated; very re- 
luctant permission granted to 
marry outside nationality; no 
permission for marriage outside 
religion 

No dowry 

Marriage almost always involves 
both a religious and a secular 
ceremony 


Many survivals of old beliefs and 
superstitions 


Delivery takes place generally in a 
hospital; may take place in 
home; family doctor displaces 
midwife 

Child illnesses are treated partially 
by folk remedies but mostly by 
the family doctor 





Second-Gereration Southern Italian 
Family in America 





Emphasis is on general education 
with reference to personality 
development rather than to 
future marriage 

The family is subordinate to the 
individual 

Daughter-in-law is more or less 
independent of husband’s fam- 


uy 

Son expected to do well in school 
and need not contribute to 
family income 


Husband and wife may be demon- 
strative in the family and in 
public 


Boys tend to be regarded as su- 
perior to girls, but girls have 
high status also 

Father is not consciously feared. 
He may be imitated and may 
be admired 

Love for mother is shared with 
father 


Baby indulgently treated by all 
with increasing concern regard- 
ing Sanitation, discipline, and 
sibling rivalry 


Marriage in early or middle 
twenties 

Selection of mate by individual 
regardless of parental consent 

Increasing number of marriages 
outside nationality and outside 
religion  ' 


No dowry 

Marriage usually involves both, 
but there is an increasing num- 
ber of marriages without bene- 
fit of religious ceremony 


Few magical and superstitious 
notions in connection with 
pregnancy 

Delivery takes place almost al- 
ways in a hospital; specialist, 
obstetrician, or general prac- 
titioner assists 

Child illnesses are treated by a 
pediatrician; much use of latest 
developments in medicine (vac- 
cines, etc.) 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
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Southern Italian Peasant Family 
in Italy 


First-Generation Southern 
Italian Family in America 





F. Birth and child care—continued: 

4. Child is breast-fed either 

by the mother or by a wet 

nurse; weaning takes place 

at about end of 2d or 3d 

year by camouflaging the 
breasts 

5. No birth control 

G. Sex attitudes: 

1. Child is allowed to go 
naked about the house up 
to the age of 5 or 6; after 
this there is rigid enforce- 
ment of the rule of mod- 
esty 


_ 2, Sex matters are not dis- 
cussed in family 


3. Adultery is severely pun- 
ished by the man’s taking 
matters into his own hands 

4. Chastity rule rigidly en- 
forced by chaperonage; 
lack of it grounds for im- 
mediate separation at wed- 
ding night 

5. No premarital kissing and 
petting are allowed 

6. Boys and girls attend sep- 
arate schools 

H. Divorce and separation: 

1. No divorce allowed 


2. Desertion is rare 
I. Psychological aspects: 

1. Fosters security in the 
individual 

2. The family provides a 
specific way of life; hence, 
there is little personal dis- 
organization 

3. Recreation is within fam- 
ily 


Second-Generation Southern Italian 
Family in America 





Child is breast-fed if possible; if 
not, it is bottle-fed; same prac- 
tice with variations regarding 
weaning 


Some birth control 


Variable, depending on the indi- 
vidual family’s situation 


Sex matters are not discussed in 
family 


Adultery results in divorce or sepa- 
ration 


Attempts to chaperon fail, but 
chastity is an expectation; lack 
of it is grounds for separation, 
but there are few cases of this 
kind in America 

No premarital kissing and petting 
are allowed openly 

Schools are coeducational 


No divorce allowed, but some do 
divorce 
Desertion is rare 


Fostered conflict in the individual 


Family is in conflict, hence cannot 
provide a specific way of life; 
yields marginal American-Ital- 
jan way of life 

Recreation is both within and out- 
side the family 


Child is bottle-fed as soon as pos- 
sible; breast-feeding is rare; no 
weaning problems 


Birth control is the rule 


This is variable, depending on 
the individual family; develop- 
ment of modesty is much earlier 
than in Old World peasant 
family 


Sex matters increasingly dis- 
cussed in family but not as 
freely as in “old” American 
family 

Adultery may result in divorce or 
separation : 


No chaperonage; chastity is ex- 
pected, but lack of it may be 
reluctantly tolerated 


Premarital kissing and petting are 
allowed openly 
Schools are coeducational 


Religion forbids it, but it is prac- 
ticed 
Desertion is rare 


Fosters security with some con- 
flict lags 

Family reflects confused Ameri- 
can situation, does not give 
individual a specific way of life, 
but marginality is weakened 

Recreation is in the main outside 
the family; this is variable, de- 
pending on individual family 
situation 





‘parts forming a strongly geared and func- 
tionally meaningful whole.’ This ‘intimate 
interconnection between the various parts 
of a folk culture indicates that it would be 
artificial and fruitless to attempt to isolate, 
even for the sake of study and analysis, any 
one part, such as the family, and to proceed 
to discuss that as a discrete and distinct 


3 See Robert Redfield, “The Folk Society,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, LII (1947), 293-308. 


entity. All the characteristics of the Old 
World Italian peasant family are intimately 
tied in with such institutions and practices 
as religion, the planting and gathering of 
food, the celebrations of feasts and holidays, 
the education of the children, the treatment 
of the sick, the protection of the person, and 
with all other aspects of small-village folk 
culture. In the final analysis Old World 
peasant-family life meant small-village life, . 


. ETHNIC FAMILY PATTERNS: THE ITALIAN FAMILY 


and the two were inseparable aspects of a 
` coercive folk-peasant culture. This fact 
sharply distinguishes the Old World peasant 
family from the first- and second-generation 
families in America. 

The first-generaticn southern Italian peas- 
- ant family in America.—By the first-genera- 
tion Italian family is simply meant that or- 
ganization of parents and offspring wherein 


both parents are of foreign birth and where- 


_ in an attempt is made to perpetuate an 
Italian way of life in the transplanted house- 
hold. This is a family in transition, still 
struggling against great odds to keep alive 
those customs and traditions which were 
sacred in the Old World culture. As a result 
of many internal and external pressures 
which have cut it off from its Old World 
foundations, the first-generation family is 
marked by considerable confusion, conflict, 
and disorganization. The uncertain and 
precarious position of the first-generation 
Italian family today is further aggravated 
by the loss of that strong family and com- 
munity culture which had been such an in- 
dispensable part of the Old World peasant 
family. It is this loss in the first-generation 
family which pushes it away from the un- 
acculturated end of the continuum to a 
position somewhere in the middle. 

The second-generation southern Italian 
family in America.—This refers to that or- 
ganization of parents and offspring wherein 
both the parents are native American born 
but have foreign-born parents who attempt- 
ed to transmit to them an Italian way of 
life.in the original first-generation family in 
America. 

Among the significant characteristics of 
this type of family is the orientation which 
the American-born parents make to the 
American culture. This adjustment tends to- 
take three forms. One is that of complete 
abandonment of the Old World way of life. 
The individual changes his Italian name, 


4 For an excellent analysis of the importance of 
a strong family and community culture see Margaret 
Park Redfield, “The American Family: Consensus 
and Freedom,” American Journal of Sociology, LIL 
(1946), 175-83. 
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moves away from the Italian neighborhood 
and in some cases from the community, and 
has little to do with his foreign-born parents 
and relatives.’ The ideal is to become accul- 
turated in as short a time as possible. This 
type of second-generation Italian generally 
passes for an American family and is rare. 
A second form of second-generation Italian 
family is a marginal one. In this type there 
is a seriously felt need to become American- 
ized and hence to shape the structure and 
functions of the family in accordance, with 
the contemporary urban American type of 
family. The parental way of life is not wholly 
repudiated, although there is some degree of 
rejection. This family is likely to move out of 
the Italian neighborhood and to communi- 
cate less and less with first-generation Ital- 
ians, but the bond with the first-generation 
family is not broken completely. Intimate 
communication is maintained with the pa- 
rental household, and the relationships with 
the parents as well as with immigrant rela- 
tives are affectionate and understanding. A 
third form which the second-generation fam- 
ily takes is of orientation inward toward an 
Italian way of life. This type of family gener- 
ally prefers to remain in the Italian neighbor- 
hood, close to the parental home. Its inter- 
action with the non-Italian world is at a min- 
imum, and its interests are tied up with 
those of the Italian community. Of the three, 
the second type is the most representative 
second-generation Italian family in America. 
This is the family depicted in Table 1. 


Table x reveals the movement of the 
first- and second-generation Italian families 
away from the Old World peasant pattern | 
and toward the contemporary American 
family type. In this persistent and continu- 
ous process of acculturation, there are three 
stages: (1) the initial-contact stage, (2) the 
conflict stage, and (3) the accommodation 
stage. 


5 See Carlo Sforza, The Real Italians (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942), for an interesting 
account of Italian-Americans who change their 
names. ` 
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_The initial-contact ‘stage—In the first 
decade of Italian living in America the struc- 
ture of the Old World family is still fairly 
well intact, but pressures from within and 
outside the family are beginning to crack, 
albeit imperceptibly, the Old World peasant 
pattern. Producing this incipient distortion 
are the following: the very act of physical 
separation from the parental family and vil- 
lage culture; the necessity, to work and 
operate with a somewhat strange and for- 
eign body of household tools, equipment, 
gadgets, furniture, cooking utensils, and 
other physical objects, in addition to making 
an adjustment to a different physical envi- 
ronment, including climate, urban ecological 
conditions, and tenement living arrange- 
ments; the birth of children and the increas- 
ing contact with American medical practices 
regarding child care; the necessity to work 
for wages at unfamiliar tasks, a new experi- 

- ence for the peasant farmer; the attendance 
of Italian children in American parochial 
and public schools; the informal interaction 
of the children with the settlement house, 
the church associations, the neighborhood 
clubs, the neighborhood gang, and other 
organizations; the continuing residence -in 
America and increasing period of isolation 
from the Old World; the acceptance of work 
by the housewife outside the home for 
wages; the increasing recognition by both 
parents and children that the Italian way of 
‘life in the American community means low 
status, social and economic discrimination, 
and prejudice; and the increasing pressure 
by American legal, educational, political, 
and economic institutions for the Ameri- 
canization of the foreigner. 

Nonetheless, the first-generation Italian 
family in this phase is a highly integrated 
one, as in the Old World. The demands of 
the American community are not seriously 
felt in the insulated Italian colony, and the 
children are too young seriously to articulate 
their newly acquired needs and wishes. The 
Italian family is stabilized by the strong 
drive to return to Italy. 

The conflict stage—In this period the 
first-generation family experiences its most 
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profound changes and is finally wrenched 
from its Old World foundation. It is now 
chiefly characterized by the conflict between 
two ways of life, the one American and the 
other Italian, and by the incompatibility of 
parents and children. This phase begins 
roughly during the second decade of living 
in America—specifically, when the children 
unhesitatingly express their acquired Ameri- 
can expectations and attempt to transmit 
them in the family situation and when the 
parents in turn attempt to reinforce the pat- 
tern of the Old World peasant family. Con- 
flicting definitions of various family situa- 
tions threaten to destroy whatever stability 
the family had maintained through the first 
period. This is the period of great frustration 
and of misunderstanding between parents 
and children. In this undeclared state of war 
between two ways of life it is the parents 
who have the most to lose, for their com- 
plete acceptance of the American way of 
living means the destruction of the Old 
World ideal. 

The first-generation Italian family is also 
constantly made to feel the force of external 
pressures coming from outside the Italian 
colony. It is inevitable that the family struc- 
ture should crumble under the incessant 
hammering. Not able to draw upon a com- 
plete culture and social system to support 
its position, the family pattern, already 
weakened, now begins to change radically: 
the father loses his importance, the daugh- 
ters acquire unheard-of independence; in 
short, the children press down upon the 
first-generation family an American way of 
life. 

Accommodation stage-—This period be- 
gins with the realization by parents and chil- 
dren that the continuation of hostility, mis- 
understanding, and contraventive behavior 
can result only in complete deterioration of 
the family. The ambivalent attitude of the 
children toward the parents, of great affec- 
tion, on the one hand, and hostility, on the 
other, now tends to be replaced by a more 
tolerant disposition. This stage begins when 
the offspring reach adulthood and marry and 
establish households of their own, for by 
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this time the contro! by the parents is great- 
ly lessened. 

Among the many factors which operate 
to bring about a new stabikity in the family 


are the realization on the pert of the parents’ 


that life in America is to be permanent; the 
adult age of the offspring; the almost com- 
plete dependence of the parents on the off- 
spring, including use of the children as in- 
formants, interpreters, guides, and transla- 
tors of the American world; recognition on 
the part of the parents thet social and eco- 
nomic success can come to ~he offspring only 
as they become more anc more like “old 
Americans”; the conscious and unconscious 
acculturation of the parents themselves 
with a consequent minimising of many po- 
tential conflicts; the long period of isolation 
from the Old Worle which makes the small- 
village culture and peasant family seem less 
real; the decision by the parents to sacrifice 
certain aspects of the Old World family for 
the sake of retaining the affection: of the 
children; the acknowledgment by the chil- 
dren that the firs:-generetion family is a 
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‘truncated one and that complete repudia- 


tion of the parents would leave them com- 


` pletely isolated; the success of the first-gen- 


eration family in instilling in the offspring 
respect and affection for the parents; and 
the gradual understanding by the children 
that successful interaction with the Ameri- 
can world is possible by accepting marginal 
roles and that complete denial of the Old 
World family is. unnecessary. 

‘The accommodation between pavers and 
offspring permits the second-generation 
Italians to crientate themselves increasingly 
toward an American way of life. The second- 
generation household, therefore, tends to 
pattern itself after the contemporary urban 
American. family. Considerable intermar- 
riage, the advanced age of the parents, the 
loosening of- ties with the Italian neighbor- 
hood, and the development of intimate re- 
lationships with non-Italians make the 
transition of the second-generation family 
comparatively easy. 
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ABSTRACT 


Most of the three million “Mexicans” and their descendants who are immigrants come from small village 
communities where family ties were strong and closely controlled by tradition and public opinion. After 
migration, the functional relationships of the members of the family to each other are likely to change. 
Economic insecurity and high mobility as well as cultural and ethnic discrimination affect family life. 


- According to the census of 1940 there 
were 377,433 persons resident in the United 
States at that time who had been born in 
Mexico. Estimates based on the same enu- 
meration indicated that there were seven 
hundred thousand native-born persons resi- 
dent in this country of Mexican parentage. 
Popular usage of the term “Mexican” in the 
United States, however, has extended its 
application to a large number of additional 
persons of Indo-Hispanic ancestry to be 
found north of the present Mexico—United 
States border. The acceptance of this ethnic 
stereotype is sò general that a Mexican na- 
tional of blond coloring, even though speak- 
ing English with difficulty, encounters in- 
credulity when claiming to be Mexican. 

' Because of the fact that this group is for 
the most part subjectively defined and be- 
cause accurate statistical data are lacking, 
no one can make more than a rough esti- 
mate of the number of “Mexicans” in the 
United States, but they probably approxi- 
mate three million in number. Mexicans 
were not enumerated as a separate ethnic 
category in the 1940 census. More than 80 
per cent live in the southwestern states, 
usually in areas where the per capita income 
is low and social services are relatively un- 
developed. The majority live in rural areas 
or in ethnic communities where they are 
isolated from the main currents of national 
life. In most of the regions and communities 
in which they live resources for research are 
meager and there often exists strong opposi- 
tion to any action in their behalf. Although 
Spanish-language periodicals have come to 
' be among the first in importance among the 


foreign-language press, they circulate very 
little outside, the Spanish-speaking group 
and serve as interpreters of American life’to 
the Mexicans rather than the reverse. 

Neglect of this group is probably due in 
large measure to the fact that the inter- 
dependence of various regions even within 
this country has been very slowly recognized. 
Cnly now is it being realized that the pros- 
perity of each area is dependent upon the 
well-being of the others in the case of local 
communities as well as of countries. 

In the course of his investigations the 
writer has indexed over three thousand pub- 
lished books, pamphlets, and articles relat- 
ing to the Mexicans in the United States. 
Little of this material represents really basic 
or prolonged research but it is largely ex- 
ploratory in character. A tremendous 
amount of duplication exists. References to 
family life are scattered and seldom docu- 
mented. As a contribution toward the initia- 
tion of better-planned and more objective 
study of this long-neglected group, this bib- 
liography should be organized and pub- 
lished in the near future together with an 
extensive and critical introduction. 

There is a particular need for an improved 
statistical base for such research. Anthropo- 
metric surveys would be useful for certain 
purposes. Information regarding language 
background probably offers the best possi- 
bilities of development and refinement of 
census data. In spite of the scarcity of ac- 
curate and detailed knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of Mexican immigrants and their 
descendants, it is perhaps legitimate to 
make certain generalizations, drawing upon 
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case records, such theses and published 
studies as exist, and the ex-ensive field ob- 
‘ servations of the author both in Mexico and 
in the United States. It should not be forgot- 
ten, however, that there are great variations 
in the background of these people, ranging 
all the way from individuals who have come 
directly from isolated indigenous communi- 
ties to sophisticated members of the Mexi- 
can intellectual class and elite. i 

The majority have come “rom a compara- 
tively simple economy and culture in which 
custom and tradition dominate. Most of 
their home communities are closely in- 
tegrated by tradition and personal ties, so 
that family life is controlled by the village. 
Public opinion must be taken into account 
in all major decisions. After migration com- 
munity controls, naturally, are greatly 
weakened. In the cities particularly there 
tends to be a change in the economic func- 
tion of the members of the family and in 
their relationship to one another. The op- 
portunities to escape from what may have 
already been unpleasant association are also 
greatly facilitated. 

Family authority is usually vested in the 
principal wage-earner or the person in con- 
trol of the family financés. This is typically 
the father or the oldest male wage-earner, 
who is consequently considered to be the 
head of the family. The other members are 
subject to his control, This relationship ex- 
tends to grown children. who may have es- 
tablished their own homes. Marriage estab- 
lishes close ties between the two family 
groups of which the bride and groom are 
members. Both family names are borne by 
the children. The bride retains her father’s 
last name when acquiring that of her hus- 
band, and the man carries his father’s family 
name, adding that of his mother as well. 

Godparents are chosen a3 sponsors of the 
children. They are responsible for their bap- 
tism, and, in case of the death of the parents, 
it is considered to be their abligation to care 
for the child. They are frequently loved and 
respected second only to the parents. In case 
of need the godparents are often important 
_ Tesources. i 
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In courtship and marriage the interest of 
the larger family is closely followed. Divorce 
is almost impossible. The happiness and the 
welfare of the individual are largely sub- 
ordinated to that of the family. 

The division of labor between the sexes is 
sharply defined. It is not considered proper 
for women to work outside the home or for 
men to engage in household activities. Un- 
married men and womer are not permitted 
to associate freely with each other, and the 
public conduct, dress, and private behavior 
of women ere narrowly prescribed. The 
Mexican woman traditionally has no other 
concept of her role or function in life than 
as a housekeeper with children. 

For various reasons these patterns tend 
to become more confused in the United 
States, particularlyt in an urban environ- 
ment. 

Considerable amount has been written 
and published about the second-generation 
Mexicans. Most of these discussions center 
about the relationship of Mexican children 
and youth to their communities and to such 
institutions asthe school. Considerableatten- 
tion has been given, for example, to various 
types of cultural conflict and delinquency. 
Studies need to be made as to why in certain 
localities delinquency rates among the Mex- 
icans are high, as in Los Angeles, and in 
other cases low, as in Chicago. Length of resi- 
dence seems to be important, but other fac- 
tors may be involved. The percentage of 
young people is unusually large among this 
group of native-born persons of Mexican 
parentage. Of approximately 750,000 in the 
United States in 1940, about two-thirds 


were under twenty-five years of age and 


over half of them were under fifteen. On the 
other hand, only about one-tenth of the in- 
dividuals born in Mexico resident in the 
United States were under twenty-five. 

A large number of “Mexicans” have been 


1 


engaged in “seasonal industries” (sugar- ` 


beet farming, cotton-, fruit-, and berry- 
picking; harvesting of grain, railroad main- 
tenance-of-way), in which a supply of cheap, 
unskilled labor is needed during limited pe- 
riods of the year. As a consequence, many 
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have moved frequently seeking employ- 


ment. Mobility, poor living conditions, low . 


income, and insecurity incident to such em- 
ployment inevitably have an unfavorable 
effect upon family life. Research into these 
aspects is particularly important to social 
workers who are attempting to strengthen 
family life. 

The more than three hundred thousand 
contract workers who came up from Mexico 
to the United States during the war to help 
on the farms and railroads were not accom- 
panied by their families. In many cases ir- 
regular marital relations were established, 
and home ties were loosened in many other 
ways. As far as it. is known, no one has 
studied what the effect of this movement 
was upon family life, but social workers re- 
ported a great deal of disorganization. 

The process through which certain cul- 
tural traits are preserved and others are 
lost is a very complicated one. In general, 

-those values which are considered to be 
sacred or necessary to the well-being of the 
individual and of society are those which 
tend to be preserved. Among these are ideas 
about death and other life-crises, the rela- 
‘tions of the sexes to each other, marriage, 
and family life. An examination of this 
“heritage,” however, reveals that the origi- 
nal “web of culture” has been to a consider- 
able extent broken up during migration and 
is no longer fitted into a single system as it 
generally was before migration. 

Because of their poor economic circum- 
stances, most members of the Mexican 
group are forced to live in areas of low rent- 
als. They also frequently are compelled to 
keep roomers. The persons to whom rooms 
are rented are often relatives, but they may 
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be friends or acquaintances from the same 
village in Mexico or simply strangers to 
whom space is rented for purely economic 
reasons. The presence of outsiders in the 
home, under crowded, dilapidated, and un- 
sanitary conditions, is known to have a de- 
teriorating effect upon family life, A dis- 
proportionate number of men also increases 
the stress of family life by greatly intensi- 
fying the competition for Mexican women. 
This circumstance also compels Mexican 
men to seek the companionship of women 
from other groups. Patterns of sex behavior, 
in any case, are subject to the demoralizing 
influence which exists in the slums, 

Race discrimination not only limits to 
some extent the type of housing which is 
available to Mexicans but also restricts their 
social contacts with other groups. No sys- 
tematic studies have been made of inter- 
racial or intercultural marriages in, which 
Mexicans are involved, although some do 
exist. 

It is to be hoped that studies of the Mexi- 
can family in the United States may be 
made in the future which will compare 
favorably with those of other immigrant and 
minority groups. Before that can be done, 
however, more adequate financial backing 
for research is needed, first-rate scholars 
must be found or developed, and certain 
basic investigations must be completed 
which will provide more adequate sociologi- 
cal knowledge of the Mexicans in the United 
States in general. Under such conditions, 
research should yield rich returns in terms 
both of a better understanding of the Mexi- 
can immigrant and of a contribution to so- 
ciological theory. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN FAMILY AS AN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST SEES IT 
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ABSTRACT 


Among the variety of patteras which the family has taken in other cultures, the American type of family 
has distinguishing features. In the small isolated family characteristic of American cities, the husband is 
insecure about his job and the wife about hers, with consequent special problems. Correctives in the form 
of community services and a new ethic of continuous joint responsibility for family life are emerging. 


An anthropologist looks at the American 
family as one of the many forms which the 
family has taken throughout human history 
since human beings first invented ways in 
which adult males could become more or less 

. permanently responsible for the care of 
females and their childrən.* With a few 
exceptions. which are so curious and con- 
trived that they only emphasize the ubiq- 


t Anthropological contribut:ons to the study of 
the American family have taken the form of (2) de- 
tailed studies of American cultare made by anthro- 
pologists trained as ethnologists, (2) detailed studies 
of American culture on the tasis of some of the 
premises and methods which had been developed in 
ethnological research, (3) diagnostic studies of regu- 
larities in American culture against the background 
of research in several other cultures, and (4) use of 
anthropological concepts in the theoretical analysis 
of American problems. Among these various con- 
tributions the following studies may be mentioned: 
G. Bateson, “Morale and National Character,” in 
Civilian Morale, Second Yearbook of the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Socia: Issues, ed. Goodwin 
Watson (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942), 
pp. 71-91; Allison Davis and Burleigh and Mary 
Gardner, Deep South (Chicagc: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941); Allison Davis and John Dollard, 
Children of Bondage (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1940); John Dollard, Caste 
and Class in a Southern Towr. (New, Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1937); E. H. Erikson, “Ego De- 
velopment and Historical Change,” in The Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Child, ed. Anna Freud, Heinz 
Hartmann, and Ernst Kris (New York: Inter- 
national University Press, 1947), Vol. Il; Geoffrey 
Gorer, The American People (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1948); Robert S and Helen M. Lynd, 
Middletown (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1929); Middletown in Transitizn (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1937); Margaret Mead, And 
Keep Your Powder Dry (New York: William Morrow 


uitousness of the institution of the family, 
all human societies have patterned the rela- 
tionship between sexually paired adults and 
dependent young. The tie between the fa- 
ther and child may not be recognized as 
biological. It may be conceived as fostering 
only or as a spiritual contribution only in 
which the father gives spirit, the mother 
body. The children of other men may be ac- 


& Co., 1942); “On the Institutionalized Role of 
Women and Character Formation,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Sozial forschung, V, No. 1 (1936), 69-75; ‘Contracts 
and Comparisons from Primitive Society,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, CLX (March, 1932), 23-28; “Broken Homes,” 
Nation, CXXVIII (February, 1929), 253-55; “What 
Is Happening to the American Family,” Journal of 
Social Cease Work, November, 1947, pp. 323-30; 
“Conflict of Cultures in America,” Proceedings of the 
54th Annual Convention of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools and A filiated 
Associations, November, 1940; Talcott Parsons, 
“Certain Primary Sources and Patterns of Aggression 
in the Social Structure of the Western World,” 
Psychiatry, Vol. X, No. 2 (May, 1947); “Age and 
Sex in the Social Structure of the United States,” 
American Sociological Review, VII (October, 1942), 
604-16; “The Kinship System of the Contemporary 
United States,” American Anthropologist, XLV, 
No. 1 (January-March, 1943), 22-38; Hortense 
Powdermaker, After Freedom (New York: Viking 
Press, 1939); W. Lloyd Warner and Paul Lunt, 
The Social Life of a Modern Community (“Yankee 
Town Series,” Vol. I [New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1941]); The Status System of a Modern Com- 
munity (“Yankee City Series,” Vol. II [New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1942]); W. Lloyd Warner and 
Leo Strole, The Social Systems of American Ethnic 
Groups (“Yankee City Series,” Vol. III [New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1945]); James West, Plains- 
ville, U.S.A. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945). 
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cepted readily; children of several brothers 
may be regarded as having equivalent 
claims on the care of one of the brothers; 
brothers may be treated interchangeably in 
their access to each other’s wives; or sisters 
may be regarded as potential wives of the 
same man. The primary fostering tie be- 
tween parent and child may be extended to 
include a three-generation family with many 
collateral lines or shrunk to the tiny bio- 
logical family of the modern three-room 
apartment dwellers who have no kin within 
a thousand miles. The authority of the 


father may last until death, or all social ` 


relations between father and son, even 
speech, may end at puberty. Women may 
become completely absorbed into the kin 
group of their husbands, taking their names 
and their butial places, or they may even 
retain control over their own dowries. The 
life of the next generation may be minutely 
described in terms of family relationships 
or family choices made by the parents, or 
each generation may construct its family life 
for itself. Marriages may be for life between 
one man and one woman, or serially monog- 
amous, or between one man and several 
‘women, or, less usually, between one woman 
and two or more men. 

' , But nowhere are these crucial relation- 

` ships, within which women are protected 
and cared for during childbearing and little 
children nurtured and reared, left un- 
patterned and unregulated. During periods 
of very rapid social change, of migration, of 


war and epidemic, the carefully devised and - 


delicate patterns, which rely far more for 
_their preservation on the habituated bodies 
and vivid expectations of those who were 
reared within them than upon any external 
sanctions, may break down. Then, for a 
` period, the primary unit tends to become 
what it is among the primates, females and 
young, with the males exercising a nonspecif- 
ic dominative and protective function in re- 
gard to the whole group. During such 
periods or in certain sections of a population 
almost the whole support of the children 
- may fall on the mother, as in certain lower 

economic groups in large cities, or among 
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ethnic groups at the moment of cultural 
breakdown. Old forms of legal marriage may 
become so expensive and cumbersome that 
a large part of a population may be said, at 
some period, to be living out of wedlock, but 
the new, altered, or simplified form will in 
time again become the recognized form of 
the family for that group. 

Traditionally, societies have depended 
upon reproducing their orderly forms of 
family life by rearing children within fami- 
lies, who will regard that form of family life 
within which they were reared as normal, 
natural, and desirable. Children absorb dur- 
ing infancy and early childhood the whole 
pattern of family interrelationships which 
they then will be able to repeat, subject to 
the distortions introduced by hiatuses in 
their own experience, or idiosyncracies of 
their own constitution and personality. 
Even in a society which changes as rapidly 
as our own, a large proportion of our 
patterns of family life are attempts—often 
faulty attempts because circumstances are 
so changed or the other partner has learned 
such different patterns—to reproduce the 
family behavior learned in childhood. A 
large part of the disorganization of family 
life today, the frequency of divorce, the in- 
cidence of neurosis and disease, may be laid 
to the discrepancies and contradictions be- 
tween the expectations learned in childhood 
end the actualities of the present time. 

The American family pattern is an urban 
middle-class pattern, although upper-class 
patterns occur, and lower-class practice 
deviates sharply from middle-class stand- 
ards, and rural family life still retains the 
stamp of an earlier historical period. Films, 
comic strips, radio, and magazines presup- 
pose a middle-class family. This family is 
typically formed at marriage, when young 
people finally cease to speak of “my family” 
as referring to the parental family and begin 
to look toward a family of their own. It is 
expected to consist exclusively of husband, 
wife, and minor children, with the presence 
of in-laws to be prevented if possible and al- 
most universally to be deplored, particularly 
by the unrelated spouse. Support from par- 
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ents to married children is not expected, 


and, where married children have to give- 


support to their parents, this is regarded as 
a handicap, a burden on the young marriage. 
Nor are married children expected to plan 
their lives on the expectation of ultimately 
inheriting from either set cf parents-in-law; 
such inheritances when they come along are 
windfalls, good lucx rather than something 
- which may be properly looked forward to. 
While married children will acknowledge 
some responsibility for the support of aging 
parents, especially when widowed, almost 
no responsibility is taken for brothers and 
sisters.and their children, except in cases of 
extreme emergency or disaster. Unmarried 
adult women are expected to support them- 
selves and are often also expected to assume 
a larger share of the support of a parent 
than that which is shoulcered by married 
sons and daughters. 

The orientation of the new family is for- 
ward, and the young couple are normally 
expected to provide their own establish- 
ment. The parents may provide for a 
wedding or give them a house or a car, but 
these are works of supererogation, not ex- 
pected parental behavior, such as is expected 
in countries in which the parents have to set 
the young couple up with full household 
_ equipment. The assumption is that the 
parents have given their children ofboth 
sexes a “good education” which equips them 
to choose a mate, earn a living, and manage 
their lives for themselves with a minimum 
of help, advice, or interference. 

The new family is expected to be formed 
entirely oa the choice of the young people, 
with the young man taking the formal initia- 
tive in making the actual proposal. In select- 
ing a mate, the primary considerations are 
personal attractiveness in the girl and at- 
tractiveness and ability s a breadwinner 
in the boy; all other considerations, even 
health, are regarded as subsidiary to them. 


Common background is: very often sub-' 
sumed under personal attractiveness and - 


congeniality, and the skills which may be 
necessary to homemaking and mating are 


regarded as appropriately learned after 
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marriage by practicing them on and with 
the chosen partner. Here a convention of 
premarital chastity for the girl and a prefer- 
ence for minimal premarital experience for 
the boy combine with an equal expectation 
that thegirl wil know nothing about 
running a house or a man about budgeting 


his income and that during the early years. . . 


of marriage romantic ardor must balance 
ignorance and lack of skill. Young people: 
may, without criticism, marry without any 
accumulation of property of any sort, with- 
out any certainty of where they are going 
to live, and, provided they have a little 
cash in hand and the man has proved earn- 
ing power, without his having a job at the 
moment. Very few human societies have en- 
couraged young people to start a new family 
with such very small backing from parents ` 
and the wider kin group. Actually a great. 
deal of help, both formal and informal, is 
given to new marriages, but it is not only 
not something which may be legitimately 
expected but is actually something about 
which young people may feel considerable 
hesitation if not a real sense of inadequacy 
in accepting. 

The American wife is expected to be 
educated; as well educated although not as 
highly trained as the husband, for there is 
more expectation that he will have a special 
money-bringing skill than that ‘she will. 
Differences in education between men and 
women vary from couple to couple, and the 
only consistencies are 2 generally accepted 
delegation of earning to the husband and 
management of consumption to the wife. 
Which spouse prefers driving the car, listen- 
ing to the radio, keeping up with the news, 
or participating in the community is a 
matter of individual adjustment subject to 
the rules of local groups or cliques but not 
a matter which is patterned by role for hus- 
band and wife. Until marriage the girl has 
been almost as free as her brother; if she 
has had a job, she has spent her money as 
she wished, giving her family something for 
her board where circumstances dictate such `. 
a course, and’in recent years often leaving , 
home to work and live in another city, with. 
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steadily decreasing protests from parents. 
For an unmarried son to leave home is still 
regarded as more usual than for an unmar- 
ried daughter. Until her decision to marry 
she is expected to be guided by the same 
considerations in the choice of a job which 
influence her brother—chance for advance- 
ment or security, interest, or money, or any 
combination of these. Once engaged, how- 
ever, her life-orientation is expected to under- 
go a sharp change—ambition to shift from 
job to home. 

The new home, so unsupported by par- 
ents’ or kin, is designed and planned by the 
young couple, very often an ill-assorted 
compromise between home memories and 
the new standards of contemporaries, of the 
department stores, and of. women’s maga- 
zines. Even the simplest middle-class home 
in: the United States is a sort of stage set, 
' constructed ‘with thought, on which the 
family are going to enact their parts, against 
which the wife sees herself and the rest of 
the family. If the furniture is not new, it is 
at least newly bought second hand, and re- 
furnished and rearranged with care. Within 
this home, the wife is expected to occupy 
herself, using it also as a platform from 
which she goes out into-community life, of 
which, however, she has very little during 
the early years of her marriage. Where 
marriages have not taken place inside an 
existing youthful clique, it is expected that 
former friends of either spouse will prove 
trying and uncongenial and that new social 
groups will be formed based on neighbor- 
hood and community ties cultivated by the 
wife and on business ties cultivated by the 
husband. The claims of the wife for the local 
ties grow stronger when there are children 
and when their neighborhood companion- 
ships have to be considered. Husband and 
wife are expected to rely exclusively on each 
other as far as cross sex relationships are 
concerned and never to go out in mixet com- 
pany without the other partner. On the 
whole, where men continue social relations 
with men after marriage, they are either 
labeled rather dubiously as “business” or 
frankly regarded as periods of relaxation,— 
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fishing, card-playing, yarning,—antithetical 
to the more regulated home life. Women’s 
relations with women outside the home are 
patterned either as parts of a local prestige 
game or as earnest endeavors to “do some- 
thing worth while,” and the grounds upon 
which men and women resent their spouses’ 
outside interests tend to be very different. 
A small family, with at least one child of 
each sex, for whom the parents can make 
adequate, educational allowance, is regarded 
as more commendable than a larger family 
of children in which the children have to 
forego an education. A large family, how- 
ever, all of whom receive good educations 
through a combination of parental help and 
their own energies is a great credit to every- 
one. It is regarded as unfortunate when chil- 
dren are born within the first two years after 
marriage, as this ties the young couple down 
too soon. Parenthood is a responsible anx- 
ious matter, in which the mother must keep 
herself continually up to date with changing 
standards of child care. Having children, for 
a woman, is pretty close in feeling to having 
a job, fora man—a necessary proof of ade- 
quacy and wholeness as a human being, 
something which one does not so much en- 
joy but something which one would be un- 
willing not to have done. Unemployed mar- 
ried women without children are under some 
compulsion to explain their lack of occupa- 
tion to themselves or to their neighbors; un- 
til recently-women who had successfully 
reared even one child felt that they had 
made an appropriate and dignified social 
contribution for which they deserved recog- 
nition and support for the rest of their lives. 
When the children marry and leave the 
home, the American woman is faced with 
the same type of readjustment as that facing 
her husband perhaps two decades later when 
he retires. The discrepancy in the timing of 
the husband and wife’s retirement periods 
presents one of the problems of American 
marriage, as it is motherhood rather than 
Lousewifeliness which is the source of pride 
and self-sacrifice in the urban married 
woman. The period between the children’s 
leaving home and old age is the main source 
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of voluntary civic and social activity in the 
United States, as the married woman, 
trained to years of responsible social be- 
havior in the care of family, finds her task 
cut in half while ker strength is still unim- 
paired. 

Marriage is for life, and all breaks in 
marriage are treated as failures, and failures 
which involve some degree of moral turpi- 
tude—either sexual or economic irresponsi- 
bility. At the same time, the extremely wide 
prevalence of divorce means that the possi- 
bility of divorce, defined as failure and as 
a disaster, is included in the picture of 
marriage. Women learn that they must keep 
their husbands, not merely from casual ad- 
ventures or time spent. wastefully else- 
where, but as husbands; and men learn that 
it is their wives’ duty to keep them and that 
the world is filled with other women, married 
or unmarried, who, havinz failed or decided 
not to keep their own husbands, will try to 
attract them away from teir present wives. 
This question of .a wife’s maintaining her 
attractiveness, in the face of the domestic 
routines, the sick bay, the broken drain, the 
unwashed coffee cups after last night’s 
party, is felt to be a test of her adequacy and 
her sense of responsibility. A wife is not ex- 
pected to try to keep hər husband’s love 
simply because love is a warm and pleasant 
thing or simply because she loves him and 
wants him to love her. Father she must be 
continually on the alert to be a successful 
wife who is making a good job of her mar- 
riage. The moral alternatives are whether a 
woman is regarded as selfish because she “‘is 
just interested in keeping her husband” or is 
“unselfishly working to make a success of 
` her marriage,” which inc_udes a sense of re- 
sponsibility to her husband and children. 
With this burden of making the marriage 
relationship a continuous articulately happy 
experience in which each partner would 
choose the other over again each day— 
which puts a premium cn never being un- 
shaven or in curlers—there goes an explicit 
recognition that it is wrcng to insist on the 
trappings of success where one has failed. 
The husband or wife who holds an unwilling 
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partner—whatever the reason for the un- 
willingness—to a marriage from which he 
or she is trying to escape is regarded as be- 
having in an unsportsman-like manner. It 
is the wife’s duty to make her husband want 
to stay and to shy away from taking too 
great risks with other women’s efforts to 
impress him with their superior attractive- 
ness. Similarly it is the husband’s duty to 
provide for his wife and children so that she 
will want to stay with him. But, except 
within orthodox religious groups who still 
regard marriage as a sacrament, it is neither 
husband nor wife’s duty to stay, once they 
are sure they want to leave, and, indeed, 
they may be regarded as doing harm to the 
other spouse and the children by bringing 
them up in a “home without love.” The 
average American male’s job insecurity, the 
fear that his maturity, which is based on his 
ability to earn his own living and provide 
completely for his family, may be taken from 
him by personal failure or by a depression, is 
matched by the average American wife’s 
fear that she may fail at her job of home- 
making and end up without a husbarid and 
perhaps with children to support. 

Within this family, children are -given an - 
extraordinary amount of attention when 
judged by the standards of most other socie- 
ties. Their needs, their wishes, and their 
performances are regarded as central and 
worthy of adult attention. The mother is the 
principal disciplining and character-molding 
parent and must both give love, comfort, 
and care and stimulate and goad the child to 
achievement and outside contacts. Her in- 
evitable oscillation between demanding 
achievement as a proof of the child’s love 
and threatening to withhold her love if the 
child does not achieve produces some of the 
typical conflicts in American character 
which were especially apparent in young 
draftees in World War II. The mother also 
has to train the male child in assertiveness, 
bidding him at the same time to be peaceful 
and co-operative and to stand up for him- 
self, which training is responsible for some 
of the characteristic American uncertainties 
about their own strength. The father’s role 
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is to provide at one time a more horizontal 
fraternal relationship, supporting the grow- 
ing child, especially the son, in conflicts with 
his mother when her demands are excessive 
or she is too unwilling to let the child grow 
up, and occasionally introducing a sharp 
unpredictable bit of violent disapproval in 
reinforcement of the mother’s discipline. 
While the relationship to the mother intro- 
duces into the American child’s character 
the principal strains and conilicts in regard 
to ethical behavior and giving and receiving 


of love, the relationship to the father pro-: 


vides a fairly steady, although not very ag- 
gressive, support of the child’s individuality 


and pressure toward maturity. Both parents - 


offer the child an appreciative audience for 
his growing independence, achievement, and 
autonomy and thus establish firmly his 
habit of acting, while young, weak, and in- 
experienced, with the overemphasis which 
is not regarded as inappropriate because the 
child is so small that it is all right to show 
off, 

In the training of the young child there is 
a strong emphasis upon habit training, his 
learning to eat and eliminate and to sleep 
at the right times, and an enormous inter- 
weaving of beliefs about health and hygiene 
with morality. Next in importance is the at- 
tainment of some degree of motor auton- 
omy. Training of the emotions is a matter 
more of teaching a child that it should not 
feel disapproved emotions, like jealousy, 
hate, or envy, than of any great attending to 
manners or minutiae of interpersonal rela- 
` tionships, and an ethical insisting that the 
other person’s feelings, rights, etc., must be 
taken into account. Children are expected 
to develop consciences modeled upon the 
admonitions and supported by the rewards 
and punishments administered by parents. 
Each child is given its own property; a room 
to itself is the ideal, and toys and books and 
tools are personal possessions, respect for 
which is enforced. among brothers and 
sisters. The custom of paying children for 
small jobs in the home, and encouraging 
‘them to undertake small money-earning 
jobs outside the home as good for their char- 
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acters, is widespread. Children are per- 


_ mitted to exert considerable pressure upon 


the family’s choice of food, magazines, and 
radio programs, and American advertisers 
regularly exploit this willingness to take 
consumption cues from children. Weaning is 
a gradual matter, punctuated by new privi- 
leges granted on birthdays and culminating 
in the period when either son or daughter 
becomes self-supporting. Self-support is de- 
fined not as actual ability to support one’s 
self outside the home but as having a full- 
time paid job, all of which may actually go 
into clothes and pleasure, while the parents 
continue to provide most or all of the board. 
The tendency to overestimate and overstate 
an earning child’s own money—so sharply 
contrasted with urban’ working-class prac- 
tice in many European countries—has a 
later reflection in the tendency to treat a 
married woman’s earnings as in some 
peculiar sense her own and not simply the 
resource of the whole family—which is the 


. view held of the husband’s earnings. The 


expectation is that children will press toward 
maturity and that parents will provide an 
admiring audience, practical help, and a cer- 
tain check on their impetuosity, which, 
however, should actually serve as a further 
stimulus to make them take on more respon- 
sibilities. 

The relationship between the character 
formation of the child and the life-history of 
its own immediate family, its financial ups 
and downs, accidents, illnesses, etc., is ex- 
traordinarily close, because of the isolation 
of each small family. Events which would be 
blurred or reinterpreted by the behavior of 
neighbors and relatives here become crucial 
in forming the personalities of the children. 
This extreme importance of the small, inti- 
mate family is to some degree compensated 
for by the great importance of the age group 
and by the extent to which group standards 
supersede family standards at adolescence. 

The theme of American parenthood was 
well summarized by the head of a great high 
school, who turned to the group of as- 
sembled parents, many of them foreign 
born, many of them showing the marks of 
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sacrifice which had made it possible for their 
children to attend high school, and said: 
“Let us rise to greet the children,” and then 
added: “They offer you, their parents, the 
only thing they have to offer you—their 
success.” 

Two major readjustments are taking 
place in the American family pattern today. 
The first is the new ways.of life which are 
becoming necessary as the isolated biological 
family becomes more and more usual, at a 
period when the demands made on the 
housewife as a result of new knowledge of 
nutrition, pediatrics, psychology, and home 
management in general have also greatly in- 
creased. Society is expecting more of the 
wife and mother et the very period when 
she, through isolation and lack of help and 
resources, is less able to meet these demands. 
Community services of all sorts—all-year- 
round school facilities, housekeeping serv- 
ices, twenty-four-hour boarding for children 
during illness in the home, prepared foods, 
expert advisory services to supplement the 
homemaker’s traditional behavior, which is 
no longer adequate—are the results. 

These innovations find cultural support 
in our American focus on the welfare of chil- 
dren and in the major contribution to future 
success which is given by careful education 


in childhood. Resistence to these changes’ 


and a continued insistence that, because 
families managed in the past to meet every 
emergency of illness, unemployment, insan- 
ity, accident, death, without formalized 
outside help, they should continue to do so 
now are rooted in the American cultural be- 
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lief in the importance of autonomy, inde- 
pendence, and responsibility. Only by a 
widespread recognition that the family of 
today is being asked to do a much more 
difficult task of child-rearing, with much 
fewer resources than were available to the 
farm and small-town family, nested among 
relatives and neighbors.and\informed by a 
trusted tradition, can this resistance be 
shifted. 

The second great readjustment which is 
occurring in the family pattern is the termi- 
nability of American marriage. As the old re- 
ligious sanctions which enjoined fidelity un- 
til death, regardless of such ephemeral con- 
siderations as congeniality or “happiness,” 
have faded for large sections of the popula- 
tion and have been powerless to save many 
more marriages from dissolution, new ways 
of holding marriages together are develop- 


ing. The life of a family is coming to be seen - 


as a ship which may be wrecked by any turn 
of the tide unless every member of the 
family, but especially the two parents, are 
actively and co-operatively engaged in sail- 
ing the boat, vigilantly tacking, trimming 
their sails, resetting their course, bailing in 
storms—all to save something which is 
worth their continuous care. This new ideal, 
in which all the members of a family work 
together to keep alive an ever changing rela- 
tionship, may in time provide us with the 
necessary new ethical sanction within which 
to give our changing family dignity and 
safety. £ 
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THE FAMILY AS A UNIVERSAL CULTURE PATTERN 


L. GUY BROWN 


ABSTRACT 


All family types and other cultural phenomena devzlop in the interaction of human nature and social 
structure. Sociological laws concerning the family have universal validity. A particular family form is studied 
as a type in a general class including all families and is also studied in relation to everything in the culture 


within which that form exists. 


The marital process in all cultures begins in one family and ends in another. Persons everywhere use the 
same universal potentialities of human nature and proceed in the marital process as social-organic-mental 


unities. 


_ The sociologist of today begins the study 
‘of the family in any culture with the realiza- 
tion that he is investigating a universal phe- 
nomenon. This encourages him to believe 
that certain unifying principles. can be es- 
tablished. Despite the fact that the origin of 
the family is lost in antiquity, it is more than 
an assumption that all family forms had a 


common origin in a universal social process. 


It is more than an assumption, since the so- 
ciologist has many times observed that with- 
in the historical period all new cultural 
forms have appeared through interaction, in 
the social process. Historical family forms 
and modifications have had their inception 
in this manner. 

So the research sociologist must study the 
family with its setting in the social process 
and think of the family as one among many 
specific views of the social process. It is in 
interaction that the family was produced, is 
maintained, is modified, and where certain 
family types have disappeared. In this per- 
spective, prediction concerning the future 
of the family becomes possible. 

So that the minds of the reader and the 
author may meet, a few definitions will be 
inserted. The social process is interactive liv- 
ing on a cultural level. It is a part of a uni- 
versal life-process and was set in motion 
-when the biological aspect of the same life- 
process produced a species with the capacity 
to develop human nature and to live on a 
cultural level. Interaction between the in- 
dividuals in this species produced every 
phase of culture, including the family. This 


last statement begins to reveal the relation-. 
ship between the family and all else in soci- 
ety and suggests the all-inclusive perspective 
in which the family must be investigated. 

The family as a universal social product 
must be studied as one of man’s many ad- 
justments to a universal life-process if it is 
to be understood. The iife-process operates 
in a universe which is a unified whole. It in- 
cludes the astronomical, the geological, the 
biological, and the social processes. All cul- 
tural forms, including the family, came from 
experiences with the life-process and have 
become adjustments to it. 

These general statements are made here 
so that the research student will see the need 
for studying the family in relation to all 
phases of culture. It is the only way that it 
can be understood. A sociological study of 
the family is a study of it as an integrated 
cultural pattern in society. The family in- 
fluences everything in society and in turn is 
influenced by everything in cultural life. 
There are no exceptions. This includes 
everything—normal and abnormal. So the 
family has an integrated, interactive, func- 
tional relationship in society. Isolated from 
this setting, it cannot be understood. 

If one draws a cross-section through soci- 
ety anywhere, he finds a common denomi- 
nator of interactive factors, human nature 
and social structure. There are familial hu- 
man nature and familial social structure; 
criminal human nature and criminal social 
structure; scientific human nature and sci- 
entific social structure; etc. Each cultural 
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pattern, normal .or abnormal, is the same 
thing in a broad but signisicant sense: hu- 
man nature and social structure. 

During times of war one thinks of the in- 
fluence of war on the family; but the family 
influences war quite as much. This can be 
seen best as one studies the Nazi program. 
' The Nazis merely magnified and made func- 
tional the prevailing attitudes in the Ger- 
man family. If one analyz2s the Nazi pro- 
gtam, he finds only attitudes that existed in 
German family life, many of them in Ger- 
man Jewish family life. 

As one thinks of the Nazi ideology, he be- 
gins with anti-Semitism, a strong attitude in 
the German family. Then comes the fear of 
the “Russian Bear,” Pan-Germanism, the 
idea of encirclement, the conviction of su- 
periority, the hatred of the French and the 
British, the idea of a pure master-race. 
There was even a paranoid mood within. the 
German family that could be mobilized by 
paranoid leaders. This shows the relation- 
ship between war and the femily in dramatic 
fashion, but we are not interested here in 
dramatic relationships. This is an effort to 
keep the family in its meny relationships 
where it has its sociological meaning. The 
family and war are interactive factors in one 
totality. Both are human nature and social 
structure, and both are products of the so- 
cial process and adjustments to a life- 
process. : 

Neither the family nor mental ill-health 


can be understood apart irom each other. 


Studies indicate that the family provides 
collective protection for th mental involve- 
ments of a mental patient. The mentally ill 
person in a family seems to be the one who 
has exaggerated the prevailing family mood. 
A family may seem to be normal but at the 
same time may have feelirgs of persecution 
and grandeur that are magnified by one 
member among the interaczing personalities. 
It is doubtful whether menzal health or men- 
tal ill-health ever exists just in the mind of 
a single person. $ 
When science became a part of the com- 
mon denominator in sociezy, an interactive 
relationship was established between the 
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family and science, F amily life was changed. 
Inventions play the same interactive role. 
The family, science, and inventions are in- 
teractive factors in culture and cannot be 


. understood apart from one another. If the 


family life of America were different, crime 
and vice would be different. It is sufficient 
to say that the idea of “cause and effect” 
must be dropped. All factors in society are 
interactive rather than causative factors. 

When one considers the mining family, 
the agricultural family, etc., he finds it to 
be an adjustment to the geographical aspect 
of the life-process. The home in its physical 
aspects is a cultural utilization of the natural 
environment and a shelter from many as-' 
pects of the astronomical phase of the life- 
process. All culture is an adjustment to the 
life-process and changes with each new con- 
ception of the nature of the life-process. 
There is a lag if change does not occur. Often 
the family has to be studied in a lag phase. ` 

The family must be studied as a changing 
cultural pattern and institution. It changes 
as knowledge about everything changes. It 
had its existence in a certain form when 
leaders in society knew less than is known 
now about sex, about women, about chil- 
dren, and about mental, emotional, social, 
and physical health and when there were 
many misconceptions. So the family has to 
be investigated historically as well as con- ` 
temporaneously. 

Like all other social units, it must be 
studied with five important concepts in 
mind. These are unity, interaction, integra- 
tion, differentiation, and change. It is al- 
ways being modified so that interaction, in- 
tegration, and unity may be maintained. It 
is just one of the many differentiations in 
human nature‘and social structure. Unity- 
in society demands integration and interac- © 
tion and is the type of unity that is marked 
by differentiation and change. Any modifi- 
cation any place in society means a changed — 
family despite the concern of those who ob- 
ject to change. f 


After the family has been studied as an | 
integrated part of the life-process and an in- 
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` teractive, differentiated part of a particular 
culture, then the marital process needs to be 
studied for a complete picture. 

The marital process is continuous, but it 
can be divided into periods for research and 
explanation. One period is a preparation for 
the next, and each succeeding period tests 
the preparation of those that have pre- 
ceded. 

These periods in the marital process in 
the United States are the predating, the 
dating, the courtship, the engagement, the 
ceremonial, the honeymoon, the marriage 
without children, the marriage with chil- 
dren, again the marriage without children, 
and marriage as grandparents during old 
age. : 

The sociologist studies the marital proc- 
ess as a cultural pattern to determine its lo- 
cá] nature; then he turns his attention to a 
study of the adjustments of the person. The 
method by which the person proceeds along 
this process and the things involved are as 
definite as anything in any aspect of life. 
Thus the process can be studied and laws 
established. Since the marital process is not 
an isolated phenomenon, it is studied as a 
phase of the life of the person where one be- 
comes an occupational type, a political type, 
or a religious type. In the one process of 
growing up the person becomes an occupa- 
‘tional and a marital type. 

The person works his way along this mari- 
tal process through the use of the potential- 
ities of a universal human nature. Society 
provides methods for the use of these po- 
tentialities which are undefined at the out- 
set. Through experience, they are fashioned 
. into adjustment techniques or tools. 

These potentialities are random vocaliza- 
tions; intellectual and emotional processes; 
sex, hunger, and thirst processes; and the 
processes connected with the senses of sight, 


hearing, taste, touch, and smell. All these . 


are incorporated in the marital process. The 
normal person in the marital process is one 
who can use all these potentialities, one who 
thinks of them as equally desirable, one who 
can use them when it is socially appropriate 
to do so. 
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The potentialities of human nature are 
either assets or liabilities. They are all inter- 
related. When one is used, another may 
come into the picture. When the sense of 
touch functions, sex may become involved— 
or it may not, depending on the relationship 
between sex, touch, and the other experi- 
ances. They have all been factors in all situ- 
ations in life. Each human nature potential- 
ity is omnipresent, not that of sex alone. 


The interest here is not in a detailed dis- 
cussion of the interrelated nature of these 
adjustments but rather in the manner by 
which they are to be studied in the marital 
process. One wants to know how the person 
integrated them into his life-organization in 
infancy and childhood during the predating 
period. This is really a study of the parental 
family as a place of preparation for continu- 
ing in the marital process. Some can go no 
further. Others are ready for adolescence and 
dating. i 

When puberty has arrived, the interre- 
lated sex-process is ready to function—ready 
to function partly because it is interrelated 
with other potentialities that are being used. 
But society seeks to curb it, even attempting 
to rule out masturbation. Here one studies 
the result of the social definition that tries to 


‘make one interrelated potentiality undesir- 


able and different from the others. Some . 
adolescents withdraw not only from the 
marital process but from life itself. 

This, then, is the character of the study 
taroughout. One finds deserters from the 
marital process and partial deserters. Even 
those who go throughout the process may 
not be able to use all their potentialities in a 
complete sense or in a normal fashion. Each 
person studied proves to be a partial de- 
serter. No one seems to be able to use his 
whole human nature in a thoroughly effec- 
tive manner. Assets and liabilities have to 
bz studied, since the marital process has no 
functional meaning apart from the unique 
experiences of persons. 

There is another way in which the marital 
process and the persons in it must be stud- 
ied. The person is a social-organic-mental 
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unity. It is as a unity that Le makes his way 
along the marital process. This means that 
one studies the balance in this unity. For in- 
stance, the adolescent may be more ad- 
vanced physically than he is socially or men- 
tally. In other words, he may not be men- 
tally and socially ready for pubescencé. He 
is ill equipped for the marital process. Dat- 
ing may be postponed, or there may be a 
complete withdrawal into adolescent insan- 
ity. This imbalance may reveal itself later 
in frigidity or impotency or in family dis- 
organization and divorce. 

Predictions regarding success and failure 
in marriage can be made only when the stu- 
dent of the family knows how well each per- 
son involved is equipped to enter the marital 
process as a social-organic-mental unity and 
what sort of tools of adjust nent he has fash- 
ioned out of his potentialities. 


A sociological study of the marital proc- 


ess, then, is a study of society’s plan for pro- ` 


ceeding with the marital process. Then the 
person as a social-crganic-mental unity who 
has had a set of unique experiences is stud- 
ied. The question is: How. well can he enter 
` his mental self, his social s2lf, and his physi- 
cal self into the marita. process. He is 
studied further in his use of the potentialities 
of his human nature as he makes adjust- 
ments in the various periods of the marital 
process. This has been preceded by the study 
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of the family as a cultural pattern, one of 
man’s adjustments to the life-process. 

Since the social-organic-mental unity is a 
universal phenomenon and since human na- 
ture potentialities are universal, social laws 
with universal application can be estab- 
lished. This is possible despite the fact that 
the marital process is different in different 
cultures, since universal factorsareinvolved. 
We have already noted that universal laws 
are possible in relation to the family as a 
cultural pattern. 

In a broad general sensé, monogamy, 


. polygyny, and polyandry are the same 


thing. In cross-section they are all human 
nature and social structure, just being dif- 
ferentiations in the common denominator 
in society. They.are related to everything 
that was produced in the social process and 
to everything brought into cultural use from 
the natural environment. 

While the marital process in monogamy, 
in polygyny, and in polvandry is different in 
each case, the same potentialities of human 
nature are used, and the person proceeds 
successfully or unsuccessfully as a social- 
organic-mental unity. 

Thus the study of the American familys is 
a study of family life anywhere in a broad, 
general, scientific sense, making universal 
laws possible. 
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ABSTRACT 


Cultural configurations are the approved rules or sentiments, existing at a covert level, which motivate 
the overt behavior of individuals and which integrate it into meaningful patterns. Such configurations, when 
applied to the family, express its value system. Eight configurations are suggested which give the American 
family its character. The family is emphasized as a social rather than as a functional group, in which indi- 


vidual values are of primary importance. 
4 


Most sociological studies of the family 
deal with it either as a social system or as a 
social institution. An important supplement 
to these approaches is the cultural analysis 
of the family in terms of its dominant con- 
figurations. When these can be specified for 
the family, it is possible to interpret the 
basic moral ideas which give the family its 
_ distinctive and identifying characteristics. 

Culture configurations are the moral 
principles which comprise the socia! philoso- 
phy of a society. They are patterns of covert 
behavior; as such, they are the culturally 
approved rules or sentiments which moti- 
vate overt behavior and which integrate it 
into consistent patterns; and they can be 
deduced only from behavior. Such configu- 
rations exist on the level of the culture and 
arise in the context of everyday living. 
Members of a society comprehend the 


meaning of such precepts in the process of , 


socialization, even when they are expressed 
tenuously or obscurely; and, indeed, con- 
figurations are difficult to state abstractly 
inasmuch as they generally operate below 
the level of awareness. Taken together, the 
configurations delineate the ethos of a 
culture. 

. Configurations are thus the basic units 
of the value system of a society. They differ 
from the absolute ethics of religious or phil- 
osophical systems in that they are mundane, 
practical, this-worldly; having developed 
within the culture, they express the domi- 
nant values which are thought to be neces- 
- sary for the continued functioning of the 
society. Ordinarily configurational values 
are stigmatized by philosophers as base and 


inferior; Fromm has called them “socially 
immanent ethics” as contrasted to universal 
ethics,? For the social scientist, however, it 
is necessary to understand the configura- 
tions of a culture, since they motivate be- 
kavior much more continuously than do 
absolute ethical systems. The configurations 


1 T have adhered to Clyde Kluckhohn’s definition 
of configuration in his chapter, ‘Patterning as Ex- 
emplified in Navaho Culture,” in Leslie Spier, A. 
Irving Hallowell, and Stanley S. Newman (eds.), 
Language, Culture, and Personality (Menasha, Wis.: 
Sapir Memorial Publication Fund, 1941), pp. to9- 
30, and exemplified in part in Clyde Kluckhohn and 
Dorothea Leighton, Tke Navaho (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1946), pp. 216-38. My in- 
debtedness is considerable to Ruth Benedict, ‘“Con- 
figurations of Culture in North America,” American 
Anthropologist, XXXIV (1932), 1-27, and Patterns 
of Culture (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934). 
For the study of value systems configuration has 
appeared to be a more useful concept than most, in 
that it refers to positive rules which organize beha- 
vior into patterns, while the mores are generally 
stated as unitary negative injunctions (see William 
Graham Sumner, Foikways [Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1606], p. 30; and William Graham Sumner and Al- 
bert Galloway Keller, The Science of Society [New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1927], I, 33-35). 
Bronislaw Malinowski has used the concept of 
“charter” in his definition of a social institution as 
a means of studying values (A Scientific Theory of 
Culture and Other Esseys [Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1944], pp. 52-53). Alfred 
McClung Lee has analyzed social values from an in- 
teresting and useful approach in “‘Levels of Culture 
as Levels of Social Generalization,” American Soci- 
ological Review, X (1945), 485-95, and in ‘Social 
Determinants of Public Opinions,” International 
Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, I (1947), 
12729. 


2Erich Fromm, Man for Himself (New York: 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1947) p. 24%. 
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will tend to support the total culture and to- 
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achieve an interrelatednes among them- 
Selves. As Sumner indicated, there is a 
‘strain for consistency in the mores.3 

The concept of the configurations of the 
culture, and a knowledge cf the manner in 
which these are expressed within an institu- 
tion, illuminates: the study of the family. 
Configurations reach into tre most intimate 
areas of individual and family behavior; 
they furnish the meanings and determine 
right and wrong behavior in courting, in 
husband-wife and paren:-child relation- 
ships, in heterosexual socia: activity, and in 
ideas about sex. Thus they supply the moral 
sentiments by which family members are 
influenced and make explicable the vagaries 
of their behavior. 

At least four qualifications may be raised 
concerning the validity of applying culture 
configurations to the study of the American 
family. First, since such configurations are 
inferred by the investigatcr from: the overt 
behavior of people, he must have available 
a considerable amount of observational data 
which, however, is currently lacking. Sec- 
ond, the use of such conftgurations should 
await an analysis of the total culture, and 
this has been attempted thus far in the most 
tentative manner.4 The aralysis of parts of 


3 Ob. cit., pp. 5-6. 


4 John Sirjamaki, “A Footnote to the Anthropo- ` 


logical Approach to the Study of American Culture,” 
Social Forces, XXV (1947), 253-63; Clyde Kluck- 
hohn, “The American Cultcre: Definition and 
Prophecy. Part II. The Way cf Life,” Kenyon Re- 
view, III (1941), 160-79; Clyde Kluckhohn and 
Florence R. Kluckhokn, “American Culture: Gen- 
eralized Orientations and Class Patterns,” in Lyman 
Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, amd R. M. MacIver 


(eds.), Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture (New - 


York: Harper & Bros., 1947), pp. 106-28; Andrew 
G. Truxal and Francis E. Merrill, The Family in 
American Culture (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1947), pp. 29-199; Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for 
What? (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1939), pp. 63-99; Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell 
Lynd, Middletown: A Study on American Culture 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929), and 
Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1937); and Oscer Waldemar Junek, 
“What Is the Total Pattern of Our Western Civili- 
zation? Some Preliminary Observations,” American 
Anthropologist, XLVIII (1946). 397-406. 
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the culture, however, will assist in rite deter- : 
mination of the total culture ethos. Third, 


generalizations about American culture 
must be stated in the most broad terms and 


_can attempt only to strike an average, since 


regional and ethnic subcultures obviously 
differ from the main pattern. To whom, it 
may be asked, do configurations apply? The 
answer is that configurations are generally 
valid, or will tend to become so, for’ the 
entire American society, in the sense that 
they represent the moral standards by which 
all behavior is evaluated, and which exert a 
social pressure to secure some degree of con- 
formance. Families of ethnic minorities thus 
quite apparently have patterns dissimilar 
to those of native-born families, but in time 
the American culture configurations come to 
influence the actions of at least the immi- 
grant children and to bring their behavior 
into conformity with the general require- > 
ments of society. Finally, configurations are 
not easily amenable to quantification; they 
may seem to be accurately stated, but they 
are difficult to measure. There is no real 
answer to this objection other than to predi- 
cate the statement of configurations upon 
as careful objective analysis as is possible. , 
A value system patently exists in every cul- 
ture, and its appraisal should be seen by 
the social scientist. 

The following configurations, among 
others, appear in the American family: 

I. M arriage is a dominating life-goal, for 
men as well as for women.—lIt is felt that | 
married life is the normal, desired condition 
for all adults, that it brings the greatest per- 
sonal happiness and fulfilment, and that it 
permits the proper exercise of sex for the 
procreation of children and for individual 
satisfaction. The single adult life by con- 
trast, according to this attitude, is empty 


and barren. That there is a considerable -° 


societal concern that women marry is gen- 
erally recognized, but the greater courting 
and sexual initiative assumed by men has 
obscured the comparable pressure on them 


‘to marry,and adult men who postpone mar- 


riage into their thirties become objects of 
distress and conspiracy among friends and 
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relatives. Most Americans marry in their 
twenties, and, for a considerable share of 
them, marriage at that age means a happy 
union of individual volition and social 
pressure. ( 

Long ago Professor E. A. Ross pointed 
out-that Americans are the most marrying 
nation in Western Christendom. United 
States census figures have shown that since 
1890 they have married in steadily increas- 
ing proportions and at earlier ages.’ About 
92 per cent of adults will have been married 
at some time in their lives by the age of 
sixty-five,° and this is a sufficiently high 
number to suggest that nearly all persons 
marry who are physically and mentally 
capable of contracting marriage. 

2. The giving and taking in marriage 
should be based on personal affection and 
choice-—Marriage is thought to be pre- 
eminently the linking of the lives of two 
young people drawn to each other by per- 
sonal attraction. Arranged marriages, or 
those based on fraud or calculation, receive 
considerable disapprobation. 

Dating is thought by many sociologists 
to precede serious courting and to be an 
educational process leading to it. Waller 
first analyzed it in terms of its distinctive 
cultural -patterns.? In dating, the young 
woman undoubtedly receives the greatest 
cultural estimation of her personal qualities: 
merely to be a young, nubile female of at- 
tractive phenotype means that she is the 
object of considerable masculine attention 
and chivalry.’ But, despite this high evalu- 
ation of young women, most men grow up in 
American society with the assumption, cul- 
turally derived, that the decision to marry 
rests with them; they expect in the fulness 
of time to lead some dear girl to the altar. 


5 Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Pop- 
ulation, IV, Part I, 16. 

6 Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Pop- 
ulation, Vol. II, chapter on marital condition. 

1 Willard Waller, “The Rating and Dating Com- 
plex,” American Sociological Review, IL (1937), 
727734. 

8 Weston LaBarre, “Social Cynosure and Social 
Structure,” Journal of Personality, XIV (1946), 171. 
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Women, on the other hand, regardless of 
their personal qualities, can never bé com- 
pletely sure that they will receive a marriage 
proposal which they can consider seriously, 
or, more to the point, be asked to marry by 
the man upon whom they have fastened 
their desire.” The culture does not permit 
them to undertake active courting by them- 
selves; to be a man-chaser is to suffer an 
ostracism which is enforced by thé women 
themselves. Women are obviously not com- 
pletely helpless in these sentimental mat- 
ters, but they must use guile and finesse to 
bring the male to their side. l 

Since the biological fact of bisexuality 
predisposes women for the having and rear- 
ing of children, and therefore for the main- 
tenance of a home, they are compelled to 
drive as good a bargain in the marriage mar- 


_ ket as they can. This they can manage only 


by a careful exploitation of the rules which 
specify correct maidenly deportment. Men, 
on the other hand, have greater volition in 
their marriage choices and are much more 


disposed as a result to manage their marital 


ventures in the bathos of`culturally ap- 
proved romance. l 

3. The criterion of successful marriage is 
the personal happiness of husband and wife. 
—Mutual compatibility is made the basis 
of marriage, and marital bliss becomes de- 
pendent upon the emotional sentiments, 
fluctuating and volatile as they may be, 
with which a couple regard their relation- 
ship. Ultimately their fullest felicity is be- 
leved to be achieved by having children, 
whose arrival and subsequent nurture are 
viewed as bringing satisfaction to basic bi- 
ological and social needs. Childless couples 
are sometimes regarded as possessed of a 
selfishness which blights their union. Hap- 
piness in marriage is thus predicated upon 
a personal equation, the individual satis- 
faction and the opportunity for develop- 
ment of the couple. 

The cultural accent upon happiness in 
marriage is of relatively recent origin. Mar- 


9 Ernest R. Groves, Marriage (New York: Hen- 
ry Holt & Co., Inc., 1933), pp. 89-90. 
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riages are ordinarily contracted and their 
success gauged by their contribution in the 
struggles of life. These may be the partner- 
ship co-operation of man and wife, the pro- 
duction of children, the social recognition 
of adult status, or the.stability of marital 
status. Many such marriages may be but- 
tressed by instituticnal supports, the most 
important of which is generally the exchange 
of property. The spouses may be selected 
for each other by the parents or other 
adults, after a careful scrutiny of their rela- 
tive merits and upon some property agree- 
ment, in the belief that normal young 
people, once married, can fashion for them- 
selves a successful marital life.*° 

A corollary of the American patterns of 
courtship and marriage which is not always 
recognized is the logical necessity of a rela- 
tively easy system of divorce. From a cul- 
tural viewpoint, if marriages are made on 


the basis of personal and inevitably shifting . 


emotions, without the added support of 
other institutional devices, then they should 
be equally easy to dissolve. Persons marry 
to find happiness and, finding it not, turn to 
divorce as a way out. The present high di- 
vorce rate, therefore, is in this sense made 
explicable and partially condoned by the 
cultural rules of marriage. 

4: The best years cf life are those of youth, 
and its qualities are the most desirable-—A, 
high evaluation is placed upon youth and 
early middle age in American society, while 
the old are sometimes treated with indiffer- 
ence and even callousness. Youth is regarded 
as a period of innocence, energy, and en- 
thusiasm; it is inventive and pragmatic 
when faced with new experiences and is glad 
of change—qualities fondly believed to be 
typical of Americans in general. 

Among the young, the unmarried girl, 
aged perhaps twenty, attractive of face and 
limb, is the center of attraction in thought 
and deed. In other societies young men, or 
old men, or mothers are variously regarded 

_as ideal symbols; in the United States it is 

% Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1936), p. 175. ° 

1 LaBarre, op. cit., p- 179. 
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the young, pretty girl. She therefore receives 
at this age the greatest gratification of her 
égo drives which will probably ever come 
to her. With men the ideal age is somewhere 
in the thirties; they need time in which to 
win occupational and social placement and 
need not depend so much upon chronological 
age for their acceptance.’ 


From this high esteem on youth there 
derive important social consequences. Wher- 
ever the young are involved, whether it be 
in the conduct of schools, or juvenile delin- 
quency, or maltreatment of children, or 
provision for their play opportunities, there 
is likely to be at least a quick emotional re- 
sponse to their needs. 

Such sentiments as these do not, of 
course, arise in a social vacuum. They exist, 
rather, and become understandable in 
terms of American social history. Youth has 
received a high evaluation, precisely because 
its resourcefulness and resilience were 
valued qualities in the exploitation and de- 
velopment of the American continent. There 
have been, in addition, as compared to the 
age groups in European societies, relatively 
high proportions in the younger age cate- . 
gories in the American population; Ameti- . 
cans have in this sense been a young people 
and correspondingly eager to admire the 
virtues of youth. The aged, on the other 
hand, have emerged as a significant social 
group only recently, and they a are not yet 
favorably regarded. 

Related to this cultural theme of youth 
is the existence of a considerable rift, not to 


‘say antagonism, between the generations. 


The conflict between the old and the young 
is common enough in human groups; what 
is significant is its intensity in American 
society. This is due, in large part, to the 
rapidity of social change in the United 


-States and to the differing rates with which 


the generations have adjusted to those 
changes. Keller speaks somewhat nostal- 
gically of the aged in primitive society as 
revered “repositories of wisdom” ;# in Amer- 
ican society they are unlikely to be regarded 


2 Samnerfand Keller, of. cit., p. 464. 
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as possessors of a truth that has any rela- - 


tionship to their age."3 

5. Children should be reared in a child’s 
world and shielded from too early participa- 
tion in adult woes and tribulations.—This 
configuration is obviously closely related to 
the high cultural esteem of youth. It is 
modified by social class: the sentiment is 
held most strongly by the upper levels of 
society, much less so by the lower, but even 
among the poor the social conditions of the 
American community prevent a too con- 
siderable precocity among the children.™4 

The cultural ideal is that children shall 


mature slowly in terms of their nature and. 


age-sex grades in a prolonged child’s world, 
which is characterized by a segregated class 
of children’s activities."5 In this juvenile so- 
cial world they are allowed to grow, develop 
their abilities, indulge in play, and occasion- 
ally to perform such small and often artifi- 
cial tasks as may be assigned them. Gener- 
ally they are protected from the responsi- 
` bilities of adults, and laws and custom pre- 
vent their too early gainful employment. In 
many American homes, particularly in the 
cities, there is actually not much useful 
work that children can perform even if they 
wish. Especially in middle-class families is 
the configuration most completely observed. 
The child is accepted as an individual, and 


his relationships with parents are ‘often ` 


warm and affectionate. 

Folsom has contrasted this pattern with 
- that which prevails in certain western 
European families, in which the child is in- 
corporated into the family of adults and in 
which he lives in their world rather than in 
a segregated youth society.’* Moreover, un- 


13 Margaret Park Redfield, ‘“‘The American 
Family: Consensus and Freedom,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, LII (1946), 177: 

14 W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social 
; Life of a Modern Community (New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1941), pp. 92-111; and Allison 
Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, 
Deep South (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941), pp. 84-136. 

1s Joseph K. Folsom, The Family and Democratic 
Society (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
p. 184. 

16 Tbid., p. 105. 
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like the American middle-class child who 
may become somewhat exhibitionist in his 
behavior because of the attention. shown 
him, the European youth is often hastened 
along in the process of maturation and 
trained to deference and respect. toward 
parents and elders in general. , 

Such training as the American child re- 
ceives may start him off with a psychologi- 
cally secure character structure,” but in 
other respects it prepares him inadequately 
for later life. Sometimes he has not broken 
the emotional ties with his parents or de- 
veloped definite heterosexual interests; 
hence his fondness for “Mom.™! During 


.World War II the British thought the 


American soldier adolescent.” James Gra- 
ham Leyburn has pointed out that the 
American family is itself often at fault be- 
cause of its inadequate integration with the 
larger community.” It may be unable, as a 
result, to prepare and to place its members 
into job, school, clique and class, associa- 
tion, and other social relationships in the 
society.. Thus it delays the processes of 
maturation. 

6. The exercise of sex should be contained 
within wedlock.—Prior to marriage premari- 
tal intercourse is strongly condemned, and 
sex knowledge is kept hidden from children 
lest it be damaging to their moral character. 
After marriage, adultery is. similarly pro- 
scribed. Sex may thus be legitimately ex- 
pressed only within marriage, and the speak- 
ing of marriage vows makes highly moral 
sexual behavior which before then had been 
grossly immoral. The couple, previously 
prohibited from intercourse, may now em- 
bark upon an active, and socially approved, 
sex life. Sex, to speak figuratively, explodes 
upon marriage. 


17 Abram Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers of 


- Society (New York: Columbia University Press, 


1945), p- 361. 

18 Edward A. Strecker, Their Mothers’ Sons (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1946), and Philip 
Wylie, Generation of Vipers (New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1942). 

19 Mass-Observation, London, “Portrait of an 
American?” International Journal of Opinion and 
Attitude Research, I (1947), 96. 


20Tn lecture at Yale University, May 2, 1947. 
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About sex there is considerable tension, 
preoccupation, frustration, shame, and de- 
ceit in American society. Judeo-Christian 
influences, and more immediately Puritan- 
ism, have given a sinful cast to sex and have 
condoned its expression in marriage only 
because of the grossly physical method of 
human reproduction. The tradition has par- 
ticularly valued virginity, more especially 
in women, before marriage. But the strong 
interdictions upon sex have tended to 
heighten rather than to lessen the fascina- 
tion with sex which exists among Americans. 
The furtiveness with which it is often ap- 
proached and the numerous colloquialisms 
which refer to it indicate the uneasiness 
with which it is treated. Einsey’s explora- 
tion of the sex histories of American males 
has documented their actual performances.” 
These data indicate that the sex configura- 
tion is held with varying intensity at the 
several levels of society, apparently least so 
in the lower class. Even here, however, the 
materials re-emphasize the manner in which 
restrictive cultural attitudes condition and 
limit sexual outlets. 


`q. Family roles of husban1 and wife should- 


be based on a sexual division of labor, but with 
the male status being superior —According 
to this configuratior., the husband is head of 
his family, its main economic support, and 
its representative in the la-ger community. 
Women, consigned to domesticity, are 
mothers and homemakers. These roles, bio- 
logically and culturally conditioned, provide 
for the structuring of all types of hetero- 
sexual relationships, in which the presump- 
tion of dominance generally rests with the 
males. Men are trained to develop the quali- 
ties necessary to fulfil their roles in econom- 
ic, social, sexual, and other activities and to 
view themselves with self-respect when they 
have secured a competence in their per- 
formances. Women, too, are trained to their 
respective feminine roles, and these general- 
ly involve some degree of catering to men, 
somewhat as a complement to the expecta- 
tion of greater male initiative. Terman’s 


a Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell -B. Pomeroy, and 
Clyde E. Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1948). 
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analysis of the desired pattern of sex typing , 
in husband and in wife indicated how the 
cultural conception of the manly man and 
the womanly woman fall into the cultural 
mold.” 

Women’s behavior is governed by a 
double standard of morality which expects 
greater masculine enterprise not only in the 
sexual spheres but in many other areas of 


` life. Women live, in male estimation, under 


a blanket of oppressive mores which re- 
strains their ordinary, everyday move- 
ments. Where men have a relative freedom 
of action, women must cater to a public 
opinion of what is womanly behavior. In 
social life women are under greater disap- 
proval than men when they smoke or in- 
dulge in narcotics. On the job they may en- 
counter much male prejudice which affects 
their pay and possibilities of promotion. 
They are more protected by social legislation ~ 
which governs their hours and conditions of 
employment.?3 

These cultural attitudes persist despite 
the social and economic events of modern 
times which have released women from the 
control of husbands and fathers. Before the 
law women have achieved a near-equality 
with men; they may seek gainful employ- 
ment and retain their earnings; they have 
equal rights with men to education; they 
have all the freedoms necessary to live their 
own lives as they wish. Democratic senti- 
ments further foster the desire that women 
develop as persons to enjoy the manifold 
blessings of American life and to have many 
of the privileges given men. i 

Women are thus caught in a process of 
social change, in which the cultural configu- 
ration restrains them to traditional roles, 
while new ones are proffered by economic 


and social forces. There is much confusion - , 
among them as a result. The young college 


girl, for example, may have difficulty in 
knowing to which force to respond: should 
she be content with the domestic role and 


z2 Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in 
Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1938), pp. 145-66. 

23 Constantine Panunzio, Major Social Institu- 
tions (New York: Macmillan Co., 1939), p. 430. 
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look to the main chance of marriage, or 
should she seek outlets which include both 
marriage and other roles?” Apparently some 
urban upper-level women find the puzzle 
extremely hard to resolve and respond to it 
neurotically.5 

Men, too, it must be pointed out, suffer 
in the realignment of roles, since they as 
much as women are conditioned to the 
status quo and may find it hard to accom- 
modate themselves to change. 

, 8. Individual, not familial, values are to be 
sought in family living —The family is obvi- 
ously affected by the considerable cultural 
affirmation of individualism, and the lack of 
a tradition of familism in American culture 
has further aided in the development of a 
configuration in which the family exists for 
the benefit of its members. The emphasis 
has been upon the individualization of all 
_ members of the family, the children as well as 
the parents, the wife as much as the husband. 
Obviously, the husband’s prerogatives, nur- 
tured in the bosom of the patriarchal family 
have had to be parceled out to the other 
members. 

There are many important social con- 
sequences from the stress on individualism 
in the family. On the one hand, its promise 
is for the richer, fuller development of per- 
sonality. On the other hand, it weakens the 
unity of the family. The stresses of Ameri- 
can life, including industrialization, urbani- 
zation, internal migration, and social class, 
press hard against the frail shell of the fami- 
ly, attenuated as it is by the thinning of 
larger kin groups and often limited to its 


own resources in times of crisis. Further, ' 


since the family is not primarily important 
in placing its members into positions in the 
larger community, its members feel the 
strain of loyalties divided between the fami- 
ly and the outside affiliations. 


24 Mirra Komarovsky, “Cultural Contradictions 
and Sex Roles,” American Journal of Sociology, LIL 
(1946), 184-89. 
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If some of the configurations of the 
American family have been correctly stated, 
they indicate 4 social philosophy in which 
the values of individualism are paramount, 
or, more specifically, those which support 
the development of individual personality 
in the context of family and community re- 
lationships. A primary stress is placed on 
the family as a social group rather than on 
the functions which it performs for society. 
The family exists for its members rather 
than the members for the family. In this 
respect the family is in relatively close ad- 
justment to the total culture, in which the 
democratic realization of the potentialities 
of all its members is an ideal. 

But the family is pre-eminently an as- 
sociation based on antagonistic co-opera- 
tion, and in times of hardship the antago- 
nisms may predominate. The straining of 
family members for individualistic goals 
may blunt their sense of obligation to each 
other and to the larger society. When 
achievement of the desired values for which 
they grope seems far off and difficult, indi- 
vidualism may decay into gross egotism and 
selfishness. The family based on the chimera 
of personal values seems then faced with a 
dolorous future. 

The American family, however, is not 
without resources. Contributing to its 
strength is the immense popularity of mar- 
riage, and through marriage the possibility 
of parenthood, both of them regarded as 
major life-goals. Staying power is also given 
the family by the affection and compatibili- 
ty which draws two people into marriage, 
the warmth of relationships between parents 
and children, and the individualization of all 
members of the family. The structure of the 
family is such as to permit the desired nur- 
turing of stable and democratic personalities. 

In view of the ethos of the culture the 
direction of evolutionary change in the 
family, and of desirable efforts at rational 
adjustments, is in the continued emphasis 
upon the social relationships within the 
family and upon the family as a social sys- 
tem through which fundamental life-pur- 
poses can be achieved. 
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The family is the only socially recognized relation for childbearing and the essential agency for child 
rearing, socialization, and intrcducing the child to the culture of the society, thereby shaping the basic 
character structure of our culture and forming the child’s personality. The family is the primary agency 
for protecting physical and mertal health. Moreover, the family must provide what adult men and women 
need for their fulfilment as personalities. Since the family is being revealed as the source of much of human 
frustration and defeat, the improvement of family life has become socially imperative. A broad national 
policy for family life is needed, which will reaffirm its place and function and direct all other interests and 


activities to that goal. 


In discussion of the family today, espe- 
cially of the problems of family living and 
the needs of the family, we often ignore or 
overlook what we expect families to do for 
the nation. While we continue to say that 
the family is the ccrnerstone of society and 
the bulwark of civilization, these statements 
have become. more or less empty clichés 
which carry little meaning. 

Thus when we consider what, as a so- 
ciety, we are doing or failing to do to or for 
families, we must pause tc reflect upon the 
immense family responsibilities which today 
have become heavier and more difficult to 
discharge adequately. 

It would be appropriate, therefore, to re- 
-~ view and to re-emphasize what we all know 


but usually fail to recognize in its larger sig-` 


nificance for social life and for the individ- 
ual. Since most readers will need only to be 
reminded of these variovs functions and 
services performed by the family, no ex- 
tended exposition will be attempted here. 

Childbearing is cne of the basic functions 
which-the family performs, upon which the 
continuation of the natior depends. While 
family procreation of children has always 
been taken for granted, recently the situa- 
tion has changed. Now there are various na- 
tional programs to stimulate and encourage 
childbearing by subsidies or allowances to 
families or by provision cf having special 
services for families with children. With the 
growing practice of planned parenthood and 
indications of what has been called a “birth 
strike,” it will be necessary to give more 


attention to family life and provision of the 
essentials for childbearing. 

Child rearing is also one of the basic func- 
tions of the family, which, through pro- 
longed guidance and tuition, must trans- 
form the naive, impulsive, mammalian or- 
ganism into a participating member of so- 
ciety. This involves a series of activities, 
starting with the organization and regula- 
tion of the'infant’s eating, elimination, sleep- 
ing, etc., and continuing with the patterning 
of his overt impulsive behavior into the 
conduct required for social order. 

It should be remembered that respect for 
private property and for the integrity of 
others depends upon how the small child 
learns to recognize and respect these ïn- 
violabilities; transferring the parental pro- 
hibitions into self-administered inhibitions. 
The acceptance by the child of the many 
frustrations and deprivations and also of the * 
many demands and proscriptions is gov- 
erned in large part by the parent-child rela- 
tionships within the family. Thus the nation 
looks to the family to socialize the child. 

The family also acts as the cultural agent 
to transmit to the young child the tradi- 
tional ideas, beliefs, assumptions, and val- 
ues, inducting the child into the symbolic- 
world of meanings and values in which as a 
member of the group he must learn to live. 
So long as we had a rélatively stable and 
unquestioned body of traditions, families 
performed these services with little or no 
awareness of what they were doing and little 
recognition on the part of society that they 
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were the chief agent for perpetuating cul- 
tural traditions. Now that our culture is dis- 
integrating, we are beginning to realize how 
crucial is this early inculcation. 

The family is also the matrix of the hu- 
man personality, since, as we are now dis- 
covering, the individual personality always 
emerges from the prolonged socializing and 
the interpersonal familial relations. The 
child develops his own way oI conforming, of 
accepting, and of performing, with the emo- 
tional reactions and persistent feelings es- 
tablished by these early parent-child inter- 
reactions. And so the family is incorporated 
within the emerging personality of the child 
whose character-structure is built up through 
the domestic teaching and treatment. 

Here we see how the unhappiness and 


maladjustment of the parents are perpetu- _ 


ated in the personality of the children, so 
that the prevalent neurotic patterns of 
adults continue to warp.the next generation. 
One of our major problems is how to inter- 
rupt this process so that children can be 
freed from these parental distortions but 
not be deprived of what their families alone 
can provide. The nursery school, conceived 
as an agency to help families in the early 
rearing of the young child, offers the most 
promising opportunity to protect the emerg- 
ing personality of the child and at the same 
time to reinforce and guide family living. 

Neither physicians nor nurses nor any 
other professional group can provide daily 
care, protection, and conservation of indi- 
viduals such as families provide in home- 
making and housekeeping. It is likely to be 
forgotten that it is the daily chores of selec- 
tion, preparation, and serving of meals that 
provide the essential nutrition; it is the un- 
ending tasks of housecleaning, of launder- 
‘ing, of dishwashing, and similar activities 
that maintain essential sanitation; it is the 
provision of more or less orderly home life 
which permits rest, realaxation, care of 
minor ills, and other needs for maintenance 
of vitality and resistance to illness. It is not 
an exaggeration, therefore, to say that fam- 
ily living is the primary activity for the 
safeguarding of health and that only through 
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improved family living can we hope to 
achieve the goals of preventive medicine. 

The family is also the primary agent for 
mental health, which cannot be provided by 
psychiatrists, ‘psychologists, or social work- 
ers, however much their knowledge, guid- 
ance, and assistance may be needed. Only 
the family can provide for the infant and 
growing child and adolescent what is ; essen- 
tial to his mental health. 

It is the family, especially the aan 
who gives the love and affection, the reas- 
surance and feeling of belongingness, with 
which the child is helped to accept the dif- 
ficult lessons of socialization and to master 
the complicated and often bewildering les- 
sons of culturization. It is the family upon 
whom the adolescent must rely for the en- 
couragement and the reassurance needed in 
undergoing the disturbing transition from 
childhood to adulthood. 

Moreover, it is in the family that adult 
men and women must find the fulfilment of 
their basic needs and desires, the releases 
and the encouragement which each needs to 
continue to face the heavy responsibilities of 
adult living. 

Whatever we may hope to achieve in the 
‘way of mental health must be sought 
through the family and family living, as the 
cumulative evidence from clinics and hos- _ 
pitals so clearly indicates. Here it may be 
appropriate to point out that the bulk of 
human defeat and frustration can be traced 
to the family, where are found the begin- 
nings of crime and delinquency, of homo- 
sexuality, of alcoholism and drug addiction, 
of vagrancy, of many neuroses and probably 
much of mental disorder. This is not sur- 
prising, since each of these is but a symptom 
of the warped, twisted, distorted personali- 
ties that have been formed in childhood and 
adolescence by family living and parent- 
child and sibling relationships. ` 

Thus we find within the family the ex- 
pression of most of our highest aspirations 
and our most cherished values and also the 
worst forms of human degradation, humilia- 
tion, and indignities. Since the nation is 
made up of individuals coming from family 


life, we see these same extremes reflected in 
all public affairs, politics, business and in- 
dustry, professional practice, and.so on. 

With the development sf new knowledge 
and understanding, of. rew insights and 
sensibilities, we heve been multiplying the 
agencies and programs for changing, im- 
proving, and reorienting femily living. Thus 
the family is now the target for innumerable 
approaches variously called “health educa- 
tion” (with a wide range of different goals 
and teachings), “mental hygiene,” “safe- 
ty,” “sanitation,” “child hygiene,” “nutri- 
tion,” “home economics,” and so on. Each 
of these programs involves. heavier responsi- 
bilities for the family, which is expected to 
take over and apply these new practices and 
knowledge in daily living. 

Since the professionals end agencies, pub- 
lic and private, have not yet co-ordinated 
or articulated their diverse teachings into a 
unified program, the family is exposed to a 
wide variety of diverse and often conflicting 
advice. Thus many women have become 
anxious and guilty, feeling inadequate as 
mothers, wives, and homemakers. 

Yet all these objectives are important, 
since only in so far as new knowledge and 
understanding is translated into family liv- 
ing can we hope to attain the improved liv- 
ing and the higher standards of national life 
which they now make possible. If we recog- 
nize clearly what ‘s expected of family life 
and what functions the family performs for 
the nation, then it becomes obvious that 
some concerted planning <o strengthen the 


family is essential. We cannot, in fairness or _ 


honesty, go on expecting families to bear 
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and rear children, to socialize them, to guard 
their physical and mental health (now no 
longer separable), and to provide what men 


and women acutely need if they are to per- 


form their onerous economic, political, and 
social duties, unless, as a nation, we provide. 
what families must have to function ade- 
quately. 


Thus we cannot expect families to rear 


‘children to be law-abiding, honest, co-opera- 


tive citizens while living in subhuman houses 
in disorganized neighborhoods, unable to 
maintain even the minimum of cleanliness, | 
orderly living, and decency essential to fam- 
ily living. We cannot expect families to ob- 
serve the requirements of adequate nutrition 
and health care when limited to the low and: 
uncertain incomes that prevail for large 
sections of the population. 


Improvement of family living is nahe 
sentimental nor utopian. It'is an inescapable - 
necessity for the vitality and soundness of 
the nation, which, if necessary, can be justi- 
fied by evaluating the indispensable services 
which the family performs for the nation. 
We urgently need a long-term national pol- 
icy for the family which will reaffirm the 
place and function of family life and assert 
our decision to translate that policy into 
every aspect of national life. E 


Nothing less than such a broad over-all 
policy will be adequate, since family de- 
moralization has already gone so far that 
we must make every effort to establish a . 
policy and a series of concerted programs 
immediately. 


New York City 
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ABSTRACT 


Families, white nonfarm in the United States in 1940, broken by separations and divorce were in per- 
centages twice as numerous when husbands had not finished the elementary school as when husbands were 
-college graduates. But this increased family unity may be owing to income rather than: to education, since 
income is more highly correlated with family unity than is education. 


A search of the literature reveals very’, 


little on the relation of education to divorce 
and separation. Burgess and Cottrell? show 
that the higher the education the better is 
the marital adjustment, when the nieasures 
of education are the elementary grades, high 
school, college, and professional education. 
Newcomer? shows a lower ratio of divorces 
to marriages among ‘graduates of Vassar 
College than in the general population. 
Similar data exist for Wellesley. 

The relation of income to marital stabili- 
ty is indicated by the fact that occupations 
with higher incomes have a more successful 
marital adjustment, as shown by Burgess 
and Cottrell.: They also show a slightly bet- 
ter adjustment for couples where there are 
more savings and when bridegrooms have 
larger salaries.. 

Since there is so little known about the 
relation of education to the maintenance of 
the union of husbands and wives, there is a 
good deal of interest in the figures recently 
released by the United States Bureau of the 
Census showing marital condition by edu- 
cation, by rent, and by wage and salary.4 


I 
The percentage of divorced men in the 
native white population thirty to thirty-four 


1 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939), pp. 121-22. 

2 Mabel Newcomer, “Marriages and Children of 
Vassar College Alumnae,” Vassar Quarterly, XVI 
(1931), 98-101. 

3 Burgess and Cottrell, of. cit., p. 154758. 

4 Bureau of the Census, Population, Education: 
Educational Attainment by Economic Characteristics 
and Marital Status (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947)- 


years of age increases as the edùcation in- 
creases until college graduates are reached, 
when the percentage drops. This result is 
shown for the United States in 1940, using 
the following educational levels: (a) those 
who have not gone beyond the fourth grade, 
(b) those who have attended the seventh and 
eighth grades, (c) those who have been 
graduated from high school, and (d) those 
who have been graduated from college. The 
percentage used is the percentage which the 
number of divorced men is of the married 
men living with their wives. For these four 
levels of education, from low to high, the 
percentages of divorced males are 1.7, 1.6, 
2.1, 1.3. For women, the corresponding fig- 
ures are higher: 2.6, 2.7, 3-7, 3.3- 


With regard to these figures on divorced 
persons in the census reports, it may be that 
the persons interviewed do hot always report 
when they are divorced. That there is some 
error has been intimated and discussed in 
the literature. Whether this error’ would be 
less for the more highly educated, we do not 
know. 

With the idea of trying to do something 
about this error, we observe that the census 
of 1940 shows the number of married men 
who are neither divorced nor widowed but 
whose wives are reported as not at the 
domicile. These mates with absent spouses 
may be divorced but did not so report them- 
selves; they may be “seprated” but not yet . 
divorced; the wives may be -working’in an- 
other place expecting to return; or they may 
be traveling in a foreign land, or in prison, 
or in a hospital of some kind, or elsewhere, 
In any case, the husband and wife are not 
living together and the home is broken—at 
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least temporarily. The percentage of sepa- 
rated mates is about twice as large. as the 
percentage divorced, and for the four levels 
of education the percentages for native 
white men thirty tc thirty-four years of age 
are 4.6, 3.8,°3.2, 2.0. The Ligher the educa- 
tion, the fewer are the homes with wives 
absent, The corresponding figures for wom- 


en are 6.1, 3.9, 3.1, 3.1 and show the’ same . 


tendency for families with higher education 
to have fewer homes broken by separation. 
If we add the figures for the men divorced 
to those with wives absent, the same order- 
ing by education levels occurs, as shown in 
the following figures: 6.3, 3.7, 5.3, and 4.2: 

With regard to the error in reporting 
divorced persons, it may be that some di- 
vorced persons think of themselves as 
widowed and so report themselves. Looking 
at these figures for the widowed men at this 
age, we note that the number is small.and 
that there is a marked difference between 
the lower and the higher levels of education. 
The percentages are 1.8, 0.9, 0.6, and 0.3. 
The percentage of widow2rs among those 
who have not gone beyond the fourth grade 
is six times as large as that tor college gradu- 
ates. Death rates of women by educational 
level could not have such great differentials 
over men. Another possible explanation 
would be that a larger percentage of the 
more highly educated men remarry than of 
the poorly educated. Or it may be that more 
of the poorly educated rep>rt themselves as 
widowed when they are Civorced or sepa- 
rated. In any case, wiCowers represent 
homes that are not intact. Adding the per- 
centages for widowers with those for di- 
vorced men and for men with wives absent, 
we have the following orde-ing: 8.1, 6.6, 5.9, 
and 4.5. For females of this age the corre- 
sponding figures are 13.5, 9.3, 8.9, and 8.3. 

It seems quite clear that for the native 
whites in the United States, with age held 
constant by consideration of the age group 
thirty to thirty-four, there i3 a larger percent- 
age of intact homes amonz the better edu- 
cated than among the less well educated. As 
to how much difference there is according to 
these educational levels, we observe that for 
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males with wives absent or divorced the per- 
centage of those with less than a fifth-grade 
education is about half again as great as for 
those with a college education. However, the 
number of homes unbroken by absence or 
divorce is about twenty to one so broken. 

The foregoing analysis is based on the age 
group thirty to thirty-four years. For each of 
the other age groups among those twenty to 
sixty-four. years the conclusions are the 
same, with one exception. Those who have 
attended college for four years or more do 
show somewhat more disunity than do those ` 
with only high-school or elementary-school 
education, for males before thirty years‘and 
after fifty-five years and for women before 
twenty-five years and after thirty-five years, 
for native whites, urban and rural popula- 
tion in r940 in the United States. For the 
farming population the college-graduate 
group show markedly higher percentages of 
divorced and absentee spouses than for 
those with lower educational attainments, 


` for all age groups and for males and females 


for the native white farm population of the 
United States. An examination of subclasses 
of the population does not throw very much 
light on why among college graduates there 
are sometimes and in some age groups more 
divorced and absent spouses reported. 


II 


This association of higher levels of educa- 
tion with more united families does not 
prove that it is the influence of education on 
family life that holds more husbands and 
wives together. We also know that, over a | 
broad range ‘of education, the better ‘educat- 
ed have larger incomes. F or the four levels 
of education which we have been using, the 
median annual income from salaries and 
wages of native white males thirty to thirty- 
four years of age in 1940 were, in dollars, 
289, 764, 1269, 1761. Perhaps it is the higher 
incomes rather than the education that ' 


‘tends to keep the family together. 


I have not been able to find in the pub- 
lished volumes of the United States Bureau 
of the Census classifications suitable for 
proving, by subclassification or by partial 
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correlation, whether there is an association 
of education with family unity when income 
is held: constant. Comment, might therefore 
be concluded at this point. But the few in- 
dications I have been able to find in the 
census data suggest a closer relationship of 
family unity with high income than with 
high education. 

These indications may be set forth by the 
use of fourfold correlations. The coefficient 
of correlation between educational attain- 
ment and family unity’ is -+o.0076—very 
small but significant—for native white 
males, in urban and rural areas of the 
United States, of ages thirty to thirty-four. 
But the correlation between earnings® and 
educational attainment is -+-.29—over thir- 
ty-five times as large. 

In order to measure the relationship be- 
tween educational attainment and family 
unity, with earnings held constant, we need 
a coefficient of correlation between earnings 
and family unity. I have not been able-to 


find in the published data of the United- 


States Bureau of the Census comparable 
~ data suitably classified for this purpose. A 
very rough approximation to a correlation 
between earnings and family unity is the 
correlation, for all ages, between rent and 
family unity.” This coefficient is +.05 and 
is the same when earnings are used instead 
of rent and when the families, broken and 


s The dividing line for family unity was between 
husband and wife both present, on one side, and 
divorced men and men with wives absent, on the 
other. The dividing line for the two classifications 
of educational attainment was at the end of ele- 
‘mentary school and before high school. If the divid- 
ing line is between high school and college, the corre- 
lation coefficient is +0.01 instead of +-0.008. 

6 Earnings are defined as income from wages and 
salaries per year in 1939 and do not include income 
from other sources. 


7 Family unity in this correlation has a different 
definition from that previously measured. The data 
are for families with male heads, and the united 
families are those with wives present; but broken 
families include families with male heads whio are 
single and male heads who are widowed, as well as 
divorced male heads and male heads with wives 
absent. The population are the native whites with 
farming population omitted. - 
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unbroken, are restricted to families with 
male heads under forty-five years of age. 
From these approximations we may infer 
that a fourfold correlation coefficient be- 
tween ‘earnings and family unity (for native 
white, urban and rural nonfarm population, 
aged thirty to thirty-four) needed fora partial 
coefficient of correlation is not very large. If 
it is +0.05, then the coefficient of correla- 
tion between educational attainment and 
family unity, with earnings held constant, 
is changed to ~0.007, while the partial co- 
efficient of correlation between earnings and 
family unity, with education held constant, 
would be +0.29. With income constant, in 
this case, higher education would be associ- 
ated slightly with more family disunity. 

If the correlation between earnings and 
family unity is less than -+0.03, then when 
earnings are held constant there is still a 
little association between educational at- 
tainment and family unity; but it-is much 
less than the correlation between earnings 
and family unity when educational attain- 
ment is held constant.’ 

It seems rather probable, then, that the 
relationship between education attainment 
and family unity would be reduced if we 
could hold earnings constant. Indeed, it is 
possible that we might find educational at- 
tainment associated with family disunity. 
On the other hand, it is almost certain that 
with educational attainment held constant 
there would remain an appreciable associa- 
tion between earnings and family unity. 
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8 The expression of variation in a fourfold corre- 
lation is restricted to two categories. In a con- 
tingency table there are more. The T for a contin- 
gency table, 6 X 3, between educational attain- 
ment and family unity was found to be .or5 as 
compared with a fourfold correlation of .0076. Be- - 
tween earnings and educational attainment, the T 
for a 6 X 4 table was found to be .23, as compared 
with a fourfold correlation of .29. If these contin- 
gency coefficients are thought to be more nearly 
what a coefficient of correlation would be when the 
scale of the variable is more than 2, then the co- 
efficient between earnings and family unity would 


. have to be as high as +.065 to change the sign of 


the partial r from what it is with the zero order 7. 
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' TRENDS IN FAMILY RESEARCH ' 
, MEYER F. NIMKOFF 


ABSTRACT 


Beginning less than a century ago within a historical, economic, and legal framework, systematic re- 
search on the family shifted in the 1920’s to the standpoints of social interaction and cultural change. Since | 
then the social interactional frame of reference has been enlarged as the result of influences from psycho- 
analysis and cultural anthropolcgy. This has led to collaborative research on an interdisciplinary basis and - 
a growing interest in fundamental problems. As regards method, the trend toward quantification is notable. 


Research in the field of the family has 
had a shorter history and is less highly de- 
veloped than research in other institutional 
fields, notably the economic. This lag re- 
sults from various causes, cne of them being 
the relative stability of the family in West- 
ern society for some two thousand years dur- 


ing the period of the agricultural economy’ 


preceding the Industrial Revolution. When 
the changing family at last became the sub- 
ject of special investigation, the field fell to 
anthropology, psychology. and sociology, 
especially the latter. Research in the family 
had then to await the development within 
these newer disciplines of satisfactory 
frames of reference and adequate methods 
of research. 

The systematic study of the family began 
about the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the studies of the anthropologists, 
of whom Westermarck is a prominent repre- 
sentative. Some writers plece the beginning 
of the scientific study of the family some- 
what earlier with Le Play’s inquiry into the 
budgets of thirty-six European working- 
men’s families, but it may be noted that in- 
terest in the economic. approach to the study 
of the family was not sustained. The same 
was true for the historical approach which 
considerably antedated tae economic. It 
was not until Goodsell’s A History of the 
Family as a Social and Educational Institu- 
tion appeared in r¢15 and Calhoun’s A So- 
cial History of the American Family from 
Colonial Times to the Present in 1917 that 
we had comprehensive historical studies of 


the family. Since then the only major histori- 


cal work has been Frazier’s The Negro Fam- 
ily in the United States (1939), and Frazier’s 
work is more than social nistory. Zimmer- 


man’s recent work, Family and Civilization 
(1947), brings together material for several 
historical. periods, primarily for the sake of 
buttressing a theory of family change. 

In contrast with the historical and eco- 
nomic approaches, the anthropological and 
psychological interest in family research has 
been continuous and progressive: The early 
anthropologists were concerned with spot- 
ting the origin and tracing the evolution of 
the family, and, because of their imperfect 
knowledge, they formulated a priori con-. 
clusions. Since these early beginnings, great 
sttides have been made by the anthropolo- 
gists in improving methods of field study 
and in centering attention on the behavior , 
of living persons, the latter emphasis being 


_ the result of influences stemming from psy- 


chology and sociology. Psychoanalysis in 
particular, with its central concern about 
the formation of personality in the family, - 
has been highly influential in family re- 
search. The definitive statement of psycho- 
analytic applications to the family appears 
in Flügels work, published in 1926.t Since 


then, psychology has improved its concepts, 


theories, and methods and has recently 
joined hands with anthropology in what is 
proving to be a fruitful collaboration in re- 
search on the family, especially on the prob- 
lem of the roles of culture and the family in 
the formation of the basic personality struc- 
ture?" i 
Not until the 1920’s did the sociologica 


17. C. Flügel, A Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Family (London: Wolff, 1926). 


2 Abram Kardiner, et al., The Individual and His 
Society (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1939); and The Psychological Frontiers of Society 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1945). 
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contribution to family research gain momen- 
tum. At this time it was given considerable 
impetus by the formulation of two frames of 
reference. The’ first, building on the theo- 
retical systems developed by Cooley, Mead, 
and Thomas, was articulated by Burgess in 
his emphasis on the family as a unity of in- 
teracting personalities. This viewpoint has 
been highly productive, and much of the ex- 
isting valid research derives from it. Since 
its original formulation, the viewpoint has 
been elaborated and amended to give it add- 
ed significance. The theory has been restated 
to read: the family as a unity of interacting 
personalities, “each with a history,”3 in a 
given cultural milieu. The first of these qual- 
ifications reflects the psychoanalytic con- 
tribution; the second, the anthropological. 
These two elaborations serve to give a vari- 
able and dynamic content to what would 
otherwise remain a general and static for- 
- mulation. 
At about the same time the ecological ap- 
_proach also was formulated, and this led to 
the delineation of family types (nonfamily, 
patriarchal, equalitarian, emancipated, ma- 
ternal) by natural areas of the community. 
` These types and other formulations of 
“roles” are based on the interactional frame 


of reference, as affected by considerations of * 


economic and social status and ethnic back- 
ground, but the true causes are sometimes 
obscured by the emphasis on locus which is 
characteristic of ecological studies. This may 
be one reason why the interactional theory 
remains a highly promising point of view, 
whereas the ecological approach, being at 
best-only an adaptation of it, is of more lim- 
ited usefulness. ` 

That the interactional viewpoint in fam- 
ily research is difficult to adhere to is in- 
dicated by the partial and perhaps unwit- 
ting abandonment of it by some of its earli- 
est sponsors. In some recent studies a dili- 
gent search is made for individual traits and 
background factors which dispose toward 
success or failure in ‘marriage. Such em- 


3 John Dollard, “Needed Viewpoints in Family 


Research,” Social Forces, XIV (October, 1935), 


109-13. 
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` ' 
phasis upon the traits of the individual ig- 
nores the contribution made by interaction- 
al theory, namely, that the traits of one 
partner in marriage have meaning only in 
relation to the traits of the other. On some 
points this conception has been utilized, as 
when inquiry is directed toward determining 
the relative success of the marriages of an 
only child wedded to an only child or to an 
eldest child. In a recent study which still 
largely utilizes the viewpoint of the old indi- 
vidual psychology, Terman stresses the de- 
sirability in future studies of searching for 
the “right” combinations.* The present mar- 
riage aptitude tests are inadequate because 
they measure only the aptitude of a given 
person. What is needed are tests of com- 
patibility, not only of single traits but of 
combinations of traits. Moreover, since the 
meaning ascribed to a trait depends on the 
local culture, universally valid tests are 
ruled out, and the problem becomes one of 


„devising a reliable measure of compatibility 


for a group with a given set of values. 

A second frame of reference formulated 
during the 1920’s is that of social change. 
This has given us our knowledge of family 
trends, constituting the most adequate and 
accurate body of information we have on 
the family at the present time.’ The great 
virtue of this knowledge is that it gives us a 
sense of the direction in which we are mov- 
ing and makes possible an anticipation of 
future changes. Studies now in progress in 
this field promise a more complete knowl- 
edge than is at present available on the prin- 
cipal causes of recent family changes and 
especially on the processes by which family 
changes are effected. 

Let us turn now to the content of family 
research and compare briefly the research 
published in the early years of the third 
decade (1920-23) with recent production 
(1943-46). For this purpose, listings in the 


4L. M. Terman and M. Oden, The Gifted Child 
Grows Up: Twenty-five Years Follow-up of a Superior 
Group (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1947). 

$ Ernest W. Burgess, “The Family and Sociologi- 
cal Research,” Social Forces, XXVI, No. 1 (October, 
1947), 1-6. 
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International Index to Periodicals may be 
_ used.® In the earlier triennium the total 
number of entries under the heading of the 
family and related topics was 103, of which 
it was estimated by the writer that 14, or 
about 14 per cent, were of a research nature, 
whereas for the later period the total num- 
ber of entries was 172, with 83, or 48 per 
cent, being research articles. According to 
these figures, the rate of growth of research 
on the family was about seven times the 
rate of growth of interest in the family gen- 
erally. ‘Family research appears to be com- 
ing into its own. 

Certain research topics appeat in both 
periods, namely: birth coatrol, divorce, eu- 
genics, family organization in different cul- 
tures, illegitimacy, infant and maternal 
health, juvenile delinqu2ncy, personality 
development, sex, and women in industry. 
All topics treated in 1920-23 continued to 
enlist interest in 1943-4€, but new topics 
appearing in the latter period included the 
following: aged parents, courtship, educa- 
tion for family life, family counseling, farm 
family, mate selection, marital adjustment, 
and war. It is interesting that, though both 
periods were, or closely followed, war years, 
the impact of war on the family was not a, 
subject for special study in the earlier pe- 
riod, possibly because the impact of World 
War I on the American tamily was not so 
great as that of World War II. Although 
topics for research have survived from the 
earlier period, changes nave occurred in 
some instances in the aspects of the topic un- 
der investigation and/or the methods of re- 
search employed. For instance, in the earlier 
time, a main line of interest in birth control 
was in the examination of the existing statu- 
tory limitations; now that the battle for the 
diffusion of contraceptive knowledge has 
been largely won, contemporary interest has 
shifted in part to studies of the incidence 
and effectiveness of contraception. As the 
body of research accumulates, there is in- 
creasing specialization o? knowledge. For 


6 The listings for 1920-23 are for the full calendar 
year, while the more recent listings’ utilized are for 
the period April, 1943, to March, 1946. 
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example, whereas formerly we were content 
to describe the urban family generally as if 
it were an undifferentiated phenomenon, we 
are now concerned with differentiating the 
city family according to socioeconomic - 
status, occupation, and ethnic background. 

Fields of family research in two periods 
have been indicated, showing certain sim- 
ilarities and certain differences. What fac- 
tors have determined the selection of topics 
by researchers on the family? The question 
is an important one, since our knowledge of > 
the family depends upon the interests of - 
those who do the research. 

Examination of studies of the family sug- 
gests that a considerable number are select- 
ed because of personal interest or- preference 
on the part of the researcher and are not di- 
rectly related to a larger body of family’ re- 
search. Thus, in the literature of research on 
the family, the writer knows of just one ` 
study on the subject of the stepchild. An- 
other researcher has two papers on the social 
psychology of bereavement, and there is vir- 
tually nothing else on the subject. Of the 
eighty-three published research az cicles 
listed in the 1943-46 International Index, 
ten appear to be on isolated topics and 
doubtless contribute in good measure to the” 
appearance of miscellany the reported re- 
searches in this field. ” 

Another important influence upon the 
selection of topics for research appears to 
be social disorganization, viewed as social 
problems requiring investigation. The re- 
search topics prominent in one decade and 
not in another are often concerned with 
problems produced by short-term social 
trends, of which war and economic depres- 
sions are'good examples. There is no reason 
why the effect of prosperity on the family 
should not be studied also, except that pros- 
perity is not regarded by the group as a 
problem. Whereas, during the 1943-46 pe- 
riod, eleven of the eighty-three recorded re- 
search studies dealt with war and the family 
and none with the depression and the fam- 
ily, during the early 1930’s the effects of de- 
pression on the family received considerable 
attention—in fact, more attention than the 
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war received a decade later. There are four 
pieces of research of book length dealing 
with the depression, none on the war, unless 
Waller’s modest brochure is included. 
What of the topics in which researchers 
have a more continuous interest? Many of 
these appear to be the result of long-term 
social changes. Thus the substantial body of 
. material on family trends obviously belongs 
here: changes in the size and composition of 
the family, the changing functions, women 
in the labor force, the divorce rate, etc. Our 
present considerable research interest in 
mating and marital success is stimulated by 
the change in the functions of the family and 
the emergence to a position of paramount 
_ importance of the residual social psychologi- 
cal functions. ' 
A third circumstance affecting the trends 
of research is the cultural base of existing 
studies. We have here an application of the 
general principle of cultural growth that the 
new must build on the old; that there are no 
missing links in cultural evolution. But for 
the earlier writings of persons like Cooley 
and Thomas, for example, we should not 
have the later contributions of men like 
Waller. When the time is ripe for some de- 
velopment of our knowledge, often two or 
more researchers will simultanéously, but 
independently, report similar findings; in 
the field of the family, an example is the in- 
vention of a device for predicting success in 
marriage by Terman and his associates and 
by Burgess and Cottrell. In addition, the 
mores in certain ‘areas may effectively 
shackle research in the social sciences. Two 
decades ago a pioneering inquiry on the sub- 
ject of sex was published, all the more note- 
worthy because it was done by a woman and 
dealt with women.’ It was a remarkable 
book, but it received much less favorable at- 
tention than it deserved; the time was not 
ripe for research on sex. Times have changed 
if we may judge by the reception accorded 
the recent Kinsey study.® 
An examination of changes in family re- 


1 Katherine B. Davis, Sex Factors in the Life of 
Twenty-two Hundred Women (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1929). 
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search in recent years reveals certain direc- 
tions in which we are moving. Family re- 
search has, in the course of maturing, shifted 
from practical research actuated by utili- 
tarian considerations or the desire to solve 
immediate problems to pure research moti- 
vated by an interest in developing knowl- 
edge for its own sake. A further develop- 
ment is the trend from miscellaneous 
pure research to research on fundamental 
problems. In the future the question asked 
increasingly as new problems for research 
are posed will be, not “Are they important?” 
but “Are they important enough?” This 
question is particularly relevant because of 
the recent interest of students of the family 
in providing inventories of needed research 
in the field. The most complete set of sug- 
gestions’ lists over a hundred areas of re- 
search; and, if the problems indicated for 
each arexare viewed in detail, the number of 
suggestions for needed research runs into 
the thousands. This poses the question as to 
which problems are of primary importance 
and which secondary. 

Fundamental research in the family is in- 
fluenced by wider tendencies in the social 
sciences, which in turn reflect the influences 
exerted by the natural sciences. Conspicu- 
ously in the case of research in the structure 
of the. atom, the physicists have demon- 
strated that pure research into fundamental 
problems of the nature of matter and energy 
may have the greatest practical significance, 
so that the longest way around may prove to 


_be the shortest way home. Reference to 


studies of the atom is not without point, for 
the family is the basic social unit in the de- 
velopment of the human personality. In 
studying the family from the standpoint of 
fundamental research, we consider the fam- 
ily in terms of its intrinsic nature, as, for in- 
stance, a mediator between genic factors, on 
the one hand, and cultural factors, on the 

8 Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, and 
Clyde E. Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male 
(Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1948). 2 

9Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The 


Family: From Institution to Companionship (New 
York: American Book Co., 1945). 
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other, in the formation of the basic personal- 
ity structure. In this cornection there are, 
of course, many importaat unsolved prob- 
lems to be explored as to the structure and 
functions of the family end how these are 
affected by changing culture. The frames of 
reference of interaction “for the cross-sec- 
tional view at a given time) and of social 
change (for the longitucinal view) would 
seem to be adequate foz the purposes of 
much fundamental research, although modi- 
fications and adaptations of viewpoint may 
be expected as the result of further insights. 

Another trend that is kecoming more evi- 
dent is that toward collaborative research or 
research conducted by teams whose mem- 
` bers represent various fields. Group research 
does not necessarily imply interdisciplinary 
research, but family phenomena represent 
the impact of influences from several differ- 
ent fields (biological heredity, culture, and 
group), and, with the highly developed spe- 
cialized knowledge that is accumulating in 
these fields, collaboratior may be expected 
to produce the most profitable research. Al- 
ready at a number of universities teams of 
researchers representing various sciences 
have been co-operating on research into 
problems of human development having 
family implications. The collaboration of 
anthropologists and psychoanalysts in the 
study of the formation of personality is pro- 
ductive and is an indication of the trend. 
Sex appears to be anothe-, more specialized 
field which is particularly ready for inter- 


disciplinary investigatior. In the valuable 


Kinsey study representing the efforts of 
biologist, anthropologist, and statistician, 
the influences of the socio_ogist and the psy- 
_ chologist are noticeably lacking. 

As family research matures, we may ex- 
pect more emphasis also o2 follow-up studies 
in the interests of verification, as in the nat- 
ural sciences. Much of our present literature 


consists of single studies, the findings of © 


which have not been corzoborated. On the 
‘contrary, our most accurate knowledge at 
present exists in regard to family trends, 
where repeated investigations have demon- 
strated such phenomena as the reduction in 
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the historic functions cf.the family in recent 
times, the declining size of the family, and 
the increasing divorce rate. These studies are 
an indication of what may be expected in the 
future in the way of verified knowledge. 

As to method, the trend toward quantifi- 
cation is unmistakable. The standard meth- 
od ofthe natural sciences, the experimental 
method, has scarcely been utilized in family 
studies, although some development along 
this line may be enticipated in the near fu- 
ture. The great difficulty of establishing sat- - 
isfactory controls in human social situations 
has been overcome in one area at least by the 
grace of nature in furnishing us with identi- 
cal twins. With the hereditary factor con- 
stant in these cases, it has been possible to: 
study the influence of differing environ- 


' ments ‘on physique, intelligence quotient, 


and ‘personality traits, for identical twins 
reared apart.*® Experiments along this line 
would seem to offer great promise for col- 
laborative research, and further studies of 
this kind may be anticipated. The feasibility 
of still another adaptation of the experimen- 
tal method to sociological studies, including 
those of the family, hes been demonstrated 
by Chapin." By comparing slum families re- 
housed in a model public housing project 
with a matched group remaining in the 
slums, he found that the slum families bene- 
fited significantly in a number of respects, 
like increased social participation and social 
status. The basis for such experiments is pro- 
vided by many social movements affecting 


the family, and Chapin describes three de- 


signs for controlled observation. He recog- 
nizes the difficult problem of establishing 
satisfactory controls and stresses the need 
for replication. : 
Lacking adequate experimental designs, 
students of the family have had recourse to 
statistical procedures, which in a limited 
way may serve as substitutes for experi- 


2H, H. Newman, F. N. Freeman, and K. J. 
Holzinger, Twins: A Study of Heredity and Environ- . 
ment (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937). 

1 Stuart Chapin, Experimental Designs in Socio- 
logical Research (New York and London: Harper & 
Bros., 1947). 
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ment. Such devices as partial and multiple 
correlation serve the purpose of holding cer- 
tain factors constant, somewhat as in a con- 
trolled experiment. Statistical techniques 
have, moreover, been greatly refined in re- 
cent years, as in the introduction of tech- 
niques for dealing with small samples and 
stratified samples, although they have not 
been utilized much in family studies. An- 
other evidence of the trend toward quantifi- 
cation in recent years is the introduction 
and improvement of sociometric scales for 
measuring a wide range of social phenom- 
ena, including family phenomena such as at- 
titudes toward feminism and romanti- 
cism,” socioeconomic status of the family,*4 
and marital adjustment. The influence of 
quantification is seen also in developments 
in case-study metliods—in the direction of 
objectifying and standardizing procedures 
to allow of statistical treatment. There 


z Clifford Kirkpatrick, “Content of a Scale for 
Measuring Attitudes towards Feminism,” Sociology 
and Social Research, July-August, 1936, pp. 512-26. 


3 Llewellyn Gross, “A Belief Pattern Scale for 
Measuring Attitudes toward Romanticism,” 
American Sociological Review, XI (October, 1944), 
463-72. 

™ Chapin (op. cit., pp. 151 ff.) identifies nine- 
teen different scales. i 


18 Clifford Kirkpatrick, “Community of Interest 
and the Measurement of Marriage Adjustment,” 
Family, June, 1937; Jessie Bernard, “An Instrument 
for the Measurement of Success in Marriage,” Pub- 
lications of the American Sociological Society, 
XXVII (May, 1933), 94-106; E. W. Burgess and 
L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in 
Marriage (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939). 
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seems, moreover, to be increasing awareness 
that statistical and case-study methods need 
rot be antagonistic but may, if properly 
managed, supplement each other and serve 
each other in many ways. 

To conclude, family research has so far 
had little organized financial support, but 
it is significant that students of the family 
are beginning to ask for it. At present hardly 
anyone gives full time to research on the 
family. There are institutes for research in 
population problems, which are relevant to 
the family, but no institutes for research in 
family problems, although the National 
Council on Family Relations, organized in 
1938, has a standing committee on marriage 
and family research. It has been proposed 
that a national family research center be 
established, staffed on an interdisciplinary 
basis, and adequately financed, The impor- 
tance of the family in society is so great and 
the recognition of this fact so general that, 
as family researchers demonstrate their 
competence, as significant studies accumu- 
late, as methods improve, and especially as 
our government undertakes to formulate 
more explicit national policies affecting the 
family, we may anticipate that the kind of 
organized support, financial and otherwise, 


. which is now accorded research into eco- 


nomic and political institutions will be ex- 
tended also to the family. 


EUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
1 Gordon W. Allport, The Use of Personal Docu- 


ments in Psychological Science (Social Science Re- 
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INTEREST IN THE LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 
OF THE URBAN UNATTACHED: 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 


ABSTRACT 


A historical study oi expert end lay interest in and attention to a social problem leads to the hypothesis 
that a felt need on the part of a significant proportion of the population does not necessarily give rise to col- 
lective interest in meeting it. The need for adequate living arrangements for unattached people in cities, 
including their requirements for housing and also for eating, recreation, and clothing care, is studied as it is 
expressed in investigations, pamphlets, newspaper stories, laws, actual building projects. A secondary hy- 
pothesis is that interest in a problem is a major factor in its solution. 


In a study of the living arrangements of 
unattached persons in American cities it 
was found that most of the housing for such 
persons consisted cf castotfs of family resi- 
dences (for example, rooming-houses and 
lodging-houses in converted homes, extra 
rooms in family homes) and that few struc- 
tures were built specifically to house the un- 
attached.? After examination of alternative 
hypotheses and rejection of them as inade- 
quate, the proposition was reached that un- 
satisfactory living arrangements for the un- 
attached were linked with the relative lack 
of public or expert interes: in the problem. 
The study then shifted to tae manifestations 
of interest in the housing of the unattached, 
which is the subject of the present paper. 
While most of the data are historical, the 
purpose is not to write h.story but to see 
how this interest varied and what was the 
effect on housing of this variation in interest. 
The study of group interes: and attention as 
social causes is not novel, of course, but the 
relative importance of the factor of public 
interest for the problem under considera- 
tion makes an examination of it especially 
significant for the followirg reasons: (x) It 
will help to explain why tae problem exists 
and has taken the form it has taken. (2) It 
will provide the equivalert of a trend line 


*The author is greatly incebted to Dr. Louis 
Wirth for his critical reading of and wise suggestions 
for this paper. 


2 Arnold M. Rose, ‘Living Arrangements of Un- 
attached Persons in American Cities,” American 
Sociological Review, XII (August, 1947), 429-35. 


from which the future of the problem can be 
predicted by extrapolation. (3) It might be 
of interest, for comparison’s sake, to stu- 
dents of the etiology of other social prob- 
lems. 

The data are of two sorts: (r) concrete 
manifestations of public interest in the form 
of building living quarters designed specifi- 
cally for the unattached (whether publicly 
or privately owned), the passage of laws 
regulating the conditions of existing hous- 
ing, and other specific measures to improve 
the living conditions of the unattached; and 
(2) manifestations of intellectual interest in 
the form of studies or propagandistic tracts. 
Exclusive ‘of newspaper reports of the last 
five years, approximately three hundred and 
sixty items have been collected by means of 
scouring the relevant headings in the card 
catalogues of the New York Public Library, 
the Library of Congress, the Widener Library 
at Harvard University, the Princeton Uni- 
versity. Library, the Baker Library of Dart- 
mouth College, the Columbia University Li- 
brary, and the Harper Library of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Some of the items will be 
merely listed or summarized; others will be 
discussed at greater length. The data pre- 
sented will be far from complete because 
much, perhaps most, were local in purpose 
and origin and never became available at 
centrally located libraries. No effort will be 
made to present the data statistically, partly 
because of this incompleteness, partly be- 
cause there is no known way of measuring 
manifestations of interest. One item is some- 
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times as important as twenty or more 
others. Attention will be focused on Ameri- 


can cities, although some background de- ' 


scription will be given for contrast, for 
British cities. 


BEFORE 1890 


The first type of residence designed large- 
ly for the unattached was the hotel. There 
were gradually improved successors of the 
medieval inn up through the turn of the 
nineteenth century, but most writers date 
_ the beginning of modern American hotel 
. history with the opening of the Tremont in 
Boston in 1829.3 The Tremont’s innovations 
were magnificence, public rooms, separation 
of bar and lobby, locks on the doors, and 
running water in each room. The Tremont 
was also the first hotel to have special facili- 
ties for accommodating permanent guests. 
Other hotels at this time had scantily fur- 
_nished rooms and none of the above-men- 
tioned things. For example, Willard’s Hotel 
and the National Hotel in Washington, D.C., 
were described by a contemporary observer 
in the late 1850’s as being “two huge ram- 
bling barracks where some incredible number 
of beds could be run up.’’4 It was not until 
.the 1850’s that hotel rooms had private 
baths. ; 

The first type of residence for the unat- 
tached that had a semiphilanthropic motive 
behind its construction was the seaman’s 
lodging-house.- Several port cities had these 
in the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.5 The noncharitable lodging-house and 
boarding-house antedated the seaman’s 
homes, and the latter were modeled on the 
former. 

All through the nineteenth century the 
supply of rooms in hotels, lodging-houses, 
and boarding-houses failed to keep pace 


3See, e.g., Jefferson Williamson, The American 
Hotel (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930); Norman 
S. Hayner, Hotel Life (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina:Press, 1936), pp. 11 ff.; Edgar W. 
Martin, The Standard of Living in 1860 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942), p. 149. 

4 Martin, op. cit., p. 157- 

5The Seaman’s Friend Society, The Glasgow 
Meeting (leaflet, May 13, 1822). 
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with the growing demand. Consequently 
there was a deterioration in the quality of 
these places, except in the most expensive 
hotels, and there grew up the practice of 
charging high rates for crowded accommo- 
dations. Attempts to improve living ar- 
rangements for the unattached were begun 
in Great Britain several decades before they 
were begun in the United States. In 1844- 
45, after considerable agitation led by Lord 
Shaftesbury, there was the first of a long 
series of royal commissions which investi- 
gated lodging-houses as well as other urban 
conditions. By 1841 there was an Edinburgh 
Lodging House Association for Providing 
Lodgings for the Working Classes, which 
was distributing leaflets requesting the re- 
cipients to attend a meeting to organize a' 
model lodging-house. In the same decade 
London, Leeds, and Glasgow organized 
similar societies.* Lord Shaftesbury organ- 
ized the society in London (the Labourers’ 
Friendly Society, later called the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes), and the Prince Consort himself 
was president of it shortly after.” This soci- 
ety established two model lodging-houses, in 
1847 and 1840, for 82 and 54 persons apiece. 
According to the return for 1863, one of 
these made a profit of 123 per cent and the 
other 8% per cent per year. Many more such 
houses were started in London in the early 
1850’s. In Leeds some common lodging- 
houses were remodeled by the local society, 
and the result was equally successful.” In 
1851 Henry Mayhew published his London 


6 James Hole, The Homes of the Working Classes, 
with Suggestions for Their Improvement (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1866), pp. 51~54. 


1 John J. Clarke, The Housing Problem: Its His- 
tory, Growth, Legislation and Procedure (London: Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1920), p. 5. 


8 Hole, op. cit, p. 51. The appeal to the profit 
motive was stressed in the early propaganda for im- 
proved lodging-houses (see, e.g., Richard Heath- 
field, “Model Lodging Houses [An Essay by a Noted 
Economist],” in Contributions to the ““Postulates and 
Data” [London: Longmans, Brown, Green & Long- 
mans, 1853]). 


9W. B. Denison, Meliora, or Better Times To 
Come (London: Parker & Co., 1852). 
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Labour and the London Foor, which con- 


tained a mine of information on the appall- _ 


ing conditions to be found m London’s com- 
mon lodging-houses. Pubic agitation in- 
duced Parliament to pass a law in 1851 pro- 
viding for the inspection of common lodg- 
ing-houses and a companion law which em- 
powered town councils anc other local gov- 
ernment bodies in towns of more than ten 
thousand inhabitants to levy a tax for the 
establishment of lodging-houses. During the 
first two decades after the passage of the act, 
only one town—Huddersfield—took advan- 
tage of it. About 1875, however, there was a 
wave of building municipal lodging-houses in 
England.’ After the first law providing for 
the inspection and registration of common 
lodging-houses in 1851, thare was a steady 
progression of such laws, each more exten- 
sive in scope and better enforced than the 
previous one. The law of 1890 included a 
provision that the Public Works Loan Com- 
mission could lend money at 4 per cent to 
any qualified private group that wished to 
build lodging-houses.™ 

The tracts of the early propagandists 
contained descriptions of the poor condi- 
tions of the common lodging-houses, as did 
Mayhew’s book. As early as 1855 there was 
a government report dealing exclusively 
with them.” This report also noted the bene- 
ficial effects of the inspections instituted by 
the law of 2851. In addition to the Society 
for Improving the Dwellings of the Labour- 
ing Classes, there were other philanthropic 
ventures afoot in London. Many of these 
were directed toward building dwellings for 
poor families (including a model tenement 
built by Prince Albert), but some of them 


consisted of establishing lodging-houses for. 


the unattached.*3 


1 Mary Higgs, Where Skali He Live? (London: 

P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1931), pp. 34-35. 
` =F, H. Millington, The Housing of the Poor (Lon- 
don: Cassell & Co., 1891), p. 28. 

12 George Glover (superintending medical in- 
spector, General Board of Health), Report on the 
Common and Model Lodging Houses of the Metropolis 
(London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1855). 


13 Ibid., pp. 22, 28. 


. The next great study of the lodging- 
houses was that of Charles Booth, as part of 
his great Life and Labour of the People in 
London.4 He found that there were exactly 


1,000’ common lodging-houses in Greater . 


London in 1889 and that they had accom- 
modations for 31,631 persons. He described 
the adequate houses and the superior board- 
ing-houses a$ well as the'run-down unsani- 
tary types. He went into the social charac- 


teristics of the lodgers and noted the class ', 


divisions among them. Not long after Booth 
wrote, Walter Besant did a survey of East 
London, in which the lack of special quar- 
ters for visitors and for the unattached was 
hoted."s 

The British maintained a high level of in- 
terest in the unattached long after Booth 
wrote, and there were government investi- 


‘gations, laws, and movements to build 


model ledging-houses right into the 1930's. 
An official report in 1927 declared that the 
common lodging-houses of London were in 
good condition and that “outside of public 
institutions, it is doubtful whether any- 
where among the poorer classes, even much 
higher in the social scale than the ‘dosser’ 
[tramp], there is to be found a standard of 
house cleanliness at all comparable with 
that of the licensed common lodging 
house.”?7 

Interest in the United States lagged far 
behind that in Great Britain. There. were a 
growing number of hotels, lodging-houses, 
and boarding-houses, but there was little 


public effort to control or improve them be- ` 


fore 1890. Aside from the few seamen’s 
homes, the most notable effort to provide 


_ ™% Vol. I, East, Central and South London (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1892), esp. pp. 206 ff. 


1s Walter Besant, East London (London: Chattoe 
& Windus, 1899). 


1 For a summary of British laws relating to 


‘lodging-houses see Clarke, op cit., esp. pp. 52-56. 


17 London County Council, Common Lodging- 
Houses and Kindred Institutions: Report by the Medi- 
cal Officer of Health (London: London County Coun- 


-cil, 1927), p. 5. Another good description of the 


housing for the unattached in Britain during the 
1920’s is Clarke, op cü., pp. 112-13. 
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homes for the unattached was that of the 
textile mills of New England. These fac- 
tories were anxious to attract cheap female 
labor to new factories in the open country, 
and the only way to do it in early Victorian 
days was to provide strictly controlled 
boarding-houses. Such houses were very suc- 
cessful in attracting the girls, for occa- 
sionally even girls from upperclass homes 
came to work. The houses were well kept, 
and the food was good. But the company 
boarding-houses soon proved to be unpopu- 
lar with the girls who lived in them, because 
they controlled all aspects of the girls’ lives 
and because the girls were forced to buy all 
their needs in a company store, which often 
overcharged and falsified accounts.” How- 
ever, there continued to be isolated experi- 
ments in company boarding-houses all over 
the country. 

There were no model or municipal lodg- 
ing-houses in the United States before 1890. 
There were a few Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
hotels and some immigrant homes. Appar- 
ently New York City was the only city to 
have a law providing for the regulation of 
lodging-houses. This was passed in 1867 and 


was not very well enforced. Only a few ` 


scattered articles had appeared, and these 
dealt with the problem of the seasonal work- 

_er and the hobo. The point of view was that 
the hobo was a vagrant—a petty criminal— 
for whom some penal treatment or other 
cure should be devised. 


1890 TO 1915 

The generation between 1890 and 1915 
saw the highest degree of interest in living 
arrangements for the unattached that the 
United States has ever known. The explana- 
tion of this interest lies deeper among the 
roots of the national ethos than any his- 
torian has yet laid bare: The period was one 
of heightened national awareness about all 
sorts of social problems, from the wickedness 


138 John Ihlder, “Better Living Conditions for 
Employees and Their Relation to Stability in Em- 
ployment,” Annals of the American Academy of Po- 


litical and Social Science, XLIX (January, 1917),. 


58-65. 
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of uncontrolled drinking through the ċor- 
tuption of city governments to the wobbly. 
structure of the American currency system. 
‘It is impossible here to go more thor- 
oughly into: the causation of this social up- 
heaval in the United States. Suffice it to say 
that the sudden reawakening of interest in 
the living conditions of the unattached was 
only a tiny part of a great shiftin public 
consciousness. There were a few unique 
causes, aside from this larger shift, for the 
new interest in the special problem we are 
considering. One was the railroad com- 
panies’ annoyance over the increased use of 
their empty freight cars by. tramps and 
hoboes. A second was the lack of quarters 
for the great hordes of visitors to the world’s 
fairs at Chicago (1893) and St. Louis (1904). 
A third cause was the tendency among the 
new immigrants from southern and eastern 
Europe for the men to come first by them: 
selves and live as unattached roomers or 
boarders for several years before they 
brought their women over. Another unique 
cause for the concern over the living ar- 
rangements of the unattached was the new 
cpenings for women in industry and com- 
merce and the fact that women in large 
numbers had to live by themselves to take 
these jobs. Still another cause for this in- 
terest was the white-slaving of immigrant 
women and the occasional fires that broke 


, cut in old rooming-houses and received 


newspaper publicity. 

Public interest in the lodgings of the un- 
employed, the seasonal worker, and the 
hobo was perhaps almost as great as that in 
the housing of any other social group. The 
first municipal lodging-house in the United 
States was that opened in 1896 in New York 
City. By 1902 there were also municipal 
lodging-houses in Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Washington, New Ha- 
ven, and Syracuse.” Also a great variety of 
charitable and model lodging-houses were 
opened in the two decades between 1890 and 
1910—including the bulk of those that are in 


19 Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1902), p. 102. 
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existence today. For instance, the Industrial 
Christian Alliance opened a house in 1891, 
“its object being to provide a temporary 
home for homeless and offen sick and fam- 
ishing men, where they can be fed, washed, 
clothed, employed and brought under Chris- 
tian influences until they are physically able 
to work, thereby enabling them to suitably 
fill situations. Some were charitable with- 
out a religious motivation. as, for example, 
the Working Men’s Home and Medical Mis- 
sion in Chicago which wes maintained by 
“friends of Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle 
Creek, Michigan,.at an expense of over 
$1,000 a month, and without asking or re- 
ceiving any help from Chi-ago people.’ It 
did, however, charge ro cents a night to 
each resident. This was als> the period when 
the first Mills Hotel was opened in New 
York City, and it was heralded throughout 
the country as a profitable business venture 
rather than as a means of dispensing charity. 
Businessmen, as well as philanthropists and 
social workers, discussed the Mills Plan.” 

The supervision and control of the com- 
mon lodging-houses began to get under way 
in the 1890’s. New York City had had a 
statute on its books since 1867 providing for 
the inspection of lodging-houses, but ap- 
parently it was not until 1897 that police- 
men began to make regtlar night inspec- 
tions.3 These inspections did not accom- 
plish all they were intended to, since lodgers 
in overcrowded houses hid on the fire es- 
capes; and even if a violat:on of the law was 
discovered, the fine was small compared to 
the lodgers’ rent. Around 1902 the nightly 


20 Industrial Christian Alliaace, Helping Men To 
Help Themselves (pamphlet; New York, 1903), no 
pagination. 


x Leaflet put out by the Heme (1904). 


2 See, e.g., the critical article in the Chicago 
Tribune for December 12, 189), by J. Vernon Cal- 
kins. Also see the volumes of Charities and Correc- 
tions and other social service periodicals and reports 
of conventions of that time. 


23 Lawrence Veiller, “Roon Overcrowding and 
the Lodger Evil,” Housing Froblems in America, 
Proceedings of the National Cenference on Housing 
(New York, 1912), pp. 64-67. 
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inspections ceased.*4 Boston had similar in- 
spections, and even lower penalties, but fair- 
ly good enforcement.” Philadelphia also suc- 
ceeded in enforcing relatively good stand- 
ards after 1895. Chicago instituted inspec- 
tion of lodging-houses during the fair of 
1893, but it immediately abandoned it after 
the fair and did not begin again until after 
the ordinance was passed in 1899 to reduce 
colonization of transients in lodging-houses 
for purposes of having them vote. Other 
large cities—including Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Denver, San Francisco, St. 
Paul, New Orleans—made no effort to con- 
trol lodging-houses.*® 

American periodicals began to contain 
articles about the provisions for housing un- ` 
attached persons in other countries. What 
European countries had accomplished was 
paraded before American eyes with the in- 
tention of creating a sense of shame for 
American backwardness.?7 A missionary to 
Japan described a. home for factory girls in 
that country and incidentally asked his good 
Christian readers to contribute funds for its 
upkeep.*8 There were some popularized de- 
scriptions of bad living conditions for the 
unattached in this country.” A few of the 
more advanced localities began to make de- 
tailed reports on housing conditions, includ- 
ing those for the unattached, to government 
executives and legislatures.3° Even news- 


24 Ibid. 


35 John Lloyd Thomas, “Workingmen’s Hotels,” >` 
Municipal Affairs, III (1899), 72-94. 


26 Thid. 


27 See, e.g., Harriet Fayes, “Housing of Single 
Women,” Municipal Affairs, III (1899), 95-107. 


28 Sidney L. Gulick, “A Sociological Experiment 
among Factory Girls: A Report of the Matsuyama 
Factory Girls’ Home” (mimeographed; Matsuyama, 
Japan, 1907). 

29 See, e.g., Sanborn A. F. Moody, Lodging House 
and Other Tenement Sketches (Boston: Copeland & 
Day, 1895); Charlotte Rumbold, Housing Condi- . 
tions in St. Louis: Report of the Housing Committee of 
the Civic League of St. Louis (1908). 


30 See, e.g., Report of the Tenement House Commit- 
tee, as Authorized by Chapter 479 of the Laws of 1894 
(of New York State) (Albany: State Printer, 1895); 
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papers took up the propaganda.3' The social 
workers and other private scientific students 
also made their studies? and carriéd on dis- 
cussions.33 The two outstanding doctoral 
„theses in the field of living arrangements for 
the unattached were completed in 1906 and 
1912, respectively.34 Toward the end of the 
period we are discussing there was a plethora 
of studies of the living arrangements of the 
immigrants and much discussion of the 
“lodger evil.” At least one outstanding stu- 
dent of housing in the United States attrib- 
uted the major problem of overcrowding to 
the taking of lodgers.35 Harvard University 
. had a housing exhibit at its Social Museum 
in x911, and at this exhibit were descrip- 
tions of model lodging-houses in Austria, 
France, Great Britain, and New York 
City.34 
Various associations were formed during 
the period under consideration, and in so 
far as there are associations today which 


Bridgeport Housing Association, A Brief Survey of - 


Housing Conditions in Bridgeport, Connecticut 
(1914). 

3t See, e.g., Galveston-Dallas News, The Housing 
Problem in Texas (pamphlet reprinted from a series 
of newspaper articles, November—December, r1911),. 
96 pp. 

33 See, e.g., Ernest Ludlow Bogart, The Housing 
of the Working People in Yonkers (“American Eco- 
nomic Association Economic Studies,” Vol. ITI, 
No. 5, 1898), pp. 273-348; Esther Packard, A Study 
of Living Conditions of Self-supporting Women in 
New York City (New York: Metropolitan Board of 
the Y. W. C. A., r915). 


33 See, e.g., Raymond Robins, “What Consti- 
tutes a Model Lodging House,” Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 
Thirty-first Annual Session (New York, 1904), pp. 
155-66. 


34 Albert B. Wolfe, The Lodging House Problem in 
Boston (Boston: Houghton Mifin & Co., 1906). 
Franklin K. Fretz, “The Furnished Room Problem 
in Philadelphia” (Ph.D. thesis, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1912). 


35 Veiller, op. cit., pp. 69-70. Veiller goes on to ` 


say: “We must not only make impossible by law the 
taking of lodgers into the family life, but we must 


recognize that there is need of some place in which. 


the large numbers of single men . . . . can be cheaply 
lodged” (bid., p. 75). 
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concern themselves with the housing of the 
unattached, they were organized during 
that period. There are, for example, the As- 
sociation To Promote Proper Housing for 
Girls in New York City, the Octavia Hill 
Association of Philadelphia, and the Con- 
sumers’ League of Cincinnati. Similar to 
these organizations were the room registries 
that were begun as a public service in prac- 
tically all cities, Not only did they serve to 
provide partially adequate rooms for unat- 
tached persons just arrived in the city, but 
they served as a check on the quality of the 
rooming-houses where official inspection 
lagged. By refusing to register a room that 
did not meet their standards, the room reg- 
istries sometimes forced the landlords to im- 
prove the room. Being organizations of 
civic-minded citizens, they could also bring 
to public notice a house which they regarded 
as substandard. Perhaps the best registries 
were those organized by the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., and women’s clubs, but there 
were also good ones organized by colleges, 
churches, and department stores.37 Room 
registries grew ineffective when there was a 
housing ‘shortage and sometimes when the 
civic-minded citizens left the registry in the 
hands of paid employees. 

The period between 1890 and 1915 saw 
the springing-up of organized boarding- 
homes, especially for women. In 1915 there 
were 54 organized, nonprofit boarding- 
houses for women in New York City, ex- 
clusive of those run for immigrants only and 
for special types of girls (such as delin- 
quents and unmarried mothers).3* Each 
house accommodated between 11 and 328 
self-supporting women and girls. They im- 
posed unpopular restrictions on the girls; 
most of them had a nightly curfew; only a 


36 James Ford, The Housing Problem: A Summary 
cf Conditions and Remedies Prepared To Accompany 
the Housing Exhibit in May, r911, of the Harvard So- 
cial Museum (pamphlet; Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1911). 

37 Ann Trotter, Housing of Non-family Women in 
Chicago (Chicago: Chicago Community Trust, 
Ig2I), p. 22. 


38 Packard, op. cit. 
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few had extra rooms for tke entertainment 
of guests; meals had to be paid for whether 


they were taken or not; there was no choice - 


of food. Worst of all was tie air of charity 
that apparently marked gll these homes. 
The Eleanor Clubs, while they were more 
expensive; were also more popular because 
they were completely self-supporting and 
imposed fewer restrictions. In 1915 there 
were six Eleanor Clubs in Chicago, each 
housing between 60 and reo girls.3° Includ- 
ing these six Eleancr Clubs, Chicago had 34 
organized boarding-homes for self-support- 
ing women in 1914, each of which housed be- 
tween 7 and 375 women.’ 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR AND 
THE 1920'S. 


The war shifted public irterest away from 
the housing problem and, indeed, away from 
social reforms generally. As far as the unat- 


tached were concerned, there was less need _ 


to be concerned over their pre-war housing 
problems. The industrial boom reduced the 
number of unemployed ard homeless men 
to an inconsequential number. The-wartime 
restrictions on immigration reduced the 
number of immigrants who had created the 
“lodger evil,” and America was preparing 
to restrict immigration permanently after 
the war. The war caused a heavy migration 
of Negroes from the rural South to the urban 
` North, but only a few whites cared how the 
Negroes were living in theiz new homes. The 
only major group left to be concerned with 
was the youth migrating from farm and 
small city to the centers o? war industry; it 
was essential to the conduct of the war that 


housing be secured for them. Hence the- 


room registries grev in number and activity. 
Housewives did their pazriotic duty and 
took in roomers. The United States Hous- 
` ing Corporation was set up to construct new 
housing in war-industry centers, and it con- 
structed more units for single persons than 


` 39 Ibid., p. 34. 


4# Essie Davidson, “Organized Boarding Homes 
for Self-supporting Women ir Chicago” (unpub- 


lished Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1914). . 
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it did for families.* (It is of interest, how- 
ever, that permanent houses were construct- 
ed for families but usually only temporary 
barracks for the unattached.) The Housing 
Division of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion was another government agency that 
built houses for -war workers. The war, in + 
sum, toned down the discussion but provid- 
ed the action for securing dwelling units for , 
the unattached where they were most need- , 
ed. The interest, however, was not in the 
unattached themselves or in their housing 
but in meeting war needs. After the war was 
over, public interest in providing adequate 
living arrangements for the unattached 
gradually went down almost to the low level 
it had before 1890. 

The housing shortage remained after the 
war. Business firms were reported as con- 
sidering establishing boarding-homes for 
their unattached workers.” But a survey of 
housing by employers in 1920 showed that 
only .3 of x per cent of the 51,473 dwelling 
units built by employers for their employees 
were one-room units.43 Some employers did 
keep room registries. A few of the higher- 
salaried unattached persons organized co- 
operative apartment houses. Privately 
owned profit-making apartment hotels in- 
creased tremendously in numbers during the 
1920’s and satisfied the housing needs of 
many of the higher-salaried. The organized 
boarding-homes reduced their restrictions, 
smacked less of charity, and grew tremen- 
dously popular.44 Some of them dropped the - 
word “home” in their titles and called them- 
selves “residence clubs.” There were other 
symptomatic changes in terminology:, “ 
mates” became “residents” and “matrons” 


1 4 United-States Department of Labor, Report of 
the United States Housing Corporation (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1919), II, 380-87. 


4 Trotter, op. cit., p. 28. 

4 Leifur Magnussen, Housing by Employers in 
the United States: Repirt of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1920), pp. 43-44. 

44 Ibid., pp. 15, 28. Also see Bureau of Social Hy- 
giene, New York City, Housing Conditions of Em- 
ployed Women in Manhattan (New York, 1922), p. 7. 
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were succeeded by “superintendents,” 


. “house secretaries,” or “directors.’’45 


Some of the organizations that had been 
started before the war took on new func- 
tions. For instance, the Association To Pro- 
mote Proper Housing for Girls in New York 
City, which had begun in 1913 as little more 
than a room registry, had during the war 
also begun to serve older women and had 
started three girls’ clubhouses (which spon- 
sored parties, a library, sales, teas, dances, 
bridge games, and loans to members). In 
1921 it collaborated with five other organi- 
zations in setting up a Thrift Shop to sell 
secondhand goods to working girls. 

In 1923 a Committee on Homeless Men, 
organized by the Council of Social Agencies 
of Chicago, made a series of recommenda- 
tions—based on Nels Anderson’s study, The 
Hobo% (published in that year)—which in- 
cluded a suggestion that the city support an 
enlarged lodging-house, to which would be 
attached a laundry, an information bureau, 
a vocational clinic, and a social service bu- 
reau. These facilities would serve men who 
could pay a few cents for a night’s lodging 
as well as those who were completely desti- 
tute. This committee succeeded in reopening 


_ the Municipal Lodging House which had 


been closed since 1917. 

The period immediately following the 
war was, therefore, one of a continuation 
and expansion of housing facilities and re- 
lated activities that had begun before and 
during the war. Public inspection of room- 
ing- and lodging-houses remained hap- 
hazard without protest, and such activities 
as room registries became institutionalized 
and -professionalized. The most important 
change was that there were few new evi- 
dences of interest in the living arrangements 
of the unattached. It is significant that one 


„of the best books on housing to be published 


immediate'y after the war, Edith Elmer 
Wood’s The Housing of the Unskilled Wage 


4 The Y.W.C.A.’s, for example, adopted such 


_ changes of terminology (see Mary S. Sims, The First 


Twenty-five Years [New York: Women’s Press, 1932], 
p. 15). 
~ 46 Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
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Earner: America’s Next Problem,‘ contained 
no mention of the housing problems of the 
unattached. It would be out of place to un- 
dertake an explanation of this decline in pub- 
lic interest here, but suffice it to say that 
there was a general decline of public interest 
in social problems during the 1920’s and that 
the nature of the housing problem for the 
unattached had changed. The immigrant 
lodgers, who were the prime concern of the 
social workers and the publicists before the 
war, practically ceased coming into the 
country, and the ones already in the country 
gradually acquired their own houses or were 
ignored. The prosperity of the 1920’s kept 
the number of homeless men at their war- 
time lows. The municipal lodging-houses 
were not crowded, and the men in them were 
the sort who did not attract public sym- 
pathy. The demand for furnished rooms re- 
mained as great as, or greater than, before, 
however, since young people came to cities 
in ever increasing numbers, and families be- 
gan to live in furnished rooms in significant 
proportion also. Profit-making rooming- 
houses, organized by entrepreneurs rather 
than by landladies, met the increased de- 
mand. The organized boarding-houses and 
residence clubs failed to increase in propor- 
tion to the need for them. 


BEFORE AND DURING WORLD WAR II 


_ During the 1930’s the chief concern of the 
nation in housing shifted to slum housing 
(for families), but there was considerable 
concern over the shantytowns that the 
homeless unattached were being forced to 
resort to. Many cities took over unused 
warehouses or storerooms and turned them 
into makeshift shelters for the homeless. 
When the federal government entered the ` 
housing field by making loans to private 
builders and by building low-cost projects, 
it completely ignored the housing needs of 
the unattached. When a slum was cleared 
and handsome low-cost housing was put in 
its place, the families that formerly lived in 
the area were welcomed back—but they 
were not allowed to bring their roomers 


47 New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. 
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with them. When a rooming-house was, 


razed during one of ‘these slum-clearance 


projects, it was never replaced. The federal 


governnient’s efforts to beautify cities and 
provide more healthful surroundings for 
their families made it harder and harder for 
a single person to find a room. The C.C.C. 
and the F.S.A. labor camps were the federal 
government’s sole gonteipEtiga to the un- 
attached. i 

Except for the newspaper and magazine 
stories about the shantytowns, there is a 
singular lack of popular literature ón the 
housing of the unattached during the 1930’s, 
just as during the 1920’s.4* There were many 
excellent studies, reports, outlines, discus- 
sions of housing problems in the United 
States—whole organizations came into ex- 
istence to take up the fight for better hous- 
ing—but hardly any of them bothered to 
mention the needs of the unattached, much 
less to analyze them or to oganize to act for 
them. Even housing for Negroes—a minori- 
ty group whose needs had hitherto been gen- 
erally ignored—came in for a good deal of 
public discussion and a certain amount of 
remedy. As far as the housing experts were 
concerned, nobody lived outside a family 
during the 1930’s. In view of the reawaken- 
ing interest in social problems—including 
that of housing for families—during the 
New Deal era, this blind spot is hard to ex- 
plain. 

Some striking examples of this lack of in- 
terest will be given. The Housing Section of 
the Welfare Counci. of New York City pre- 
pared a mimeographed “Outline for a Hous- 
ing Study Course” in 1938, which not only 
outlined a course but also made several prac- 
tical suggestions and provided a bibliogra- 
phy. It contained absolutely nothing on the 
unattached. The Annual Reports of the 


48 The homeless unattached were an exception: 
Following a social service interest, there have been 
some excellent studies əf homel2ss men during the 
1930’s as well as during the 1920’s. These include 


studies by Anderson and by Sutherland and Locke. - 


Theses prepared at schcols of social service adminis- 
tration, government studies, and reports by congres- 
sional committees also providec: much information 
about homeless men. 
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State Board of Housing of New York State 
were inspected for the years 1928-33: these 
otherwise excellent reports contained no 
mention of the problems of the unattached 
and indicated no service that the state might 
provide for them. Large-scale housing proj- 
ects built with private capital never con- 
tained units especially adapted for the un- 
attached, although in a few cases unattached 
persons took small-sized family apart- 
ments.4? A pamphlet put out by the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association in 1932 to sum- 
marize the housing situation in that city 
contained no reference to the housing of the 
unattached.’ The article on “Housing in the 
United States” in the Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, published in 1932, contains 
not one mention of housing for unattached 
persons, although it does summarize housing 
problems of and housing construction for 
families. When the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion set up its master-plan for residences in 
Chicago, it gave only a scornful reference to 
the deterioration caused by the presence of 
roomers in a neighborhood and paid no at- 
tention to the housing needs of the unat- 
tached in planning the Chicago of the fu- 
ture.3? The symposium of city planners pub- 
lished under the title “Building the Future 


49 A letter from Frank C. Lowe, resident manager 
of Parkchester, a residential community built by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in the Bronx, 
N.Y., states: “We have a very few apartments at 
Parkchester which are occupied by one person—pos- 
sibly less than a dozen. In most cases the resident is 
an older person in retirement” (March 9, 1942). In 
1940 Hillside Homes, a private housing project in the 
Bronx at the edge of Westchester, gave residence to 
1,410 families and 14 unattached persons. Living 
with the families were 180 single adults, practically 
all close relatives (letter from manager, Hillside 
Homes, March 20, 1942). 

5° Bernard J. Newman, Housing in Philadelphia, 
1932 (Philadelphia: Philadelphia Housing Associa- 
tion, 1933). 

st Edith Elmer Wood, “Housing, United States,” 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, VII (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932), 511-17. It is interesting to 
note that this article describes the family homes 
built by the federal government during World War 
I but ignores the dormitories built. 


ï Chicago Plan Commission, Master Plan of Resi- 
dential Land Use of Chicago (Chicago, 1943). 
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City” in the Annals of the American Acade- 
my of Political and Social Science (Novem- 
ber, 1945) contained no reference to the 
-housing of the. unattached among all its 
papers. While the government was belatedly 
forced to build dormitories during World 
War TI to relieve the shortage of furnished 
rooms for unattached war workers, in early 
1941 the Assistant Co-ordinator of Defense 
Housing wrote a paper on housing problems 
and policies showing a complete lack of 
comprehension that a major type of housing 
, needed in the eventuality of a war would be 
residences for the unattached. In fact, his 
sole reference to the problem reveals the at- 
titude of housing experts of the pre-war 
period: 


It seems clear that during 1941 from 150,000 
to 200,000 new houses will be required for fami- 
lies coming into defense areas on military or 
civilian jobs directly connected with defense. In 
addition to defense housing, thus defined, there 
are separate problems of barracks, cantonments, 
and construction camps, which demand materi- 
als and labor in competition with housing.s3 


While they were not prominent, there 
were some references in the pre-World 
War II literature to the housing of the un- 
attached. Perhaps the best study ever to be 
done of the ordinary rooming-house was the 
mimeographed booklet put out in 1940 by 
the Community Service Society of New 
York City, “Life in One Room.’’4 In 1936 
Professor James Ford of Harvard Univer- 
sity published his two-volume summary of 
housing conditions in New York City, Slums 


53 Jacob Crane, “Housing: Public and Private,” 
in George B, Galloway & Associates, Planning for 
America (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941), 
P. 407. 

54 When this study was made in 1940, the reader’s 
attention was called to the fact that “nobody knows 
how many people live in rooming houses in the City 
of New York. All kinds of estimates have been.made 
over a period of many years, but at no time has ac- 
curate information been obtained which would show 
how large the problem is, nor how important is the 
part that the rooming house plays in providing hous- 
ing in New York City” (Committee on Housing, 
Community Service Society, “Life in One Room” 
(mineographed; New York: Community Service 
Society, 1940}, pp. a-b}. 6 
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and Housing, and toward the end of the 
second volume was an excellent chapter on 
the conditions and needs of housing for the 
unattached. Whereas the professors of social 
work, especially those at the University of 
Chicago, had been among the prime movers 
in calling the public’s and the experts’ at- 
tention to the “lodger evil” and the “fami- 
lies in furnished rooms” in 1908-12, their 
work in the housing field lagged-in subse- 
quent decades. In 1936, however, Edith 
Abbott ‘edited a book in which she and her 
colleagues reviewed the history of the tene- 
ment in Chicago between 1908 and 1935,5° 
and in this book was a summary of the role 
of roomers living with private families. 
While the summary was excellent as a his- 
torical description, it contained the state- 
ment that lodgers were formerly thought to 
be primarily a problem of immigration but 
were now realized to be a problem of pover- 
ty.57 In other words, there was a belated 
recognition that the unattached continued 
to exist even after immigration stopped, but 
even then the point of view to be taken to- 
ward them was that they were a conse- 
quence of a poor family’s need to supple- 
ment its income. The concern was still di- 
rected almost exclusively to the families’ 
problem. 

During the 1920’s and the 1930’s the old 
organizations that had the solid backing and 
a well-thought-out program that had come 
over from an earlier day—organizations 
like the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and the Sal- 
vation Army—continued to do their work in 
providing housing for various types of unat- 
tached persons. Churches and other chari- 


s James Ford, Slums and Housing, with Special 
Reference to New York City: History, Conditions, 
Policy (2 vols; Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1936). Ford realized the general lack of inter- 
est in housing for the unattached: ‘In their preoc- 
cupation with problems of tenement-house families, 
housing surveys have largely overlooked a problem 
of considerable dimensions—that of accommodations 
for single men and women” (¢bid., I, 337). 


s6 Edith Abbott et al., The Tenements of Chicago, 
7908-1935 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936). : 

51 Ibid., pp. 341-43. 
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table groups lent their eforts to providing 


for homeless men and women a place to. 


sleep during the depresson. Some of the 
room registries that had been created to 
meet the needs of the first World War had 
lasted through two decades to perform a 
similar service in the second World War.* 
While there was no noticeable increase in the 
number of organized boerding-homes, the 
old ones continued to function as they had 
for decades. ' 

World War IT saw a sudden or of in- 
terest in housing for the unattached. About 
a half of the war workers that flowed into 
the war industry centers were unattached 
(some temporarily so), and if war needs for 
labor were to be met, these persons had to 
be housed. There were campaigns to get 
families to make available spare rooms. 
There was a spurt in tae conversion of 
apartment buildings inte rooming-houses. 
Even the federal government built housing 
projects for the unattached, such as Arling- 
ton Farms outside Washington, D.C. Yet 
the supply of dwelling urits for the unat- 
tached failed to keep pace with the demand, 
much more so than was tzue in-the case of 
families. Most of the new housing, con- 
structed either by the government or by 
private capital, was designed for families. 
Even during the war, then, there was a rela- 
tive lack of interest in housing for the unat- 
tached. The postwar era seems to be follow- 
ing the pre-war one in this respect: most of 
the current discussion akout the housing 
needs for veterans assumes that the home- 
less veterans are married, whereas the ma- 
jority of veterans are not married and many 
of the single veterans are unattached or 
want to be unattached. The fact that there 
is a real housing shortage Dr families will so 
absorb public interest that the housing 
needs of the unattached will probably be 
completely ignored.%? 


58 Even the room registries in 1940 covered only 
a small proportion of the rooming-houses, and most 
of them did not list residence ccubs at all. This was 
true, at least, in New York City (Committee on 
ti Community Service Society, op cit., p. 
102). 
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‘The few times in American history when 
there has been public interest in the living 
arrangements of the unattached—shortly 
after the year 1900 and during the first and 
second world wars—indicate that there 
must be some public crisis before public at- 
tention is aroused in this problem. Either 
there must. be a huge influx of the unat- 


‘tached with tremendous overcrowding of 


their living quarters, or there must be a war- 
time shortage of housing for unattached 
workers. Ordinarily, neither the public nor 
the experts concern themselves with the 
living arrangements of the unattached 14. 
per cent of the adult population. It is as if 
they were thought to be nonexistent, or at 
least entirely impoverished so that they 
could not expect anything by way of ade-. 
quate housing. With few exceptions, neither 
private nor public capital has gone into the 
provision of housing adapted to the per- 
manently unattached, and they have been 
forced—again with some exceptions—to 
live in “extra” rooms or cast-off family 
residences converted to rooming-houses or, 
for the poor, lodging-houses. 

The lack of public interest—or the un- 
awareness that there exists a permanent 
element of the self-supporting unattached 
in the population—has created the problem 
of living arrangements for this element. 
Because the end of the war has lessened the- 
pressure to provide housing for war workers 
and because everyone is now concerned 
about the.also serious shortage of housing 
for families, we may predict that once again 
the housing needs of the unattached will be 
all but completely ignored. Thus we see that 
a social problem can be created by lack of 
public and expert interest even if the social ` 
need giving rise to the problem is one of long 
standing and even if there is an economic 
basis for the solution of it. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


59 An exception occurs, and always has occurréd, 
in the case of colleges, which have to be primarily 
concerned with the housing needs of unmarried stu- 
dents because they usually greatly otitnumber the 
married students. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAMILY LIFE 


ERNEST OSBORNE 


“The Family—America’s Greatest As- 
` set” is the theme around which one hundred 
and twenty-five national organizations are 
Sponsoring the first conference on family life 
of truly national scope. The Conference, 
which is scheduled for May 6, 7, and 8 in 
Washington, is giving considerable impetus 
` to the trend toward interdiscipline co-opera- 
tion on the part of many professional and 
lay groups whose goals are directly or in- 
directly related to better family living. 

President Harry Truman, who will ad- 
. dress Conference attendants, highlighted 
the value of voluntary organization sponsor- 
ship in extending his invitation to make use 
of the White House for certain Conference 
sessions. In a letter to the board, he said, in 
part: 


I shall be glad to extend to such a conference 
as you are planning the courtesy of the White 
House as a place of meeting and as evidence of 
my official and personal interest. But in my 
opinion sound policy would counsel keeping the 

sponsorship wholly in the hands of the volun- 
tary organizations which you represent. I 
believe that such voluntary sponsorship will 

“ give the Conference greater freedom of action 
and wider scope than is likely to come from an 
official conference called by the Federal govern- 
ment.... 

While the Federal agencies concerned with 
programs affecting family life would naturally 
‘cooperate in developing such a conference, these 
agencies could not assume the major responsi- 
bility and expense without additional appropri- 

- ated funds. ... 

I hope that your group can perfect the ar- 
rangements ahd secure support for such a con- 
ference as you are planning. It would be a 
stimulating evidence of-the strength of our non- 
governmental organizations working in this 

. field. 

I sincerely hope I may be able to offer to the 
Conference the utmost cooperation and a cor- 
dial welcome here in the White House. 


Many sociologists are participating in the 
preparation of reports which will serve as 
the basis of the Conference sessions in May. 
Among the sponsoring professional organi- 
zations are such outstanding groups as the 
American Sociological Society, the Ameri- 
can Sociometric Association, the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, the. 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers, the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, the American Public Welfare 
Association, the Child Welfare League of 
America, the National Conference of Social 
Work, the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, the Family Service As- 
sociation of America, and the National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly. 

The preparation of reports is being car- 
ried on by two background committees and 
eleven other committees in what are being 
called “action areas.” The first background 
committee is assembling and organizing sta- 
tistical and demographic materials which 
will give the most up-to-date quantitative 
picture of the American family available. 
An interdepartmental committee of individ- 
uals associated with government bureaus is 
taking major responsibility for the develop- 
ment of this report. A second committee 
made up almost entirely of sociologists is 
preparing a detailed panoramic picture of 
dynamic interpersonal factors at the various 
age stages of family development. 

Findings of these reports will serve as a 
matrix in which the analysis of present prac- 
tice, significant trend, and desirable goal of 
the eleven ‘action areas” may be placed. 
The “action area” committees, whose active 
membership. involves several hundred peo- 
ple, are as follows: Community Participa- 
tion, Economic Welfare, Health and Medi- 
cal Care, Housing, Recreation, Social Wel- 
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l 
fare, Counseling and Guiċance, Education, 
Home Management, Legal Problems, and 
Religion and the Family. 

The participation of individuals and 
groups from every major professional field 
and the sponsorship of tke Conference by 
lay groups of parents, unions, churches, 
youth-serving agencies, legal and medical 
associations, as well as by egencies primarily 
concerned with family well-being, is note- 
worthy. Even more significant is the process 
by which reports have been developed. 

The preliminary reports have been sub- 
mitted for evaluation to such organizations 
as the Mid-West Sociological Society, re- 
gional groups of the Natbnal Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the National Council 
of Family Relations, the National Commit- 
tee of Parent Education, university and col- 


lege staff members, state extension workers, ` 


and special committees appointed by other 
co-operating professional organizations. It 
is expected that the reports will be substan- 
tially modified through this procedure and 
will represent a truly “grass-roots” point of 
view. 

Each Conference participant will be a 
member of a section group representing a 
cross-section of professional and lay back- 
grounds, There will be ro separation of 
workers into fields of specia_ization. Thus in- 
dividuals from education, social-work, hous- 
ing, recreation, the bar, medicine, and lay 
organizations will work ‘together on the de- 
- velopment of programs fcr family better- 
ment which will have their base in every 
aspect of Americar life. Sxilled discussion 
leaders will guide each group. 

A major objective in the planning of the 
Conference is the development of an inclu- 
sive and systematic outlice of needed re- 
search in the various areas. It is hoped that, 
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following the Conference meetings, univer- 
sity research centers, government research 
bureaus, industrial survey organizations, 
and individual research workers will be . 
stimulated to institute studies of the many 
phases of family life about which little is 
now known. It is expected, too, that the re- 
ports will serve as guides for the develop- ` 
ment of policy and program of the various ` 
sponsoring organizations in those aspects of 


-their work that touch or should touch family 


life. Already, several of the national youth- 
serving agencies are re-examining their pro- 
grams in light of the improvement of serv-, 
ices to the entire family rather than to indi- 
vidual members alone. 

Because of housing conditions in Wash- © 
ington, attendance at the Conference is nec- ~ 
essarily limited to representatives of the 
sponsoring organizations, to those who have 
worked actively on the preparation of re- 
ports, to members of the Technical Advisory 
Committee, which has been steering the 
planning of the Conference, and to a limited 
number of foreign guests and representatives 
from various sections of the country in 
which follow-up conferences are being 
planned. Already there have been requests 
for attendance from hundreds of lay. and 
professional workers eager to participate. 
Though attendarice will have to be limited, 
every effort will be made to make the out- 
comes of the Conference as widely available 
as possible. 

It is expected that committee reports will - 
be published and that a popular volume 
presenting those aspects of conference find- ° 
ings of particular interest to family mem- 
bers will be widely distributed through the 
“Pocket Book” editions. 


New Yorx Crty 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


-WHITE ON BOAS 


February 24, 1948 
To the Editor: 

The authority of American social scientists 
has tended to be short-lived. The terminology 
of Ward, Small, and Giddings passed out of gen- 
eral use and their systems became largely of his- 
toric interest soon after their deaths. Some of 
the nomenclature of Sumner and Coòley has 
survived, but time has dimmed and even 
dwarfed their reputations. For this reason, how- 
ever one may differ with him, one cannot take 
serious issue with Leslie White’s right to prog- 
nosticate, as he does in his review of Franz Boas’ 
Race and Democratic Society! that Boas’ reputa- 
tion “will undergo a great deal of deflation.” 

However, he will have to offer firmer grounds 
for this belief than he has yet given. White’s 
strictures against Boas, which have recently be- 
come almost obsessive, go too far in this review 
to remain unchallenged. Reply has become par- 


ticularly necessary because White’s opinions in 


this review have been given very wide currency 
by Helen MacGill Hughes in the Scientific 
Monthly? and by Edgar T. Thompson in an ad- 
dress before the 1947 annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society. 

The passages in question read: 


Boas fought race prejudice for almost a half-cen- 
tury... . Yet it cannot be said that Boas ever gave 
an adequate scientific explanation of racial antago- 
nisms, and I know of no evidence that will show that 
all of his efforts diminished race prejudice by one 
iota. Most of Boas’ writings on race prejudice have a 
single and simple theme: the irrelevancy of racial 
affiliation in cultural and mental life.” He proves 
again and again that differences in behavior between 
such groups as Jews, Negroes, Nordics, Chinese, etc., 
are not explainable in biological terms. But most, if 
not all, of this preaching is futile—futile because it is 
wholly irrelevant. Race prejudice is not engendered 
by an ignorance of anthropometry or neurology, and 
is not curable, therefore, by learned dissertations 
on these subjects... . Boas’ attack upon race preju- 
dice is like an attempt to rid a psychopath of the de- 
lusion he is Napoleon by demonstrating his belief is 


1 American Journal of Sociology, LIL, No. 4 
(January, 1947), 373. 
2LXV (December, 1947), 507. 


scientifically—chronologically, anthropometrically, 
linguistically—unsound. But the psychopath’s de- 
lusion arises from other sources and causes; it merely 
expresses itself in this particular form. 


If White knows “of no evidence that will 
show that all of his [Boas’] efforts diminished 
race prejudice by one iota,” he is merely confess- 
ing an abysmal ignorance of the trends in the 
American literature and instruction on race re- 
lations during the years in which Boas carried 
on his battle. In the early decades of the cen- 
tury, American university courses in sociology 
gave considerable credence to, and had on their 
required reading lists, such books as Madison 
Grant’s Passing of the Great Race and Lothrop 
Stoddard’s The Rising Tide of Color. The pre- 
mature findings of the eugenists on race differ- 
ences were also propounded uncritically. Boas’ 
findings were initially given merely as a dissent- 
ing point of view. Yet, by dint of irrefutable 
documentation and tenacious reiteration of a 
few basic themes in the field of race, Boas and 
students following his lead convincingly re- 
versed the judgments of most scholars, dis- 
credited the racialists, and put their academic 
counterparts sharply on the defensive. The fact 
that Grant and Stoddard were acclaimed as in- 
fluential theorists in Nazi Germany but became 
persona non grata in the United States is to be 
attributed in large part to Boas’ indefatigable 
efforts. 

Leslie White goes on to take the indefensible 
position that evidence does not count in the 
struggle against race prejudice, that the appeal 
to proof is “futile because it is irrelevant.” I 
would challenge the assumptions that lead him 
to this erroneous belief; i.e., that al} prejudiced 
persons are psychopaths and that wo prejudices 
are based on ignorance curable by knowledge. 
He leaves out of consideration the vast number 
of persons who are prejudiced because they are 
misled by the false rationalizations of interest 
groups. Often even those who do the manipu- 
“ating are not psychopaths but are rather very 
rational men who consciously utilize what they 
know to be irrationalities as techniques of 
dominance in the struggle for power. The degree 
to which people are susceptible to such manipu- 
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lation depends not only upon the extent of their 
personal security or :nsecurity, and upon wheth- 
er the facts or point of view serve their interests, 
but upon thé degree to which they have been 
made immune to racialism by knowledge of its 
errors. Even when persons want to believe in 
race superiority, and even wen such belief may 
serve to bolster their pride and buttress, their 
power, the educator can often succeed in utiliz- 
ing the tremendous prestige of scientific authori- 
ty to fortify them against such racialism. The 
racial prejudices of most people do not remotely 
resemble the Napoleonic psy=hopathic delusions 
of grandeur of the persor to whom White 
superficially compares them For a social scien- 
tist to place them in that category, and to deny 
his‘ability to reach them through diffusion of 
scientific knowledge, is a pazhetic confession of 
inadequacy and an abnegation of responsibility. 
Moreover, White leves out of account entirely 
the fortification given to the morale of minority 
peoples by the knowledge that Boas’ researches 
established the fact that science was on their 
side. 

Research on the psychopathic roots of race 
prejudice is still in a very tentative and pre- 
liminary stage.. As it develops, it undoubtedly 
will give insights and tools to enable us to cope 
more effectively with the problem of racialism. 
But these will be supplemeatary tools, which 
cannot take the place of the insistent responsi- 
bility of the scholar to meet ignorance with 
knowledge, falsehood with truth. Knowledge 
and truth in the field of race could not be ac- 
quired without careful validation through 
scrupulously accurate investigations. It is to 
Boas’ great credit that he was not deterred from 
these researches until he had established his 
findings irrefutably. There were many of us 
who felt that his researches would have been 
even more valuable had he been concerned, as 
he began to be in his later years, with the socio- 
economic and social-psycholozical context of the 
problems with which he was dealing.3 Boas, 
however, never claimed to nave sought or to, 
have arrived at “an adequate scientific explana- 
tion of racial antagonism.” H= preferred to limit 
his work to a narrower range of research. But 
his significant contribution tc human enlighten- 
ment in the field of race relations cannot be 
gainsaid by a just social historian. 

BERNHARD J. STERN 
` Columbia University 
. 3See my discussion along tkese lines in “Franz 


Boas as Scientist and Citizen,” Science and Society, 
VII (fall, 1943), 289-320. ; 
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REJOINDER 


oe March 6, 1948 
To the Editor: 

1. To my statement: “I know of no evidence 
that will show that all of his [Boas’] efforts 
diminished race prejudice by one iota,” Dr. 
Stern replies with his own categorical assertion 
that “Boas and students following his lead con- 
vincingly reversed the judgment of most schol- 
ars.” This simply means, it seems to me, that 
Dr. Stern and I assess the evidence differently, 
not that I—or Dr. Stern—am “abysmally ig- 
norant.” PIL stand by my original statement. 
If, on the one hand, Boas and his students did 
“reverse the judgment” of some scholars—and 
this I am willing to grant—I am convinced by 
personal observation that taey have also ag- 
gravated racial antagonisms by their attacks 
upon race prejudice. One response at least to 
these attacks has, I believe on the basis of my 
own observation, often been the resurgence of 
a more vigorous prejudice. Attack leads to 
counterattack. Anti-Semitism evokes anti-anti- 
Semitism, and that in turn fortifies anti-Semi- 
tism, and so on in a vicious circle. I do not be- 
lieve that racial antagonisms are less virulent in ` 
the United States today than they were when 
Boas began his crusade a half-century ago, nor 
do I see any reason to believe that they would 
now be greater had it not been for Boas. 

2. Dr. Stern says that I “take the indefen- 
sible position that evidence does not count in - 
the struggle against race prejudice.” I certainly 
did not take this position, which is, of course, 
indefensible. I did not say that evidence does 
not count. I said, in the passage quoted by 
Stern himself, that preaching that is irrelevant 


‘is futile. Of course evidence may count. But it 


must be relevant. 

3. Dr. Stern misrepresents me again when he 
attributes to me thé “erroneous belief that all 
prejudiced persons are psychcpaths and that xo 
prejudices are based on ignorance curable by 
knowledge” (his italics). I have, of course, never 
said or even implied any such thing. What I 
said was, again in the passage that Stern quotes: 
“Race prejudice is not engendered by an ig- 
norance of anthropometry or neurology, and is 
not curable, therefore, by learned dissertations 
on these subjects.” I still stand by this state- 
ment. In my review I made at this point the 
following statement, which was not included in 
the passage quoted by Mrs. Hughes and re- 
quoted by Stern: “The champion of ‘Aryanism’ 
or of white supremacy is untouched by evidence 
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from anthropometry, statistics, and anatomy 
for the simple reason that his obsession has not 
been engendered by his ignorance in these fields 


and cannot, therefore, be cured by instruction 
in them.” There is, I submit, an analogy be- 


tween a true believer of Aryanism or of white ` 


supremacy and the psychopath. In each case 
there is a fixity of belief that is impervious to 


fact and reason. But this is not to say, and I- 


have never said, that all prejudice is psycho- 
pathic or that no prejudice is curable. Racism 
might be called a social psychosis, i.e., an ex- 
pression of social forces in a disguised form. 
But I was not, as my statement shows, con- 
cerned so much with likening the racist to the 
psychopath as I was with comparing Boas to a 
psychiatrist who, would hope to cure the psy- 
chopath of his Napoleonic delusion by confront- 
ing him with proof that the famed Corsican had 
died long ago on St. Helena. If race prejudice is 
engendered by social forces and processes, as I 
believe it is—by conflicts between ethnic groups, 
economic competition, group endogamy versus 
social integration and national solidarity, etc. 
— then lectures on anthropometry and neuro- 
anatomy, such as Boas used to indulge in, will do 
no good because they are directed only at the 
symptoms of the disease, not at its causes. Lec- 
tures on the socioeconomic genesis of race preju- 
dice might have done some good, but, as Stern 
himself says, Boas began to concern himself 
with this aspect of the problem only in his later 
years. And, I would add, produced no imposing 
or significant results. 

4. I would not challenge Stern’s claim that 
Boas “fortified the morale of minority peoples,” 
or at least many of the better-educated individ- 
uals in some minority groups, and made them 
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feel—trather than “established the fact”-—that 
“science was on their side.” As a matter of fact, 
I feel sure that Boas did indeed “fortify the 
morale” of many a member of a minority group 
and that very powerfully. Kroeber has said that 
Eoas “was literally worshipped by some of those 
who came under his influence.”* That this is an 
attitude extraneous to the context of scientific 
labor and achievement is indicated by the com- 
parative paucity of worshipers of such men as 
Newton and Willard Gibbs, who were incompar- 
ably greater figures in science than Boas. How 
much of the worship of Boas was due to the aid 
and comfort he gave to members of minority 
groups is, I submit, a fair and relevant question. 
In any event, “fortification of morale” is quite 
a different thing from (x) a diminution of race 
prejudice or (2) a scientific explanation thereof. 

5. As for Boas’ “scrupulously accurate in- 
vestigations,” his “significant contribution to 
kuman enlightenment in the field of race rela- 
tions,” etc., one may judge them in the light of 
Boas’ own words: “The prejudice is founded 
essentially on the tendency of the human mind 
to merge the individual in the class to which he 
belongs, and to ascribe to him all the character- 
istics of his class.” A tendency of the human 
mind .. . this is one of the “findings” that Boas 
“established irrefutably”! Not a very big mouse 
for a mountain to bring forth. 


LESLIE A, WHITE 

University of Michigan 
t Franz Boas, 1858-1942, p. 23 (“American An- 
thropological Association Memoir,” No. 61, 1943). 


2 Race and Democratic Society, pp. 77-78; cf. p. 
371 of my review. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


American Journal of Scciology—On April 
1, the American Journal of Sociology estab- 
lished new subscription prices. The regular 
price is $6.00 a year. New introductory sub- 
scriptions to individuals will be accepted at 
the rate of $4.25 z year. To members of the 
American Sociological Society the rate is 
$3.50. On January 1, 1049, the member’s 
rate will become $4.25. The special price for 
students is $3. 50. 


The American Jewish Committee.—A bib- 
liography, Articles of Interest in Current 
Periodicals, has just been published covering 
articles which appeared in magazines during 
1947. Among the topics included in the 
bibliography are fascism, anti-Semitism, 
civil rights, religion in the public schools, 
Judaism, communism, Palestine, displaced 
persons and immigraticn, public opinion 
polls, and discriminatior. in higher educa- 
tion. The bulletin is distributed gratis. The 
committee requests that scholars keep it 
informed of articles that should be listed in 
its regular bulletin. 


University of Buffalo—The following 
members have joined the department of so- 
ciology and anthropology: Joyce Wike and 
Percival Holder, who have taken charge of 
the anthropology courses; Alvin Gouldner, 
lecturer in sociology; Jerry Wolpert and 
Norman Miller, instructcts in sociology. All 

„classes in the department of sociology and 
anthropology are conducted by the discus- 
sion technique. 


Centre d’Etude Socio.ogiqgue—Professor 
Georges Gurvitch annources that the center 
will hold institute (Semaine Sociologique) 
from June 3 to 5 in the center’s headquar- 
ters in Paris on the subject, “Industrializa- 
tion and Technology.” The porary will 
be published. 


University of Chicago —Ernest W. Bur- 
gess, chairman of the department of sociol- 
ogy, spent the winter quarter in California 
where he and Paul Wallin worked on the 
book which will report findings of their 
study of one thousand engaged couples and 
seven hundred and fifty married couples. 


Everett C. Hughes of the department 
of sociology is teaching at the University 
of Frankfiirt in the spring term, which be- 
gan on the first of April and ends in July. 
He is one of seven professors chosen from 
various departments of the University of 
Chicago who have been sent under the aus- 
pices of the university and the Rockefeller 
Foundation to restore communication be- 
tween the academic worlds of Germany and 
the United States. For the next two years the 
University of Chicago plans to send teams 
of professors who will teach for three months 
at a time at the University of Frankfurt. It 
is proposed, if eventually feasible, to bring . 
German professors in exchange to the Chi- 
cago campus. 


W. L. Warner will teach socion and 
anthropology in the Yale Law School during 
thè summer. 

Herbert Blumer has been appointed ad- 
ministrative consultant on the newly estab- 
lished seniority system set up in the electri- 
cal construction trade in Cook County. 


Jyotimoyee Sarma, who is a Ph.D. in so- 
ciology from the University of Chicago, has 
accepted a government position in India in 
its newly created department of anthropol- 


.ogy, where she will be doing research in so- 


cial anthropology. 

A workshop on “Family Life Education” 
will be held at the University of Chicago 
August 2 through September 3, 1948, for 
selected leaders currently active in school 
and community programs of education for 
family living. Evelyn Millis Duvall is direc- 
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tor and shares seminar leadership with 


Ernest W. Burgess and Robert J. Havig- . 


hurst. Lecturers who have been invited to 
participate include Drs. Alfred Kinsey, Wil- 
liam Menninger, Leland Stott, Ralph Tyler, 
and Alvin Zender. Further information may 
be secured from the Workshop Secretary, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 37, Illinois. 


Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie—A . 


two-day meeting. will be held in August, 
1948, at Worms. The first discussion will 
` have as its subject “The Youth of Today.” 
Participants will be Professor Howard 
Becker, University of Wisconsin, at present 
Chief University Officer for Hesse, also a 
German pedagogue and social psychologists, 
to be named. The second topic will be ‘‘Ter- 
rorism.” Another topic will be “Are There 
Social Laws?” An additional discussion has 
been proposed on “Anti-Semitism.” The 
third part of the program will be devoted to 
the newly established sections. The sections 
are organized by subject and by region. The 
‘regional sections correspond to the “Zones.” 
Chairman of the Russian Zone is Professor 
Jahn, Berlin; of the French Zone, Geheimrat 
Eckert, Worms; of the American Zone, Graf 
Solms, Marburg, and Professor Stoltenberg, 
Giesseu; of the British Zone, Professor Leo- 
pold von Wiese, Bad Godesberg. By subject 
the sections are on pedagogical questions, 
industrial sociology, social relationships, and 
sociological literature. 


Foundation for Iniegrated Education, Inc. 
—A new educational organization, designed 
to bring the physical and social sciences 
closer together, has been founded in New 
York. The association has as its major pur- 
pose the development of courses that will 
unite the various fields of learning into 
broad units. 

The foundation is to begin its program 
during the next academic year at Dakota 
Wesleyan University, which is to bea “pilot 
plant” to test the group’s educational phi- 
losophy. In addition to the program at its 
pilot plant, the organization plans to visit 
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other campuses and gain the co-operation of 
educators in this project. 

Among the foundation sponsors are in- 
cluded Carter Davidson, president, Union 
College; Samuel M. Hilburn, president, 
Dakota Wesleyan University; Erland Nel- 
son, president, Carthage College; A. A. 
Potter, dean, College of Engineering, Pur- 
due University; Oliver L. Reiser, professor 
of philosophy, University of Pittsburgh; 
P. A. Sorokin, professor of sociology, Har- 
vard University; Paul Weiss, professor of 
philosophy, Yale University; Myron F. 
Wicke, dean, Baldwin-Wallace College; 
Alan S. Wilson, president, Hillyer College; 
and George V. Wolfe, professor of political 
science, College of Idaho. 

The foundation has arranged to procure 
the quarterly journal, Main Currents in 
Modern Thought, from its present editor and 
owner, F. L. Kunz. Mr. Kunz, who is direc- 
tor of studies for the foundation, will con- 
tinue as editor of Main Currents. This jour- 
nal is edited for scholars and laymen wishing 
to avail themselves of advanced studies re- 
quired for the conceptual approach to in- 
tegration. 

The foundation will convene, in early 
July, a national conference on integration in 


. education for representatives of boards of 


trustees and faculties of American institu- 
tions of higher learning. Information may be 
had from F. L. Kunz, Room 1532, Lincoln 
Building, 60 East Forty-Second Street, New 
York, 17, New York. 


Harvard University —Applications will be 
received up to June 1, 1948, for the Jacob 
Wertheim fellowships in the field of indus- 
trial relations. hese fellowships are awarded 
to applicants submitting a program of re- 
search which may normally be expected to 
result in publication. The bequest was made 
to the university by the family of the late 
Jacob Wertheim “...for the support of 
original research in the field of industrial co- 
operation. ...” The awards are made for a 
year but may be renewed for a second year 
in exceptional circumstances. The awards 
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may vary from $500 to $4,000 or even more, 
depending on the scope and nature of the 
undertakings and the expenses involved. 
Provision is also made for the publication of 
the research. Residence is normally ex- 
pected in Cambridge, ‘Massachusetts, al- 
though reasonable field work is appropriate 
andan allowance for travel may be granted. 
Any mature man or woman with expert 

" knowledge or experience in the field of indus- 
trial relations may apply. A university de- 
gree is not requisite. 

Applicants should apply to the Wertheim 
Committee, Professor John D. Black, chair- 
man, 205 Littauer Center, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


University of Hawait—Dr. Ch’eng-K’un 
Cheng of the University of Washington has 
joined the faculty in sociology as visiting 
professor for the spring semester and sum- 
mer of 1948. Dr. Cheng is chairman of the 
department of foreign languages and litera- 
ture, National University of Shantung, 
Tsingtao, China. 


International Congress on Mental Healih. 
—The first international congress, which 
will meet in London, August 11-21, 1948, 
will be on the topic “Mental Health and 
World Citizenship.” The congress will con- 
- sist of three international ‘conferences: (1) 
Child Psychiatry, with the theme: ‘Per- 
sonality Development in Its Individual and 
Social Aspects, with Special Reference to 
Aggression”; (2) Medical Psychotherapy, 
with the theme: “Guilt” (these two confer- 
ences to run concurrently from August 11 
to August 14); and (3) Mental Hygiene, 
with the theme: “Mental Health and World 
Citizenship” (from August 16 to August 
21). This third conference will form the 
major part of the program. The following 
subdivisions of the general theme will be the 
main topics on consecutive days: (a) “Prob- 
lems of World Citizenship and Good Group 
Relations”; (b) “The Individual and So- 
ciety”; (e) “Family Problems and Psycho- 
logical Disturbance”; - (d) “Planning for 
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Mental Health: Organization, Training, 


‘ Propaganda”; (e) “Mental Health in Indus- 


try and Industrial Relations”; (f) concluding 
session and summaries. 


This conference is sponsored by the Inter- 


national Committee. for Mental Hygiene. 


Eighty-three discussion groups are at work ` 


preparing material in every part of the 
United States, with more than fifty groups 
in other countries. Membership is open to 
trained workers in mental health and related 
subjects and to members of recognized 
organizations connected with such work. 
This includes applicants in the following 
categories: (1) members of professional as- 
sociations in psychiatry, psychology, social 
work, sociology, anthropology; (2) mem- 
bers of the medical profession, the teaching 
profession, including nursery-school teach- 


_ers, the nursing profession, and the clergy; 
. (3) members of preparatory commissions 


working for the conference; (4) individuals 
with special competence, special experience, 
or special interest in the field of mental 
hygiene. 

A twelve-man executive committee of the 


International Committee for Mental Hy-, 
„giene, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New 


York, is co-ordinating activities in, the 
United States. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the executive. officer, Dr. Nina 
Ridenour, from whom further information 
and application forms can be obtained. 
Travel arrangements are being handled 
through the American Express Company. 


Since accommodations are limited, it is im- ` 


perative' that reservations be madé im- 
mediately. 
Award of a $20,000 research grant has 
been made to the International Committee 
on Mental Hygiene under the National 
Mental Health Act by the federal security 
administrator. The grant will be used to 
make a study of the effect of war on chil- 
dren, under the direction’ of Dr. David 


Levy, professor of psychiatry, Columbia 


University, New York. It will be presented 
to the International Congress at the London 
meeting. i . 
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Japanese Sociology.—The twentieth so- 
ciological convention was held in Tokyo in 
October, 1947: More than one hundred and 
fifty members of the Japanese Sociological 
Society and interested visitors attended the 
sessions at the building of the faculty of law, 
literature, and economics at Tokyo Imperial 
University. Three guest lectures were given 
by John Pelzel on “Applied Anthropology in 
the United States”; Herbert Passin on “So- 
cial-Psychological Dimensions of Public 
Opinion”; and Wu Wen-Tsao, of the Chi- 
nese Mission, on “The Development of So- 
ciology in Wartime China.” 

The following papers were presented: 
Ryozo Takeda, “Problems of Civil So- 
ciety”; Akio Baba, “Recent Tendencies in 
American Sociology”; Kazuo Ueda, “So- 
ciety as Personal Experience: An Essay on 

_ the Essence of Society”; Masakuni Niidate, 
“International Society and World Society”; 


. Kazue Koda, “Written Questionnaire and 


Direct Interview Methods in Rural Re- 
search”; Tadashi Fukutake, “The Rural 
Village in China and Japan”; Atsushi 
. Misaki, “On Walter Williams”; Yasujiro 
Daido, “On Social Forces.” Special research 
reports on the new social studies curriculum: 
Teizo Toda, “The Subject Matter of the So- 
cial Studies Curriculum”; Tetsuro Sasaki, 
“American Economic Development and the 
Social Studies Course”; Moriichi Katsuda, 
“On the Organization of the Social Studies 
Department”; and Muneomi Kaigo, “The 
Basis of the Social Studies Course.” 
Herbert Passin has supplied the Journal 
with a lengthy list of recent sociological pub- 
lications in Japan. American sociologists will 
be interested in the following titles on Japa- 
nese life: Motosaku Fujinaga, “The Ration- 
ing of Whale Meat”; Seizo Okamoto, “‘Po- 
litical Rent”; Toshitaka Ushiomi, ‘The 
. Rural Family and the Fishing Village Fam- 
_ ily”; Toshimi Takeuchi, “The Organization 
of Fishery and the Village”; Sueji Umehara, 
“Current Japanese Archaeology: Prospect 
and Future Subject Matter”; Moriji Sagara, 
“Current State of the Japanese Psychologi- 
cal World”; Skakaiken (“Social Sphere”), 
. Vol. I, No. x, October, 1947, special num- 
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ber, “The Future of Japanese Social Sci- 
ence”; Zenya Takashima, “The Past and 
Future of Japanese Economics”; Hagane 
Harada, “The Nature of Political Science 
and Its Development in Japan”; Masa- 
michi Shimmei, “National Character and 
Democratic Reconstruction”; Takezo Ka- 
neko, “Foreign Morality”; Yoshio Ando. 
“Towards the Democratization of Japanese 
Economy”; Bantaro Kido, **The Democra- 
tization of Japan and Education”; Koji 
Tizuka, “Commerce in Pastoral Society”; 
Kaneichi Yoshioka, “Are the Peasants Con- 
servative?”; Shizuo Matsushima, “Two 
Factors at Work in Akiyama Mine”; Tomoo 
Matsuda, “Social Change in Occidental So- 
ciety”; Junichiro Matsumoto, ‘“The Col- 
lapse and Revival of Axial Social Classes”; 
and Michiteshi Odauchi, “The Pulse of 
Rural Mountain Villages of Northeastern 
Japan.” 


University of Kansas —Marston M. Mc- 
Cluggage, associate professor of sociology, 
who was on sabbatical leave last semester on 
a Harvard University fellowship in human 
relations, has returned to the department. 
He will teach one section of the new course, 
“Cases in Human Relations.” 

This semester the department is offering 
three graduate courses for psychologists-in- 
training at Winter General Hospital, To- 
peka. Robert G. Foster, visiting professor, is 
giving a seminar, “The Community.” Seba 
Eldridge, professor of sociology, is offering 
“Dynamics of Social Organization,” and 
Carroll D- Clark, professor of sociology, is 
giving a seminar, “Systematic Sociology.” 

Through the aid of a private grant Hilden 
Gibson, associate professor of political sci- 
ence and sociology, will offer extension 
courses in “Human Relations and Citizen- 
ship” at Lawrence, Wichita, and a third city 
to be selected. He will be assisted by James 
Surface, instructor in human felations. Car- 
roll D. Clark is also offering a human-rela- 
tions course by extension at Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Carlyle S. Smith, assistant professor of 
anthropology and archeology, will give a 
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course, “Field Work in Archeology,” ‘next 
summer. The field party will exploit sites in 
the Kanopolis area prioz to its inundation. 


Ohio Wesleyan. University—Hubert Bon- 
ner has been promoted to the position of 
professor of sociology and psychology. 


University of Michigan—The Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, now at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, will be 
transferred here July 1. Since its establish- 
ment at M.I.T. in 1945 under the leadership 


of the late Kurt Lewin, Group Dynamics. 


has conducted research on problems of the 
loyalty of, individuals to groups, minority 
` problems, group conflicts, and also studies 
on how ideas and attitudes are communi- 
cated to various kinds of groups. On the 
Michigan campus it will be enlarged and 
will be under Rensis Likert. Angus Camp- 
bell will be in general cnarge of survey re- 
search, and Dorwin Cartwright, who now 
heads Group Dynamics, will continue to 
direct it. Other members of the Group Dy- 
namics staff will be Ronald Lippitt, John 
R. P. French, Jr., and Leon Festinger. All 
will carry teachirg assignments in the social 
‘sciences in addition to their research. 


Northwestern University—The depart- 
ments of psychology and sociology have se- 
cured the services of A. T. M. Wilson, di- 
rector of the Tavistock Clinic, London, Eng- 
land, for the coming summer session: June 
27 through August 7, 1948. Dr. Wilson will 
offer a graduate seminar in social psychol- 
ogy. In addition, he will take part in the 
Symposium on Problem Solving, sponsored 
jointly by the departments of speech and 
psychology. He will also zive a series of pub- 
lic lectures on the work of the ‘Tavistock 
Clinic. Since the enrolment in Dr. Wilson’s 
graduate seminar will Lave to be limited, 
graduate students who wish to study under 
Dr. Wilson should communicate at once 
with Robert H. Seashore, chairman of the 
department of psychology, or with Kimball 
Young, chairman of the department of s0- 
ciology. 
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Pan American Union.—The ‘Division of 
Labor and Social Information began func- 
tioning at the beginning of the year. Its 
duties include the collection of data and the 
preparation of reports and publications on 
labor and social welfare in the American 
republics. Some of the subjects: which fall 


. within the scope of its work are: labor legis- 


lation, trade-union organization, collective 
bargaining, wages, hours, women in indus- 
try, co-operatives, arbitration and concilia- 
tion, child welfare, social security, youth, 
unemployment, housing and cost-of-living 
studies. The division is anxious to receive 
the publications of such agencies and or- 
ganizations and to place them on its own 
mailing list. Inquiries are welcome from per- 
sons engaged in study and research on Latin- 
American labor and social conditions. At 
present the division publishes in English a 
semiannual summary of .recent develop- 
ments and trends in. Latin America perti- ` 
nent to its field of interest. Copies of this 
summary may be obtained upon request by 
writing to Division of Labor and Social In- 
formation, Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Dorothy- 


` Swaine Thomas, professor of rural sociology 


at the University of California, has accepted 
a professorship in sociology and will assume 
her duties at the begirining of the fall term, 
1948. l 
Althea Kratz Hottel, dean of women, 
president of the American Association of 
University Women, and lecturer in sociol- 
ogy, was the recipient recently of the Gimbel 
award, given annually to a Philadelphia 
woman who has rendered outstanding serv- _ 
ice to the community. A stipend of one 
-thousand dollars accompanied the award. 


Roosevelt College.—St. Clair Drake will be 
on leave during the spring semester, con- 
tinuing research in England under his 
Rosenwald felléwship. 

Part-time instructors who will teach in 


_the spring schedule include’ Eri Hulbert,. 


offering a course on housing; Oliver J. B. 
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Kerner, social anthropology; Solomon Ko- 
brin and Henry D. McKay of the Institute 
for Juvenile Research, Eric Rosenthal, and 
Harry J. Walker. i 
Arthur Hillman, department chairman, 


was elected a trustee of Roosevelt College in 


the fall. Five faculty members, chosen by 
their colleagues, serve with fifteen public 
members on the college board. The latter 
include Edwin R. Embree, its chairman, and 
Lyle M. Spencer, president of Science Re- 
search Associates. 


San Francisco College for Women.—Allen 
Spitzer has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of sociology. He will introduce courses on 
cultural anthropology, Chinese culture, and 
social disorganization. 


Sociology Club of Pittsburgh—Now enter- 
ing its seventh year, the club has elected 
officers for 1948. These are: Joseph H. Bun- 
zel, Washington and Jefferson College, presi- 
dent; Mabel A. Elliott, Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, vice-president; Walter 
Sherman, Federation of Social Agencies, sec- 
_retary-treasurer. The executive committee 
consists of past presidents, namely: Verne 
Wright, University of Pittsburgh; Maurice 
Moss, Urban League; Joseph Homer, Juve- 
nile Court; and Maurice Schulte, Duquesne 
University. The club plans for the new year 
a series of discussions on “Theory and Re- 
search in Science.” It will attempt to inves- 
tigate the position of sociology with regard 
to other sciences, both social and natural. 
Therefore the club welcomes students from 
fields other than sociology. Sociologists visit- 
ing Pittsburgh are invited to get in touch 
with the secretary or any of the other officers. 


Southern Sociological Society.—The elev- 
enth annual meeting was held at Knoxville, 


Tennessee, on April 16, 17, with headquar-' 


‘ters at the Andrew Johnson Hetel. Sections 
were: “Sociology of the South,” Wilson Gee, 
University of Virginia, chairman; “The 
Teaching of Sociology,’ W. B. Jones, Jr., 
University of Tennessee, chairman; “Prob- 
lems of the South,” Clarence E. Glick, 
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Tulane University, chairman; “Research,” 
C. Horace Hamilton, North Carolina State 
College, chairman; ‘‘Matriage and the Fam- 
ily,” Marion B. Smith, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, chairman. 

The society is growing rapidly and has 
membership, of two hundred and eighty- 
nine. The officers are: Coyle E. Moore, presi- 
dent, Florida State University; C. Horace 
Hamilton, first vice-president, North Caro- 
lina State College; Laura Smith Ebaugh, 
second vice-president, Furman University; 
Morton B. King, Jr., secretary-treasurer, 
University of Mississippi; and H. C. Brear- 
ley, representative to executive committee 
of American Sociological Society, Peabody 
College. 


University of Texas——Theodore Noss is 
teaching here this semester while on leave 
from Purdue University. He is offering the 
courses usually given by Dr. Gettys, chair- 
man of the department. 


Teachers College, Columbia University — 
A new leadership-training and intensive re- 
search program in intergroup and intercul- 
tural education to be supported for five 
years by a $125,000 grant from the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
will be launched next fall by Teachers Col- 
lege. The program, involving a new inter- 
divisional major at Teachers College, is in- 
tended primarily for students beyond the 
master’s degree and will offer sizable schol- 
arships and fellowships. The application 
procedures will be announced later. 

The program will probably begin with a 
carefully selected group of twelve or fifteen 
students working for at least two years to 
prepare themselves as specialists in the in- 
tergroup field and acquiring the doctor’s de- 


` gree. The nucleus of such a group will prob- 


ably be formed this coming summer in an- 
ticipation of the formal start of the program 
in the fall. These advanced students will 
preferably represent a variety of racial, re- 
ligious, and ethnic backgrounds as well as a 
diversity of interests, experiences, and major 
fields of professional competence. Studies for 
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these students will revole around a central ~ 


seminar which would -:ntegrate research, 
field activities, planning for action, and the 
evaluation of results. It ic contemplated that 
the work of this top-level group may be re- 
lated to the activities of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of Scaool Experimenta- 
tion, thus giving them access to the insti- 
tute’s co-operating schools all over the na- 
tion. 


Washington Public Opinion Laboratory.— 
The University: of Washington and the 
State College of Washington announce the 
establishment of the Washington Public 
Opinion Laboratory und=r Directors Stuart 
C. Dodd and Tolbert H. Kennedy (acting). 
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The purposes of the new institution are to 
find the facts and amplify the voice of the 
people on current issues and problems, to 
learn how to predict and guide social be- 
havior, to improve methods of polling, and 
to advance science and train scientists in 
social research. Seventy local interviewers 
will be recruited, trained, and tested. Six 
fellowships for graduate students are avail- 
able, and six more are planned, with courses 
leading to M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. Each 
Ph.D. candidate, by acting as supervisor for 
one polling project, will receive the labora- 
tory’s full resources for an experiment test- 
ing his thesis. The laboratory, in return, will 
receive from each Ph.D. candidate two 
years of effort to make his project a lasting 
contribution to social science. 


The Family in American Culture. By ANDREW 
G. TRUXAL and Francis E. MERRILL. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. xli+-780. 
$4.25. 

The flow of sociology textbooks continues. 
The book under review, like others, can be ex- 
posed to the question: What would sociology 
lose if the book had not been written and the 
considerable energy involved had been diverted 
to other channels? Like many textbooks, the 
volume is a mosaic of facts and ideas carefully 
documented but not new and not fused into a 
more meaningful configuration, There is a use- 
ful cultural emphasis but not a consistent or 
drastically new conceptual framework. Conven- 
tional material of a demographic and psycho- 
logical nature is included apparently not be- 
cause it fits a unique framework but because it 
is included in most family texts. 

` The sociology of sociology texts would be a 
fascinating field. Blame, if any, for diverting 
energy from creation to compilation would not 
fall solely on textbook-writers but on the com- 
petitive-pecuniary environment in which soci- 
ology operates. Analysis would doubtless show 
the impact of business and military cultures on 
the academic world. Power, status, and money 
affect the trend of sociology. Creative minds of 
individuals are within limits under the control 
of deans, academic enterpreneurs, publishers, 
foundation figures, editors, chairmen, and others 
who have power over the time, energy, research 
facilities, income, and status of sociologists. 
Perhaps a plethera of textbooks is to be ex- 
pected. 

The book under discussion is a good book, a 
well-written text containing a vast amount of 
material useful to the student. Part I, dealing 
with the family in the American pattern, does 
reveal the family in its historical and cultural 
setting. The included chapters on family and 
science ‘give a thorough, up-to-date discussion 
of biological aspects with a realistic account of 
the contraception issue. Part TI, concerned with 
the family as a social institution, gives a good 
picture, with stress on the Ogburn function 
analysis. Part IT], analyzing the family and its 
relationships, organizes marriage-course mate- 
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rial with reference to the life-cycle of family ` 
experience. Part IV, the final section, dealing 
with the family and social change, presents 
ably the material related to disorganization and 
reorganization. 

The more original and distinctive contribu- 
ticns of the book include, aside from the cul- 
tuzal emphasis, a good analysis of romantic and 
conjugal love, effective use of governmental and 
insurance sources of family statistics, and some 
good insights on war effects. There is an inter- 
esting account of attempts to predict trends. 
There is, above all, a demonstration of family 
instability as a result of an individualistic insti- 
tutional pattern in the process of developing 
new social norms. 

A careful reading of the book reveals many 
minor flaws. Definitions are not rigorously 
stated and followed through. Hence the student 
might be confused as to whether the census or 
the “analytical definition” (p. 15) is implied 
when merely the term “family” is used. At 
times the authors seem of the questionable 
opinion that an increase in the total of census 
families is an index of strength (p. 282). The 
authors hold that the family is here to stay 
(p. 376); but what kind-of family are they talk- 
ing about in relation to attempts at definition? 
The observant student may also be troubled by 
three different but uncompared statements on 
average age at marriage (pp. 306, 494, and 624). 
The figures concerning the number of married 
women in the labor force (pp. 340 and 341) do 
not agree. The repetition of statistics previously 
cited becomes wearisome if verbatim. and con- 
fusing if stated in different form. 


One might question various statistical inter- 


_pretations, although for the most part there is 


awareness of concealed factors. In general, re- ` 
search studies are accurately reported, but it is 
doubtful that Popenoe would ’be satisfied with 
the account of his work (p. 519). All in all, thë 
authors are to be congratulated that so few 
flaws occur in their laborious efforts spread over 
nearly eight hundred pages. 

The authors have achieved a good book as 
textbooks go. No student could read this book 
without benefit. Yet a systematic, exclusive 
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sociological treatise on cultural influences on 
the family with full consideration of dualism 
and cultural inconsistency remains to be 
written. ` ' 

; CLIZFORD KIRKPATRICK 


U niversity of M innesota 


The Contemporary American Family. By ERNEST 
R. Groves and GLADYS HOAGLAND GROVES. 
Chicago; J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. Pp.- 
xii +838. $4.50. . 


An-Introductory Study of the Family. By EDGAR 
SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B. Rev. ed. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. xii+460. $3.00. 


Part I of The Contemporcry American Family 
deals with the “development” of the family from 
the level of insects and animals to that of mod- © 
ern urban man. This section considers the fami- 
ly in primitive societies, takes a brisk run 
through the history of Western man, and pre- 
sents a more leisurely discussion of the history 
of the family in this country. Part II, ““Psycho- 
logical Aspects of American Family Experi- 
ence,” treats the needs appropriate to various 
roles in the family and the ways in which such 
needs are met or frustrated. Although Part III 
is addressed to the “Social Problems of the 
American Family,” it includes chapters on the 
normal stages of farnily formation, on courtship, 
and on marriage, as well as on “arrested” (or 
childless) and broken families. Part IV devotes 
more than three hundred pages to “Specialized 
Programs for the Conservation of the American 
Family,” such as the legal, mental hygiene, 
home economics, and educational approaches. 
i Although this book is somewhat longer than 

the usual Groves volume, it manifests the marks 
of the usual. Groves opus: respectable scholar- 
ship, generous use of’ the research literature, 
conventional sociological analysis highlighted 
by occasional penetrating insfghts, and an im- 
plicit endeavor to uphold middle-class values 
in a progressive manner. i 

This reviewer offers several critical com- 
ments. The authors make a multitude of state- 
ments of value-judgments aad practically never 
so label them. ‘Marriage represents the highest 
form of psychosexual relationship possible be- 
tween humans” (p. 350). The childless marriage 
“Joses the cohesion that comes from the growth 
of parental interest, and this loss forbids the | 
full development of their relationship” (p. 394). 
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While generally sympathetic to these sentences 
as statements of value-judgment, the reviewer 
regrets the disposition of many textbook-writers 
to present such assertions as statements of fact. 
Moreover, the authors are overfacile in un- 
documented generalization. ‘Ordinarily the; 
primitive family is happy” (p. 77). Primitive 
“children are usually treated generously” 
(p. 82). As Zimmerman in his recent Family and: 
Civilization complains about many writers, the 
authors jump hastily through ancient history, 
considering Greece only after the age of 
Pericles. As in other Groves volumes, the pub- 
lication facts are omitted from the references. 

` Father Schmiedeler in the author’s preface 
announces that An Iniroductory Study of the 
Family contains “ideological” sections and pro- 
ceeds to anticipate criticism: by asserting that 
these sections are properly sociological. Let it 
be stated at the outset that the reviewer dis- 
agrees with the author. The book consists of 
(1) a treatise on the history and present status 
of the family in which the “good” done by the 
Roman Catholic church is contrasted with the 
“evil” done by pagans and those who withdrew 
from the church and (2) a manual setting forth 
the “proper” attitudes and values concerning 
marriage and the family. 

Since the author is the director of the Family 
Life Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and especially since his book bears 
the imprimatur of Cardinal Spellman and the 
seals of approval of two less widely known 
churchmen, it is appropriate to examine a few 
of the values espoused. Approval is given to 
what is called the “principle of authority” 
(p. 10). (Incidentally, it is asserted that the 
popes “see matters from their high watchtower 
as no one else can see them” [p. tor].) Papal 
authority is cited to support the woman’s-place- 
is-in-the-home theme, which is presented as a 
move “to restore ... the honor of the woman’s 
and mother’s place in the home” (pp. 92, 94, 
tor). An attack is made on “individualism” and 
“rationalism” (pp. 143-35). Reference is madè 
to “the racial bond,” by which the author ap- ` 
parently refers to a sense of duties and obliga- 
tions among members of an ethnic group (p.74). 
Placed thus in juxtaposition, these ideas re- 
semble key concepts in an ideology whose~de- 
mise our government even yet is trying to effect. 

With reference to personality and culture the 
author is naive. Thus, while he begins his chap- 
ter on “Family Tensions and Conflicts” with the 
assertion that there “seems surprisingly. little 
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that is new in this field since the original edi- 
tion of this volume was published” in 1930 
(p. 219), his only reference to psychological fac- 
tors in family tension is in one short paragraph 
noting that some persons are impulsive, un- 
stable, and oversensitive (p. 233). Moreover, 
women are thought to be more emotional than 
men, are generally more extreme, and are “by 
, nature fitted for housework,” while in men (as 
contrasted with women) there is “a natural 
spirit of chivalry” (pp. roz, 303). Sex instruc- 
tion is to be given in the home and not in the 
school. The function of the school in this regard 
is that of moral indoctrination (pp. 357-60). 
And nursery schools are regarded with great 
disfavor as an abandonment by the family of. 
its rightful responsibilities (pp. 362-64). 

The Groves’s book is a sound sociological in- 
terpretation permeated with a system of values, 
while Schmiedeler’s is a treatise of moral im- 
peratives with a little historical and sociological 
background. : 
Rosert F. Wince 
Vanderbilt University 


An Introduction to the History of Sociology. Edit- 
ed by Harry Ermer Barnes. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 
xvi+o60. $10. ' 


In this meaty volume the subject matter is 
first organized into “parts” dealing with the 
sociologists, and a few writers who would not 
ordinarily be so classified, arranged in five 
groupings: the pioneers, the sociologists of Ger- 
many, those of other Continental European 
countries, those of England, and those of Ameri- 
ca, the whole being prefaced by two chapters of 
“historical introduction” on contributions. to 
sociology before Comte. Within these parts, the 
chapters (except for Part I and certain intro- 
ductions to Parts III, V, and VI) deal with the 
work of the outstanding individual contributors 
to the development of sociology down to quite 
recent times. This seems to have been a good 
‘plan on the whole; the book compares favorably 
with earlier works which have sought to treat 
the history of sociology more topically or by 
` “schools” of sociological theory. Of the forty- 
six chapters, twenty were written by the editor; 
however, one cannot criticize him for monopo- 
lizing so much of his space; his chapters compare 
favorably, on the whole, with those written by 
other contributors. i 
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To review thoroughly and systematically a 
book of the size and character of this one. would 
require more space than seems reasonable; I 
have, accordingly, limited myself arbitrarily to 
the especially noteworthy features of the vol- 
ume. Barnes’s treatment of Comte does not 
agree entirely with that set forth by McQuilken 
DeGrange; and I am inclined to prefer De- 
Grange’s treatment where they differ, notably 
in the evaluation of the ‘‘positive polity.” Leslie 
A. White’s chapter on Lewis Henry Morgan is 
an informative, if somewhat partisan, account 
of the work of a not-too-well-known early nine- 
teenth-century contributor to social science. I 
am favorably impressed by Alexander Golden- 
weiser’s chapter on Wilhelm Wundt for similar 
reasons; American sociologists today are not, I 
suspect, sufficiently aware of the nature and im- 
pertance of Wundt’s contributions to their sci- 
ence; nor have his contributions necessarily all 
been adequately incorporated into the present 
body of recognized sociopsychological theory 
and theory of culture. Paul Honigsheim’s chap- 
ter on Franz Oppenheimer calls attention to an- 
other great social scientist whose work is, I be- 
lieve, somewhat undervalued by the present 
generation; in this case, however, I feel that 
Honigsheim has himself somewhat underesti- 
mated Oppenheimer’s contributions toward a 
cemprehensive system of social theory. 

Sigmund Neumann’s chapter on Alfred 
Weber is a reasonably adequate and informative 
account of the work of a man who has been un- 
duly overshadowed by his better-known broth- 
er, Max Weber. The editor’s chapter on Hob- 
house, similarly, will adequately bring to the at- 
tention of readers a body of sociophilosophical 
literature which, though of great merit, has been 
scmewhat neglected in this country. A similar 
comment is in order on Barnes’s chapter on 
Graham Wallas. His treatment of Toynbee 
seems unduly unfavorable in tone, but not 
necessarily, in my opinion, erroneous or unfair. 

Less valuable git seems to me, are thé editor’s 
“Historical Introduction” in chapters i and ii 
and his “Introductory Notes” for Parts III and", 
VI. The ‘‘Historical Introduction” is both repe- 
titious within itself and in relation to some of 
the other chapters and somewhat dogmatic in 
its handling of some of the matters dealt with. 
The whole content of Part VI, “Sociological 
Theory in America,” seems to me to be not quite 
up to the standard set in Parts II, IIT, IV, and 
V. The preparation of these chapters was, how- 
ever, a difficult undertaking; American readers 
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would naturally be more critical of the treat- 
ment of their own favorite authors than of the 
handling of Europeans. For example, the pres- 
ent reviewer finds it subjectively impossible to 
avoid the conclusion, after having read carefully 
and appreciatively all the chapters on American 
sociologists, that the omission of a chapter on 
the contributions of Robert E. Park was inex- 
cusable in a book in which whole chapters are 
devoted to the work of Stuckenberg, Ellwood, 
and Hayes. One feels that a bias on the part of 
the editor was allowed to operate too freely i in 
this matter. 

Adequate, seemingly, : are the indexes and the 
notes provided for some of the chapters but not 
for all. On the whole, this is now definitely the 
one best book on the history of sociology for ad- 
vanced students in this country. 

Froyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Popular and Unpopular Children. By MERL E. 
Bonney, New York: Beacon House, 1947. 
Pp. 81. $2.25. 


A hundred and fifty school chidies were 
studied for five years to discover the traits re- 
lated to popularity and unpopularity. Each 
year a large number of interpersonal choices was 
recorded, and the children were ranked accord- 
ing toa ‘general index of popularity. The five 
who emerged at the top at the end of the period, 
and the five who were found to be least popular, 
were studied intensively and compared. In gen- 
eral the most popular showed,. in addition to 
general health and vigor, superiority in such 
matters as tendency to conform, poise, initia- 
tive, adaptability, dependability, affection and 
consideration for others, and originality. The 
study is carefully and convincingly done. There 
is a ninety-one-page bibliography of studies and 
discussions. 

Ropert E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University oe 


Veroblems of Child Delinquency. By MAUDE A. 
MERRILL. Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1947. Pp. xxiii-+403. $3.50. l 
This is a substantial piece of research work, 

covering three hundred mine-run cases of ju- 
venile delinquents appearing in a rural Califor- 
nia juvenile court during 1933 to 1935 and three 
hundred nondelinquent children from the same 
communities, matched for sex, age, and locality. 
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Differences in the family conditions were rather 
marked between the delinquents and the con- 
trol group, while differences on personality in- 
ventories were not very apparent. The delin- 
quents showed a lower distribution of I.Q.’s 
than the school population. However, types of 
offenses of the delinquents were not related to 
variations in the I.Q.’s. The I.Q.’s of the first 
offenders and the repeated offenders did not 
show, any marked differences in distribution, 

The private world of the delinquent child 
was reached by projective tests such as the 
Rorschach and the Murray Thematic Apper- 
ception tests, and several delinquent children 
revealed hidden emotional involvements. But 
no comparisons between the delinquents and the 
controls were made through these instruments. 
The specific wish content of the delinquents 
varied from that of the nondelinquents, while 
delinquents much more frequently reported that 
they were afriad of “nothing” than did the non- 
delinquents (which might represent a tension- 
reducing mechanism). Delinquents attended 
movies more than did the controls. 

The single-time offenders showed a greater 
adjustment rating, three years after handling, 
than did the repeated offenders. One hundred 
delinquent boys were compared with one hun- 
dred controls for adjustment rating five years 
after initial contact. The latter were found to 
rate much better on total adjustments and 
specific components of general adjustment. 


However, it was reassuring to note that 82 per 


cent of the delinquent boys received a rating of 


- fair, good, and excellent, while 95 per cent of the 


controls received such scores. The big difference 
between the controls and the delinquents fell in 
the ratings of good and excellent: 73 per cent 
versus 36 per cent. 

The study was not able to show whether any 
particular form of treatment, institutional, 
boarding-home Placement, ‘probation supervi- 
sion, helped determine the adjustment of the 
children later in life. Such a relationship is diffi- 
cult to demonstrate, but it is something which 
must eventually be studied. Merrill’s research 
gives ample reason to reconsider the factor of 
the broken-home family, which many sociolo- 
gists have discounted in recent years, as well as 
the I.Q. level in determining delinquency, which 
also has been discounted in the contemplation 


of students of delinquent and criminal behavior. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Ohio State University 
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Red Hannah: Delaware’s Whipping Post. By 
Rosert GRAHAM CALDWELL. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. 
_ Pp. xit+-144. $3.00. 

Why has Delaware alone of the states re- 
tained the whipping post as an instrument of 
punishment? This is the interesting general so- 
ciological question for which Mr. Caldwell seeks 
an answer. Is corporal punishment an effective 
deterrent of crime and criminals? This question, 
asked by a specialist in crime and punishment, is 
probably the more important one for him; at 
least, it is the one for which he finds more con- 
clusive answers. 

Red Hannah is a detailed and beautifully 
documented monograph in which many of the 
criminal laws and codes of the state of Delaware 
from the year 1638 to the present time and vari- 
ous reform movements are reviewed as back- 
ground for discussion of “Red Hannah,” the 
whipping post. As a historical document alone, 
the monograph is a remarkable achievement 
and gives evidence of careful and painstaking 
investigation and study. We need more factual 
monographs of this sort—many more—if we 
are ever going to be able to analyze with any 
certainty the complexity of American society. 

To test the efficacy of the whipping post, an 
efficacy in which apparently the majority of the 
citizens of Delaware still believe, the author 
analyzed the careers of three hundred and twen- 
ty prisoners, all of whom had been whipped at 
the post at least once. The time span was 1920 
through 1942. He found that 61.9 per cent of 
these whipped criminals were again convicted 
of some crime after the whipping. Of the total 
number, 19.7 per cent were twice whipped, yet 
65.1 per cent of these were again convicted. 

Not satisfied with this sample which ‘could 
.not, because of a lack of records, be checked 
against a sample of similar criminals who had 
not been whipped, the author secured two ad- 
ditional samples from New Castle County, 
which includes the one large city of Wilmington. 
The criminal records of five hundred and six- 
teen persons convicted of crimes for which they 
could have been whipped but were not were 
compared with the histories of two hundred and 
eleven prisoners who had been subjected to 
whippings. The time period was approximately, 
though not exactly, comparable. Of the un- 
whipped prisoners 52.3 per cent, and of the 
whipped prisoners 66.8 per cent, were convicted 
at least once again within a few years. Further 
analysis of the records of those who had not 
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been whipped showed that of all those placed on 


y probation only 37.5 per cent were again con- 


victed in the same time period. 

The analyses made of these records, and of — 
the older records as well, produced much more 
than mere comparative criminal histories. To 
cite but a few of the findings: More Negroes 
than whites were subjected to whippings; the 
majority of the whippings were for theft of 
property of small value; all prisoners subjected 
to whippings also received prison sentences of 
from one to five years; the crimes punishable by 
whippings are predominately those committed 
by persons in the lower economic brackets; 
punishment by whipping is inconsistently ap- 
plied. 

The inconsistency of application at the pres- 
ent time Mr. Caldwell attributes to the influence 
of the movement against corporal punishment. 
Although Delaware has never had a strongly 
motivated reform group, such as Pennsylvania 
had in its Quakers, it has had reform move- 
ments. Numerous efforts, many of them success- 
ful, have been directed at revision of the penal 
codes. Penitentiaries, once objected to as being 
too expensive, have been built; the pillory has 
been abolished; and use of the whipping post 
has been modified. The whipping of women was 
abolished as early as 1889; in 1925 punishment 
by whipping was “placed entirely within the 


` discretionary powers of the court”; in the thir- 


ties picture-taking of whippings was forbidden; 
In 1941 petty larceny was dropped from the list 
af crimes punishable by whipping. The post is 
rot at all the spectacular thing it once was, and 
many criminals today escape the whippings they 
would once have received. Yet Delaware dog- 
gedly hangs on to the whipping post and lists 
twenty-four offenses for which it may be used. 
Why, in spite of all the changes which have 
greatly limited the threat of the whipping post 
itself, has every proposal to eliminate it been 
defeated? 

Tt is in answer to this question that the re- 
viewer considers the author to be on much: less 
sure ground than in his analysis of the effective- 
ness of this method of punishment. “The whip- 
ping post,” he states, “is more than an instru- 
ment of punishment. Encrusted with tradition, 
it has become a legend. Nominal though it may 
be in the criminal jurisprudence of Delaware, it 
is a vital part of the thinking of many Dela- 


wareans.” As to why it has become a tradition, 


he cites a number of factors: the criticism of . 


- outsiders; indifference; cynicism; the geograph- 


, 
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ical position of the state which places it—a very 
_ small state—between larger, richer, and more- 
powerful commonwealths; end the character of 
the Delaware population. In the character of 
the population he seems to find the major rea- 
son for the persistence of the attitude. Political- 
ly the state has been domirated by its isolated 
rural population. Only New.Castle County with 
its city, Wilmington, is at ail urban and hetero- 
geneous, and it is not large enough in population 
to dominate the conservative and provincial 
counties of Kent and Sussex that “still cling to 
many of their old English customs and tradi- 
tions in which the roots of tke whipping post are 
deeply embedded.” 
The nature of the population may indeed be 
a major factor, and the other factors cited are 
probably important ones. They do not; how- 
ever, seem conclusive as steted; some could be 
effects as well as causes, and all must certainly 
be interrelated. Too, other states have had’ 
some of the same conditions without the same 
effects. These questions are raised not so much 
as a criticism of Mr. Caldwe!l’s admirable study 
as a suggestion of the problems it poses for fu- 
ture scientific study. One wants to know much 
more, of the background from which “Red 
Hannah” ‘emerged as a traditional symbol. 
Some of the statements made the reviewer won- 
der if the whipping post could not in some part 
be explained as a symbol of resistance: little 
‘ Delaware’s resistance to ouzside interference— 
interference which once took the form of a bill 
introduced in Congress—and to bitter nation- 
wide criticism. If the crimirals of Delaware re- 
spond better to less punitive measures of pun- 
ishment, might not Delaware also? 


FLORENCE KLUCKHOUN 
Wellesley College 


Personality: A Biososial Approach to Origins and’ 
Structure. By GARDNER Muppuy. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1947. Fp. xiitggo9. $5.00. 


This long-awaited treatise by one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading social psychologists aims at devel- 
oping “a general psychology of personality” 
rather than at preseriting “in detail the infinite 
variability of , ersonalities.” The author does 
not ignore the importance cf individual differ- 
ences, but concern with them is subsidiary to 
his effort to formulate a general] and systematic 
theory of personality. 

Personality, he states, may be analyzed in 
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terms of three levels of complexity. The first, 
the “sociological,” considers personality “as an 
object or an event in a larger context. . . iden- 
tifiable, strictly localized in time-space, and 
homogeneous” (p. 3), that is, “definable in 
terms of a qualitative and quantitative differ- 
entiation from other such individuals” whose 
‘“Gnterrelations, their manifest external like- 
nesses and differences, may be studied without 
reference to their internal organization, which 
need not even be portrayed”’ (p. 7). The second 
approach views personality as an organization 
of interrelated parts, making up a totality “de- 
finable in terms of its own distinctive structural 
attributes” (p. 7), which are not directly observ- 
able but which call for conceptual reconstruc- 
tion. The third regards personality “as a deli- 
cate relation ... between its own structure and 
the outer structure of its habitat” (p. 4), or, in 
Gestalt terms, as “a structured organism-envi- 
ronment field” in which “there is organization 
within the organism and organization within the 
environment” (p. 7). In the study of personality 
on this level one is concerned with the interac- 
tion and “cross-organization” of the self and the 
not-self. 

-As to research methods in the study of per- 
sonality, Murphy classifies them as follows: 
(x) the genetic or “cross-sectional comparison 
of groups at different developmental levels, and 
the longitudinal-biographical study of individu- 
als,” (2) the comparative or “phylogenetic and 
the anthropological-sociological,” and (3) the 
experimental (p. 15). 

Having laid down his approaches and meth- ° 
ods, the author goes on to discuss personality 


“from a wide variety of angles. Part I, “Organic 


Foundations,” covers such familiar topics as 
heredity, maturation, and environment; the- 
“biology of motivation”; and the nature and 
measurement of organic ‘traits. He points out 
the interplay of factors making for individual 
variation, but always against the background 
of certain constants within the organic system 
itself, There is, moreover, an “integrity of the 
individual” even at the biological level. 
Motivation is treated with reference to “the 
interdependence of outer and inner pressures” 
as they relate the organism to the environment. 
The concept of drive is defined to include any. 
“bodily mechanism that lowers the threshold for 
a behavior pattern” ©. 102). A drive derives 
from a state of tension “always composite and 
more or less unstable” (p. 103). From this 
standpoint there are a large number and variety 


s 
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of drives. The more important of these the au- 
thor classifies under such taxonomic rubrics as 
“visceral,” “activity,” “sensory,” and the 
“emergency responses.” The last-named are 
` those emotionally toned stresses closely associat- 
ed with meeting threats to life itself. 

Upon the basis of the discussion of organic 
foundations the author devotes Part II to the 
topic of learning. The basic learning processes 
are canalization and’ conditioning. From these, 


in turn, emerge the individual’s world of sym-. 


bols and values. Yet the drives and values are 
often canalized in opposing directions, which 
makes for contradictory responses. The chapter 
on conflict deals with this problem. 

Man, however, is not merely an organization 
of biological tissues and functions with motiva- 
tions modified and elaborated by learning. He 
also develops an inner organization which plays 
an important part in total adjustment. Part IHI, 
“The Personal Outlook,” presents these internal 
matters in terms of perception, autisms, imagi- 


nation and thought, dreams, multiple personali- i 


ty, and creativeness, ` 

The first three chapters of Part IV, “The 
Self,” deal with the “origins,” “evolutions,” and 
“enhancement, and defense of the self.” While 


there is little or-no mention of the important - 


__ contributions of. C. H. Cooley and George H. 
- Mead to this phase of the subject, the review of 


the observational and experimental literature is - 


fairly adequate. The remaining three chapters 
reinterpret, in more conventional psychology, 


the contributions of Freud, Adler, and Jung to” 


the study of personality. 
The final chapter in Part IV, which discusses 
critically Jung’s theory of extroversion and in- 


troversion, serves as a bridge to Part V, “Whole- ` 


ness.” There are chapters.on personality struc- 
ture, on the continuities and discontinuities in 
personal development, on the projective tech- 
niques for studying personality, and on typolo- 
gy. The question of typology, which still dogs 
_ the footsteps of every serious student of per- 
sonality, i is handled with good sense. While the 
author is severe with those who uncritically 
fashion a given “group of traits” to form a type, 
he does not agree with those psychologists who 
dismiss the whole topic as nonsense. As Murphy 
puts it: “The whole question” of “any purport- 
ed system of personality types is predicated 
‘upon... dynamic, interrelations and coher- 


‘ 


_ ences of “traits” operating as a “unitary func- 


tioning system” (p. 751). The sociologist will be 
interested to note that he also deals with “‘so- 
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cially defined’ types” (pp. 752-60), although 
there is no reference to the suggestive discus- 
sions of social typology by Burgess, Becker, and 
others. He makes a passing comment on the 
Lynds only. 

In Part VI, “Individual and Group,” the 
author draws heavily upon the “Field Theory” 
of Lewin. Here he also draws upon sociology, 
cultural anthropology, and history in discussing ` 
the psychology of social roles, the ethos, and 
the interplay of culture and personality. He re- 
views, albeit somewhat uncritically, recent at- 
tempts to delimit the modal. personality struc- 
ture of divergent cultural systems among both 
primitive and civilized peoples. He even essays 
a look into the future when he says, of the pres- , ` 
ert conflict of “the two great social systems, the 
Western and the Soviet: 


Tt is no longer possible for any badly functioning 
system to be held together by sheer force of central 
cantrol. Our own society cannot long exist with the 
frustrations and, confusions which it involves; nor 
can the Soviet system, with its coercions, long en- 
dure in a world so sensitized to freedom. Our rather 
hebephrenic outlook is too sick to last; the Soviet 
tendency to the rigidities of paranoia (both in ideol- 
ogy and in practice) cannot be indefinitely main- 
tained in a world calling so loudly for flexibility. 
Each may in time learn something; but it is as likely 
that both will disintegrate within a century or less. 
If the two do not attempt to, destroy each other in 
fear and fury, a combination of their assets may ul- 
timately occur in a society in which personality has 
a somewhat better chance to develop its potentiali- _ 
ties ([p. 911]). “ 


. An adequate evaluation of such. a big book 
cannot be made within the confines of a review. 
The author shows a sound knowledge of most of 
the research and theoretical writing in the field 
of personality. His interpretations range from 
those resting on well-established principles of 
psychology and reasonable research hypotheses 
to forthright and suggestive speculations. The 
method of documentation—devised to avoid a 
heavy loading of the pages with footnotes—is 
not satisfactory to this reviewer. There is a 
bibliography of seven hundred and forty-nine | 
titles, a name index, and a useful combination 
glossary and subject index. 

Because of its somewhat difficult style and 
involved organization, the volume is not likely 
tc become a popular textbook for undergradu- 
ate courses; but anyone seriously interested in 
this field will want to have this book on his 
desk, because it is a systematic examination and 
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critical analysis of our position today in the 
study and theory of personality. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
Northwestern University : 


Family and Civilization. By TARLE C. ZIMMER- 
MAN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 
Pp. x+829. $4.5¢. 


This reviewer’s evaluation is that Zimmer- 
man has written a treatise which is both good 
and bad but that the good. considerably out- 
weighs the bad. 

Let us first dispose of the negative side. The 
reviewer regards Zimmerman’s style as biased 
and arrogant. His bias takes the form of a value 
judgment which favors a family system charac- 
terized by a more extensive network of obliga- 
tions, responsibilities, and unity than he sees in 
the modern American urban family. He is ever 
‘ready to use such derogaczory adjectives as 
“decadent” and “degenerate” to characterize 
family types of looser organ:zation. 

The first sentence in the volume reads: 
“Here, for the first time in thz history of science, 
is a careful examination of the role of the family 
in civilization.” It seems cleer that Zimmerman 
is not unaware of such contributions as his book 
may make. Moreover, he is almost unprece- 
dentedly surly and cart in his treatment of other 
writers in this field. He appears to regard his 
contemporaries as vacuous, uninformed, and 
stupid. 

In the reviewer’s judgm2nt, however, Zim- 
merman has made a distinct contribution. His 
subject matter is the histcry of the Western 
family from Homeric Greek times to the pres- 
ent. (He excludes primitive and non-Western 


cultures as irrelevant to an understanding of the- 


family in Western culture.) Holding that the 

“most outstanding fact about the family in all 
its manifestations is the presence or absence of 
power,” Zimmerman develops a typology of 
family forms which he calls trustee, domestic, 
and atomistic. 


The trustee family is the type of “maximum . 


strength.” It has power tc the point of con- 
trolling the life and death of its members. It 
involves common responsibility for their crimes. 
Rights belong primarily to the family rather 
than to the individual. The trustee family pre- 
vailed in Greece from the Homeric period to the 
end of the ninth century B.c., in Rome from the 
" earliest tribes to the middle of the fifth century 
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B.C., and in Western Europe from the fifth to 
the twelfth centuries A.D. 

The domestic family is the type of “middle 
strength.” The author conceives it as “arising 
out of modifications of the trustee family or 
being revived by governmental or religious 
sanctions from the atomistic type.” It is “the 
most common type in the world,” and the rural 
families of our culture are largely of this form. 
The domestic family accompanies the develop- 
ment of commerce. It prevailed in Greece from 
the eighth through the fifth centuries B.C.: in 
Rome for four and a half centuries before Christ 
and in modern Western society from the thir- 
teenth through the eighteenth centuries. 

The atomistic family is the type of ‘“‘maxi- 
mum weakness.” It is distinguished by individ- 
ual freedom. It prevailed in Greece from the 
fifth century B.c. to the end of the classical pe- 
riod, in Rome for the first five centuries of the 
Christian era, in modern Western society from 


` the eighteenth century to date. 


Since this typology is based upon the magni- 
tude of the family’s power, there is some recipro- 
cal relationship between the strength of the ex- 
ternal political institutions and that of the fam- 
ily. Hence, the atomistic family functions in the 
presence of a strong centralized state, while the 
trustee family implies little or no external politi- 
cal authority. 

The worth of this book may be evaluated in 
terms of two criteria: the mass of historical in- 
formation and the conceptual scheme. The task 
of classifying family forms through the whole. 
range of Western history is one which demands 
a great deal of historical information. Zimmer- 
man impresses one as having read widely and as 
having brought an imposing erudition to bear 
upon the subject. The historical treatment ap- 
pears to be an achievement in scholarship and 
to provide an extremely handy compendium of . 
historical facts. 

The test of a conceptual system is the new 
knowledge which it enables the user to discover - 
through the relationships implicit in its proposi- 
tions. The scheme seems adequate for historical 
research. Whether or not it will increase our 
sensitivity in dealing with contemporary data 
and with experimental techniques is an open 
question. 

To the unsophisticated reader this book will 
appear to be a very strong argument for turning 
back the clock and returning to the pious faith 
of our-ancestors and for seeking to adjust to the 
twentieth century in terms of an institutional 
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structure tailored to very different conditions. 
To the wary reader, however, one who is capable 
‘of appreciating conceptual structure and his- 
torical content rather than special pleading, this 
work is highly suggestive, stimulating, and 
worth while. 

; RoBERT F. WINCH 
Vanderbilt University 


An Evaluation of Non-directive Psychotherapy by 
Means of the Rorschach and Other Indices. By 
GEORGE A. Muenca. (“Applied Psychology 
Monographs. of the American Psychological 
Association,” No. 13.) Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 163. $2.00. 


From Otto Rank’s “will therapy” have 
‘emerged two types of psychotherapy which have 
influenced -and gained acceptance by many 
clinicians in this country: relationship therapy 
and nondirective therapy. This monograph is 
one of a series of works by the nondirective 
school which have appeared within the past 
decade. It is an attempt to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of nondirective counseling as a psycho- 
therapeutic method. 

To attain this end, twelve clients “of varying 
degrees of maladjustment” were tested before, 
and after, a series of treatment-interviews by 
the Rorschach Psychodiagnostic Ink-Blot Test, 
by the Kent-Rosanoff Free Association Test and 
by the Bell Adjustment Inventory. The thera- 
pists’ clinical judgments of the patients’ out- 
come were compared with designated criteria of 

‘improvement or decrement in the respective 
tests. To insure objectivity, the tests were 
scored after the counseling sessions and no signs 
were indicated to the scorers as to which tests 
were taken ‘prior or subsequent to the inter- 
views. 

The examinations showed the following re- 
sults: Eleven subjects improved on the basis of 
the Rorschach signs; nine (out of eleven) on the 
basis of the Kent-Rosanoff; and seven clients on 
the basis of the Bell inventory: In nine cases, the 

counselors’ estimates concurred with the test 
results. Only one client was considered unsuc- 
cessful by the interviewer. To complement 
these total findings, each case was presented 
separately. The statement and the development 
of the client’s problems were described, the out- 
come of the interviews discussed, and the 
criteria within the respective tests were meas- 
ured and analyzed for improvement and decre- 
ment. 
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In this way the author has mobilized objective - 
evidence to substantiate clinical judgments’and 
has seemingly demonstrated the efficacy of this 
therapeutic medium. In framing a problem, 
pursuing it intensively, he has shown a quality © 
of empirical. workmanship. which is not very. . 
pervasive among psychotherapists and counsel- 
ors. Certain questions arise, however,.some of 
which are beyond the scope of this inquiry. But 
all bear upon this mode of counseling and are 
relevant to its evaluation, and they are not con- 
vincingly answered. is 

The first question concerns the reference to 
the “basic personality structure.” In his conclu- 
sion, the author states: “The results of this 
study, would seem to indicate that a change oc- 
curs in the basic personality in certain cases of 
non-directive therapy” (p. 158). Without re- 
verting to semantics, we believe that this re- 
quires more clarification. According to the au- 
thor, it is essentially “the subjective changes in 
the client’s mental processes as well as overt 
acts” (p. 11) and it contrasts with a re-educative 
process by suggestion in which conflicts persist. 
Though these “subjective changes” imply the 
resolution of conflicts through insight and lead 
to emotional growth, this version of “basic per- 
sonality structure” is hardly the “system of re- 
ection patterns” formed in infancy (Sapir), or 
the elastic set of responses which may be 
stretched but not changed (Plant), or the 
nuclear constellations and forms of reactions 
which differ in culture contexts and which pro- 
vide a “matrix” for character traits to develop 
(Kardiner). If the author presumes to include 
this aspect of personality, which tends to be - 
fashioned in early life, then his finding has been 


revolutionary and far reaching indeed. On the 


basis of the evidence presented, however, one 
gets the impression that the growth process oc- 


-curs within the framework of fundamental per- 


sonality structure rather than in the changing 
of the structure itself. At any rate, a more in- 
tensive inquiry ‘is necessary to examine this 
provocative hypothesis. 

The second question stems from the suppo- 
sition that insight, a revised orientation and a 


declaration of an ability to face “life’s prob- 


lems” are sufficient as criteria of recovery ‘or 
improvement. If so, the most effective check 
would be to examine the patient’s covert and 
overt adjustment amidst his natural social 


-Situation, Yet the author unduly opposes this 


procedure. He considers it time-consuming, ex- 
pensive, difficult, and even admonishes that it 
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i» “dangerous to ihe client’s welfare,” This last 
reason seems rather squeamish, and the other 
reasons do not detract from the souncress of 
this follow-up device as a pragmatic demonstra- 
tion of personal adaptability. It would show to 
what extent revisec behavior is an jnevitable 
sequitur of insight, and it weuld place the coun- 
seling center or clinic in its proper focus as an 
integrated phase of the client’s total network. of 
Social telations ships (cf. Franz Alexander and 
‘Thomas French, Ps ychoanakylic Therapy). The 


author has done well what he set out to do, but. 


one wonders why ke should shut the door so 
tightly to the other check unless there is gome- 
thing to conceal or unless there is the tacit as- 
sumption that the clinic is Uk end-all of 
therapy. : 

‘The third auc stion involves the aaa of 

hese particular eleven successes and one failure 
as statistical proportions of an implied universe 
of personalities, From an oviginal group of fif- 
teen clients, three dropped cut after one or two 
interviews, Since this is a random sample, then, 
conceivably, on the basis cf chance, all could 
have been successes or all could have been fail- 
ures. There is no way of knowing what this pro- 
portion of successes means without an explicit 
personal’typology and dynamics to explain why 
these successes or partial successes occurred 
among this’ group. Otherwise, one may infer 
that those who seek and continue noudirective 
counseling are more likely to improve than 
those who do not. From a research viewpoint 
this one failure wouid constitute the exceptional 
case and would provide the clue for the delimita- 
tion of types founded on personal dynamics, say 
in the same manner that Freud used the concept 
~of “transference” aad other concepts to explain 
his therapeutic techniques But in this work 
there is no mention. that this point will be pur- 
sued further. 

The reviewer cominend3 its caution in, re- 
search and intensity of execution. It is, in con- 
tent, a reaction to the “advice and suggestion” 
school of therapy and, in form, a reaction to 
those psychotherapists who publish “results 
oniy” and eliminat: or minimize procedure. He 
agrees with the objectives to secure tested 
norms of recovery in order to validate intuitive 
estimates and to ascertain what “cure” implies. 
But in the emphasis on method the pendulum 
has swung too far: a concomitant conceptual ex- 
planation of persoral dynamics is subordinated 
to an operational excellence, This emphasis is a 
pervasive “style of thinking” in the social as 
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wei! as the psycholcgi@al sciences. One wonders * 
whether it is sufficient in a treatment methoc. 
He agrees with the author that “if psychothera- 
py has grown from an art to a science, we need 
to undezstand the dynamics undergsing „the 
treatmeit process” (p. To). 


S. Kirson WEINBERG 
Roosevelt College f 
“ 

Richer by ‘Asia. By Epwonp Tavror. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. x+432. 
` _ $3. 75 

While this volume is a record of war eyperi- 
ence and makes no claim to be a rea! scientific” 
treatise, it is a serious study of the poss bility of 
achieving a more unified world through the in-* 
tegration of the civilizations of the Fast and the 
West. The zuthor, a newspaper man with train- 
ing and experience in the psychology of waz, 
spert several years in India and southeast Asia 
as a staff officer attached to the Office o? Strate- 


gic Services. Hg took full advantage of his op- 


portunity to study the people with: whom he 
lived and worked. His interest. was not merely 
in gaining an understanding of the Asiatic phi- 
losophies. of life but also in seeing thé West 
through the eyes of the East. Occasionaily the 
author inserts stories of his war travels and of 
adventures encountered in the course of his 
military intelligence duties, but his story is al- . 
ways his intellectual discoveries and reflections. 
The book is far superior to the more popular and 
frequently superficial accounts of the war by 


- journalists and has the added advantage of be- 


ing written in excellent literary style. 

Among the many topics presented are the 
Indians’ defense of the caste system, the Indi- 
ans’ criticism of Western materialism, the sig- 
nificance of the technological backwardness of 
Asiz, the prominent role of Asiatic religions, and 
the crowing demand among Asiatic peoples to be 
treeted with dignity and respect. The sociologist 
will be interested especially in his chapter on the 
virus of race, in which he sets forth frankly the 
racial attitudeg¥of the British in India and the 
reactior. of the Indians to race discrimination. 
The reader is enabled to see this race problem in 
better perspective by the author’s account of 
the gulf of misunderstanding and antagonism 
that separated the British from the Americans 
in India—a gulf so wide that it seriously ham- 
pered the prosecution of the war. The author 
also points out the sharp clashes and the deeply 
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rooted differences among the Indians them- 
selves, although they are essentially members of 
the same race. 

‘The volume makes a strong plea for greater 
tolerance in Western attitudes toward the Ori- 
ent, The author insists that, if we want the co- 
operation of the Asiatics, we must grant them 
political freedom and social equality of status 
with us. Westerners must realize that their 
domination of the East is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. The myth of Asiatic inferiority 
must be supplanted by a recognition of the cul- 
tural values that are inherent in oriental civili- 
zations. 

The lack of an index is a sericus shortcoming. 
In a book of this discursive type, in which even 
the chapter headings do not clearly indicate the 
nature of the topics discussed, an index would 
have been of great valuc. ; 

Jesse F. STEINER 
University of Waskinglon 


Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism. By 
D. C. Houtom. Rev. ed. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 226. $2.75. 


The first six chapters of this volume were pre- 
sented in,the form of lectures on present-day 
trends in Japanese religions given in 1940 at the 
University of Chicago and were re-written for 
publication after the outbreak of the war with 
Jepan. In this revised edition two new chapters 
were added, dealing with the status of Shinto 
since its disestablishment by the military gov- 
ernment and the role it is likely to play in the 
intare development of the Japancse nation. The 
author, who for many years taught the history 
of religions in several Japanese colleges, is wide- 
ly recognized as the leading American authority 
on Shinto. 

Few volumes on Japan have appeared in re- 
cent years that throw more light on both the 
foundations of the Japanese nation and the 
dominant traits and attitudes of the people. 
Whatever may be our judgment of the validity 
of Japanese religious doctrines, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt of the government’s effective 
use of Shinto myths and beliefs in promoting 
loyalty and national solidarity. ‘Through ail the 
devices of state-controlled education and propa- 
ganda the people were taught to believe that 
Japan, a divinely inspired nation, was waging 
a holy war as a means bf ‘‘sharing with less for- 
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tundte countries the blessings of her peerless in- 
stitutions.” While the Japanese people have 
been disillusioned by defeat and now discredit 
their former military leaders, it will not be a , 
simple matter to divest them of deeply ingrained | 
ideas that were instilled into them from early 
childhood by an autocraiic state, 

Tt is to this problem that the auihor ad- 
€resses himself in the closing chapters oi his 
took. After the disestablishment of static: 
Shinto in December, 1945, and the Emiperor’s , 
repudiation of all claims to divinity in his New | 
Year’s Day rescript two weeks later, a new era | 
of religious freedom for the people was inaugu- 
rated. In this new regime, in which the people 
are free to follow their own religious convic- 
tions, will Shinto myths and cermonies survive? 

Dr. Holtom suggests that even with the new ' 
education it will be a long time before any wide- 
spread capacity to distinguish between history 
and mythology can be developed in the mass of 
the Japanese people. Religious beliefs that are 
so intimately bound up with the long history of 
tae nation cannot be immediately destreyed by 
the directives of an alien government. Even 
taough Shinto, with its primitive nature wor- 
ship and antiquated myths, is an anachronism 
in modern Japan, its sectarian organizations 
that are now on a par with Buddhist sects and 
Christian denominations will probably continue 
to enjoy popular support. This is especially like- 
ly to be the case if Shinto leaders are able to 
keep alive traditions of a glorious past and to 
develop ethical precepts that will comfort and 
strengthen the people as they undertake the re- 
building of their nation. 

Closely associated as Shinto is with the com- 
memoration of the war dead in the Yasukuni | 
and other shrines, with the traditiona! enthrone- | 
ment ceremonies of the emperor, and with the 
deeply rooted rituals connected with the cele- 
bration of their twelve legal holidays, it is 
readily apparent that Shinto is so much a part 
of the folk life of the people that in one form or 
another it will continue for many years to be a 
strong force in Japanese communities. Whether 
the new Shinto in the future will continue as & ` 
spearheac for chauvinistic nationalism or be- 
come a force in the building of a peace-loving ` 








. democracy will depend largely upon.the condi- 


tions the Japanese face when they again he- 
come a free nation. 

: Jesse F. STEINER 
University of Washington 
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Great Britain. Extensive cata tables. Some 
chapters intended to be pedagogical. 


SINCLAIR, Upton. A Giant s Strengtit. Monrovia, 
Calif.: Upton Sinclair, 1948. Pp. 52. Cloth, 
$1.20; paper, $0.60. 


SMITH, ROBERT ORA. Paciors Affecting the Re- 
{ ligion of College Students. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Robert O. Smith, 1947. Pp. ix-19a. 


STONE, Jurrius. The Province and [function of 
Law. Svdney, Australia: Associated General 
Publications Pty., Ltd., 1946. Pp. Ixiv-+918. 
$xs. A major treatise. Part I reviews 
theories; Part II, law and justice; Part III, 
law and society. 


STREET, ELWOOD. A Handbook for Social Agency 
Administration. New York. and Lonuon: Iar- 
per & Bros., 1947. Pp. xi+-434. $5.00. 


TEAN, Lewis M., and Open Merma H. The 
Gifted. Child Grows Up. Stanford University, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1947. Pp. 
xiv+448. $6.09. Follow-up coverseducational 
history, occupation and income, political and 
social attitudes, marriage and divorce, etc. 


VISHER, STEPHEN SARGENT. Sclentists Slarred, 
1903-43, in “American Men of Science.” 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1947. Pp. 
xxilit+-556. $4.50. 


WEAVER, HENRY GRADY. Mainspring: The 
Grassroots Story of Human Progress: What 
Ji Means io You and Mc and How Noi To 
Prevent Li. Detroit: Talbot Books, 1947. Pp. 
236. $t.00. 
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ext edition, $2.75. 


THE DIVISION OF 

CIETY by EMILE DURKHEIM. Trans- 
: lated, from the French by George Simpson 
~ xiv end 439 pp. Trade edition, $4.00; 
Text edition, $3.00. 


LABOR IN S0- 


THE ELEMENTARY FORMS OF 
THE -RELIGIOUS LIFE by EMILE 
DURKHEIM. Translated front the French 
by Josek Ward Swain. xi aad 456 pp. 
Trade edition, $4.00; Text edition, $3.00. 


THE SCIENSIFIC OUTLOOK by 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 277 pp. Trade 


` edition, $3.50; Text edition, $2.50. . 


REFLECTIONS ON VIOLENCE | by 
GEORGES SOREL, 209 pp. Trade edi- 
tion only, $3.50. 


MAGIC, SCIENCE AND RELI 


By Bronislaw Malinowski. Five crucial essays selected with an intro- 
duction by Robert Redfield. Magic, Science and Religion. Myth in 
Primitive Psychology. Baloma: The Spirits of 
The Problem of Meaning in Primitive Language. An Anthro- 
ological Analysis of War. Trade edition (With B 


GION 


f The Dead in The Trebriand 


eacon Press), $3.50; 


HUNGER AND WORK IN A ES VAG 
TRIBE y AUDREY RICHARDS. 
With a preface by Bronislaw Malinowski. 
First American edition. wei and 233 pp. 
Trade edition, $3.50; Text edition. $2.75. 


THE MORAL j UDGMENT OF THE 
CHILD by JEAN PIAGET, First Ameri- 
can edition, ix and 418 pp. Trade edition, 
$4.50; Text edition, $3.50. 


ANEW VIEW OF SOCIETY by ROB- 
ERT OWEN. A facsimile reprint of the 
1817 priniing of this major utopian classic. 


Trade edition, $2.00; Text edition, $1.35. , 


THE SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF THE - 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES by ERNST 
TROELTSCE. In two volumes. i 
edition only, about $x 
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Al your bookseller or directly from 


THE FREE PRESS, Glencoe, Ulinois 





Publishers and Importers 
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